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This  book,  one  of  a  series  designed  for  ruraii  career 
guiaance  programs,  provides  guidelines  for  creating  cooperative 
agreements  between  career  guidance  personnel  and  business,  industry, 
labor  personnel,  and  others  in  the  community  to  benefit  students  in 
rural/small  school  environments.  Chapter  1  explains  the  term 
••cooperative  agreements,"  defines  other  terms  used  in  the  guide,  ^ 
presents  author  assumptions,  and  defines  the  nature  of  the  guide, 
.Chapter  2  presents  the  reader  with  some  background  information -^out 
rural  communities,  cooperative  relationships,  and  the  researci^ 
leading  to  the  development  of  this  guide.  Chapter  3,  leadersiiip  and 
community  support,  describes  the  roles  of  those  planning  and 
implementing  cooperative  agreements  and  suggests  some  ways  for 
gaining  support  for  these  activities  in  the  school  and  community. 
Chapter  a  outlines  in  detail  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  planning  and 
implementing  a  cooperative  agreement.  Chapters  5-9  give  specific 
examples  of  existing  cooperative  agreements,  ranging  from  plans  for 
grades  K-6  through  postsecondary ,  adults,  and  teachers.  Appended 
materials  include  a  glossary  of  terms,  responsibilities  and 
qualifications  of  a  program  coordinator,  resource  catalog  and  survey 
sheets^  related  legislation,  a  sample  of  agencies  that  can  help  such 
programs,  a  bibliography,  and  an  index  of  agreement  at)plications,  ^ 
Charts  illustrate  the  material  throughout  the  guide,  /  (CT) 
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FOREWORD 


Students  leaving  school  need  to  possess  a  flexibility  of  attituyjes,  work  abilities  and  aspiration 
vyhich  will  enable  them  to  cope  with  a  constantly  changing  work4nd  living  ertvironment,  TKis 
flexibility  is  difficult  to  foster  in  the  relatively  stable  atmosphec^f  the  school.  Indeed  it  may  be 
pounterto  someof  the  goals  of  the  school.  .    ,     /       '  / 

Even  assuming  tHat.adequate  career  guidance  and  counsehhg  are  available,  students  need  to  r 
develop  flexibility  through  wo[.l^observation,  job  seeking,  job  holding,  and  work  exper^lences. 
Provision  pf  such  opportunities  for  r;|jral  youth,  either  through  firsthand  experiences  pf  by  inter- 
actin^i^^with  community  persons  in  the  SQhool  setting^  is  a  primary^focus  of  the  cooperative  agree- 
ents  described  in  this  book.  This  bopic  also^provides  guidelifttfs  for  creating  coofierative  agree- 
between  career  guidance  personnel  and  business,  industry,  labor  personnel,  apd  others  in 
•mmunity  to  benefit  students  k\  ^ral/sniall  school  envirorfments.  ,  , 

'■'    ''  '^     '}        ^  ..    •    '  *   ^         '  ■' 

e  believe  that  by  systematizing  community  lissistance  to  students,  (iarents  and  educators, 
formalizing  such  working  agreeifnent^,  educators  will  ^e  helped^|p  marshal  such  aid  nriore 
,  thoroughly,  and  effectively.  ^Thus,  educators  will  have  additiofidl,tools3to  Jnf luence  the  • 
reer  development  of  students,  according  to  their  needf^  any  given  time.  We  believe  that  per- 
sons in  the  community  constitute  a  rich  resource  for  tbfe  career  developmient  of  youth 'and  desehve 
tHe  opportunity  to  make  increased  fcontributionsjto  $ueh  develo^ent.  We  believe  that  students 
in  rurat/smaH  school  settings  who  have  the  oppoftunit^' to  interact  with  the  work-world  will  learn, 
grow,  and  mature  in  ways  that  apply  not  only  to  their  occupations  but  also  to  home,  leisure, 
schopi,  civic  and  interpersbnaJ  relationships.  We  believe  tHiat  such  experiences  mdy  be  a  superior 
•mode  of  learning  for  many  ^|udents  regardtesis  of  their  selected  career  go^lsj  Finally,  we  strongly 
believe  that  at  all  developmental  levels^  work  experiences  c^nd/orjnteractions  with  representatives 
of  the  workiworld  will  help  students  form  more  real^tic  car^r  aspirations,  expectations,  and  re- 
lated choices  and  will  prepare  them  mor0  effectively  for  their  future  roles  in  a  changing  society. 

We  commend  Dr.  Charles  Weaver,  R[/ject  Director,  Northern  Michigan  University  ^d  Walter  • 
*SXfi\n,  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  for  their  leadership  work  in  re- 
search, design,  and  the  overalt  development  of  this  book.  We  also  gratefully  acknowledge  the  assis-  \ 
tance  of  many  persons  an  this  effcrt,  and  give  special  tjianks  to  the  seven  members  of  the  National. 
\ Advisory  Committee  and  the"50  members  of  the  Natibnal  Advisory  Pgnel  who  provided  much  inpyt 

our  research  materials.  These  perstobs  are  acknowledge^  elsewhere  irtothis  document.  We  are.fo'- 
qebted  to  educatoijfall  over  the  nation  who  took  their  time  to  provide  the  data  on  which  this  prO^ 
am  is  built.  Theuftelp,  advice,  and  cons'ultaljon  of  slich  persons  as  Harry  NfTorier,  Senior  Re^aj:i:h 
jecialist,  the  National  Center  for  Resejrch^Jii  VociitJon^J  Education,.THfe  Ohio  State  Un^^ii^r^, 
andother  staff  n^tembers  at  the  National  Cent|r*were  invaluable,  -  David  pVitchard,  project  monitor 
at  The  United  St^ites  Office  of  Educatid^i,  Bureau  of  Ocfcupatfonal  aqd  Adult  Education;  Melvjn 
McCutchan  6fiaS^d^a  L^boratorres,.  Albuquerqu    l)Jew  Mexico;  and  EveriCtt  Edingtph,  Director  of 
the  ERIC/CRESS  Cent^,  Las  Cruces,  New  M^xico^id/much'^io  aid  us  in  reaching^roject'obiectives 
Appredation  is  also^xtended  to  membersof  tfle^pHio  and  Michigan  Stat^epar^rttnt  of  EcRcation 
for  their  assistance  and ^ctonsultation  irj  developing  the  project.  ^       ^  \ 


The  authors  have  incorporated  a  wealth  of  i|iifornnation  and  ideas  into  a  workable  set  of  coop- 
erative agreements  and  a  process  for  their  implemeiVtation  to  cover  a  wide  variety  of  contingencies 
related  to  the  effective  career  guidance  of  rural/smail  school  youth.  This  set  of  agreements  and  the 
process  comprise  one  of  the  first  documents  of  its  kind  to  be  published  in  the  field.  It  shows  great 
promise  for  providing  students  at  all  levels  with  increased  and  realistic  interaction.with  people  sftid 
settings  of  the  world  of  work'and  the  community.  These  materials  will  also  be  adaptable  to  a  num- 
ber of  non-rural  educational  settings;  It  is  ouV  hope  that  the  user,  in  whatever  setting,  will  find  the 
guide  valuable  in  providing  additional  learning  opportunities  for  youth  throJgh  active  involvecnent 
of  many  community  members  and  agencies. 


•Robert  f  ..Taylor 
Executive  Director 
,    *  The  National  Center  for  Research 
in  Vocational  Education 


Wilbert  A.  Berg 
Dean  ^ 
Sphoof  of  Education 
Northern  Michigan  University 
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Chapter  I 


^NTROPUCTION 


,  Chapter  I 

§  INTRODUCTION 

.One  of  the  rrlost  noticeabfe  trends  in  American  education  is  the  growing  cooperation  between 
schools  and  their  comnri'unitles  in  order  to  enhance  the  education  of  youth  and  adults.  Numerous 
interchanges  are  taking  placebetween  traditional  educational  settings— elementary  schools,  junior 
highs,  high  schools,  and  colj'eges— and  businesses,  industries,  organized  labor,  and  other  community 
organizations.  In  fact,  cooperative  relationships  with  the  broader  community  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  United  States.  Examples  can  be  found  in  Canada,  the  USSR,  Israel,  Japan,  and  other  locations 
(Vaselyen,  1970;  Clevefand,  1970). 

The  planners  <^f  comprehensive  guidance  programs  are  seeking  cooperative  relationships  with 
the  extended  comcnumty  as  a  viable  guidance  strategy  in  both  rural  and  urban  settings,  and  this 
trend  is  Mkely  to  continue  (Hicks,  1977). 

Counselors  and  guidance  workers  will  be  greatly  involved  in  both  the  school  and  ^ 
community  and  not  afraid  to  work  as  interveners— change  agents  in  the  interest 
of  tho^  they  assist .  .  .  Their  efforts  will  be  for  both  the  remedial  and  develop- 
mental purposes  over  the  life  span.  ...  * 

According  to  Hicks,  business,  industry,  and  labor  will  increasingly  join  the  team  effort  to  pro- 
vide young  people,  teachers,  counselors,  and  guidance  workers  a  chance  to  learn  about  opportunities 
available  in  their  community  settings  and  elsewhere.  \ 

Hicks  further  addresses  the  concept  of  community  cooperation  in  work  experience. 

Work  experience  programs  of  many  kinds  (as  a  preparation  for  meaningful  place- 
ment) will  be  sponsored  by  schools,  industry,  business,  labor,  and  other  community 
and  national  programs  as  well  as  programs  which  result  from  combinations  of  all 
of  these.  The  goals  and  models  for  the  programs  will  vary  from  that  of  increasing 
motivation  to  work  and  developing  awareness  of  the  world  of  work,  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  adaptive  decision-making  and  other  specific  skills  to  perform  a  particular 
job.  The  youth  unemployment  population  may  be  the  most  noticeable  common 
factor  of  this  smorgasbord  of  programs. 

There  are  several  characteristics  of  the  rural  setting  which  promote  community  involvement 
The  school  is  central  to  the  community,  a  source  of  pride,  and  a  recipient  of  financial  and  moral 
support.  Individual  citizens  and  community  groups  willingly  channel  their  efforts  toward  support- 
ing school  programs.  The  guidance  component  is  no  exception.  The  National  Center  for  Research 
in  Vocational  Education  (Stein,  Axelrod  and  Drier,  1977)  has  found  that  employers  and  citizens: 

1 .  are  positive  about  devoting  time  to  community-school  improvement, 

2.  favor  the  school's  use  of  on-the-job  training  experiences, 
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3.     will^  through  civic  and  professional  organisations,  devote  time  and  effort  to  the  school.  ' 

The  evidence  indicates  the  ri^Kness  of  human  resources  in  the  rural  community.  Rural  educa- 
tors should  cultivate  str6ng  work^g  relationships  with  community  members  and  groups.  This  ex- 
.pansion  of  community  resources  is  both  realistic  and  timely. 

Cooperative  Agreements      /  -  '  / 

The  term  "cooperative  agreement"  sounds  rather  formal.  In  the  rhinds  ofmany-;  the  terminol- 
ogy represents  a  formaj^ontrlftual  arrangement.  In  some  cases  such  formal  agreements  may  be 
necessary,  particularly' where'hazards  to  some  party  described  i¥the  agreement  may  be  present  or 
where  somQ/kind  qf^ayment  is  involved.  For  the  most  part,  however,  cooperative  agreements  are 
really  cooperative*^relationships  and,  in  fact,  take  the  form  of  informal  agreements  based  on  a  hand-' 
shake  or  a  conversation.  / 

'     •  ■/     '  ^  ) 

The  chief  purpose  of  ^cooperative  agreement  is  td  help  students  benefit  from  the  work  and 
life  experiences  of  community  members,  primarily  representatives  of  business,  industry,  and  labor. 
Through  cooperative  relationships  the  career  guidance  of  students^  is  enhanced  by  such  diverse  in- 
puts as  firsthand  work  experiences,  employment  information,  expert  advice,  vicarious  experiences, 
and  interaction  wijh  those  presently  ijn  occupations  of  interest.  Such  relationships 

1.  Promote  collaboration  witkbusiness,  industry,  and  labor  in  a  systematic  manner' 

2.  Provide  experiences  for  stgdentj^jj^^plore  various  career  options  and  to  assist  them  in 
the  decision-making  process,  tf«Hpm9ting  their  career  development; 

3.  Allow  students  to  iijteract  with  representatives  of  the  broader  community  both  in  the 
school  setting  and  the  work  setting  relative  to  students'  own  career  needs; 

^-        *  . 
A.    .  Form  new  partnerships  in  career  guidance  in  order  to  serve  ongoing  student  and  commu- 
nity needs; 

5.  Take  advantage  of  that  vast  pool  of  career  guidance  resources  which  exists  in  the  broader 
community; 

6.  Strengthen  the  role  of  organized  labor  in  providing  a  full  spectrum  of  career  guidance 
experiences  to  all  potential  members  of  the  labor  force; 

7.  Give  organized  labor  an  opportunity  to  provide  work  experiences  both  on-the-job  and 
within  labor  organizations;  and 

8.  Develop  a  Variety  of  cooperative  activities  and  relationships  with  business^ industry,  and 
labor  to  assure  that  today's  students,  who  are  tomorrow's  leaders,  will  be  equal  to  the 
tasks  they  will  undertake  in  a  variety  of  life  roles. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  received  by  the  students,  there  are  numerous  benefits  which  can 
accrue  to  the  local  school,  whether  itsJevel  is  elementary,  secondary,  or  post-secondary.  Some  of 
these  benefits  are: 

1.  The  improvement  and  upgrading  of  instruction  and/or  career  guidance  will  be  assisted  by 
more  systematic  use  of  personnel,  materials,  and  facilities  provided  by  business,  industry, 
and  labor. 
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The  many  and  varied  services  of\he  broacHj||\commurMty  can  vastly  enrich  curricula  and 
relBte  the  school  setting  to  the  world  of  work.  Thesd^ service's  can  also  provide  knowledgfe, 
skids,  and  guidance  experiences  not  usually  available  within  the  school.  With  this  kind  of 
cooperation,  cost  effectiveness  has  been  shown  to  be  great  from  the  schools^'  point  of  view 
J  '        ^  '  .  \       '       ^  ' 

Cooperation  with  the  broader  community  can  help  the  school  meet  student  needs  in  indi-^ 
vidual  &nd  gfoup  settings  through  a  variety  of  means  (^.g.,  tutorial  seryfces,  additional  ad- 
vice and  counsel  to  students,  provision  of  in-service  education  to  school  staffs  equipment 
provision)  by  organizing  and  mobilizing  the  key  resources  of  the  greater  community  for 
guidance  purposes\^  '  #  . 

^         ^  ,      ■  '      /'  ,  ^  • 

The  broader  community  can  be  a  source  of  innovative  thinkers  for  program  and  facilities 
planning  through  participati6n  in  advisory  and  consulting  activities  in  cooperation  wjth 
the  school(s).  ^  *  • 

The  broader  community  can  also  help  to  implement  innovations,  simply  by  providing 
volunteer  servifces  otherwise  unavailable  to  the  school,  particularly  in  the  rural/small 
district.  z^' 

Through  the  systematic  use  of  cooperative  agreements,  the  broader  community  can  as- 
sist in  implementing  such  career  guidance  components  and  related  functions  as: 

career  guidance  related  curriculum  development  '  • 

career  guidance  related^occupational  information  for  teachers, parents,  counselors, 
and  students 

career  awareness  at  the  elementary  school  level 

career  planning  and  decision-making  based  upon  factual  information  provided  by 
knowledgeable  persons  in  the  Community 

career  development  at  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels 

self,  economic,  and  work-world  understanding  by  students 

consumer  education 

in-service  education  of  school  staff 

teacher/guidance  personnel  internships  with  a  variety  of  community  organizations 


At  the  same  time,  communities  benefit  in  many  ways  from  cooperative  relationships  with 
schools.  Individuals  and  organizations  are  able  to: 

•      help  guide  the  training  of  future  workers  and  give  more  realistic  perceptions  of  the  world 
of  work  and  its  demands  prior  to  employment;  , 


•      have  an  opportunity,  as  taxpayers  and  school  supporters,  to  give  input  to  the  policies, 
operation  and  future  direction  of  the  entire  educational  enterprise; 


help  ti^'resolve  mutual  prbblems  throu^ih  systematic  interaction  between  school/and 
\  commUnityr    .^     ■  ^      .  •  '     \  J 

pfomo^e  better  relations  vyith. youth,  parents,  and  school  off icjal^;  ^  * 

dischar||e  community  service  responsibilities  by  .contributing  to  the  career  guidance 


\   •    functiohM        ^  r  :  . 

•  improve  the  public  tmag^  of  their  organizations; 

•  tell  their  story  to  students  and  teacheYs; 


,  •  '  develop  opportunities  for  worthwhile  use  of  leisure  time  for  many  individuals  in  the 

community  through  service  to  the  schoo1(sl;  / 

'  '   .       •    '  '    -  ^,  /  ^-  .J 

•  '   gain  personal  satisfaction  from  helping  students  develop  their  interests,  abilities/and 
attitudes;    ■  . 

y     •     ;Show  their  genuine  concern  for  youth  aneLflo  what  they  can  to  help  students  realize 
their  fullest  potential.  ■  ^  ^ 

In  summary,  systematic  use  of/the  resources  of  tfie  b^^der  community,  coordinated  with  the 
needs  of  the  school  and  its  students  will  result  in  benefits  to  students,  teachers,  the  overall  educa- 
tional effort,  and  to  the  community  through  an  improved  program  of  career  guidance  in  the  school. 

Definitions  t 

Broader  Community  is  a  term  Intended  to  mean  a//  persons,  institutions,  and  agencies  in  the 
local  geographical  area  othe>wtHan  the  particular  schools  and  school  personnel  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency.  The  broader  community  includes  businesses,  industries,  ftbor,  civic  and  social  organ- 
izations, churches,  private  individuals,  professional  persons,  and  government  agencies  at  any  level. 

, ,  *t  ■  ^  ■    .  •  _ 

Bural/small  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  this  guide,  enroll  no  more  than  1 ,500  students  in 
grades  K-12  and  no  more  than  500  of  these  students  are  enrolled  in  the  senior  high  school  accord- 
ing to  the  district's  definition  of  the  senior  high  school,  i.e.,  grades  9-12  or  10-12.  In  addition,  the 
community  in  which  the  student  resides  has  a  population  of  2,500  or  less  and  is  25  miles  or  more 
from  a  major  metropolitan  area  of  25,000  residents. 

•  Cooperative  agreements,  as  defined  in  this  guide,  can  be  el&6r  formal  (\^ri|ten)  or  informal 
(verbal).  They  consist  of  the  cooperative  relationships,  activitie^^d  programs  that  exist  between 
schools  and  their  communities.  Cooperative  agreements  can  range  from  a  one-time  visit  to  a  class- 
room by  an  employee  of  a  local  business  arranged  through  a  conversation  and  a  K^shake  to  a 
comprehensive  cooperative  educational  program  that  involves  ongoing  exchang|B|p|ma<ized  by 
written  agreements,  ^^Wr 

Assumptions 

(  The  developmefit  of  this  guide  and  the  recommendations  presented  are  based  on  a  number  of 
overriding  assufnptions  made  by  the  authors.  Some  of  these  assumptions  are: 
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;         Rur'al/small  school  districts  can  profitably  supplement  th|itr, instructional  of  guidance 
programs  through  format  or  informal  agreements  with  agfen^es  or  institptions  external 
to  the  school.  1 

2.     Rurwsmall  school  districte  can  enter rintb  agreemtn^  with  external  agencies  or  institu- 
tions l^or  the  express  purpose  of  facilitating  the  urfderstandihg  of  their  students  about 


participating  in  the  vyorld  of  work, 
increasing  educatioi^al  opportunities, 
enriching  leism::^activities,  j^/  -  ^ 

coh^ibuting  toward  community  goals, 


developihg  other  life  roles. 
^  3.     School  districts  which  enter  fnto  formal  or  informal  cooperative  agreementsVitb 


external 


age^ncies  for  the  above  purposes  perceive  these  agreements  as  succetefully  accomplishing 
^  .      the  purposes  for  which  they  were  negotiated. 

•     -  ■    .    ;    ,  ^        .  '  /•  '      '  ■/ 

4.  Interaction  with  the  work-world  and  its  people  through  cooperative  relationships  with  • 
business,  industry,  labor,  and  other  groups  of  the  broader  com)i5uriity  provides  realistlfc  * 
career  guidance  experiences  for  students  at  all  levels.  ^  '  [ 

5.  Cooperative  relationships,  and  the  experiences  they  prbvide  contribute  to  parents'  irti\ 
proved  understanding  of  the  career  development  of  youth  apd  adults.  A  * 

-  '     '  h  ■      ^'    '  '  '  : 

About  the  Guide  ^ 

This  guide  is  one  of  a  series  of  handbooks  designed  for  rural  school  personnel  m^erested  in  de- 
veloping comprfehensive  career  guidance  pi^ograms.  The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  enable  a  school, 
schooT district,  or  a  group  of  districts  to  plan  and  implement  cooperative  agreements  with  business, 
industry,  tebor,  other  community  organizations,  and  individuals. 

.    \  _  -    '  ->  , 

The  nature)^  the  activity  to  be  undertaken  will  dictate  the  degree  of  formality  of  the  specific 
cooperative  agreem^t  to  be  negotiated,  written,  and  implementied.  Whether  one  desires  an  informal 
"one-shot"  agreement  or  a  more  formal  long-term  agreement,  it  is  advantageous  to  think  through  the 
purposes  of  such  an  agreement  befor?  initiating  it  and  to  be  prepared  for  its  Jmplem^tation.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  present  an  effective  set  of  guidelines  and  a  large  set  of  useful  cooperative 
agreements.  These  examfitles  have  been  selected  to  increase  preparedness  for  ifhplementation  of  co- 
operative agreements,  to  suggest  mutually  satisfactory  relationships  vi^ith  community  representatives, 
and  to  improve  guidance  delivery  in  rural/small  schools.  V- ; 

This  document  should  be  viewed  primarily  as  a  practicaLguide  to  developing,  negotiating,  and 
implementing  cooperative  agreements  in  local  settings.  The  authors  focused  on  the  development  of 
a  practical  approach  to  establishing  both  new  school-community  relationships  apd  a  simple  fqrmar 
for  increasing  their  utility^!.  ^ 


The  background  and  philo^ophic^t  considerations. underlying  cooperative  agreements  are  pre- 
sented followed'by  a ''puts  and  bolts"  approach  to  pf^nrling,  negotiVing,  wrrting,  installing/and^ 
evaluating  cooperative a^r'eements^etw'een  educational  Ti*istrtutioils  ^n^  business,  industry,  and 
.^abor  in  the  rural  commynfitys^  Later  chapters. present  examples  of  agreernents  that  have  been  sue 
c*essfully  implefnented  at  all  grade  levels,  these  may  b§?tonsiderpd^for  p.ossible  adaptation4>»^t^ 
Specif icvsituation  in  which  the  user  tries  to  apply  tooMrajiye  agreemeots.        .  . 

•  .  ,  -V;  •.  \.  -  ,,5.,  '  '    i  ■  '        •  •  - 

For  thos^  desirtnJ^)5?ist$rice'in  some  specific  phase  of  rniplemenitii^ cooperative  agreementis,- 
several  resources  are  pftesent/d  in  the  appendices.  V  ' 


Goals 


The  goals  of  this  guide  are 

1,     To  indicate  the  types  of  business,  iilid^ 
resources  th^t  most  frequently  anct^ 


f,organizatioj^/alMt^  community 
^ratewith  l|bcal*school  districts; 


rural/smgll  schools  a 


eloping  cooperative  agreements  between 
^^enting  examples  of  such  agreements; 


5/ 


To  provide  suggestidn^TO|^^i^  cooperative  agreements  through  reference 

to  a  nationally  ba^d  cor(\il)\\dtt\Qf^^0e^  cooperative  career  guidance  agreements; 

To  provia^  suggested meanVofiplanning,  implementing,  and  evaluating  cooperative  career 
guidanciB  agreement^  in  rural/snriail  schools  and  rural  communities; 

To  provide  cautions  cqncejr^^g  re^^Sf^sibilities,  hazards,  and  liabilities  v\^ch  may  be  in- 


curred wt^i^tyinstalling  sufi§ 


In  summary,  school-^mmuifiity  relationships  are  a  viable  method  of  enhancing  the  guidance 
programs  of  rural/sfnall  schools.  This.guitle  ha§  been  designeo^^  comprehensive,  practical  tool  for 
those  interested  in  Irnplernenting  such  relationships/"  ^ 

Chapter  ll  liDresents  the  reader' w'th  some  background  information  about  rural  communities, 
cooperative  relationships,  and  the  research  leading  to  the  developrtient  of  this  guide. 
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BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 


C>iapt«r  II  ^'  .       '  . 

B/^CKG  ROUND  INFORMATION        '  '  ? 

The  guidelines  in  this  han^'ok  are  based  upon  two  broad  sources  of  information:  research 
,         literature  related  to  cooperative  relationships  between  schools  and  communities  and  information 
gathered'from  individuals  and  organizations  currently  involved  in  cooperative  activities.  Follow- 
ing are  the  highlights  of  the  literature  review,  a,description  of  the  research  and  development  meth- 
odology use4  in  this  project,  and  several  conclusions  that  can  be  applied  to  rural  school-commuhitsrv 
'projects.  • 

Literature  Review  .  ^ 

Couey  et  al.  (1976)  proVide  some  interesting  and  challenging  facts  about  rural  populations  and 
population  trends.  They  cite  G>eissman  (1969)  and  Tyner  (1971)  in  stating,  "We  should  not  take 
lightly  the  existence  of  rural  America."  Some  55.3  million  people  are  considered  to  be  rural  on  the 
rural-urban  continuum.  This  figure  is  roughly  twice  the  total  population  of  Canada  and  Wstitutes 
what  could  be  considered  the  nmth  largest  country  in  the  world.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  of  this 
total  as  many  as  1 1.1  million  can  be  classified  as  poor.  This  constittJtes  one-third  of  our  country's 
economically  disadvantaged  (Tyner,  1971). 

Couey  et  al.  refer  to  Greissman's  statements  about  rural  population  trends.  The  rural  popu- 
lation pyramid  shows  a  large  block  of  persons  under  nineteen  years  old  and  another  large  block  z^- 
representing  the  sixty  to  sixty-nine  year  old  gi^>up.  The  younger  adult  working  population  is  signif- 
icantly smaller.  The  most  logical  interpretation, of  this  trend  is  that  there  must  be  a  heavy  out- 
migration  of  these  younger  adults  to  find  work  in  other  areas. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  rural/small  schools  establishing^operative  relationships 
with  the  broader  community  derives  from  these  facts.  Couey  et  al.  make  the  point  that,  "Since 
these  youth  will  move  to  other  areas  to  earn  a  living,  this  education  should  equip  them  for  this." 

One  realistic  way  to  provide  education  to  equip  rural  youth  for  working  in  a  new  environment 
is  to  implement  cooperative  agreements  and  relationships.  These  can  provide  information,  experiences 
and  skills,  as  well  as  promote  attitudes  and  values,  needed  in  other  areas  bj^Phl  ^ouXh  before  they 
^.^^^^^^  are  faced  with  the  need  to  adjust  to  a  hew  setting.  Those  experiences  ai^Rills  can  be  provided 
~J,either  by  bringing  a  group  of  persons  who  ar%,knowledgeable  about  other  environments  into  the 
rural  school,  or  by  taking  rural  youth  into  the  broader  community.  Through  community  interaction, 
students  can  learn  about  or  experience  conditions  similar  to  those  they  will  find  in  the  settings  to 
which  they  may  migrate.  i 

For  a  fuller  description  of  the  rural  home,  school,  and  community,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
State  of  tl^Art  RevimgmtBl  America  Series  (3977).  The  facts  and  ifigures  presented  in  this  volume 
contribute  to  a  clearer  UTWerstanding  of  the  problems  of  rurality  as  well  as  its  advawtaaes.  It  also  pro- 
vides additional  rationale  for  preparing  rural  youth  for  out-migration  which  in  many  cates  is  inevitable. 


( 
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The  disadvantaging  characteristics  of  rural  school?  are  emphasized  in  most  of  the  literature. 
Bottoms  ( 1970)  has  described  shortcomings  of  rural  education  which  are'constraints  to'the  effective 
and  systematic  use  of  cooperative  agreements  in  the  rural  community.  > 

1.  Due  to  limited  Vesources,  rural  schools  have  inadequiite  facilities  and  equipment. 

2.  For  many  rural  youth  the  opportunities  for  occupational  education  are  limited  to  course 
offerings  in  agrjGujti/e  or  homemaking  e<^ucation.   \  .  , 

3.  Rural  sq^hools  to^ayare  more  traditiOTial  and  resTist  change  more  than  urban  schools. 

4.  The  cooperative  concept  is  not  widely  used  in  rural  areas  because  of  the  scarcity  of  indus- 
tries and  businesses  that  could  appropriately  enter  into  such  a  cooperative  relationship 
with  the  schools. 

5.  Because  of  geographical  setting,  rural  youth  are  not  exposed  to^major  industrial  comple^<es, 

r 

^  6.     Effective. career  orientation  programs  must  be  a  coordinated  effort  involving  the  students, 
parents,  school  personnel,  community  service  personnel,  service  clubs,  trade  and  profes- 
'sional  groups,  and  unions. 

7.     Geographical  distances  in  the  rural  community  are  a  constraint  in  such  a  coordinated  effort. 

Robinson  and  Schmidt  (1971)  add  another  significant  weakness  of  rural  schools, when  they  point 
t)ut  that  there  remains  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  school  administrators  to  jointly  engage  industry  and 
various  community  agencies  in  school  planning  and  developing  of  employability  programs  for  rural 
disadvantaged  youth. 


While  these  constraint^re  very  real  in  many  rural  settings,  they  do  not  totally  preclude  coop- 
erative relatior^hips  for  ru(a\  areas.  Sturges  (1974)  has  outlined  several  strategies  for  improving  in- 
struction in  sn^all  schools.  Among  them  are  close  school-community  relations,  use  of  small  schools 
as  community  learning  centers,  and  maximum  utilization  of  (all)  resources. 

Many  of  the  kinds  of  activities  described  in  the  literature  are  applicable  to  guidance  in  either 
rurtll  or  urban  areas  Many  of  these  cooperative  activities  with  the  broader  community  are  designed 
tOxseVvfe  yquth  directly,  such  as  work  experience  programs  or  career  days  in  the  schools.  Cooperative 
agreements  may  also  foster  staff  development  by  expanding  awareness  of  potential  cooperative  rela- 
tionsfiips  with  business,  industry,  labor,  and  private  individuals.  A  listing  of  fully  described  agree- 
ments covering  a  broad  spectrum  of  areas  of  cooperation  possible  for  rural/small  schools  is  presented 
in  Chapters  V  IX. 


Business  and  Industry 

One  goidance  activity  in  connection  with  business  and  industry^  available  nationwido^nd  not 
specifically  limited  to  either  rural  or  urban  populations,  is  the  Career  Guidance  Institute  designed  by 
the  Natior^^J  Alliance  of  Businessmen  (NAB).  The  institute  has  as  its  goal  in-service  ecJucation  of 
schQOl  sta|J  J;o  serve  the  disadvantaged.  Primary  objectives  of  the  Career  Guidance  Institute  are: 

,   1 .     To  increase  the  awareness  of  educators  and  employers  of  tfie  requirements  of  career 
preparation  for  disadvantaged  students. 
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2.  To  improve  the  career  guidance  provided  these  students  by  increasirrg'"^ucator  knowledge 
of  private  sector  job  conditions,  and  J 

3.  To  increase  the  number  and  intensity  of  contacts  between  educators  and  bift 


inessmen. 


The  typical  institute  is  sponsored  by  a^S^I  college  or  university  arid  directed  by  a  faculty  mem- 
ber of  that  institution. 

According  to  MAB,  Career  GujdanceTnstitutes  provide  severartpenefits  *  * 

1.  Where  Career  Guidance  Institutes  have  been  conducted,  the  high  school  dropout  rate  is 
beginning  to  decline. 

2.  In  these  areas  the  flow  of  untrained  and  unskilled  youth  into  the  job  market  is  leveling  off. 

3.  The  improved  skill  level  and  motivation  of  disadvantaged  high  school  graduates  is  making 
them  conripetitive  with  non-disadvantaged  graduate  job  seekers. 

4.  Institutes  that  involve  educators  and  .industrial  personnel  in  intensive;  personal  interaction 
produce  significant  attitudinal  changes  among  both  groups.  Both  educators  and/business- 
men come  away  from  Institute  sessions  with  a  greater  appreciation  for  the  need  to  improve 
career  guidance  programs  in  high  schools  and  to  open  additional  job  opportunities  in  the 
private  sector  for  disadvantaged  youth.  j 

5.  Students  having  direct  contact  with  I  nstitute  participants  are  making  better  career  choices, 
showing  greater  interest  in  related  high  school  trainin/ courses,  and  improving  their  com- 
munication skills.  / 

Independent  business  persons,  educators,  community  leaders  or  corporate  executives  who  want 
to  participate  in  any  of  the  Youth  Programs  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  should  call  the 
local  metro  director  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  tb  obtain  additional  iaformation  The 
telephone  number  of  the  local  office  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  can  be  found  in  most 
telephone  directories,  or  contact: 

Vice  President,  Youth  Programs 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
1730  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
202/343-7205 


Labor 

Organized  labor  was  initially  skeptical  of  the  career  education  movement  on  the  basis  that  it 
was  simply  job  training  with  a  new  name  and  designed  to  fill  the  nation's  manpower  needs  without 
regard  for  fostering  the  full  development  of  individual  students. 

The  AFL  CIO  blames  the  high  yoUth  unemployment  rate  (20  percent  ovt;iull,  nearly  40  percent 
for  black  youth)  on  the  economy  and  not  on  the  schools'  failure  to  provide  students  with  siileable 
skills.  It  opposed  the  "employer-based  model"  for  career  education  conceived  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  This  program  was  to  combine  classroom  teaching  with  on  the-joh  experience  for  students 
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from  13  to  20  years  old  and  was  to  be  created,  developed,  and  operated  by  a  consortiunn  of  employ 
'ers.  Four  "employer-based  model-  programs  were  begun,  but  were  notjiontinued.  As  tfte  program 
now  exists,  it  is  called  the  "experience  based  career  education  model"  due  to  labor's  opposition  to 
the  original  concept  and  title. 

'    Th,e  Jate  Dr.  John  A.  Sessions,  Assistant  Director  of»the  A.F1-CI0  Education  Department,  de 
scribed  twp  examples  of  labor's  involvement  with'education  in'a  paper  delivel-^d  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  February  24,  1976;  -y^  , 

The  City  of  Chesapeake,  Virginia,  obtained  fede/^l  grants  to  establish  an  Educational 
Media  Center  in  the  city  jail  and  to  develop  a  counseling  and  orientation  program  for 
inmates,  but  the  most  important  phase  of  the  project  came  with. a  federal  grant  to 
'     ,  establish  a  work  release  program  which  allows  irKPates  freedom  to  work  at  steady 
jobs  on  weekends  while  serving  out  jail  terms  or  firYes. 

The  C^hesapeake  program  is  a  model  of  total  community  involvement  in  tlie  planning 
of  the  program.  Too  often  "involving  the  community"  means  coming  to  the  various 
elements  in  the  community  after  the  project  design  has  hardened  and  then  trying  to 
win  community  sanction  for  that  which  the  community  had  no  part  in  shaping.  The 
Chesapeake  program  began  with  a  broadly  based  community  group  including  botfi 
employers  and  organized  labor.  The  program  was  accepted  by  the  community  be 
cause  the  community  had  helped  to  plan  it. 

Dr.  Sessions  also  described  an  effort  that  failed  because  of  misunderstanding  by  a  union  official 
caused  by  after  the-fact  involvement  of  the  union.  Dr.  Sessions  explained  that  the  time  to  involve 
labor  is  the  morning  of  the  first  day  that  one  decides  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  begin  a  career  de 
velopment  program.  The  local  field  representative  of  the  Human  Resources  Development  Institute 
can  be  immensely  helpful  if  he  or  she  is  involved  in  plans  from  the  very  beginning.  That  represen 
tative  can  cause  serious  obstacles  to  the  program  if  he  or  she  is  involved  only  at  the  last  minute. 

Dr.  Sessions  emphasized  that  once  contact  is  made  with  organized  labor,  i  t  becomes  clear  that 
its  spokespersons  are  by  no  means  passive  participants.  Tfiey  are  likely  to  be  skeptical  and  full  of 
the  difficult  questions  that  particularly  concern  them  but  will  vigorously  suf)port  well  planned  ef 
forts. 

The  AF  L  CIO  has  long  supported  two  year  institutions  i  n  training  skilled  workers.  It  supports 
all  levels  of  public  e^ducation  and  has  taken  some  steps  to  cooperate  witfi  educators  in  implementing 
career  education,  h^owever,  many  original  career  education  concepts  inay  need  considerat)le  tailor 
ing  to  fit  labor  policy.  The  AFL  CIO  restated  its  basical  ly  firm  f)Osition  in  a  paper  f)repared  for  or 
ganized  labor  participants  in  th6  Commissioner's  Conference  on  Career  Education,  Houston,  Novern 
f)er  7  10,  1976,  l)y  tfie  AFL  CIO  Defrartinent  of  Education. 

According  t^)  Carroll  M.  Hutton,  Director  of  tlu.'  UAW  Ediicdtton  Dep.ntinent,  tfie  IJAW  issued 
its  first  policy  stajemenf  supporting  career  education  in  Jaiuiafy  197G.  Tfie  statement  came  cis  .\ 
result  of  the  unioh's  involvement  witli  career  education  since  1973,  durifuj  wluch  time  ufiion  f)[iil()s 
opfiies  were  blenrfed  witfi  career  education  definitions. 

Mutton  highliglUed  tlu?  fact  tluit  \\\v,  UAW  Constitutiofi  mandates  loctil  unions  to  esttil)lisfi 
txlucation  committees  and  reaffirmed  tlie  union's  dedicatiofi  to  tlie  "total  |)ersof)"  concc^pt  "We 
believe  viable  alternatives  could  be  develo()ed  to  acliieve  tfie  o[)|ectives  of  career  education  and  still 
not  violate  child  labor  laws  arid  minimum  wagt^  standards." 
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The  UAW  is  now  calling  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  National  Career  Education  Advisory 
Committee  "in  such  away  as  to  guarantee  adequate  representation  of  organized  labor*.  .  ." 

In  general,  organized  labor  is  eager  to  cooperate  with  educators.  Peter  Bommarito,  addressing 
'  the  Ndtpnal  Conference  on  Career  Education  in  1976,  stated  that : 

\^^-in  labor  strongly  endor^  the  concepKof  career  ayyafeness  coupled  with  expanded 
career  choices  and  a  sounctfcad6mic  background  for  ^{(children  in  America.  We'.ha^e 
no  pi\)blem  yvUh  the  concept,  bgt  we^Q  have  p 
'  /yfrhich-this^concept  ftas  tiil^H  ifiterpretedT^e  hdp^^fhat  recen;invita.tipns  to  p'artit-- 
ipate  in  planning  and  implementing  Career  education  programs  are  indeed  that,  and 
not  merely  an  effort  to  secure  our  seal  of  approval.  .  .  .  There  is,  or  should  be'  a 
natural  alliance  between  organised  labor  and  public  education.  .^Ht  was  organized, 
labor  that  fought  so  hard  in  the  last  century  to  make  first  clasjs,  free  public  education 

^  ^^^ilable  to  all  as  a  matter  of  right  For  too  long  labor  h^  been  made  to  stand 

"   outside  the  doors  while  critical  decisions  affecting  our  chi.ldren  were  made  inside.  ,  .  . 
For  too  long  "community  resources"  has  meant  every  resource  except  labor,  ... 
(Italics  by  authors) 

Labor  leaders  often  differ  with  statements  such  as  the  comment  by  Edward  Zigler  of  Yale  that 
skilled  and  semi-skitfed  labor  must  be  viewed  as  "deeply  satisfying."  Labor  leaders  generally  feel 
that  a  worker's  primary  satisfaction  is  not  in  conforming  to  a  "work  ethic"  or  in  the  dignity  of 
labor,  but  in  "putting  the  bread  on  the  table." 


Other  School  Community  Agreements 

The  Illinois  Office  of  Education,  encouraged  by  U.S.  Office  of  Education  priorities,  has  a  com- 
prehensive vocational  program  for  three  groups  with  special  needs.^  One  is  the  Work  Experience  and 
Career  Exploration  Proiram  (WECEP)  for  academically  disadvantaged  fourteen  and  fifteen  year  old 
students.  The  Illinois  Department  of  Adult,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  began  the  progran 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  The  Department  wsgved  the  employment  age 
restriction,  in  orderrto  increase  the  students'  self-esteem  while  providing  them  with  an  opportunity 
to  explore  career  options^ develop  positive  attitudes  toward  work,  gain  entry  level  skills,  and  con 
tinue  their  education  beyond  the  age  of  16. 

•  Another  program  is  the  Early  School  Leaver  (ESL)  program  for  high  school  dropouts  with 
unsatisfactory  employment  prospects.  Most  of  this  program  i5  provided  by  community  colleges 
due  to  the  belief  that  the  early  school  leavers  are  more  comfortable  among  community  college 
students  than  among  high  school  students.  Along  with  the  work  experience  program,  career  infor 
mation,  remedial  basic  education  and  employment  survival  skills  are  made  available  to  students. 

A  third  program  is  for  handicapped  persons  to  receive  assistance  and  encouragement  in  enter 
ing  the  job  rjiarket  as  a  part  of  their  cooperative  education  program.  Where  the  number  of  handi 
capped  students  in  a  particular  school  is  too  small  to  support  a  separate  program,  several  schools 
sponsor  a  single  program.  Transportation  is  provided  where  necessary,  inclu(iinq  transportation  to 
places  of  work. 

For  more  information  contact;  Departnient  of  Achilt,  Vocdtioniil  and  Technical  EcJucation, 
Illinois  Office  of  Education,  100  North  First  Street,  Springfield,  Illinois  62777,  Phone  (217)  782 
4870, 
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Dr,  James  F,  Shill,  Director  of  Research  and  Curriculum  Unit,  Mississippi  State  University 
(Drawer  DX,  Mississippi  State,  MS  39762;  phone  601/325-2510),  directed  a  project  designed  to 
yfeld  vocational  prediction  tests  for  use  with  the  educable  mentally  retarded  in  rural  school  systems, 
where  expensive  testing  systems  are  out  of  reach,  "The  primary  purpose  of  the  project,"  accc^ding 
to  Shill,  "was  to  develop  identification  and  selection  criteria  for  use  in  enrolling  students  in  'special' 
vocational  programs  or,  in  some  cases,  allowing  students  in  'special'  programs  to  be  mainstreamed 
into  'regular'  vocational  programs."  The  project  also  proposed  to  establish  official  identification 
and  selection  criteria  for  mentally  handicapped  students  for  the  State  of  Mississippi,  The  project 
was  completed  December  31,  1977. 

Summers  ( 1 976)  points  out  that  vocational  guidance  counsel  ors  in  rural  areas  need  to  be  es- 
pecially aware  of  the  unprecedented  options  now  available  to  females.  Equal  rights  legislation  in- 
creasingly pervades  our  society  with  new  opportunities  for  women.  Traditional  sexist  roles  (father 
goes  to  work,  mother  stays  home)  are  likely  to  fade  more  rapidly  in  urban  areas  where^the  variety ' 
of  fields  that  include  women  are  more  apparent  to  the  high  school  girl. 

"Present  high  school  girls  can  expect  a  totally  different  job  market  than  that  faced  by  their 
mothers-or  even  their  older  si  sters-upon  graduation  from  high  school  or  college  or  vocational 
school,"  says  Summers.  She  also  suggests  that  school  counselors  can  and  should  be  instrumental  in 
changing  the  attitudes  of  male  and  female  students  and  that  they  encourage  students  to  participate 
in  classes,  clubs,  and  sports  without  regard  to  sex.  Summers  also  cites  the  necessity  of  having  accu- 
rate and  recent  job  and  educational  information,  of  providing  field  trips,  resource  persons,  and  other 
firsthand  information  regarding  various  occupations.  "This  is  especially  important  for  the  young 
woman  whose  access  to  occupational  models  is  limited  due  to  finances  or  whose  parents  discourage 
her  from  entering  previously  male  occupations." 

Warren  and  Way  (1973)  report  a  cooperative  agreement  between  The  Pamlico  School  System 
(Alliance,  N.C.)  and  Pamlico  Technical  Institute.  This  agreement  provides  formally  for  interaction 
between  the  two  instituti  ons.  The  overall  goal  is  "to  provide  integration  and  continuity  of  learning 
experiences  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student  and  the  environment  [community]  in  which 
he  must  function."  While  the  agreement  has  had  some  problems  of, coordination,  funding,  person- 
nel, and  high  school/college  credit,  it  is  reported  as  functioning  satisfactorily. 

Loustaunau  (1975)  describes  a  close  teacher-student-parent-community  cooperative  relation- 
ship. Meeker,  Colorado,  implemented  n  successful  program  of  community  participation  in  vocational 
needs  and  training.  This  program  invo  ved  both  human  and  facilities  resources  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity. Local  businesses  provided  short-  term  job  and  vocational  exploration  experiences  for  students 
without  pay.  She  also  notes  that  the  community  may  contain  a  good  deal  of  untapped  talent  and 
skill  that  o6ufd  be  used  to  provide  supportive  services  to  local  schools,  another  potent  argument  for 
schools  entering  into  cooperative  relationships.  She  also  quotes  a  National  Education  Association 
report  on  Improvement  of  Rural  Life: 

Every  good  community  school  will  have  a  curriculum  which  is  based  on  the  needs'Of 
boys  and  girls  growing  up  in  the  community  and  will  use  the  community  as  a  labora- 
tory  for  learning. 

Frankel  (1974)  suggests  that  cooperation  between  postsecondary  institutions  and  business 
and  industry  may  be  almost  a  by-product  of  the  rural  community  college.  That  is,  community 
college  occupational  programs  attract  business  and  industry  to  rural  areas  by  supplying  a  trained 
pool  of  workers,  thus  helping  to  alleviate  rural  poverty.  A  recognized  cooperative  relationship  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  firms  moving  into  the  community  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  attraction  of 
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business  and  industry  to  the  community.  This  attraction  is  heightened  as  the  community  college 
implements  the  appropriate  occupational  prograrps. 

Friedman  (1973)  describes  the  settlement  schools  of  Southern  Appalachia,  such  as  Berea  Col- 
lege, which  are  cooperative  enterprises.  Her  thesis  is  that  if  tHrSettlement  school'attempts  to  be- 
-^come  an  integral  part  of  the  community  through  participation  in  local  activities  and  by  inviting 
meaningful  community  cooperation  with  the  school,  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished.  Thf  settle- 
ment school  model  may  offer  additional  areas  of  school-community  cooperation  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  rural  areas. 

One  of  the  most  common  motives  for  inter  school  cooperation  at  all  levels  is  the  financial 
economy  inherent  in  several  districts  sharing  services  (Mallas  et  aL,  1973;  Uxer,  1974).  Through 
shared  services  school  officials  can  economically  provide  additional  educative  or  supportive  tervices 
to  studentsdespite  shrinking  budget  allocations  and  the  effect  of  inflation  on  their  budgets.  Other 
motives  revblve  around  development,  testing,  and  revision  of  localized  instructional  materials 
through  school-community  cooperation.  ^ 

Significant  numbers  of  cooperative  programs  in  the  rural  community  have  as^ their  purpose 
some  career  guidance  functions.  These  generally  revolve  around  field  trips,  short-term  work  expe- 
rience, and  provision  of  speakers  in  rural  community.  Some  others  described  by  Couey  et  al.  (1976) 
which  seem  promising  for  sparsely  settled  areas  are  mobjle^career  exploration  units  (Utah),  video- 
taped career  exploration  programs  (Alabama),  simutation  models  in  specific  subject  areas  (Virginia). 

The  appropriate  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  school-community  cooperative  agreements  are  a 
highly  viable  strategy  insjural  career  guidance  and  they  usually  operate  best  as  a  part  of  a  systematic 
career  guidance  effort  which  includes  a  vari  ety  of  strategies. 

The  foregoing  literature  review  is  intended  only  to  give  the  reader  the  highlights  of  the  litera- 
ture, some  knowledge  that  the  authors  are  cognizant  of  constraints  in  the  rural  environment,  and  a 
sampler  of  some  viable  strategies  for  career  guidance  based  on  firsthand  inputs  from  the  broader 
community.  i 


Research  Methodology 

A  national  survey  of  cooperative  agreements  was  undertaken  as  a  part  of  this  project.  The 
primary  methods  of  data  collection  were  a  questionnaire  survey,  telephone  interviews  with  selected 
participants,  and  follow-up  letters  and  questionnaires  to  gain  further  information  where  nee.ded. 

The  original  questionnaire,  with  appropriate  modifications  to  suit  the  populations  surveyed, 
was  mailed  to  the  following: 

•  184  representatives  of  business,  industry,  and  labor;  » 

•  2750  rural/small  schools  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  (this  is  1/3  of  the  national 
total); 

•  300  postsecondary  schools; 
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•  6  state  department  of  education  officials  in  each  of  the  50  states*  (this  included  state 
directors  of  vocational  education,  state  directors  of  occupational  research  coordinating 
units  (ORCU),  state  guidance  supervisors  and  state  coordinators  of  career  education);  and 

•  7  national  advisors  of  vocational  youth  clubs. 

In  many  cases  the  researchers  were  referred  to  other  contacts  within  an  agency  or  in  a  related 
agency.  To  the  extep*^ossible,  these  additional  contacts  were  also  surveyed  by  questionnaires  and 
telephone  interviey^.  Survey  returns  were  tabulated  for  analysis  on  two  large  matrix  boards  which 
plot  people  along  one  axis  and  agreement  features  along  the  other.  One  matrix  was  used  for  record- 
ing returns  from  business,  industry,  and  labor;  the  other  was  used  for  recording  returns  from  educa- 
tional institutions. 

The  matrices  consisted  of  62  columns  and  25  rows,  producing  1,550  cells  for  entering  data  con- 
cerning existing  and  suggested  agreements.  By  noting  the  voids  in  the  existing  entries  and  the  filled 
cells  m  the  suggested  entries,  the  authors  were  able  to  determine  the  priorities  for  selecting  agree- 
ments to  be  included  in  the  guide. 

Survey  results  were  extremely  dis^pointing  in  terms  of  usable  agreements.  Many  potential 
respondents  to  the  project  survey  tnay  be  involved  in  effective  cooperative  relationships  with  local 
businesses,  industry  and  labor  organizations,  but  may  not  regard  these /elationships  as  formal  enough 
and/or  extensive  enough  to  be  classified  and  described  as  "cooperative  agreements."  Another  pos- 
sible reason  for  the  limited  response  is  that  existing  cooperative  agreements  may  relate  to  area  voca- 
tional schools  and  were  perceived  as  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high  school  counselor  or  principal. 

Following  the  survey,  other  means  of  dataT gathering  were  employed.  These  included: 


•  Personal  contacts  with  43  directors  of  funded  programs  of  career  education; 

•  Use  of  library  at  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education; 

•  Recanvassing  of  50  selected  secondary  schools  and  20  postsecondary  educational  centers; 

•  Telephoning  representatives  of  33  state  department  of  education  personnel  and  12  local 
educajion  agency; 

•  Use  of  other  published  materials,  e.g.,  newsletters,  brochures,  pamphlets; 

•  Referrals  to  specific  programs  by  state  department  ol  education  personnel  and  inter- 
mediate school  district  personnel;  and 

•  Planned  contacts  at  approximately  20  national,  state,  regional  and  local  meetings,  confer- 


In  addition  to  the  data  gathered  from  the  survey,  an  ERIC  search  provided  307  document  cita- 
tions and  abstracts.  On  the  basis  of  these  abstracts,  72  documents  were  chosen  for  examination. 
Little  information  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  concept  of  cooperative  agreements  in  rural/small 
schools  was  found,  although  some  interesting  concepts  were  brought  out  in  some  articles. 


*These  were  surveyed  for  their  specjal  knowledge  of  rural/small  school  districts  which  did  not  receive  the 
original  questionnaire  but  which  might  have  cooperative  agreements  in  operation.  This  also  served  as  a  general 
follow-up  to  the  2,750  primary  sources  in  school  districts. 


ences,  etc. 
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A  project  library  of  some  300  documents  was  organized  and  examined  for  existing  agreements 
and  for  ideas  related  to  school-community  cooperation.  Aside  from  survey  data,  soiVie  of  the  most 
useful  information,  e.g.,  sample  agreements  and  sample  forms  have  been  gathered  from  the  library. 
Primary  sources  of  library  materials  were  many  of  the  presenters  at  the  1976  Commissioner's  Con- 
ference on  Career  Education  held  in  Houston,  Texas.  The^e  included  representatives  of  schools  from 
K-14^d  repres^tatives  of  business,  industry,  and  labor.  Copies  of  those  presentations  wKich  cen- 
tereff*8n  business\  industry  or  labor  cooperation  were  requested  from  the  presenters.  Answers  to 
those  requests  yielded  many  interesting  and  innovative  materials  and  ideas,  which  have  been  inte- 
grated into  the  materials  that  follow.  ^ 

Typical  School  and  Community  in  Survey 

Demographic  information  provided  by  the  123  survey  respondents  indicated  that,  on  the  basis 
of  means  calculated  from  all  of  the  returns,  the  typical  responding  rural  school  district  serves  a  com- 
munity of  about  7,180  population  in  the  northern  midwest.  It  is  predominantly  agricultural  but 
pt^s  some  manufacturing,  mining,  business,  and  tourism  occupations.  Employment  opportunities 
\^^|prm  comrriuting  distance  of  the  community  are  a  little  less  than  fajr  (4.7  on  a^cal^f  0-10),  The 
community  is  located  about  60  miles  frOm  the  nearest  citypf  25,000  or  more  and  has  no  city  of  that 
size  or  larger  within  the  borders  of  the  county  in  vA^iicWfislocated.  Figure  1  shows  the  distribution 
of  responses  to  the  survey  by  state  and  thus,  the  location  in  the  northern  midwest  of  our  typical  rural 
school  district.  This  is  indicated  by  the  shaded  portion  of  the  map.  Numerals  show  the  number  of 
responses  from  each  state. 

The  typical  rural  school  district  has  1,364  students  in  the  total  district.  Grade  population  dis- 
tribution is  as  follows: 

K-6  731 
7-8  222 
7-12  411 

district  has  just  over  one  counselor  for  all  its  students  and  it  offers  4.5  vocational  courses. 
It  harsome  access  to  shared-time  vocational  courses  located  in  an  area  vocational  school  which  is 
administered  by  some  authority  other  than  the  local  district  to  serve  several  similar-sized  rural  school 
districts.  Last  year's  graduating  seniors  indicated  post-grad^jation  activities  as  follows: 

Employed  37.0% 

Seeking  Jobs         8  8.4% 

Entered  Military  Ser^ce  12.8% 

Going  for  Further  Education  37.0% 

Remaining  at  Home  .4% 

Undergoing  Special  Services  .1% 

Homemaker  and/or  Married  2.0% 

Unemployed,  Not  Se\kmg  Jobs  .1%  ^ 

Unspecified,  UnknownTMoved  Away  2  3% 

/ 

It  should  be  noted  th^  population  figures  for  the  district  ahd  the  community  are  probably  some- 
what inflated  due  to  the  fact  that  some  districts  and  communities  were  reported  as  being  very  large. 
Since  they  apparently  fit  the  parameters  of  the  survey,  it  is  assumed  that  they  must  be  consolidated 
districts.  Whatever  the  reason,  they  probably  inflate  the  mean  to  some  degree.  Thus,  actual  typical 
rural  schools  and  communities  are  somewhat  smaller  than  indicated  here. 
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In  addition,  it  was  discovered  that  many  rural  school  districts  in  the  United  States  have  no  vo- 
cational  programs  whatsoever.  Approximately  8  percent  of  respondents  to  the  survey  queiitlonnaire 
reported  none.  It  cm\  be  assumed  that  a  much  higher  percentage  of  those  who  did  not  respond  have 
no  vocational  prograrri. 

Approximately  8  percent  of  resi^nding  high  schools  are  served  by  an  Area  Vocational  Technical 
Center,  typically  20  miles  away,  where  students  attend  half-day  sessions.  In  addition  to  speciaTcur- 
ricular  offerings  to  meet  demand  in  specific  geographic  areas,  these  centers  usually  offer  programs  in 
building  trades,  home  economics,  business  (secretarial),  agriculture,  metals,  and  auto  mechanics. 

In  mqst  rural  schools  where  the  total  school  district  population  is  less  than  500,  a  staff  member 
devotes  SO.percent  time  to  counseling.  Where  the  total  population  is  more  than  500,  there  is  generally 
one  full-time  counselor,  and  in  districts  of  near  2,000  there  may  be  as  many  as  two  full-time  counselors. 

The  great  rnajority  of  educators  appraised  local  job  prospects  as  "fair,"  but  well  below  10  per- 
cent of  this  year's  graduates  we're  classified  as  unemployed.  Equal  percentages  (37  percent)  were 
classified  as  "pursuing  furthifr  education."  About  2  percent  of  this  year's  graduates  are  occupational ly 
classified  as  "married/'       a^pother  ,4  percent  as  "working  on  parents'  farm." 

Some  administrators  stated  a  need  f6r  placing  students  in  post  high  school  trade  and  industrial 
cooperative  vocational  education  programs.  They  cited  shortages  of  qualified  plumbers,  carpenters, 
mechanics,  and  other  skilled  laborers  due  to  better  wages  for  similarjobs^in  urban  areas.  Some  also 
mentioned  the  high  cost  per  pupil  of  vocational  education  at^hejMgh  school  level;  others  wanted  vo- 
cational education  at  the  secondary  level  because  of  the  hi^hcost  of  postsecondary  vocational  train- 
ing, which  puts  it  beyond  the  reach  of  some  high  school/graduates.  An  additional  group  indicated 
they  are  under  pressure  from  their  state  departments-of  education  to  institute  or  expand  vocational 
programs.  ^ 

Thfe  study  revealed  that  some  administrators  in  rural/small  schools  have  a  negative  attitude  to- 
ward vocational  ^ucation.  Most  urban  areas  have  or  hope  to  have  Vocational  and  work  experience 
programs,  but  rural  areas  may  be  less  receptive.  One  rural  superintendent  considers  vocational  edu- 
cation "inappropriate"  through  grade  12.  Several  respondents  expressed  a  preference  for  "basic" 
over  vocational  education  through  high  school.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  most  rural/small 
school  administrators  are  eager  to  provide  their  students  with  the  oppotunity  to  be  graduated  from 
high  school  equipped  with  competitive  job  skills. 


Conclusions 

Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  research,  including  the  literature  review,  the  project  survey, 
and  interviews  are  as  follows: 

•  While  there  seem  to  be  numerous  cooperative  agreements  between  education  and  business, 
industry,  and  labor  in  urban  areas,  guidance-related  cooperative  agreements  are  much  less 
common  in  rural/small  school  areas.  In  some  cases,  however,  effective  and  complex  pro- 
grams are  providing  excellent  services  to  students,  business,  industry,  labor,  and  the  com- 
munity. 

•  '  Probably  the  vast  majority  of  the  agreements  which  dp  exist  in  rural/small  school  career 

guidance  are  informal  in  nature. 


•  Thfe  relatively  small  number  of , guidance  and  counseling  personnel  to  be  found  in  ruraly^' 
small  schools  tsgelher  with  a  prdb"able  overscheduling  of  their  timte  may  have  precluded 
them  from  entering  into  such  agreements  in  the  past. 

•  Many  eyisting^agreements  are  made  between  the  individua<  classroom  teacher  and  an  indi> 
vidual  in  the  community.  They  are  not  a  matter  of  record,  thus  cannot  be  reported  here  y 
althoggh  they  may  be  very  effective  in  the  situation  in  which  they  are  used. 

•  Possibly  the  isolation  of  many  rural  schools,  irom  the  perspective  of  the  rural  counselor, 
administrator,  and/pr  teacher,  precludes  the  use  of  cooperative  agreements  with  business, 
industry,  and  labor.        \  '  ^ 

'         '  (  ^  \ 

•  The  relatively  narrow  scope  of  business,  intfustry,  and  labor  to\be  found  in  many  riiral  ^ 

districts  often  limits  all  but  the  most  informal  kinds  of  cooperative  agreements.      ^  \ 

•  The  relatively  less  frequent  provision  of  broad  vocational  education  programs  in  ma^y  f 
rural  areas  may  tend  to  cause  many  rural/small  school  guidance  and  counseling  persdhnel 

to  overlook  the  value  of  cooperative  agreements  with  business,  industry,  and  labor  ^  • 

career  guidance  tool.  <^  o| 

The  following  chapter.  Leadership  and  Community  Support,  describes  the  roles  of  those  pl$n-  I 
ning  and  implementing  cooperative  agreements  and  suggests  some  ways  for  gaining  support  for  fKese 
activities  in  the  school  and  community. 
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Chapter  III  ^ 
LEADERSHIP  AND  COMMUNITY  SUPPORT 


Leadarship  Responsibility  *  ^ 

There  are  a  number  of  gatel4||^^  to  effecti^  school-community  collaboration  in  career  guid- 
ance. These  individuals  stand  at  thf^rface  between  the  school  and  community  and,  as  the  meta- 
phor inr^ies,  control  the  access  of  one  to  the  other.  They  consist  mainly  of  educational  adminis- 
trators (particularly  superintendents),  employers,  and  community  and  educational  leaders. 

In  any  school  organization  the  ultimate  legitimate  authority  rests  with  the  chief  school  officer- 
the  college  president,  superintendent  or  principal,  and  with  the  board  of  education  or  board  of  trustees. 
In  most  cases  it  is  helpful  if  these  authorities  appoint  a  qualified  individual  with  coordination  respon- 
sibilities whose  job  it  will  be  to  provide  day-to-day  leadership  in  negotiating,  writing,  and  implementing 
cooperative  agreements  between  the  broader  community  and  their  schools  (see  Figure  2). 

Figure  2.  Relationship  of  Coordinator  to  School  and  Community 
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The  coordinator  ought  to  be  familiar  with  bdth  the  career  guidance  needs  of  students  and  the  ^ 
.opportunities  for  school-community  collaboration  in  career  guidance  for  the  broad  spectrum  of 
students  served  in  the  specific  setting. 

Responsibility  for  coordination  must  rest  on  one  individual  if  a  total  career  guidance  system, 
indudinD  the  um  of  cooperative  agreements  with  the  broader  community,  is  to  become  a  reality.  V 
This  requirements  is  supported  by  the  Public  Policy  Report  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufic- 
turers  (NAM,  1969)  which  says:  "The  Association  advocates  that  a  qualified  person  of  appropriate 
rank  be  designated  ...  to  coordinate  and  encourage  business-industry-education  cooperation.  .  . 
It  is  evident  that  business  and  industry  perceive  the  use  of  a  coordinator  as  the  most  appropriate 
means  of  forging  a  permanent,  identifiable  communication  link  between  education  and  the  broadq^ 
community.  The  NAM  further  state*:  -        ,     .  *^ 

A  communications  focal  point  in  each  school  system  is  required  if  industry-education 
cooperation  is  to  achieve  its  full  potential.  This  communications  center  also  can  be  the 
coordinating  mechanism  witWn  the  school  system  to  promote  and  encourage  the  utili- 
zation of  education  resources\yailable  from  industry  [and  the  broader  community] . 

The  ajipointment  of  an  industry-education  coordinator  should  be  of  vital  concern  and 

int^est  to  both  businessmen  dnd  educators  in  all  states  for  it  has  many  mutual  benefits. 

< 

Inline  with  the  above  stateiVients,  the  coordinator  will  normally  be  the  primary  person  to  con- 
tact community  organizations  and  members  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  cooperative  agree- 
ments. This  individual  will  also  expedite  the  use  of  cooperative  agreements  with  the  community  by 
school  personnel. 

The  role  of  the  coordinator  should  be  made  clear  by  the  school  aythorities  to  both  the  commu- 
nity and  to  the  school  staff  in  ordpr  to  minimize  time  spent  by  thfe  coordinator  in  establishing  credi- 
bility for  the  role  that  person  is  to  play  in  the  educational  enterprise.  Particularly  when  interactrng 
with  the  community  the  coordinator  needs  to  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  representative  of  the 
school.  The  coordinator's  ability  to  make  contacts  with  school  staff  will  also  be  enhanced  through 
clarification  of  his  or  her  role  by  the  school  authorities. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  rural  schools,  the  kinds  of  coordination  responsibilities  envisioned  here 
will  probably  be  assigned  to  amindividual  in  addition  to  other  duties.  Because  of  the  probability 
that  this  assignment  will  be  anCsdd-on/'  it  is  necessary  to  choose  someone  who  can  conveniently 
tlovetail  coordination  of  cooperative  agreements  with  other  responsibilities.  Systematic,  school/ 
district-wide  coordination  depends  on  this  ability.  Some  profe^ionals  who  might  already  be  found 
in  the  rural  school  and  who  would  probably  be  able  to  coordinate  cooperative  agreements  success- 
fully include  the  following: 

•  school  principal,  ^ 

•  school  guidance  and  counseling  personnel, 

•  coordinator/director  of  cooperative  vocational  education, 

•  distributive  education,  office  education  or  industrial  arts  teachers/coordinators, 

•  job  or  work  placement  coordinator. 
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•  career  education  coordinator,  and 

•  retired  businessperson/paraprofessional. 

The  important  consideration  for  the  rural  guidance  program  in  general,  and  for  successfully 
setting  up  «  system  of  cooperative  agreements,  is  coordination  of  school-community  cooperative 
relationships.  The  coordinator's  expertise,  interest,  time,  and  authority  to  carry  out  his  or  her  re- 
sponsibilities is  of  greater  importance  than  the  occupational  status  of  the  individual  assigned  to  the 
task. 

School  community  cooperation  is  best  described  as  a  collaborative  effort  involving  the  broader 
community  and  the  entire  educational  system.  "Collaborative"  meahs  that  the  inputs  of  both  en- 
tities are  considered  to  be  of  equal  value.  Inherent  in  this  idea  is  the  necessity  for  commitment  to 
internalized  change  by  persons  representing  various  disciplines  within  the  formal  educational  system. 
It  is  very  doubtful  that  broad-based,  school-community  collaboration  can  work  without  such  com- 
mitment. 

Increased  school-community  cooperation  has  strong  implications  for  another  part  of  the  coor- 
dinator's assignment,  namely,  in-service  education  of  school  staff  members  to  assist  them  in  the  iden- 
tification and  assessment  of  community  resources.  To  some  degree,  it  will  also  call  for  the  coordina- 
tor to  bring  about  changes  in  attitudes  and  values  of  the  broader  community  as  agreements  are  \ 
considered,  negotiated,  and  implemented.  Strategies  for  working  with  community  representatives  | 
are  best  decided  upon  in  terms  of  the  individual  situation.  They  should  be  directed  at  a  cross  section 
of  leaders  within  the  community.  In  summary,  the  coordinator  needs  to^ive  thought,  in  the  planning 
phase  of  the  efforts,  to  the  methods  which  might  be  used  to  convince  the  gatekeepers  of  the  utility 
of  cooperative  relationships  and  the  mutual  benefits  to  students,  their  organizations,  and  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

The  coordinator  has  three  categories  of  responsibilities  necessary  to  maintain  a  successful  and 
ongoing  program  of  cooperative  agreements  which  will  link  the  school  with  business,  industry,  and 
labor  to  enhance  the  career  guidance  of  the  students  served  by  the  school.  These  responsibilities 
are:  making  confacts^both  in  the  school  and  in  the  corVimunity;  covering  hazards  and  liabilities  to 
students,  school,  and  cooperating  persons  and  agencies;  and  coordination  and  communication  of 
activities  within  the  school,  between  schools,  and  in  the  community. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  coordinator's  responsibilities  and  qualifications  is  included 
in  Appendix  B. 


Staff 

%t 

In  rural  communities  the  coordinator  will  probably  be  the  only  person  officially  assigned  to 
cooperative  agreements.  In  fact,  a  single  coordinator  may  organize  activities  and  programs  in  several 
schools  or  districts.  However,  all  members  of  the  school  faculty  and  support  staff  should  be  en- 
couraged to  assist  with  cooperative  projects  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Where  possible,  a  support  staff  of  an  assistant  coordinator,  paraprofessional,  and  necessary 
clerical  staff  are  useful  to  ensure  a  well  coordinated  effort  ,  .  ^ 


Ctpnterparts  in  Business,  Industry,  and  Labor 

Since  the  school  coordinator  may  need  to  have  ongoing  contacts  with  certain  businesses,  iridus 
tries,  labor  organizations,  and  other  community  groups  in  ongoing  cooperative  activities,  these  or 
ganizations  may  want  to  assign  individuals  to  act  as  liaisons  or  in  house  coordinators  of  the  coopera 
tive  relationships. 


The  maw^riterl^^  selecting  community  counterp^r^  as  well  as  school  staff  itiembers  are: 

1 .  their  desire  to  participate;  ^  | 

2.  how  closely  the  cooperative  activities  relate  to  their  regular  work  assignment;  and 


3     their  special  skills  and  knowledge,  schedules,  professional  commitments,  and  contacts 
with  the  schools  and  community. 


Planning  Committee 

The  coordinator  should  consider  forming  one  or  more  planning  committees  to  help  rally  sup- 
port and  to  guide  the  planning^^j^mplementation  of  cooperative  agreements.  The  committee  can 
include  persons  from  the  school  and  from  business,  industry,  labor,  and  other  community  sectors. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  Planning  and  Implementation:  A  Coordinator's  Guide  to  Career  Guidance 
Program  Development,  part  of  the  Rural  America  Serie^  for,de.tails  on  utilizing  a  committee. 


Initiating  Contacts. and  Rallying  Support 

The  coordinator  will  have  as  a  major  assignment  the  responsibility  of  making  contacts  among 
school  staff  and  among  community  members  to  determine  the  needs  and  opportunities  for  imple- 
menting cooperative  agreements  and  to  rally  support  for  these  activities. 

> 

Before  program  planning  begins,  it  is  important  to  generate  interest  among  persons  who  support 
school-community  cooperative  activities  as  an  important  part  of  student  learning.  These  people  can 
form  a  nucleus  of  interested  persons  who  will  assist  in  all  phases  of  the  planning  and  implementation 
process.  If  the  coordinator  chooses  to  use  a  school-community  planning  committee,  many  of  these 
enthusiastic  individuals  may  be  willing  to  serve  on  the  committee. 

The  types  of  school-community  cooperative  agreements  that  may  be  devised  can  be  as  varied 
as  the  numbers  of  existing  school  and  community  members.  The  limit  is  determined  only  by  the 
imagination  of  the  participants,  their  knowledge  of  resources,  their  willingness  to  participate,  and 
their  initiative  and  flexibility.  Its  result,  cooperative  agreements  between  education,  business,  indus- 
try, labor,  and  community  groups,  can  be  seen  as  a  tvk)-way  street  (Figure  3).  It  would  be  impossible 
to  detail  all  of  the  agreements  that  might  be  implemented  between  these  groups,  but  many  of  thoSe 
available  in  most  rural  communities  are  identified  in  the  following  list: 

1 .  Exploratory  and  "hands-on"  learning  opportunities  for  students. 

2.  Work  experience  for  teachers,  counselors  and  other  school  personnel  in  businesses  and 
industries. 
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Figure  3.  Cooperative  Agreements:  A  Two-Way  Street 
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3,  Visits  to  business  offices  and  industrial  p^nts  by  teachers  and  staff. 

4,  Field  trf^^s  to  businesses,  industries,  labor  offices,  and  other  community  settings  by 
students, 

5,  Development  of  curricula  relevant  to  the  world  of  work. 

6,  Provision  of  career  speakers  and  demonstrations  for  school  grouf)S  or  classes, 

7,  Career  guidatice  and  counseling  of  appropriate  students  and  groups. 

8,  One  to  one  tutorial  assistance. 

9,  Seminars  on  various  topics  for  teachers  and  staff  or  for  community  members. 

10.  Provision  of  equipment  and  raw  materials  to  schools  for  use  in  instruction, 

1 1.  Furnishing  instructional  aids  (e.g.,  books,  equipment,  sample  kits  of  raw  materials, 
finished  proU^ucts,  exhibits,  training  aids,  etc.)  for  use  in  classroom  and  shop  instruction. 

12.  Furnishing  schools  with  directories\of  business  and  industry  resource  persons, 

13.  Career  days,  usually  in  the  school,  , 

14.  Financial  support  for  student  recognition  programs  (scholarships,  camperships,  and 
other  awards). 

15.  Public  relations  support  for  the  schools  and  their  programs, 

f . ,  ■  ' 

16.  Interviewing,  testing,  and  placement  assistance, 

17.  Furnishing  school  teachers  and  counselors  with  information  op  educational  requirements 
for  various  jobs  and  manpower  needs,  V  # 

18.  Special  services  to  spe<;ial  populations  (e.g.,  women,  minorities,  disadvantaged), 

19.  Feedback  on  perforhnance  of  graduates  and  information  on  continuing  education  needs. 

20.  Participation  by  community  members  on  advisory  and  consultation  committees  for. 

•  in-service  education  for  staff; 

•  studei?t  evaluation; 

•  facilities,  curriculum,  and  program  planning; 

•  equipment  purchase; 

•  guidance  program  planning  and  implementation; 

•  employment  information;  and 

•  extra     co-curricular  activities. 


While  the  foregoing  list  probably  indicates  the  majority  of  types  of  cooperative  agreements 
which  might  be  concluded  for  guidance  purposes,  it  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  The  coordinator 
should  constantly  be  aware  of  additional  opportunities  for  school-community  cooperation  and 
recognize  that  schools  and  students  are  able  to  provide  many  services  to  the  community  as  well  as 
benefit  by  services  from  the  community. 

Figure  4,  "Methods  of  Making  Contacts  for  Cooperative  Agreements,"  suggests  several  methods 
that  can  be  used  to  contact  potential  participants. 

As  the  figure  suggests,  the  goals  of  these  contacts  are: 

•  to  obtain  the  broadest  possible  input  regarding  needed  kinds  of  cooperative  agreements 
from  all  parties; 

•  to  establish  credibility  and  rapport  for  cooperative  agreements  among  school  staff,  stu- 
dents, and  community  members; 

•  to  establish  the  numerous  possible  Opportunities  in  the  community  for  implementing 
cooperative  agreements;  and 

•  to  outline  a  logical  process  in  developing  workable  cooperative  agreements  to  improve 
the  career  guidance  of  students. 

In  making  community  contacts,  the  coordinator  should  be  well-organized,  have  a  logical  pre- 
sentation, and  be  prepared  to  spell  out  the  types  of  agreements  advocated.  Some  helpful  hints  to 
coordinators  in  making  community  contacts  are: 

1 .  Always  have  a  specific  appointment  to  speak  to  a  specific  person, 

2.  If  the  contact  is  with  an  organization,  always  attempt  to  speak  first  with  the  top  person. 
Later  on  the  coordinator  may  need  to  meet  and  negotiate  agreements  with  others  in  the 
organization. 

3.  Attempt  to  get  this  down  in  writing. 

4.  Always  have  at  least  a  mental  agenda  of  the  topics  to  be  covered  when  meeting  with 
representatives  of  organizations.  Some  agenda  topics  might  be: 

•  purpose  and  philosophy  of  cooperative  agreements; 

•  whether  attempting  to  negotiate    -  maJ  or  informal  agreements; 

•  what  kinds  of  students  are  to  be  served  (i.e.,  age,  grade,  course,  special  populations); 

•  where  cooperative  activities  are  to'take  place; 

•  benefits  expected  for  scho&l ^^ydents,  community  representatives; 

•  responsibility  of  all  parties  (i.e.,  coordinator,  school,  school  staff,  students,  commu- 
nity member,  or  organization);  and 

•  further  action  to  be  taken. 
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Figure  4.  Methods  of  Making  Contacts  for  Cooperative  Agreements 
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School  Staff  &  Students 

1.  Students  and  staff  administer  questionnaire 
surveys  to  connmunity  members  to  discover 
community  interest/ability  to  participate 
in  cooperative  agreements/relationships 

2.  Use  personal  contacts  with  staff  members 
as  leads  for  making  contacts  with 
community  representatives 

3.  Use  feedback  from  student  surveys, 
follow-up  studies  and  guidance  program 
evaluation  as  bases  for  identifying  needed 
community  contacts 

4.  Staff  members  make  contacts  as  a  part' 
r  of  in-service  education  programs  and 

teaching  duties 

5.  Staff  and  students  contact  appropriate 
community  organizatibns  on  the  basis,  , 
of  curriculum  needs 

6.  Students  and  staff  respond  to  requests 
from  individuals  and  groups  for  services 
by  school,  staff,  students 


Community  Organizations* 

1 .  Information  brochures  and  newspap^f 
articles  on  benefits  of  cooperative 
agreements  with  return  coupon  for 
those  interested  in  participation^-  " 

2.  Presentations  at  service  clubs,  etc, 
outlining  possible  scope  of  agree- 
ments/relationships 

3.  Personal  contacts  with  agency  leaders 
to  initiate  agreements  and  gain  access 
to  organization  members 

4.  Contacts  with  personnel  directors  and 
others  to  discuss  mutually  acceptable 
agreements 

5.  Personal  contacts  with  individuals  who 
will  work  with  students 


Bring  interacting  persons  together 
to  review,  modify,  and  accept  cooperative 
relationship  prior  to  implementation 


'business,  industry,  labor,  service  clubs,  churches,  government  agencies,  and  private  citizens 
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5.  Have  some  descriptive  materials  available  to  show  or  leave  with  the  community  represen- 
tative (e.g.,  brochures,  planning  documents,  copies  of  possible  agreements).  After  the  ^ 
program  is  in  operation  for  some  time  a  loose-leaf  notebook  presentation,  complete  with 
the  suggested  materials,  photographs,  news  clippings,  and  the  like  can  be  developed  to 
enable  the  coordinator  to  demonstrate  the  kinds  of  activities  already  underway.  This  is 
also  an  effective  accountability  strategy. 

6.  Attempt  to  gain  closure  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  (i.e.,  further  steps  needed  or  commit- 
ment to  proceed  and  under  what  conditions). 

This  chapter  has  presented  some  of  the  major  considerations  to  keep  in  mind  in  choosing 
leaders  and  rallying  support  for  school-community  cooperative  agreements.  The  following  chapter. 
Planning  and  Implementing  a  Cooperative  Agreement,  outlines  in  more  detail  the  steps  to  be  taken' 
in  actually  establishing  a  cooperative  relationship. 
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Chapter  IV 


PLANNING  AND  IMPLEMENTING 
COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS 


As  with  any  other  program  effort,  the  outcoiYies  of  any  attempt  to  set  up  a  series  of  coopera- 
tive agreements  designed  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  school  and  community,  as  shown  in  Figure 
5,  will  probably  t;^e  no  better  than  the  advance  planning  that  goes  into  the  effort.  The  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  assist  the  interested  persons  in  the  techniques  of  planning  and  implementing  com- 
munity based  cooperative  agreements.  This  phase  of  the  work  can  best  be  thought  of  as  a  cycle 
which  keeps  itself  renewed  by  change  based  upon  evaluation  of  the  outcomes  of  ongoing  commu- 
nity cooperative  relationships. 

This  cycle  (see  Figure  5,  taken  from  the  Rural  America  Series,  Planning  and  Implementation 
Handbook)  consists  of  six  interrelated  activities  covering  problem  identification  and  problem  reso- 
lution revolving  around  the  student's  interaction  with  business,  industry,  and  labor  in  an  educational 
?nd  guidance  context  within  the  rural  community.  By  following  the  stagey  of  this  cycle,  the  coor- 
dinator can  develop  either  a  single  activity  or  an  entire  program  to  serve  the  guidance  needs  of  rural 
youth. 

The  cycle  will  be  discussed  step  by  step  to  provide  clarifications,  suggestions,  and  cautions 
where  applicable. 

Step  1  -  Assessing  Needs 

The  method  to  be  used  in  determining  student  or  program  needs  is  a  simple  but  effective  one: 


The  desired  situation  (what  is  desired) 
minus  The  current  situation  (what  is) 
contrasted  with  What  is  needed 


need  for  any  specific  agreement  should  be  determined. on  three  bases: 
the  results  of  a  formal  or  informal  district  needs  assessment,* 

whether  or  not  students  presently  in  the  school  will  benefit  from  the  specific  agreement 
being  considered,  and 


For  detailed  guidelines  on  conducting  a  needs  assessment,  see  Career  Development  Needs  Assessment:  A 
Procedural  Guide  for  Assessing  Career  Development  Needs  of  Individuals  and  Groups  of  Individuals  in  a  School 
and  Community  Setting,  The  Rural  America  Series. 
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Figure  5.  Cooperative  Agreements  Planning- Implementation  Cycle 


Problem 


Resolution 

\ 
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the  need  to  maintain  commitment  to  the  program  of  cooperative  agreements  by  the 
broader  community. 


These  considerations  will  allow  the  coordinator  to  identify  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
cooperative  agreement  will  operate.  With  needs  and  circumstances  identified,  the  coordinator  caia 
set  general  goals  for  the  agreement  and  concentrate  on  problems  to  be  solved.  Objectives  designed 
to  solve  these  problems  and  to  produce  the  desired  outcomes  can  then  be  written. 


Step  2  —  Developing  Objectives 

V 

Once  the  needs  assessment  has  been  completed  and  general  goals  established,  it  is  time  to  be 
more  specific;  to  more  clearly  andprecisely  spell  out  each  goal.  These  more  specific  statements 
are  called  objectives  and  are  the  basis  for  all  further  planning  activities. 

Before  starting  to  negotiate  cooperative  agreements  with  business,  industry,  and  labor  organ- 
izations, it  is  imperative  to  have  a  set  of  objectives  clearly  set  forth.  This  should  be  done  even  if 
one  is  only  anticipating  an  informal,  verbal  agreement.  This  form  of  preparedness  will  forearm  the 
coordinator  with  clear  answers  to  the  hard  question  of,  "Why  should  I/we  participate  in  the  coop- 
erative relationship?"  Honest  answers  to  that  question  should  come  directly  out  of  the  hoped-for 
accomplishments  or  objectives  of  the  cooperative  agreement.  While  the  above  have  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  organizations,  there  is  no  less  reason  to  be  equally  well  prepared  when  dealing 
with  private  individuals.  That  is,  most  people  recognize  that  corporate  representatives  are  busy 
6?°P|®  ^^"0  "^ust  have  a  rationale  for  their  actions  in  order  to  convince  superiors  of  the  worth  of  a 
^!veh' undertaking.  It  is  equally  indefensible  to  go  to  a  retired  person,  a  homemaker,  or  an  individual 
store  owner  and  make  demands  on  that  person's  time  without  the  same  preparedness.  In  addition, 
a  written  set  of  objectives  will  help  the  coordinator  know  in  advance  what  is  needed  from  the  rela- 
tionship and  specifically  what  the^ommunity  representative  is  expected  to  do. 

The  content  of  the  objectives  will  differ  with  the  purpose  of  the  agreement.  A  cooperative 
agreement  providing  work  experience  to  high  school  juniors  must  have  vastly  different  objectives 
from  an  agreement  providing  in-service  education  to  staff  members.  However,  there  are  a  few  basic 
rules  of  thumb  for  developing  any  objectives. 

1.  The  objectives  should  be  written  in  behavioral  terms  so  that  outcomes  can  be  measured 
against  expectations.  This  can  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  updating  and  improving  agreements 
as  well  as  for  evaluation  purposes. 

2.  The  objectives  should  be  specific  to  the  agreement  under  consideration  and  not  just  a 
blanket  form  for  all  agreements  of  a  certain  type,  i.e.,  they  should  cover  specific  activities 
to  be  undertaken  between  the  school  and  the  cooperating  person. 

3.  The  objectives  should,  in  a  sense,  predict  outcomes.  If  an  agreement's  objectives  indicate 
that  the  student  will  learn  five  safety  precautions  used  in  the  mining  industry  through  a 
classroom  presentation  by  a  mine  manager,  then  the  mine  manager  should  be  encouraged 
to  cover  the  topic  in  sufficient  depth  to  meet  the  parameters  of  the  objectives. 

4.  Specific  language  of  the  objectives  and  target  behaviors  probably  will  vary  with  the  grade 
level  for  which  the  agreement  is  written,  the  organization  with  which  it  is  negotiated,  the 
curriculum  area  it  is  designed  to  serve,  or  the  service  to  be  provided. 
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S|bp  3    Auessinfl  f^esources 

Bjeforei^jectives  can  be  implemented,  consideration  must  be  given'^to  the  resources  necessary 
foV  i/nplementation.  This  phase  of  planning  is  useful  in  identifying  the  resources  within  the  school 
and  community  that  would  be  of  value  to  the  cooperative  agreements. 

Resources  n^^ed  to  support  school-community  cooperative  activities  include  human,  material, 
organizational,  and  facilitative  resources.  _  s 

'   /yum^n  resoU''ces  include  a  wide  variety  of  people.  Staff  members  in  the  school  have  a  vast 
knowledge  on  which  to  draw.  Besides  the  area  they  are  presently  working  in,  they  may  have  training 
in  other  are.as  that  they  would  be  willing  to  share.  Also,  they  could  contribute  information  on  their 
^avocational  interests.  Parents  and  other  community  nnembers  can  provide  information  and  out  of 
claissroom  experiences  for  students.  In  addition,  students  can  provide  each  other  with  valuable  infor- 
mation'. The  following  |js^  Qf  community,  state,  and  national  contacts  includes  a  variety  of  persons 
and  organizations  with  expertise  to  share  in  a  cooperative  agreement. 


Civic  Groups 


Kiv*nis,  Lions,  lodges,  fraternal 
organizations,  service  clubs 


Professional  Groups 
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Amel^ican  Medical  Association 
Annerican  Vocational  Association 
Retailers'  Associations 

Special  Interest  Grpups 

Chamber  of  Cornmerce 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
Alumni  Groups 
Common  Cause 
League  of  \%)nien  Voters^ 
Alcoholics  %ionymous 
/Red  Cross  ^ 
\        Planned  Parenthood 

Society  ^or  the  Prevention  of 

Cruelty  to  Animals 
Pisabled  American  Veterans 
Art  Clubs 

Flower  and  Garden  Clubs 
Historical  Societies 
.  Gem  and  Mineral  Clubs 
Grange 

State  Agencies 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Bureau  of  Ennpioyment  Services 


State  Agencies  (ContJ 

Community  Education  Training  Act 

(CETA) 
Department  of  Education 

Federal  Agencies 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Defense  Department 

Social  Security  Administration 

Local  Government  Agencies 

City  Cpuncil 

Courts  ^ 
Mayor's  Office 
Fire  Department 
Community  Health 

Youth  Groups  ^ 

4-H 

Church-related 


School  Groups 

^       Board  of  Education 
Administration 
Teachers 
Counselors 
Librarians 
Aides 
Parents 


Students 

Vocational  Youth 
Groups 

Postsecondary 
schools  (pub- 
lic &  private) 

Parent-Teacher 
Association  (PJA 
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The  coordinator  should  be  aware  of  new  agencies  and  organizations  Wiich  may  be  established 
in  the  community.  Frequently,  these  organizations  will  have  a  desire  to  pSrflc.ipate  in  a  cooperative 
relationship  with  the  school.  It  would  be  wise  for  the  coordinator  to  capitalize  on  this  opportunity 
by  soliciting  the  potential  contributions  of  these  new  organizations.  A  word  of  caution  here  is  that 
such  capitalization  is  desirable  as  long  as  the  resulting  relationship  is  consistent  with  the  educational 
objectives  of  the  cooperative  activities.  ? 

Materia/  resources  convey  their  information  through  the  printed  word,  audiovisual  means,  and 
manipulative  objects.  Printed  materials  include  curriculum  guides,  textbooks,  and  periodicals. 
Audiovisual  materials  include  films,  filmstrips,  cassettes,  videotapes,  slides,  records,  transparencies, 
and  other  pictures.  Manipulative  materials  can  be  kits,  puzzles,  puppets,  tools,  and  games. 

Finances,  equipmer^,  supplies,  and  space  have  been  organized  into  a  category  identified  as  facil- 
itative  resources.  These  are  resources  which  may  be  necessary  in  program  development.  Funds  for 
school-community  cooperative  activities  are  available  through  federal,  state,  and  local  tax  revenues. 
For  example,  three  federal  laws,  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  (VEA)  of  1976  (Public- 
Law  94-482),  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  of  1973  (Public  Law  93- 
203),  and  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977  (Public  Law  95-93) 
authorize  and  provide  funds  for  several  types  of  school-community  cooperative  activities. 

The  activities  must  be  included  in  official  annual  plans  and  budgets  submitted  to  the  federal 
government  in  order  to  receive  funds,  or  they  can  be  financed  through  grants  advertised  and  awarded 
by  the  federal  government  at  various  times  during  the  year. 

For  information  on  VEA,  contact  the  local  or  state  director  of  vocational  education  (see  Ap- 
pendix E).  For  information  on  CETA,  contact  the  locaTl  mayor's  office.  A  Legislative  Handbooi< 
describing  the  steps  and  strategies  necessary  to  obtain  federal  funding  for  guidance  projects  is  avail- 
able through  the  American  Vocational  Association  or  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation (see  Appendix  D). 

State  and  local  funds  are  also  available  for  school-community  cooperative  agreements.  Check 
with  state  l^islators,  mayors'  offices,  city  and  town  councils,  and  local  school  administrators. 

Even  thougTi  education  is  financed  through  federal^ystate  and  local  taxes,  other  sources  for 
financial  assistance  on  the  local  level  might  b^  found  in  in'dividual  donors,  business  and  industrial 
support,  or  service  agencies  or  groups.  Space  might  include  schools,  churches,  grange  halls,  lodge 
halls,  and  area  parks. 

> 

Organizational  resources  would  probably  be  more  correctly  termed  "organizational  sources 
of  resources."  Church  groups;  service  and  civic  organizations  and  groups;  profession^  and  business 
organizations;  and  the  various  agencies  of  local,  state,  and  national  governments  can  provide  various 
types  of  assistance. 

It  is  beneficial  to  develop  a  central  resource  file  which  can  be  used  to  locate  identified  resources. 
USee  Appendix  C  for  Samples  of  Resource  Survey  Sheet  and  Resource  Catalog  Sheet.)  Initial  re- 
source identification  can  occur  at  the  same  time  as  the  needs  assessment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  discussion  of  resources  in  no  way  presumes  to  be  comprehensive 
or  exhaustive.  The  attempt  in  this  section  is  to  provide  some  idea  of  the  wide  array  of  resources 
available  at  local,  county,  state,  and  national  levels.  For  more  detail  about  locating  and  using  re- 
sources, the  reader  is  referred  to  Resource  Assessment:  A  Procedural  Guide  for  the  Identification 
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and  Use  of  Community  Resources  in  Career  Guidance  Programs,  1977,  part  of  the  Rural  America 
Series.  ^ 

^^ep  4  —  Developing  Strategies  and  Programming 

This  phase  of  planninf  involves  selecting  an  alternative  for  implementation,  designing  a  method 
to  gain  its  acceptance,  and  outlining  proceeKires  for  its  implementation.  Figure  6  provides  a  check- 
list to  help  with  planning  a  cooperative  activity  or  program. 

Specifically,  generating  alternatives  involves  suggesting  possible  strategies  aimed  at  achieving 
objectives.  Alternatives  provide  the  map  for  reaching  a  chosen  destination  by  various  paths.  The 
problem  is  to  choose  the  "best"  one. 

The  criteria  used  during  the  analysis  of  alternatives  should  reflect  local  constraints.  In  examin- 
^     ing  the  alternatives  the  following  questions  may  be  asked: 

f  •  Have  they  been  successful  in  the  past? 

•  Can  they  be  conducted  individually  or  in  groups? 

•  Do  they  take  advantage  of  expertise  of  local  ^taff? 

•  Can  they  be  implemented  with  minimal  cost? 

•  Can  they  be  easily  and  readily  implemented? 

•  Can  they  be  introduced  with  minimum  disruption  in  the  school's  program? 

The  selection  of  a  particular  alternative  is  only  half  the  challenge.  It  is  still  necessary  to  win 
broad  acceptance  for  new  approaches  introduced  for  cooperative  agreements  in  the  community. 

Following  selection  of  the  "best"  alternative  for  implementation  and  consideration  of  a  strat- 
egy to  win  its  acceptance,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  those  elements  which  will  influence  its  success. 
Tasks  that  must  be  accomplished  before  the  alternative  is  implemented  should  be  identified  and  the 
order  in  which  these  tasks  must  be  completed  should  be  determined.  In  addition',  the  use  of  time 
and  resources  (e.g.,  staff  and  budget)  for  task  accomplishment  must  be  estimated.  These  aspects 
of  providing  structure  for  task  accomplishment  are  called  programming. 


Financial  Provisions 


It  is  necessary  to  make  financial  provisions  for  such  items  as  purchase/rental  of  equipment  and/ 
or  facilities,  pay  to  students  and/or  consultants,  reimbursement  of  participants  for  out-of-pocket 
expenses,  or  special  additional  insurance  to  protect  participants.  Arrangementsshould  be  made  to 
haridle  finances  through  the  normal  business  channels  of  the  school  or  school  district.  By  using 
^^5|sW  financial  accountability  is  assured  for  the  coordinator.  ^..^ 


lere  financial  provisions  must  be  made  to  implement  a  cooperative  agreement,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  a  formal  written  agreement  be  negotiated.  Financial  provisions  can  then  be 
written  in  detail  so  no  subsequent  misunderstandings  can  occur. 


ERLC 
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Figure  6.  Coordinator's  Checklist  for 
Community  Cooperative  Agreement  Program  Planning 


1.   Collect  and  organize  materials  related  to  career  guidance  designed  to  increase  understanding 
of  the  program. 

^    2.    Identify  methods  for  obtaining  support  for  program  development  and  implementation. 
Publicity  contests  Town  meeting 

3.  Identify  and  implement  a  method  of  assessing  student  and/or  adult  career  development  needs. 

Person  responsible  Estimated  cost 

Time  allowed  for  completion 

4.  Develop  career  guidance  program  behavioral  objectives.  * 

Person  responsible  .  Estimated  cost 

Time  alJowed  for  completion 

5.  Identify  available  materials  for  implementing  a  comprehensive  career  guidance  and  counseling 
program. 

Person  responsible  Estimated  cost 

Time  allowed  for  completion 

6.  Identify  possible  barriers  to  program  planning  and  delivery  and  consider  methods  of  overcom- 
ing resistance. 

Informative  strategies  Coercive  strategies 

Persuasive  strategies 

7.  Outline  management  techniques  to  be  used  in  implementing  career  guidance  objectives. 

Planning  forms  and  checklists 
Budget  controls 

8.  Assign  responsibility  for  coordinating  various  program  development  procedures. 

Assessing  needs  Assessing  resources 

Developing  objectives  Evaluating  outcomes 

9.  Identify  consultants  required  for  assisting  in  program  development  and  the  length  of  time  for 
which  their  assistance  would  be  required. 

10.  Prepare  budget  for  total  program  development  and  implementation. 

1 1.  Develop  and  implement  evaluation  procedures. 

Person (s)  responsible  Estimated  cost 

Time  allowed  for  completion 

12.  Prepare  year-end  report  summarizing  accomplishments  and  developing  recommendations  for 
future  program  development. 
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Making  Agreements  Official 


Informal  agreements  are  usually  not  a  permanent  element  in  the  school's  relationship  with  ex- 
ternal organizations.  In  most  instances,  the  only  written  record  of  their  purpose  and  existence  will 
be  a  letter  in  someone's  files.  This  section  will  deal  with  making  inforjnal  agreements  official  by 
suggesting  the  following  cautions: 

1.  They  should  follow  the  suggested  planning  and  implementation  cycle  through  at  least 
one  complete  cycle. 

2.  Where  hazards  exist,  all  participants  should  be  adequately  covered  tjy  insurance. 

3.  Proper  authorization  from  parents  and  sponsoring/participating  organizatiohs  should  be 
obtained  before  implementing  informal  agreements. 

4.  Some  record  of  informal  agreements ^nd  their  outcomes  should  be  kept  by  the  coordina- 
tor. 

5.  Informal  agreements  should  be  evaluated  carefully.  This  may  lead  to  a  formal  ongoing 
agreeprient,  or  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  discontinuation. 

This  brief  treatment  in  no  way  implies  that  informal  agreements  are  unimportant  or  need  not 
be  properly  planned.  Although  they  usually  operate  over  a  short  period  of  t^me,  these  agreements 
need  careful  planning  to  insure  that  their  initial  implementation  produces  good  results.  By  contnifi|||S 
a  formal  agreement  may  be  modified  and  improved  over  time.  Another  reason  for  careful  planniriH| 
of  informal  agreements  is  that  an  effective  informal  relationship  with  community  agencies  or  indi-  ^ 
viduals  can  become  the  basis  of  an  ongoing,  fcJrmal  agreement.  Thus,  the  base  for  improved  school- 
community/cooperation  will  be  expanded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  cooperative  agreements  effort. 

Making  formal  agreements  official  requires  record  keeping.  This  inevitably  means  a  recorded 
document  of  some  sort  against  which  participants  may  be  held  accountable.  Because  of  account- 
ability the  document  ought  to  specify  the  following  factors: 

1.  Participants'  names  and  addresses:  school,  school  personnel,  community  organization 
representative,  students  by  group  and/or  name, 

2.  Objectives:  student,  program. 

3.  Activities. 

4.  Site(s),  locations. 

5.  Special  provisions  (as  appropriate):  contractual  arrangements  involving  students,  person 
nel  exchanges,  facilities  or  equipment,  other  financial  provisions,  insurance,  transportation, 
student/staff  scheduling,  etc. 

6.  Dates:  beginning,  completion.  ^ 

7.  Authorized  signatures  and  date  of  agreement:  school  representative,  community  repre 
sentative,  student,  parent. 
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8.     Provision^  for  evaluation. 


9.  V  sSupporting  information  if  appropriate:  student  evaluation  and/or  commitment,  permis- 
sion/authorization forms,  Social  Security,  financial  or  budgetary  information. 


Prior  to  attempting  to  negotiate  cooperative  agreements  the  coordinator  should  be  aware  of 
possible  hazards  and  liabilities  involved  in  the  implementation  of  some  cooperative  agreements.  The 
coordinator  should  also  take  steps  early  in  negotiating  the  agreements  to  neutralize  these  hazards 
and  liabilities. 

Common  personal  hazards  are  primarily  those  concerning  the  safety  of  students,  A  little  fore- 
thought and  planning  when  arranging  for  students  to  participate  in  guidance  activities  off  the  premises 
of  the  school  will  prevent  rhost  accidents.  However,  even  the  most  careful  planner  of  cooperative 
agreements  is  still  in  a  position  where  a  possible  accident  to  students  could  result  in  a  lawsuit  in- 
volving the  coordinator,  other  participating  staff  members,  and  the  school  administration.  Problems 
may  also  arise  in  conjunction  with  employee  contracts  and  statutes  such  as  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (QHSA)  Law. 

In  order  to  gain  the  commitment  of  a  number  of  community  organizations  to  a  broad  ranging 
set  of  formal  cooperative  agreements,  the  coordinator  must  be  prepared  for  all  potential  hazards  to 
students  and  the  liabilities  to  himself/herself,  the  school,  the  employer,  and  to  individuals  In  the 
community  when  such  agreements  are  implemented. 

In  addition  to  personal  hazards  and  liabilities,  the  coordinator  should  be  aware  of  what  might 
be  called  program  hazards.  Such  hazards  can  stem  from  inattention  to  preliminary  and  follow-up 
procedures.  Preliminary  procedures  include: 

1 .  proper  notification  of  the  cooperating  person  and/or  agency  as  to  where,  what  time  and 
"    date,  what  services  will  be  rendered,  and  how  many  persons  both  from  the  school  and 

from  the  community  will  be  involved  in  the  cooperative  relationship; 

2.  description  of  the  circumstances,  individuals  and/or  (jrouf)(s)  involved; 

3.  length  of  time  the  activity  will  take; 

4.  length  of  time  the  cooperative  agreement  will  t)e  in  effect; 

5.  anticipated  responsil)ilities  of  the  (larties; 

6.  anticipated  outcomes  of  the  cooperative  relationship;  and 

7.  any  special  arrangements  needed  or  agreed  uf)orK 

Without  attention  to  these  f)reliminary  f)roce(lures  and  otfiers,  (JepcMiding  on  (fuj  circinnstancos 
the  cooperative  relationship  will  undoubtedly  be  less  successful  than  expected.  Sample  forms  for  ^ 


IrV^summary,  making  agreements  official, 
ation  and  irrvprovement  should  be  built  in  vv6i 


(come  a  matter  of  record.  A  means  of  evalu- 
bement  is  made. 


Cautions 
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implementing  cooperative  agreements  and  preventing  problems  will  be  found  in  the  chapters  de- 
tailing cooperative  agreements. 

Follow-up  procedures  include. 

1.  letters  of  thanks  from  the  coordinator  and  the  school  group  participating  and/or  its  repre 
sentative  (perhaps  the  teacher  or  a  selected  representative  of  the  group); 

2.  feedback  of  some  kind  on  the  success  of  the  cooperative  agreement/relationship; 

3.  possible  suggestions  for  future  arrangements; 

4.  recognition  of  the  contribution(s)  made  to  the  guidance  program  of  the  rural  school  by 
the  cooperating  individual  or  organization  (perhaps  an  award  certificate  or  special  lun 
cheon/dinner  meeting  given  by  the  school  to  recognize  appropriate  persons);  and 

5.  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  cooperative  agreement/relationship. 

Several  form  letters  and  other  tools  to  communicate  follow  up  information  will  be  found  in 
the  chapters  describing  cooperative  agreements.  These  may  be  used  as  they  appear  or  they  may  be 
altered  to  fit  a  given  situation.  These  points  are  mentioned  here  simply  to  make  note  that  one  haz- 
ard to  program  credibility  consists  of  insufficient  attention  to  such  procedures. 

Figure  7  is  a  handy  checklist  which  outlines  these  common  personal  hazards  and  suggests  means 
of  neutralizing  them.  Three  primary  strategies  underlie  tactics  for  neutrailization.  These  are. 

•  seeking  legal  advice  as  a  preliminary  step  to  implementation, 

•  providing  school  staff  and  community  members  with  knowledge  of  special  conditions 
and  an  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  cooperative  agreement,  and 

•  securing  an  adequate  insurance  program  for  all  participants. 

Figure  7  may  be  duplicated  and  used  as  a  checklist  for  each  agreement  considered.  Since  no 
list  of  hazards  and  liabilities  could  be  comprehensive  for  all  situations,  the  (Category  "Additional" 
and  space  for  appropriate  action  is  provided.  i 

'9 

This  checklist  will  serve  as  a  reiTiinder-to  tfie  coordinator  tfiat  serious  attenifMs  must  he  made 
to  neutralize  all  possible  hazards.  If  properly  used  (i.e.,  boxes  cfiecked,  sicjr>ed  and  dated  hy  both 
the  coordinator  and  the  cooperating  person  in  tfie  community,  only  upon  completion  of  tfie  action 
indicated),  tins  form  could  be  used  as  documentation  o\  attention  to  tfie  safety  and  rigfits  o\  par 
ticipants  in  case  of  legal  action  or  other  need.  Persons  in  tfie  community  will  be  greatly  reassured 
to  know  that  proper  safety  provisions  fiave  betjn  made  to  protect  them  in  their  [Jarticipation  in 
scliool  community  coo[)eration,  and  tfioy  will  [)r()hahly  he  mu(;fi  niort?  williiu)  to  participate  in  co 
operative  agreements. 


Step  5  Implementing 

After  tfie  of:)jectives  of  tfie^cooperative  agreement  arc;  Ctirefully  sfjccif i()f I,  rtisourctrs  mk)  i(J(?nti 
fied,  and  strategies  are  planned,  it  is  time  to  put  tfie  [)lan  into  action,  f^artiriparits  must  \ni  S(?le(:ted 
and  coordination  of  activities  must  f)egin. 
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Figure  7.  Checklist  for  Recognizing 
and  Neutralizing  Hazards  and  Liabilities 


For: 


Hazard/Liability 

Injury  on  site  to  individual 
students 


Injury  in  travel  to  individual/ 
groups 


Violation  of  employee/ 
union  contracts 


Occu|>ational  Safety  &  Health 
Administration  (OSHA)  Law 


Health  hazards  in  some 
occupations 


General 


Title  of  Agreemerrt 

Means  of  Neutralizing 
Require  individual  school  insurance  for  student  participants 

Provide  group  liability  insurance  for  school  staff  both  on  and  off 
school  premises 

Provide  protective  equipment,  e.g.,  safety  glasses,  hard  hat 

Be  certain  that  community  agency  has  proper  insurance  for  visitors 

Require  use  of  official  school  vehicles 

Try  to  prevent  use  of  parent  car  pools  for  transpqrtation  and  require 
proof  of  proper  insurance  held  by  parents 

Require  parental  permission  for  travel  and  site  visitation  and/or 
work  experience 

Be  certain  that  unions,  etc.,  are  aware  of  nature  of  cooperation  and 
that  contracts  are  not  violated  ^ 

Initiate  personal  contact  with  shop  steward  or  other  representative 

Provide  or  arrange  for  appropriate  safety  precautions/equipment 

Understand  applicable  provisions  of  OSHA  Law 

Use  speakers,  movies  and  other  presentations  rather  than  direct 
experience 

Use  safety  precautions  provided  for  workers  in  field 
Avoid  direct  contact 

Obtain  legal  view  of  agreements  to  be  sure  students,  staff,  commu 
nity  agencies  and  individuals  are  protected  from  hazards  and/or 
liability 


Additional  (Specify) 


Action  Taken: 


Coordinator'.  Si8n«liir«  Commumlv  fUpr««ir>l«nv«'«  Signarur« 

Nam.  of  Coi^r^rrriitor  (Typ.<l  or  prTrTtWH"  Kmm.  nTC^iymm-^^Uiif^fVtBi^^^^^ 

rn^Tii         -  —  -  THafT   
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Selecting  Participants 


Integral  to  the  success  of  the  program  is  appropriate  means  of  participant  selection  among  stu- 
dents, staff  and  community  representatives.  The  participants  should  see  their  role  as  of  importance 
to  themselves,  to  the  activity,  and  to  the  other  groups  participating. 


Students  s 

The  coordinator  should  feel  reasonably  well  assured  that  the*experience  of  participating  will 
contribute  positively  to  the  career  guidance  of  the  student.  While  this  provides  wide  latitude  in 
student  selection,  no  other  criterion  seems  fair  to  apply.  In  addition  to  that  criterion,  the  partici- 
pative experience  should : 

1.  be  relevant  to  students'  programs  of  education, 

2.  provide  experience  not  easily  gained  by  some  other  method, 

3.  give  students  an  exposure  to  a  new  field  or  fields  of  work, 

4.  have  staff  and  parental  approval,  and 

5.  contribute  to  students'  improved  understanding  or  acquisition  of  skills  needed,  attitudes 
toward  school  or  work,  and  understanding  and  acceptance  of  responsibility. 

Criteria  for  selection  of  community  representatives  are  primarily  the  value  of  the  individual's 
or  organization's  contribution  to  the  educational  program  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  make 
that  contribution. 

Coordination 

One  of  the  truly  vital  concerns  of  the  coordinator  of  cooperative  agreements  concerns  coordina- 
tion of  the  program  in  three  respects:  (1)  within  the  school,  (2)  between  schools,  and  (3)  between 
schools  and  the  community.  Effective  proactive  coordination  can  greatly  enhance  the  image  both 
of  the  school  and  of  the  cooperative  agreements  program. 

The  following  example  of  a  poorly  coordinated  situation  underscores  the  need  for  effective 
proactive  coordination:  One  community  representative  was  invited  to  interact  with  the  school, 
did  so,  and  then  shortly  thereafter  received  the  same  request  from  another  person  in  the  school. 
Such  a  situation  can  only  lead  to  frustration  on  the  part  of  the  community  representative,  perhaps 
a  less  enthusiastic  performance,  and  a  less  valuable  experience  for  students.  It  also  makes  the  school 
appear  as  though  "its  right  hand  doesn't  know  what  its  left  hand  is  doing."  With  one  person  coor- 
dinating  such  efforts,  this  situation  and  its  negative  effects  would  be  prevented. 

To  ensure  coordination  within  the  school,  the  coordinator  should: 

1.     Maintain  an  annotated  list,  as  specifically  as  possible,  of  the  opportunities  for  school- 
community  cooperation  which  exist  in  the  broader  community.  This  list  should  be 
updated  systematically  and  frequently  (probably  at  least  annually). 
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2.  Circulate,  distribute  or  otherwise  make  known  to  the  school  staff  the  contents  of  the  list 
so  the  staff  will  be  informed  of  opportunities  for  cooperation.  Sharing  the  information 
gathered  will  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  work  needed  to  enable  the  coordinator  to 
satisfy  staff  requests. 

3.  Publicize  scheduled  cooperative  activities  to  staff  and  students  in  order  to  broaden  the 
^       opportunities  for  many  students  to  benefit. 

4.  Know  and  keep  staff  informed  of  the  possibilities,  requirements,  and  probl^^s  involved 
in  specific  cooperative  arrangements. 

1 

5.  Provide  for  staff  inputs  to  coordination  and  planning,  thus  enhancing  the  acceptance  by  ^ 
the  staff  of  cooperative  agreements. 

In  coordination  between  schools  or  districts,  the  coordinator  should,  in  addition  to  the  five 
foregoing  points: 

1.  Be  aware  of  the  needs  for  school-community  cooperation  by  the  several  staffs  involved. 

2.  Be  aware  of  the  school  schedules  as  well  as  the  order  of  the  curriculum,  both  of  which 
may  vary  among  the  several  staffs,  thus  providing  an  additional  consideration  in  inter- 
school  coordination. 

3.  Attenr.^t  to  involve  the  several  staffs  in  inter-school  planning  for  the  use  of  cooperative 
agreements  and  in  helping  to  coordinate  them. 

4.  Make  eac^  staff  and  the  students  of  each  school  ^ware  of  the  plans  and  opportunities  for 
school-co-^munity  cooperation  to  enable  as  mariy;students  as  possible  to  benefit  from 
these  experiences. 

Having  made  community  contacts  in  the  manner  previously  outlined  (see  Chapter  III),  and 
saving  agreed  upon  the  services  to  be  provided,  the  immediate  job  is  coordinating  these  services. 

I      Try  ,to  maximize  the  impact  of  each  instance  of  cooperation  without  overloading  the 
cooperative  community  representative. 

2.  Schedule  the  cooperative  activity  when  as  many  students  as  possible  can  benefit,  but  do 
not  overload  or  overwhelm  the  community  representative. 

3.  By  being  in  charge  of  all  cooperative  agreements,  the  coordinator  has  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  act  as  a  filter  to  make  sure  that  the  same  person/organization  is  not  imposed 
upon  by  too  frequent  requests  to  appear  during  the  school  year  to  make  the  same  or 
similar  presentations  6r  to  provide  other  services.  These  uncoordinated  efforts  appear 
to  be  a  major  stumbling  block  to  better  cooperation  between  schools  and  business, 
industry,  and  labor. 

4.  Determine  what  the  community  representative  considers  a  realistic  group  size  for  the 
activity  planned  and  stay  within  these  limits. 

5.  Be  sure  that  the  cooperating  person/agency  has  written  notification  of  the  Who,  What, 
When,  Where,  and  How  of  the  cooperative  activity.  A  personal  letter  covering  all  of 
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these  points  in  sufficient  detail  is  highly  recommended.  A  map,  school  floor  plan,  and 
any  necessary  specific  directions  can  be  produced  in  quantity  and  sent  out  with  the 
personal  letter. 

6.  If  possible,  the  coordinator  should  be  present  for  all  first  attempts  at  cooperation  with  a 
specific  person  or  organization.  This  will  be  particularly  true  when  people  from  the  com- 
munity visit  the  school. 

7.  Assure  community  participants  that  the  school  and  coordinator  have  prepared  for  potential 
hazards. 

8.  To  insure  courteous  treatment  of  visitors,  school  officials,  staff,  monitors,  and  students 
should  be  apprised  of  planned  visits  to  the  school  by  community  representatives. 

9.  Ascertain  that  all  parties  to  the  agreement  know  their  responsibilities  relative  to  the  ac- 
tivity and  are  prepared  to  carry  them  out.  As  a  general  rule,  if  problems  arise  in  this  area. 
It  is  better  to  postpone  or  cancel  the  activity  with  appropriate  apologies  to  all  concerned 
than  to  expose  students  or  community  representatives  to  a  badly  mishandled  cooperative 
activity.  In  this  case,  "the  show  must  go  on"  is /70f  an  appropriate  concept. 

10.  Try  to  gain  as  brgad  a  mix  of  community  representatives  in  the  cogj^rative  agreements 
program  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  program  objectives. 

1 1 .  Keep  irr  mind  that  most  of  the  people  desired  for  such  cooperative  agreements  are  busy 
people.  Schedule  activities  to  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  the  community  represen- 
tative's schedule,  e.g.,  college  nights,  advisory  and  consulting  group  meetings  in  the 
evening;  field  trips  and  work  expferience  programs  during  the  day. 

12.  '    Finally,  follow  up  all  contacts  and  activities  to  be  sure  that  as  many  problems  as  possible 

are  solved. 


Appropriate  Follow-up  Procedures 


Follow-up  with  Community  Representatives 


Situation 


(1) 


Contact  made 


Personal  letter  thanking  for  meeting  and  outline  of  further 
activities  leading  to  arrangements  (formal  or  informal)  if 
appropriate 


(2) 


Contact  and 
arrangements  made 


Personal  lettec^onfirming  arrangements,  times,  dates,  etc. 


Copy  of  forfnal  agreement  (if  applicable)  signed  by  and 
filed  with  alKparties 


(3) 


Cancellation  or 
postponement  of 
arrangements 


Personal  letten  of  apology  for  inconvenience,  explanation 
of  need  to  cancel  or  postpone 


Statement  of  proposed  or  renegotiated  new  arrangements, 
if  appropriate 


Notification  of  other  plans  or  actions  taken 
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Situation 
(4)   Activity  concluded 


(5)   Program  follow-up 
and/or  program 
evaluation 


(6)   Program  expansion 


Follow-up  with  Community  Representatives 

Personal  letters  of  thanks  from  coordinator  and  if  possible 
student  or  class  representative 

Statement  of  value  of  activity  to  student(s) 

Results  of  evaluation  of  activity,  if  appropriate 

Personal  letter  explaining  nature  of  follow-up/evaluation 

Questionnaire  relative  to  evaluation,  or 

Arrangements  for  personal  interview,  or  others,  or 

Invitation  to  participate  in  follow-up  activity,  e.g.,  dinner, 
meeting,  further  planning 

Personal  letter  explaining  nature  of  proposed  program  ex- 
pansion and  need  for^uch  expansion 


Brochure(s)  on  program  if  available 

Testimonials  to  program  effectiveness 

Request  for  meeting  to  arrange  agreement(s)/relationships 

Personal  telephone  corttact  for  arranging  meeting,  confirm- 
ing meeting  arrangements,  appropriate  thanks,  and  other 
points 

The  preceding  points  show  the  need  for  appropriate  planning,  not  only  before  and  during  the 
cooperative  activity  but  also  in  follow-Ljp  procedures  after  the  activity  has  taken  place.  The  coordi- 
nator ought  to  have  in  mind  exactly  w^at  follow-up  action  is  appropriate  in  any  given  situation. 
Follow-up  procedures  devised  in  the-fnitial  planning  of  cooperative  agreements  can  make  a  great 
contribution  to  their  long-term  success  by: 

1.     making  evaluation  of  the  program  easier  and  more  efficient  because  complete  records  will 
be  available; 


2. 
3. 
4. 


communicating  to  community  representatives  the  value  of  therr  contributions,  thus  build- 
ing good  public  relations  for  the  cooperative  agreements  programs- 
making  future  planning  easier  by  recording  the  facts  surrounding  the  cooperative  activities; 
and 

saving  the  time  and  energy  of  the  coordinator  by  having  preplanned  the  follow-up  activ- 
ities to  be  used. 
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ERLC 


Public  Relations 

Since  the  concept  behind  cooperative  agreements  and/or  relationships  is  community  involve- 
ment and  participation,  it  is  important  that  cordial  relationships  with  the  community  are  maintained. 
Communication  is  important.  For  this  program  to  have  wide  support,  its  progress,  problems,  and 
successes  must  be  communicated  to  participants  and  potential  participants.  Some  ways  of  doincg 
this  are: 

1 .  Bulletin  board  displays  in  the  school. 

2.  Community  recognition  activities  using  the  school  as  a  base,  e.g.,  awards  luncheons  and 
dinners  for  participants,  articles  in  school  newspapers  and  newsletters,  letters  and  certifi- 
cates of  appreciation. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  community's  contribution  through  coverage  in  the  media,  e.g.,  radio, 
television,  newspapers  and  newsletters. 

4.  Handbills  and  posters 

5.  Use  of  community  bulletin  boards. 

6.  Personal  communication  with  participants  and  potential  participants  to  show  the  need 
for  and  contributions  of  such  cooperative  agreements. 

7.  Dissemination  of  data  on  the  program  which  might  serve  to  demonstrate  its  value  to 
various  publics: 

percentage  of  students  involved; 

aggregate  and/or  average  time  spent;  .  -  , 

description  of  benefits  gained,  e.g.,  total  wages  earned,  total  hours  of  work  performed, 
list  of  activities  engaged  in,  listing  of  groups  benefited; 

number  of  visits  to  school  by  community  and  hours  spent;  and 

number  of  visits  to  community  by  students  and  hours  spent. 

8.  Inputs  and  suggestions  from  all  publics  (e.g.,  comnnunity  representatives,  staff,  students 
and  parents)  should  be  sought  in  order  to  improve  the  cooperative  agreements  program. 
Suggested  strategies  are: 


•  questionnaires, 

•  interviews, 

•  suggestion  boxes,  and 

•  informal  personal  contacts  (sincere  listening  in  an  informal  setting  may  be  more 
fruitful  than  all  of  the  rather  formal  mechanisms  listed  above). 
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EKLC 


I. 


9.     Participation  in  planning  the  program  by  all  groups  is  another  majon  factor  in  gaining  , 
support  and  in  maintaining  good  relationships  with  community  organizations. 

The  vast  majority  of  problems  with  dissonant  or  disinterested  parties  will  come  from  lack  of 
inclusion  of  a  person  or  organization  in  the  early  planning.  This  will  be  particularly  trge  if  these 
parties  are  gatekeepers  as  described  previously.  Thus,  one  of  the  most  vitaLconsiderations  for  thi 
coordinator  is  to  include  a  wide  variety  of  persons  and  organizations  in  the  early  plafining  td  cnini- 
mize  hostility  and  develop  interest  (see  Chapter  III).  ^^-^ 

Despite  the  most  comprehensive  planning  and  communication  it  is  possible  still  to  have'dis^ 
sonant  or  disinterested  persons  or  groupsin  a  given  community.  Sonne  suggested  mean^of  neutral- 
izing their  opposition  and  gaining  their  support  include  the  folloyving:  '  /  ^ 

1.  Keep  such  persons  informed  of  program  successes.  ,  ^ 

2.  Maintain  opportunities  for  such  persons  t(>participate  1n. future  cooperative  agreements 
and  their  planning.  -  "        -  •     '  \    -  ^' 

3.  Make  an  effort  to  keep  supporters^well-informecl  of  .successes  of  the  program. 

.  X  ^-     AttehRiDt  to  fiHd  suppo^ers  who  interact  with  dissSn^nt or  bisinterestedgroups  so  that 
*  '    ^     favorable  reports  have  the  opportunity  of'filteririg  back  tq^jjjpposing' groups 

Y     5^.     Maintain  informal  social/professional  cwitacts  with  such  persons  oC  groups  relative  to 
other  areas  of  mdtual  mterest.       ^  '  ^  ' 

.  ■  \.  ■>,>,,  .-  .    -  ^    \  ^ 

'  .^^^         Attempt  tp^show  diss6nan|i)r  disinterest€(d  groups  bow^^y  wijt.-benefit  from  a  coop- 
/  erativeJrelatioiWWp  with  tH$  school.       '  ' 

^cv^  X7.     Invite  dissonartt  or  disinterested  persons  to  functions  designed  to  show  the  operation  of 
cooperative  relationships.  r^. 


^  Ask  advice  of  dissonant  or  disinterest^feftgroups  relative  ti^  program  Improvement. 

Step^  ^  Evaluating  Duteomes    I-  -  . 

0  Evaluati'oriof  the  ongjain^  cooperaftive  agreemertjfi  effort,  designed  to  increase  guidance  effec- 
tiveness^ mysf  parallel,  the  entire^prpgrim.  That  is,  evaluation  should  be  an  ongoing  function,  and 
it  should  provicfe  two  JkindS of  informatii^ 

1 .     Data  ori*wKibh  to  make  judgments  aboiut  tWe  effectiveness  df  various  activities  and  how 
^< .    '        they  may/^  imprc^ved  or  modified,  thus  lead^ 

y       °  2.  o  ©at^  (Jff^ic^  tojnake  judgments^bout  the  effectivefness  of  the  entire  program  and 
,  \^  wheth4^to.(Sp>ntin>i€,  discontinue,  or  m 

To  mak^such  jud^Yients,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  feedback  from  all  participants:  staff,  stu- 
^  ,  dents,  paren^;  and  cefhrriunitv.  These  groups,  if  given  the  opportunity,  can  provide  insights  to  the 

coordinator  refatf\/e  to  needed  change,  strengths,*and  weaknesses  of  the  cooperative  agreements 
.  program. '  Figure  8  indicates  a  matrix  of  sources  of  evaluation  information  plotted  against  the  nature 


Figure  8.  Sources  and  Kinds  of  Information 
for  Evaluating  Cooperative  Agreements 


Evaluation  of :   I  

Name  of  Specific  Activity 


SourcM  of 
Infomiation 

Kind  of  Infomiation 

Use  of  Information  from  All 
Sources  in  Decision  Making 

Suggested  Means  of 
Evaluation  by  Sources 

i  • 

n 

^1 

O.K. 
(Modify) 

tivt  modifica- 
tion 

Terminate 

1.  Students 

•  Personal  reactions  to 
activity  relative  to 
present  career  goals 

•  Suggestions  for 
Improvement 

•  Questionnaires-Evaluation  Form 

•  Class  Discussion 

•  Spotcheck  Interview  by 
Coordinator— Unstructured 

•  Student  Comments— Informal 

n.  Staff 

•  Judgements  of  value 
activity  relative  to 
curricular  area 

•  Judgments  relative 

to  Guidance  Function 

•  Suggestions  for 
Improvement 

» 

•  QuestionnaireS'^valution  Forms 

•  In-service  Program  Discussion 
:  Structured  Interview  of  each 

staff  person 

•  Personal  Interaction 

•  Records  of  subsequent  use  of 
cooperative  agreepients 

III.  Parents 

•  Personal  Reaction 
to  activity  relative 
to  Needs  of  Child 

•  Suggestions  for 
Improvement 

•  Informal  follow-up 

•  Personal  Interaction 

•  Spot  check  phone  Interviews 

•  PTA  discussion 

IV.  Commun- 
ity Repre- 
sentatives 
and  Organ- 
izations 

•  Personal  Reaction 
to  activity 

•  Organization  Reaction 

•  Judgement  of  Value 
of  activity  to: 
—Organization/and  its 

Participant(s) 
—Students 
-School 

•  Suggestions  for 
Improvement 

•  Questionnaires-Evaluation  Form 

•  Structured  Interview  of  each 
participant 

•  Personal  Interaction 

•  Records  of  subsequent  partici- 
pation in  program 

•  Evidence  of  shifts  in  Emphasis/ 
Participation 

V.  Coordinator 

•  Administer,  Analyze,  and 
Interpret  evaluation  to: 
—Participants 
—Administration 
—Board  of  education 
—General  public 

.  Make  recommendations 
relative  to  program  mfain- 
tenance,  change,  cahcel- 
lation  on  the  basis  of  the 
above  inputs 

•  Record  Information  suggested 
above'and  use  as  many  strategies 
suggested  as  feasible 

•  Record  reactions,  comments  & 
suggestions  from  Sources  1,  II, 
111,  IV  to  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  retention, 
change  or  cancellation  of  pro- 
gram and/or  activities 

•  Use  results  to  analyze,  interpret 
&  make  recommendations  rela- 
tive to  programs  and/or  activities 

•  Use  of  multiple  means  of  evalua- 
tion is  highly  recommended 

of  the  information^hich  can  be  elicited.  How  this  information  is  to  be  used  and  means  of  collecting 
needed  or  desirable  data  from  the  four  populations  affected  by  the  cooperative  agreements  efforTare~^ 
also  suggested  by  the  form.  ,    V  X 

There  are  many  benefits  of  objective,  conscientious  evaluation.  One  benefit  is  that  students, 
staff,  parents,  and  community  participants  will  pj^vide  the  coordinator  with  a  means  of: 

1.  finding  and  remedying  weaknesses  in  present  efforts, 

2.  identifying  additional  needs  of  students  and  the  program  in  general, 

3.  modifying  and  improving  the  program  based  on  the  needs  of  th)e  people  served, 

4.  recruiting  additional  participants  as  needed, 

5.  assuring  that  all  segments  of  the  student  population  are  served,  and 

6.  providing  for  program  accountability. 

As  suggested  in  the  planning  and  implementation  cycle.  Figure  5,  evaluation  of  outcomes  of 
the  cooperative  relationship  is  an  integral  part  of  the  planning  and  implementation  process.  Realis-  M 
tic  and  objective  program  revision  and  improvement  are  dependent  upon  the  insights  gathered  by  the 
coordinator  from  the  evaluation  data.  Evaluations  of  outcomes  will  thus  become  an  important  duty 
of  the  coordinator.  It  will  enable  that  person  to  be  accountable  for  th'&^success  or  failure  of  activities 
resulting  from  cooperative  agreements  vyith  the  community.  Since  the  coordinator  is  primarily  and 
directly  affected  by  evaluation  results,  it  is  suggested  that  in  the  absence  of  third-party  evaluation 
(i.e.,  evaluation  by  a  person  or  group  independent  of  the  school),  the  coordinator  can  best  perform 
evaluation  in  a  manner  most  beneficial  to  students.  The  nature  of  the  evaluation  provision  will  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  agreement  (i.e.,  what  the  agreement  covers).  Specific  provision  for 
evaluation  should  be  made. 


Some  sample  statements  of  evaluation  provisions  to  cover  a  range  of  types  of  cooperative  agree- 
ments follow. 


Formative  (for  an  ongoing  type  of  agreement  during  its  operation): 

•  The  coordinator/school  representative  will  conduct  telephone  interviews  with  the  (com- 
munity organization)  representative  on  at  least  a  bi-weekly  basis  to  determine  student 
progress,  employer  satisfaction,  or  some  other  factor(s)  of  importance  to  the  cooperative 
agreement  relationship. 

•  The  coordinator/school  representative  will  conduct  site  visits  on  a  monthly  basis  to 
monitor  the  progress  of  the  cooperative  relationships. 

Formative  or  Summative: 

•  Students  will  engage  in  informal  discussion  of  progress,  problems  and  suggested  revisions 
of  the  cooperative  relationships  following  their  experience(s). 


Summative: 


•      A  comprehensive  checklist  designed  to  appraise  as  many  factors  of  importance  to  the 
cooperative  relationship  as  possible  will  be  admini^ered  to  students,  staff,  community 
representatives.  A  sample  form  for  evaluating  cooperative  agreements  is  provided  in 
Figure  8. 

*   

Chapters  l-IV  have  laid  the  groundwork  to  enable  the  coordinator  tiH^elop,  implement  and 
evaluate  cooperative  agreements/relationships  with  the  broader  community?Chapters  V-IX  give 
specific  examples  of  existing  cooperative  agreements.  The  coordinator  may  adopt  or  ^dapt  those 
which  seem  applicable  to  the  local  situation.  Chapter  V  deals  with  cooperative  agreements  K-6; 
Chapter  VI  with  cooperative  agreements  7-9;  Chapter  VII  with  cooperative  agreements  10-12. 
Chapter  VIII  contains  comprehensive  programs  which  include  expensive  reproducible  samples. 
Chapter  IX  deals  with  cooperative  agreements  at  the  postsecondary  levels:  13-14,  Adults,  and 
Teachers. 


I 
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Chapter  V 


COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS  K-6 


BAKER  AND  CHILDREN  MAKE 
GINGERBREAD  MEN 

r 

Dover  Elementary  School 

Topeka,  Kansas  *  ' 

i 

Circumstances 

Students  can  learn  basic  economic  concepts  as  early  as  kindergarten.  Almost  every  major  idea 
in  economics  can  be  related  to  the  everyday  life  of  a  child  at  every  educatiohal  level.  The  enjoyable 
task  of  making  gingerbread  men  can  teach  the  concept  of  division  of  labor. 


Objectives 

The  following  objectives  vVere  met  in  the  project: 

1.  To  demonstrate  the  skill  of  a  person  employed  in  the  community. 

2.  To  work  individually  and  then  in  an  assembly  line  in  mixing  and  molding  gingerbread  men, 

3.  To  demonstrate  how  much  a  cup,  teaspoon,  and  tablespooq^would  hold  of  liquid,  flour, 
sugar,  etc. 

Linkages/Participan;ts 

Falleys  Bakery,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Process 

A  kindergarten  teacher  in  a  small  community  and  a  baker  from  a  nearby  city  agreed  to  develop 
a  project  of  baking  gingerbread  men  for  the  eighteen  children  in  her  afternoon  class.  The  teacher 
purchased  the  necessary  ingredients  and  borrowed  a  combination  broiler-oven  unit  that  could  be 
carried  into  the  kindergarten  room.  The  preceding  day  the  children  were  told  about  the  project 
with  full  explanation  of  how  to  mix  ingredients,  identify  cup  and  measuring  spoons,  share  utensils, 
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and  listen  to  instructions.  The  children  were  very  i'mpressed  with  the  fact  that  Dave's  uncle,  who 
was  the  baker,  would  visit  their  class.  There  also  were  those  who  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  class  would  get  to  eatythe  finished  product. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  baker,  all  other  activities  in  the  kindergarten  classroom  stoPi^.  As  he 
set  up  the  ingredteats,  he  explained  what  he  was  going  to  do  and  what  the  children  wouldTio  in 
small  groups  or  individually.  His  directions  and  procedures  were  somewhat  complex  and  confusing 
for  the  five-year  olds.  Each  group  or  individual  needed  assistance  from  the  baker  or  the  teacher. 
After  everyone  had  made  a  gingerbread  man  from  a  mold  and  put  raisins,  nuts,  and  frosting  on  it, 
the  baker  baked  them  in  the  small  oven.  (A  bigger  oven  was  needed,  for  baking  eighteen  ginger- 
bread men  took  longer  than  had  been  anticipated.) 

The  baker  was  excellent  about  showing  how  directions  had  to  be  followed  and  how  to  do  things 
over  if  they  were  not  done  correctly.  The  class  was  fortunate  in  having  an  individual  who  was  proud 
of  his  occupation.  He  explained  that  he  had  to  work  in  an  apprentice  role  before  he  was  paid  for 
doing  the  job.  A  lot  of  the  interaction  between  the  baker  and  the  children  took  place  while  the 
gingerbread  men  were  being  baked  and  consumed. 

Problems 

The  facilities  for  mixing  and  baking  gingerbread  men  were  limited  in  the  classroom.  A  visit  to 
the  bakery  where  the  large  oven  and  vats  are  used  would  have  facilitated  the  procedure.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  bakery  to  set  aside  an  area  for  the  children  to  participate;  only  an  area  for  observa- 
tion was  available  inlthe  bakery.  The  eventual  visit  to  the  bakery  came  too  late  in  the  year,  although 
it  reinforced  the  earlier  classroom  experience  of  baking  gingerbread  men. 


Outcomes 

1.  The  children  appeared  to  grasp  the  concept  of  working  in  an  assembly  line.  It  carried  over 
'into  play  activities  and  through  voiced  opinion:  ''\  can  build  a  tinker  toy  tower  faster  with  Jimmy's 
help  than  by  myself." 

2.  The  children  could  tell  what  kind  of  work  a  baker  did  in  his  job. 

3.  The  children  were  fully  aware  that  the  baker  was  proud  of  what  he  did  in  his  work. 

4.  The  children  could  explain  what  measurement  is  in  terms  of  cup  and  measuring  spoons. 


Evaluation 

Each  child  was  asked  to  do  the  following: 

Explain  to  the  teacher  what  a  baker  did  ...  100  percent  could  do  this. 

Explain  to  the  teacher  what  a  cup,  teaspoon,  and  tablespoon  were  used  for  .  .  .  80  percent 
could  do  this.  ^h: 

Discuss  with  the  teacher  why  people  working  together,  each  one  having  an  assigned  duty, 
got  more  done  than  one  person  doing  it  alone  ...  65  percent  could  explain  it. 
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KINDERGARTENERS  BUSY  OPERATING 
THEIR  OWN  COMMUNITY 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Objectives 

To  increase  children's  knowledge  of  the  operations  v 
of  the  variety  of  occupational  roles,  the  kindergarteners  s 


Process 


^rjnmunity  and  to  make  them  aware 
simulated  community  of  their  own. 


to  the  ^hnnl  ?H  ri""""  "^'"'"^  '  "'"^^^       °^  that  were  delivered 

to  the  school   They  painted  the  boxes  and  with  the  help  of  their  teacher,  Sally  Duncan  made  doors 
and  windows  in  each  building.  Thoy  made  a  drive-in  bank,  a  department  stored  cirhouTe  a  fa°m 
ltino'n.rK"^  i''°''.  h"?.  ^^^'"9       ti^«'  the  children  can  be  found 

S  ?tpllpr   f  '  r  °^  "^^"^  ^''^  "^'^  turns  playing  a  policeman,  a  homemaker  ' 

p?icestr  tkt  ??t  ^^'"'^'P^''       Xaser.  The  children  set  the 

prices  for  their  store.  Some  items  on  sale  during  a  given  week  were:  hamburger  at  $2  75  a  pound- 
spaghetti  at  $47.00  a  can;  bread  at  .06<i  a  loaf;  and  bananas  at  $7.75  each. 


CAREER 
EMPHASIS 

LINKAGES 

SERVICES 
PROVIDED 

FIELD 

EXPERIENCES 

CAREER  DEVELOP- 
MENT FACTORS 

PLACEMENT 

Cor'Sumer  & 
Homemaktng 

Marketing  & 
Otstribution 

Public  Service 

\  ■ 

Curriculum 
Enrichment 

Program 
Planning 

9 

Economic 

Understanding 
Interpersonal 

Relations 
Self  Concept 
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KINDERGARTNERS  MEET  SCHOOL  WORKERS 
Nampa,  Idaho 


CircumstancM 

Educators  in  Nampa,  Idaho,  are  providing  career  education  activities  through  their  "World  of 
Work"  program*called  WOW  for  short. 

Objectives 

Eleanore  Stoffer,  a  kindergarten  teacher,  developed  a  WOW  unit  devoted  to  introducing  her 
students  to  school  workers.  She  hoped  the  unit  would  help  her  students  learn  that     .  .  schools 
have  many  workers  who  help  childr^;  each  worker  has  special  and  important  work  to  do  which 
makes  our  school  run  snnoothly  and  helps  us  learn." 


Linkages/Participants 

School  personnel 


Process 

Students  explored  various  occupations:  janitor,  school  nurse,  secretary,  bus  driver,  principal, 
and  cook.  They  learned  about  these  jobs  by  touring  the  building,  talking  with  th^  people  involved, 
and  exploring  the  tools  they  use.  Supplemental  activities  included  the  use  of  visual  materials  such 
as  pictures,  puzzles,  posters,  and  bulletin  boards  to  help  students  learn  to  identify  school  workers. 

(Excerpted  from  "Communicating  Successful  Career  Education  Practices  to  Rural  Schools,"  Career 
Education  Project,  210  S.  Division,  Cashmere,  WA  98815,  No.  ||September  1977.) 
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KINDERGARTENERS  RAISE  CHICKENS 
Farmington,  Maine 


ObjecttvM 

This  unit  was  developed  to  provide  kindergarten  children  with  experiences  in  animal  science 
and  introduce  them  to  scientific  methods  of  observing  and  recording  data. 


Linkages/Participants 

Lamkin's  Hatchery 


Procass  > 

) 

Children  made  preparations  for  raising  their  own  chicks:  they  constructed  a  brooder- they 
purchased  food  for  their  chicks;  they  mad^  a  chart  of  what  eggs  need.  Their  field  trip  to  Lamkin's 
Hatchery  gave  the  children  an  opportunity  to  observe  workers  in  their  work  environment. 

Children  were  able  to  role  play  some  of  the  various  occupations  they  saw  at  the  hatchery. 
They  observed  and  recorded  the  temperature  of  the  incubator.  They  recorded  the  number  of  days 
required  for  hatching.  The  children  also  turned  the  eggs. 

Additional  subjects  such  as  language  arts,  social  studies,  art.  and  mathematics  were  correlated 
with  this  unit:  children  matched  words  to  felt  figures  of  roosters,  hens,  chicks,  and  eggs;  they  put 
together,  in  puzzle  form,  parts  of  a  felt  hen;  they  found  that  12  eggs  make  a  dozen;  they  used  dyed 
egg  shells  to  make  mosaics. 
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CHLDREN  EXPLORE  JAPANESE  CULTURE 
Stow,  Ohio 


Objectives 

Margaret  Romito  developed  a  unit  on  Japanese  culture  for  her  kinderga'-ten  classes  in  order  to 
expand  their  awareness  of  geography  and  the  cultural  diversity  of  nationalit 


Process 

Studying  the  Japanese  way  of  life  involved  kiriclergarteners  in  many  activities. 

Besides  learning  the  location  of  the  country  by  using  maps  and  other  visual  aids,  the  students 
compared  various  aspects  of  the  Japanese  culture  (such  as  the  practice  of  eating  meals  while  sitting 
on  the  floor)  with  those  that  exist  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs  Romito  encouraged  the  students  to  investigate  Japanese  art,-  religious  observances  and  other 
aspects  of  their  culture,  such  as  diet  and  food  preparation.  The  class  read  stories  about  the  Japanese 
people  and  used  pictures  and  other  aids  to  learn  more  about  the  Japanese  culture. 

■  The  children  participated  in  Japanese  games  and  sports  to  compare  them  with  those  that  child- 
i-en  play  in  America. 

The  students  also  compared  the  environment  of  various  sections  of  Japan  with  that  of  various 
sections  of  the  United  States. 
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PLANT  LIFE  AND  NUTRITION  IN  KINDERGARTEN 
'Defiance,  Ohio 


Objectives 

By  studying  the  parts  and  development  af  plants,  kindergarten  children  becanne  aware  that 
living^hings  are  important  sources  of  both  food  and  aesthetic  pleasure.  Activities  were  designed 
to  provide  children  with  a  basic  understanding  of  the  care  required  to  produce  nutritious  foods 
and  environnnental  ornannents.      ■  -  ■       ^'      \      ' .  . 
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Process 


Kindergarteners  related  their  study  of  plant  life  to  the  individual  and  to  the  environment.  They 
discussed  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  and  the  important  role  each  part  plays  in  living  and  growing 
together.  Students  noted  the  effect  of  too  much  or  too  little  water  and  sunlight  on  plants.  Also, 
they  observed  the  differences  in  the  leaves  and  the  growth  patterns  of  many  different  plants. 

This  lesson  was  related  to  a  unit  on  nutrition,  as  students  became  aware  of  how  the  different 
parts  of  the  plant-roots,  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds-were  vital  ingredients  in  their  daily  diets. 

The  lessons  were  enhanced  by  a  visit  to  Kircher's  Flowers  to  see  the  lighting,  potting  and  water- 
ing procedures  used  in  growing  plants.  As  a  culminating  activity,  each  student  planted  his  own  flower 
to  watch  and  care  for  in  the  classroom.  (Activity  developed  by  Helen  Marsey.) 
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ASTRONOMY  PUTS  STARS  IN  THEIR  EYES 
Defiance,  Ohio 


Objectives 


The  unit  was  designed  to  help  studlnts  become  more  aware  of  the  world  around  them  and 
emphasized  jobs  connected  with  the  study  of  astronomy. 


kages/Participants 


An  astronomer 
St.  Francis  College 


Process  ' 

Using  a  TV  science  program  as  a  starting  point,  the  first  grade  students  learned  about  day  and 
night,  the  moon,  the  sun  and  other  stars,  and  the  planets  in  the  solar  system.  They  read  many  books 
and  saw  many.pictures  of  space. 


A  resource  person  with  a  rich  knowledge  of  astronomy  showed  and  discussed  pictures  of  the 
planets.  The  highlight  of  his  visit  to  the  children  was  seeing  and  holding  a  rock  believed  to  be  from 
the  moon.  The  study  ended  with  a  trip  to  the  planetarium  at  St.  Francis  College  in  Fort  Wayne. 
There  children  saw  the  night  sky  and  learned  how  to  identify  stars  in  constellations,  (Activity  de- 
veloped by  Sandy  Ohirich  and  Margaret  Sattler.) 
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CHILDREN  OBSERVE  JOBS  INSIDE  SCHOOL 
Farmington,  Maine 

Objectives  ^ 

The  purpose  of  this  unit  was  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the  workers  found  in  their  school 
surroundings. 

Process 

Children  visited  their  school  cafeteria.  They  observed  the  workers  who  were  responsible  for 
cooking  and  packing  their  lunches.  The  school  principal  visited  their  room  and  explained  her  job 
to  the  children.  The  custodian  took  The  children  to  the  furnace  roorin,  explained  his  various  work 
tools,  and  explained  the  different  types  of  jobs  that  are  necessary  to  maintain  a  building. 

Their  visit  to  the  secretary's  office  offered  the  children  firsthand  views  of  her  job.  Following 
each  visit/visitor,  the  children  drew  the  tools  associated  with  each  employee.  These  pictures  were 
collected  to  make  a  scrapbook. 
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WORKERS  IN  THE  SHOE  INDUSTRY  AND  AT  HOME 


Farmington,  Maine 


Circumstances 


The  project  was  incorporated  into  a  "Family  and  Home"  unit.  During  one  three-vv^ri^^t^^ 
first  graders  discussed  the  occupations  of  their  parents.  Since  many  of  the  parents  wer<i|l^ployed 
in  the  shoe  industry,  the  class  studied  the  jobs,  tools,  and  materials  used  in  making  shoes!!'' 


Process 


The  children  made  shoes,  first  from  paper,  and  later  from  leather.  One  of  the  room  mothers 
assisted  the  students  in  cutting  leather.  Slides  taken  by  a  small  group  of  sixth  grade  boys  at  the 
Bass  Shoe  Codhfiny  were  also  viewed  by  the  class. 


:Qg|Bn> 


Later,  t^MLldren  studied  jobs  in  the  home.  After  coming  up  with  a  list  of  about  30  jobs  done 
by  various  family  members  at  home,  the  children  discussed  and  listed  many  of  the  tools  needed  for 
these  jobs. 


Activities  included: 

1.     Painting  pictures  of  work  being  done  in  the  home  and  telling  the  class  about  the  job 
portrayed. 


2. 
3. 


Pantomiming  jobs  for  the  class  to  guess. 

Using  tools,  lumber,  and  other  materials  to  build  furniture  for  rooms  partitioned  off 
within  the  classroom. 


Role-playing  jobs  connected  with  running  a  home:  reading  recipes,  shopping,  sorting 
clothes,  using  tools,  etc. 
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s  K~3 
WORK  AND  PLAY  CONTRIBUTE  TO  SELF-CONCEPT 
Farmington,  Maine 


Objectives 

This  [ 

himself/herself  anWto  introduce  him/her  to  the  "world  of  work," 


This  unit  waM|esigned  to  provide  each  child  with  an  opportunity  to  form  positive  values  about 
ncT t( 


Li  nkages/Participants 

A  radiologist  and  his  staff. 


Process 

Children  were  asked  to  bring  sOTnetfiing  from  home  to  play  with  that  made  them  happy.  Pic- 
tures were  taken  of  each  child  as  he  participated  in  activities.  These  pictures  were  mounted  and 
displayed,  and  the  teacher  utilized  them  for  introducing  a  discussion  about  personal  feelings. 

Introduction  to  the  world  of  work  was  first  demonstrated  by  liaving  the  chjjdren  draw  and 
label  jobs  they  do  at  home.  Parents'  occupations  were  then  discussed.  The  clasS  visited  a  radiology 
department  and  observed  the  work  of  the  radiologist,  his  secretary,  and  a  laboratory  technician. 

Encouraging  children  to  express  themselves  through  writing  is  an  objective  that  begins  on  this 
level.  Children  designed  and  wrote  their  own  letters  to  the  doctor  with  assistance  from  the  class- 
room teacher  limited  to  spelling  only. 
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A  TRIP  TO  THE  DENTIST 
Farmington,  Maine 


Objectives 

In  the  first  grade,  children  are  introduced  early  to  the  need  for  proper  care  of  the  body.  This  y 
unit  was  designed  to  introduce  children  to  proper  care  of  the  teeth  and  also  to  help  them  overcome 
any  fear  they  may  have  had  concerning  the  dentist. 


9 
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ERIC 


This  first  grade  class  observed  a  dentist,  a  dental  hyglenist,  and  a  receptionist  on  their  visit  to 
the  Rural  Health  Association  Centenff  All  of  the'children  had  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  workers 
questions  relating  to  their  jobs;  to  4t  'm  a  dentist  chair;  to  discuss  dental  care  with  the  hygienist. 

Prior  to  this  trip,  a  dental  hygienist  visited  the  classroom  to  demonstrate  the  proper  method  of 
brushing.  To  follow  up  this  visit,  the  classroom  teacher  supervised  daily  brushing  of  teeth  after 
noon  lunch. 
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TELETRAINER  PHONES  TEACH  FIRST  GRADERS 
Defiance,  Ohio 

Objectives 

In  preparation  for  a  visit  to  the  phone  company,  activities  were  designed  to  give  first  graders 
an  opportunity  to  practice  communicating  different  messages  and  to  provide  them  with  an  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  communication  and  the  workers  needed  to  operate  the  system, 

Linkages/Participants 

The  telephone  company. 


Jrocess 

A  first  grade  class  borrowed  teletrainer  telephones  from  the  telephone  company,  which  allowed 
them  to  learn  how  to  use  the  telephone.  They  practiced  using  their  own  telephone  numbers  and 
looked  at  the  telephone  directory.  They  learned  that  different  types  of  conversations  communicate 
different  messages. 
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Outcomes 


This  activity  developed  the  areas  of  self,  education  and  training,  and  the  individual  and  his/her 
environment  for  these  first  graders.  (Activity  designed  by  Chris  Wahl.) 
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FIRST  GRADERS  OPERATE  POPCORN  BA  J  FACTORY 

Geneva,  Ohio 


Objectives 

Introduction  of  school  and  community  helpers  to  first  graders  teaches  fhem  to  see  work  as  a 
means  of  attaining  wants.  A  unit  on  family  jobs  is  designed  to  create  the  desire  to  work  and  respect 
for  work. 


Linkages /Participants 

School  personnel 
Parents 


Process 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  first  graders  are  introduced  to  school  helpers-the  prin- 
cipal, teachers,  custodians,  cafeteria  workers,. nurse,^ secretary  and  library  aides.  They  also  develop 
concepts  of  acceptable  and  unacceptable  school  behavior  and  the  consequences  through  films,  pup- 
pets, circle  discussions  and  books. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  parental  jobs  are  discussed  and  jobs  are  classified  according 
to  their  products— goods  or  services.  The  children  enjoy  role-playing  various  jobs. 

The  most  exciting  project  to  evolve  from  this  study  was  the  creation  of  a  popcorn  ball  factory. 
The  children  chose  the  products,  borrowed  capital  from  a  bank,  bought  supplies  and  sold  the  pro- 
duct for  a  profit. 
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An  advertisement  campaign  was  also  launched  in  which  each  class  was  contacted  and  given  a 
poster  telling  of  the  opening  of  the  popcorn  retail  store.  The  store  was  sold  out  by  the  end  of  the 
first  lunch  hour.  After  repayment  of  the  loan  to  the  bank,  the  class  made  a  profit  of  28  cents  per 
person,  plus  an  ice  cream  bar  bonus. 
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FIRE  STATION  VISIT  HIGHLIGHTS 
STUDY  OF  COMMUNITY  ROLES 

Defiance,  Ohio 

Objectives 

A  first  grade  unit  on  community  helpers  is  designed  to  make  children  aware  of  the  roles  played 
by  familiar  members  of  the  community,  e.g.,  firemen,  policemen,  grocers. 


Linkages/Participants  ^ 

Police  and  fire  stations,  / 

/ 

/ 

Process  *  ^ 

First  graders  began  the  year  with  a  mini  unit  on  different  community  helpers.  The  un^tv^^- 
sisted  of  discussions,  filmstrips,  stories  on  firemen,  policemen,  and  other  such  community  help&rs 
They  completed  the  unit  with  a  field  trip  to  the  police  and  fire  stations. 


/ 
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The  class  followed  through  with  the  primary  duplicated  sheets  provided  by  Career  Development. 
These  included:  My  World,  Make  Me  Work  For  You,  What  Will  I  Be,  If  I  Were  A  (various  occupations 
were  usedfTYhis  enabled  children  to  become  aware  of  the  world/Jt  ^ork,  to  make  decisions,  to 
learn  behavior  expected  in  a  specific  line  of  work.  | 

They  put  on  a  program  for  the  PTA  entitled,  "Free  to  Be  You  and  Me."  This  program  was 
based  on  different  careers  that  the  children  thought  they  might  like.  The  program  included  several 
songs,  poems,  and  skits. 

A  small  pretend  store  in  the  classroom  provided  the  children  with  many  opportunities  to 
strengthen  the  skills  of  decision-making  and  economics.  The  class  collected  empty  containers  which 
had  prices  printed  on  them  and  set  them  up  in  the  store.  They  took  turns  being  clerks  and  used  toy 
money  to  practice  making  change,  an  activity  which  helped  to  reinforce  the  monetary  value  of  each 
piece  of  currency. 

Throughout  the  entire  year,  the  first  graders  used  the  DUSO  kit,  a  series  of  taped  stories,  songs 
and  lessons  centered  around  mental  health,  self  discipline,  self  respect,  respect  for  others,  and  respon- 
sibility. (Activity  designed  by  Ellen  Schmuck.) 
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SPEAKER  DISCUSSES  AIR  POLLUTION 


StowT  Ohio 


Circumstances 


The  second  graders  at  Riverview  Elementary  School  heard  a  speaker  on  air  pollution  through 
the  Stow  Career  Educatiort  Program, 


Objectives 


i 


The  unit  on  air  pollution  is  designed  to  increase  awareness  of  the  environment  and  its  effects 
on  every  individual. 
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Process 


The  students  heard  many  new  points  about  pollution  from  Lynn  Malcolm  of  the  Akron  Pollu- 
tion Control  Center. 

Malcolm  showMypany  slides  of*  Akron  and  the  surrounding  areas  on  clear  and  polluted  days. 
He  then  explained  ^Reuses  of  pollution,  such  as  cars,  factories  and  open  burning.  He  also  showed 
that,  if  a  factory  isn't  cooperating  with  pollution  control  Laws,  the  Center  can  make  it  change  its 
production  methods. 

Malcolm  also  shewed  devices  that  cleaned  the  air.  One  device  works  on  the  principle  of  a  giant 
vacuum  cleaner.  It  sucks  in  the  polluted  air,  cleans  it  and  then  lets  the  clean  air  go. 

The  students  completed  a  science  unit  which  included  studying  how  air  is  polluted.  The  stu- 
dents made  air  pollution  posters  and  discussed  how  smoking  polluted  the  air. 

They  also  learned  about  pilots,  astronauts,  scientists,  environmentalists  and  air  control  experts, 
and  other  jobs  related  to  the  air. 


Outcomes 


The  second  graders  do  a  follow-up  unit  in  economics.  They  visit  facforJes  which  produce  goods 
and  services  and  also  find  out  about  the  atmospher^t  these  factories. 
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ASSEMBLY  LINE  PRODUCES  ABACUSES 
Stow,  Ohio 


Circumstances 

Second  qradersat  Echo  Hills  Elementary  School  have  recehtly  been  studying  a  unit  on  mass 
production  as  a  career  Education  project.  As  part  of  this  unit,  the  students  have  been  learning  about 
work  on  an  assembly  line. 
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Obiectives 

A  trip  to  Kent  State  University  was  arranged  to  enable  the*^hiidren  to  produce  a  useful  item 
by  means  of  an  assembly  line  and  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  efficiency  of  this  procedure. 


Linkages/Participants 


Dr.  Lowell  Zurbuck,  Kent  State  University 
Kaase's  Bakery 


Process 

Three  second  grade  classes  took  a  field  trip,  organized  by  Dr.  Lowell  Zurbuck,  a  Kent  State 
professor,  to  the  KSU  School  of  Technology.  In  preparation  for  this  trip,  the  children  saw  a  film 
in  school  dealing  with  working  on  an  assembly  line  and  also  took  a  trip  to  Kaase's  Bakery  to  ob- 
jserve  the  procedure  involved  in  working  on  an  assembly  line. 

At  Kent  State  the  students  were  divided  into  groups  to  make  abacuses  by  assembly  line.  Each 
student  had  an  assigned  job.  Some  students  measured  and  cut  wood  while  othejrs  drilled  holes, 
pounded  nails,  counted  and  strung  beads  or  sanded  down  the  finished  product. 

After  the  abacus  was  finished,  it  was  taken  to  a  student  inspector  who  stamped  each  abacus 
with  an  "O.K."  A  red  circle  was  placed  on  each  "okayed"  abacus,  and  the  inspector's  initials  were 
put  on  each  one.  If  a  mistake  was  found  on  any  abacus,  it  was  sent  back  to  be  corrected  by  the 
youngsters.  After  a  period  of  time,  the  students  changed  positions  to  work  at  other  jobs. 

The  pupils  were  assisted  in  constructing  their  projects  by  students  from  Kent  State,  their 
teachers  and  room  mothers.  The  class  produced  enough  abacuses  for  each  student  to  take  one  to 
use.  • 
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HOSPITAL  IDENTIFIED  AS  COMMUNITY  HELPER 
Farmington,  Maine 


Objectives 

The  social  studies  unit  on  community  helpers  offers  many  forms  of  experiences  to  make  child- 
ren aware  of  the  ways  in  which  community  members  are  interrelated.  In  this  instance,  the  teacher 
focused  on  the  hospital  as  the  "children's  helper." 


Linkages /Participants 

i 

A  nurse. 
A  hospital. 


Process 

A  registered  nurse  visited  the  classroom,  and  while  she  answered  questions  relating  to  her  work, 
she  also  emphasized  the  need  for  cleanliness. 

A  tour  of  the  local  hospital  gaye  the  children  an  opportunity  to  meet,  watch,  and  talk  with 
many  people  who  care  fpr  the  sick  and  who  help  make  the  hospital  function,  it  also  helped  dimin- 
ish predetermined  fears  that  manychildren  possess.  When  leaving  the  hospital,  the  children  left  a 
scrapbook  they  had  ^signed  and  constructed. 
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SECOND  GRADERS  APPLY  FOR  LOAN 

Mrs.  Alice  ^yans,  second  grade  teacher 
Bainbridge  Elementary  School 

Bainbridge,  Ohio  ' 
Objectives 

Second  graders  were  encouraged  to  form  their  own  company  in  order  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  jeconomics. 
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Linkages /Participants 

Rockhold,  Brown  and  Company  Bank 


Process 

The  second  graders  at  Bainbridge  Elementary  School,  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher, 
Mrs.  Alice  Evans,  decided  to  make  and  sell  bars  of  soap  and  agreed  among  themselves  to  form  a 
company.  The  class,  as  a  company,  applied  for  a  loan  to  finance  their  production  from  the 
Rockhold,  Brown  &  Company  Bank.  Mr.  Robert  McCoy,  bank  vice  president,  reviewed  their  ap 
plication  and  granted  the  loan. 

Every  student  in  the  class  rotated  to  participate  in  each  step  of  the  production  line  process. 
Students  wrapped  and  sealed  each  bar  of  soap.  When  the  product  was  complete,  thev  sold  the  soap 


Outcome 


The  students  repaid  the  loan  they  had  received  from  the  bank  and  presented  their  profit  to 
the  school  to  be  used  for  beatification.  They  learned  an  early  lesson  in  capitalism'and  public  ser- 
vice (the  donation  of  their  profits)  and  the  efficiency  of  a  production  line  and  the  roles  of  pro< 
and  consumers. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  MADE 
AT  SECOND  GRADE  WORKBENCH 

Stow,  Ohio 


Circumstances 

Second  grade  students  at  HighUind  E ieitientiiry  School  are  piirticipatitK)  in  a  C-'areor  Fducation 
project  by  making  instructional  tiialerials  for  the  classroom,  using  tools  and  a  workbench. 
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The  stents  take  turns  using  a  variety  of  tools  to  convert  wood  into  useful  classroom  items 
that  will  a$Mt  the  children's  learning  in  several  subjects.  - 

Before  beginning  work  on^eir  projects,  the  students  learned  all  the  proper  names  for  the  tools 
they  would  use  and  studied  how  to  use  them  correctly.  They  also  learned  several  safety  procedures 
such  as  wearing  goggles  while  working. 

Objectives 

Children  are  expected  to  become  familiar  with  tools,  develop  a  variety  of  skills  and  experience 
the  personal  satisfaction  of  achievement  by  makmg  their  own  instructional  materials. 

Process 

Their  first  projects  were  wooden  math  counters  made  from  rectangular  blocks  of  wood,  which 
they  cut  and  filed  themselves.  The  students  inserted  three  dowels  into  holes  in  the  blocks  that  they 
drilled.  Small  wooden  squares  with  holes  in  them  fit  on  the  dowels  for  use  in  counting. 

The  math  counters  were  stained  instead  of  painted  so  that  students  could  see  the  way  natural 
wood  looks. 

Their  next  projfvi  .vili  Uf}  to  make  an  electric  question  board  that  will  be  wired  to  a  battery. 
It  will  have  the  quesT.ons  on  one  side  and  the  answers  on  the  other.  When  the  student  connects  a 
question  with  the  right  answer  a  buzzer  will  sound. 

Projects  may  also  hp  done  for  other  subjects,  such  as  constructing  a  model  of  a  foot  to  show 
its  movements. 

From  the  4ft-over  scraps  of  wood,  students  ha^  c  attached  sandpaper  to  blocks  and  made  their 
own  sanding  tools.  They  have  also  used  the  scraps  o  make  things  that  they  may  keep,  such  as 
painted  tables  or  free-style  sculptures.  They  may  )lue  the  pieces  together  and  paint  or  varnish  them. 

Students  made  a  table  marker  for  the  Highland  cafeteri.  complete  with  flag  and  dec«rations. 
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ELEMENTARY  STUDEI^TS  ORGANI^^E 
AS  CONSTRUCTION  CREW 


Ms.  Windsor  Chacey  '  . 

Athens  City  Schools  ^  .  ^ 

Chauncey  Elementary  School  jt 
Chauncey,  Ohio  *  ^.  ^ 

Circumstances  .  - 

Students  in  Windsor  Chacey's  class  constructed  a  plywood  and  2-by-2  house  that  grew  out  of 
a  cl#r^om  unit  on  shelter.  Future  plans  for  the  oTie-floor  dwelling  call  for  electrical  wiring,  tele- 
phor^liookup,  exterior  paint,  a  flower  box  and  a  doorbell.  i 

'    -  '  •    ■  -   '      ■    '  '  ' 

Funds  for  the  housing  materials  wefe  provided.by  the  Tri-Coi>nty  Career  Development  Program 

Objectives       .  ^ 

Some  of  the  questions  students  hope  to  answer  through  this  projecj/include:  ,  . 

•  What  is  shelter  and  why  do  vye  need  it?  >  . 

•  What  are  the  parts  of  a  building  and  what  materials  are  used  in  constructing  thenrf? 

•  What  workers  and  tools  are  used  in  building  shelters? 

•  What  is  the  importance  of  the  construction  industry? 
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In  addition  academic  skills  to  be  emphasized  include^angua^e  and  concept  development, 
measurement  and  counting,  time,  reading  and  vocabulary  development,  visual-motor  sk^lls,  com-  - 
munication,  self-discipline  in  a  social-work  interaction  situation,  and  application  of  learning  to  ^ 
li^  situations. 


Linkages/Participants 

.  ""Athen^City's  Career  pevelopment  Coordinator 
Associate  Professor  ^f  Education  at  Ohio  Univ^sity 

Tri-County  Career-Development  Program  ^ 
Athens  Kiwanis  Club  ' 

Process 

^  *"  v  ' 

In  this  unit  the  class  of  primary  students  is  learaing  more  about  themselves  and  their  environ- 
ment  In  addition  to  the  house  itself,  Chacey's  class  developed  a  comprehensive  learning  center 
relating  to  the  shelter  unit.  Located  in  Career  Coordinator  David  Lqtt's  office,  the  learning  center 


includes  a  ''time  c|dck"  for  student  employees,  displays  of  tools  and  building  materials,  and  bulletin 
boards  reiatihS  to  shelter.  \ 

Ldtt  said  the  class's  construction  project  is  "a  good  exlKi||le  of  infusing  life-related  activities 
into  the  school  curriculum  and  of  making  the  lea/  basic  acadeTmic  skills  such  as  langua%  and 

math  mqre  meaningful."  *  ^ 


^Uuteomes 

■/^  Chaurtc'e 
si  gdpd  ex  peri 
theif  seWnmai 


,  Clyde  Jarvis,  said  the  students  were  "ve^y  excited  about  the  project.  It  was 
lem  and  they  received  a  lot  of  reinforcement  from  their  teachers.  It  helped 


*  -  V  VDf.  Johp  Metghan,  Director  of  the  Tri-County  Career  Development  Program,  said  the  project 
;>at  ^h^^^^         an  example  of  career  education  at  its  best-providing  life-related  activities  and  giving 
incti^as^  meaning  to  basic  academic  skills. 

MKetjyeted  from  "Schpolife,"  official  publication  of  the  Tri-County  Career  Development  Program 
c^'N0lsor1^ilte,  Ohio,  45764,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  1977.)  . 
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"MIRRORS"  REFLF.CT  SELF-CONCEPT 
^  Defiance,  Ohio 

Objectives  "T"^ 

The  ability  to  understand  one's  self  is  very  complex,  but  second  graders  at  Spencer  School  try 
to  do  just  that  by  looking  at  themselves  in  three  "mirrors."  ^ 


Linkages /Participants  ^  ' 

A  minister.  ,  A  dentist.  .  Defiance  College  Art  Center.  . 

^  ^     •  y  69  ^ 


Process 

The  first  mirror  reflects  the  concept  of  self,  including  our  emotions  about  life  and  death.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  C.  Edwin  Pellett,  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  was  invited  to  share  his  experiences  concerning 
death  with  the  class.  Many  questions  wercj'i^isked  and  answered: 

the  §econd  mirror  helps  students  analyze  physical  makeup  and  the  specific  physiological  func- 
tions of  body  systems.  The  State  Department  of  Health  helped  in  this  area.  They  sent  a  dei^tisf  to 
examine  teeth.  Many  of  them  now,  because  of  this  enjoyable  experience  with  the  dentist<nave  hap- 
pier and  brighter  smifes.  ^  u 

The  third  mirror  shows  how  people  are  affected  by  their  environment.  It  reflects  the  child's  y 
respbpsfbility  to  the  world,  such  as  the  care  required  by  pets.  Based  on  class  interest  in  pet  care, 
this  s^tion  of  theHJfrtt  was  expanded  to  include  the  special  care  professional  people  render  to 
animals  in  zoos. 

Outcomes  -  • 

'  The  children  decided  to  be  "unlitter^'^gs.  They  developed'strohg  feelings  about  polluting 
nheir  bodies  and  their  atmosphere.  ViewihgVt  displays  at  the  Defiance  College  Art  Center  increased 
their  awareness  of  beauty  in  the  environment.  The  class  hopes  to  travel  to  the  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art  to  see  the  display  of  animals  in  the  art  world. 


(Activitj/  designed  by  Delores  Williamson  dnd  Peg  Davis.) 
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^                         ^  COMMUNITY  HELPERS  NEEL^NE  ANOTHER 
,y                                    ^   Farmington,  Maine 

K-3 

Objectives 

Two  second  grade  teachers  enriched  their  units  on  "community  helpers"  to  emphasize  the 
interdependence  of  different  workers  to  meet  basic  needs.  . 
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Linkages /Participaijits 


School  nurse. 
.  Carpenters  working  in  school  building. 
Representative  of  State  Highway  Department.  * 

Eighth  grade  girls  who  talked  about  and  showed  slides  of  hospital  workers. 
Sixth  grade  boys  ^nrho  helped  build  a  classroom  post  office. 


Proci 


In  addition  to  multi-subject  tie-in  with  language  arts,  math,  reading  and  art,  the  students  role- 
played  m^ny  occupations. 

Field  trips  were  taken  to  the  following  local  places:  town  library,  firehouse,  supermarket, 
cafeteria  kitchen,  bakery,  maple  syrup  house  and  post  office  "  .  ^ 

.J 

"Hands-on"  activities  included  building  a  supermarket,  a  post  off iOe  anfcl  a  delivery  f/-u£k*an<f 
making  and  eating  pancakes  and  syru0  in' the  classroom.  ^         .  ^t^-s^  ^  H  '^'^k:-^ 
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STUDY  OF  MAIL  INVOLVES 
INTERESTlKlG  ACTIVITIES 

Farmington,  Maine  ' 


Objectives  •  ' 

This  unit  was  de\>eloped  to  introduce  the  children  to  an  important  ccfrVvnuriityTiel 
carrier,  and,  at  the  same  time,  teach  them  the  ingredients  of  d  good  letteri^  / 


Linkages/Participants 
The  mail  carrier. 


The  post  ofllde. 


j'^^CA'^Tamp  collector.        /  * 
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Children  became  famiJi^r  with  the  postal  workers  who  perform  a  variety  of  jobs  each  dan/ 
through  an  excellent  filmstrip^'"90  Billion  RaindropSs'^'Meetwita^        letter  carrier  each  day  in 
groups  of  three  gave  the  children  firsthand  opportunity  to  ^^^^^^Kfi^^^^}^    really  like  to  be  a 
mailman."  Through  the  use  of  child-constructed  puppets,  the  clasrfplannecl a.:Ptay  about  the  postal 

workers,  including  tin  behind-the-scenes  jobs.  .  '  ' 

;  ■  ^^^^^ 

This  multi-subject  approach  to  learning  included  many  intieresting  activities: 

1.  Children  visited  the  post  office  where  they  closely  observed  the  handling  and  organization 
of  mail.  ' 

2.  A  stamp  collector  displayed  her  collection  to  the  children  and  related  that  stamp  collecting 
was  fun  and  exciting.  *  i 


3. 
4. 
'  5. 
6. 


8. 
10. 


Children  wrote,  letters  to  friends.       #  .        -  . 

Children  wrote  poems  about  the  mailman. 
Children  made  and  sold  stamps. 

They  weighed  a  variety  of  packages  to  recqrd  weight,  to  calculate  distance  it  must  travel, 
and  to  determine  amount  carf  postage  needed. 

In  physical  education  class,  children  play6d  a  game  in  which  they  had  to  deliver  mail. 
Children  wrote  their       rwmes  and  addresses  on  two  envelpes.  Two  children  racpd  to 
see  who  could  deliver  fl^maii  to  the  proper  owners  in  ^h,e  shorter  period  of  time. 

Children  drew  a  map  of  Maine  and  inserted  the  zip  cp^|p|l^  town!  familiar  to  the  class. 

Children  brought  cancelled  stamps  from  home  to  add  to  an  in-school  coWepllom'/^ 

Children  read  about  The  Pony  Express 

Chil/dren  constructed  three  types  of  mailboxes:  city,  out-of-town,  metered. 

designed  a  stamp  to  commerrtorate  a  special  occasion. 
cM^^  "A  Day  in  the  Life  of  "^Postman"  on  long  strips  of  plastic. 
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SECONCJpRADERS  ROLE  PLAY 
COMMUNITY  HELPERS 

Farmington,  Maine 


4 


Objectives  / 

This  unit  was  designed  to  have  the  children  explore  and  identify  occupations  related  to  their 
community.  With  the  use  of  pictures  the  class  discussed  and  compared  four  types  of  neighborhoods: 
small  town,  big  city,  suburban,  farm. 


Linkages /Participants 

Grocery  store. 
Bank. 


Post  Office. 
Courthouse. 


Proces^  ' 

The  class  examined  their  local  neighborhood  and  the  people  in  it.  They  made  a  list  of  neighbor- 
hood helpers  and  classified  them  into  six  categories:  workers  in  stores,  workers  outdoors,  workers 
who  keep  us  well,  workers  who  come  to  our  house,  farm  workers,  and  workers  that  make  our  work 
easier. 

Children  toured  the  neighborhood.  They  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  many  different  workers 
when  they  visited  a  grocery  store,  bank,  post  office,  courthouse,  and  jaiL 

As  a  concluding  activity, children,  in  groups  of  three,  selected  different  helpers  in  thejr  co^* 
munity  and  set  up  miniature  (box  size)  store  fronts.  Through  role  playing  each  group  jpreieiWt^  ' 
;^lectetf  worker's  tasks  to  the  class^f  "  ^  ^ 
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K-3 


CHILDREN  STUDY  NUTRITION 
Stow,  Ohio 


*  Objectives 


This  second  grade  unit  on  nutrition  was  structured  to  incorporate  learning  about  food  processing, 
economics  and  related  occupations.  * 


Linkaoes/Partici  pants 


Local  grocery  stores. 
A  health  food  bakery. 
A  vegetarian  restaurant. 


Process 


The  children  learned  about  the  four  basic  food  groups:  meat  and  fish,  vegetables  and  fruit, 
milk,and  dairy  products,  and  bread  and  grains.  They  studied  how  each  of  the  food  groups  works 
to  keep  their  bod jfs  healthy.  '  ' 

^         Tbey  shopped  for  and  tasted  unusjj^al,  nutritiplJS  sihack  foods  to  substitute  for  candy^  Among  ^ 
'^hfe  snacks  the  children  sampled  were  dates,  figs,  sunflower  seeds,  raw  coconut,  and  avocados.  They 
brought  nutritious  snacks  to  school  to  eat  in  the  middle  of  the  morning. 

;  ^*The  students  learned  about  consurner  rights.  When  they  bought  a  bitter  avocado,  three  repre- 
-  s^ritatiyes'from  the  second  ^rade  went  back  to  the  store'^to  complain  arid  the  store  gave  them  a  nlfcw 


av 


The  childrmst^^  economic  cycles,  producers  and  consumers  as  well  as  goods  and  services. 

They  visited  Lawsdn's  and  observ€4how  milk  was  prpcessed  and  how  bread  was  made. 

They  took  field  trips  to  Peaceaote  Kingdom,  a  health  food  bakery,  and  the  RedJ^ladish,  a 
vegetarian  restaurant  in  Kent,  and  learhed  how  tb  use  wheat  germ  in  cooking.  ' 

The  children  made  a  nutrition  booklet  containing  information  about  shopping,  sugaf,  processed 
.foods  and  advertising.  Tbey  learned  what  things  to  look  for  in  shopping  and  in  advertising  and  they 
also  found  out  h^w  to  check  labels  for  sugar  and  chemical  content.  — - 
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ERIC 


THIRP  GRADERS  INTERVIEW  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  / 
4        '  '  Farmington,  Maine 

Objective 

This  tWcd  grade  communications  unit  was  designed  to  help  children  develop  communication  ^ 
skills  while  introducing  various  roles  of  selected  school  and  community  personnel. 

■\*  ' 
Linkages/Participants 


J'^SP^P^''  Career  Education  Coordinator. 

School  Personnel.  University  of  Maine-Farmington. 


Process 


Initially  Chilean  viewed^lides'of  id  newspaper  plant  and  observed  what  the  various  enrlployerg^ 
needed  for  public^Kwi  of  a  newspaper.  An  editor  of  a  local  newspaper  shared  his  feelings  about  fro 


work  ar|^  show»^them  the  technique  of  interviewing.  In  sm 
viewing  iach  other,: 


ups,  children  took  turns  inter- 


Communftatmg  over  the  telephone  was  also  included  in  this  unit.  Children,  utilizing  the  school 
telephone,  called  various  school  personnel  to  establish  ajDpointments  for  possible  interviews.  Mrs. 
Hardyjdivided  her  classj||§  12  groups  of  two,|ind  each  groupinteryiewed  a  different  i 
member,  using  a  tapM||^ffder,  camera,  and  certain  prepared  questions.  The  individual 
interviewed  inclijglWW^Jsup^intendent,  principal,  career  education  coordinator,  hot-li 
librarian,  secreta^duplicating  center  ojDerator,  audio-visual'jbbprdinator,  schooM>oard  menr>ber, 
and  two  custodians.  Transportation  yyas  provided  ty|i^the  CareerEducation  Coordinator. 

CKildrerl replayed  their  tapes  in  thedfejc»room  toibist  them  in  writing  their  detailed  job  de- 
scriptions. INfear  the  end  of  the  unit  the  students  enjoyed  a  project  whereby  they  developed  indi- 
vidual write-ups  and  arranged  them'^vith  pictures  on  C3fak'\ag  sheets.  These  were  thefiljWiinated  to 
retain  sh«pe.  Science  was  also  correlated  into  this  language  arts  unit.  Ct>Uf^9nvi^^       of  six, 
yvent  toihe  Urnive/sity  of  Maine-Farmington  Leiab^iflS  Center  and  therebbs6r^i»th6i^  nega- 
tives being  printed  and  enlarged.        /  /V  .  •  ' 

Their  cUlrrMnating  activity  centered  around  a  presentation  and  explanation  of  their  pf^ojA  to 
tl(iie  oth^r  third  gi^ades.  '  y 
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WOOL  PROCESSING  PROVIDES  THIRD 
GRADERS  WITH^INFORMATION  AND  FON 

Farmington^  Maine 


Objo  :tives 


This  unit  on  clothing  emphasized  tl^e  vy^olen  industry  because  of  its  importance  to  the  com- 
munity and  was  designed  to  introduceTHe  children  to  production  elements  in  the  work-world. 


/ 


Linkages /Participants 

A  local  woolen  mill. 

A  sheep  shearer. 

A  spinning  wheel  operator. 


Process 


Beginning  at  the  beginning,  a  iheep  was  brought  to  school  and  sheared  while  the  children 
watched.  Then  a  resource  persofi  from  the  community  bropiflht  her  spinning  wheel  to  the  classroom 
and  demord^ted  its  operation  the  children.  She  answeredftheir  questions  reflated  to  the  process 
of  making  wool.  P  ^ 

The  class  visited  a  woolen  mill  and  observed  \A^^k«ft  in  the  various  occupatioftS^^reqoifed.there. 
Workers  included  sheep  shear'ers,  clean^^s  artd  dyers,  and  machine  operators>for  carding,  ipinning 
and  weaving.  The  childrian^roie-played  these  workers  following  the  field  trip,  and  devised  a  play 
which  they  presented  to  the  other  third  grades. 

After  making  their  own  looms  out  of  wood,  the  children  wove  colorful  squares  of  odd  pieces 
of  yarn.  They  sewed  the  squares  together  to  make  an       rug  for  their  roorn.  The  children  were 
very  pleased" with  their  "hands-on"  project. 
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ERIC 


SIMPLE  MACHINES  AND  TptAMSPORTATION 
EXCITE  THIRD  Gf^^pERS 


K-3 


Farmington,  Majne 


Objectives 


Anita  Holmes'  third  grade  unit  on  "Simple  Machif^gj  and  Transportation"  was  designed  to  in- 
troduce some  basic  principles  of  physics  through  objects  and  activities  thafappeal  to  this  grade  level. 

Linkages/Participants 

A  race  car  driver. 

Process 

Children  brought  tools  from  home  which  demonstrated if^  fli'fitcipl^  of  the  wedge  and  the 
lever-knives,  can  openers,  crowbar,  saws,  nutcrackers,  ^ongs,  spoons,  scissors,  etc.  The  principle  of 
the  wheel  was  demonstrated  in  the  classroom  by  having  the  children  place  various  shaped  materials^ 
on  an  inclined  plane  and  letting  them  roll  down.  The  dgss  discussed  the  improvement  of  the  wheel 
through  the  use  of  gears  and  how  they  affect  the  increase  and  decrease  of  speed,  and  the^effect  of 
fqfoe  to  change  direction. 

After  working  with  these  bastc  principles,  the  Con^^pt  of  simplfe  machines  was  broadened  to 
include  "machines  that  movg  men,"  on  sea,  m  air,  in  spg^^g  and  on  land. 

The  children  were  directed  in  designing  and  constructing  "land  transportation.vehicl 
quickly  n«M>w6d  into  the  racing  car  category.  A  forn^g^ygce  driver  was  invited  to  the  cl 
and  he  shMd  his  personal  feelings  about  racing,  displ^y^  ^jg  trophies,  and  explained  th( 
needed  for  the  operation  of  a  car.  '  ^ 

"The  Race"  concludeJthe  unit  with  the  children  fjujng  the  rpPespf  flagman,  timer  starter, 
pitman  and  recorder.  The  former  driver  served  as  judge  and  awa^|fed  ribbons  to  the  Winners.'  > 
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K^3 


THIRD  GRADERS  PRODUCE  TV  PROGFlAM 
Fartnington,  Maine 


Objectives 

A  third  grade  career  education  unit  was  designed  by  Marcia  Meisner  to  acquaint  each  child  with 
the  television  industry  and  its  related  workers,  as  well  as  providing  a  meaningful  learning  experience 
for  the  students  in  allowing  them  to  produce  a  student-oriented  television  program. 


Linkaget/Participnts 

TV  Station. 
Folk  ^nger. 


Process  ^ 

Beginning  this  unit  with  a  field  trip  to  a  television  studio,  children  had  l^sthand  opportunities 
to  see  and  talk  with  the  workers  in  the  television  industry,  and  to  view,  identify,  and  touch  the  tools 
^  and  instruments  necessary  for  a  production. 

^y-^^CWtdren  worked  together  to  produce  their  program.  After  identifying  the  numbir  «f  jobs 
Tieieded  to  produce  a  program,  the  classroom  teacher,  with  assistance  from  the  children,  assigned 
tasks  to  everyone. 


The  class  made  props  and  painted  tp  the  accompaniment  of  music.  The  children  expressed 
themselves  in  mind  and  body  language,  were  treated  to  a  visit  from  a  folk  singer,  and  wrote  tltenk- 
you  notes  to  those  who  helped  them  in  producing  thdrMcigram. 

Parents  and  other  third  grade  rooms  were  invu(!ed  to  the  program^  Video-taping  the  production 
gave  the  children  an  opportunity  to  see  themselves,  which  they  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Outcomes 

The  video-taping  «periencfe^couraged  th^  develoment  of  positive  self-concept^  Language 
arts,  physical  education,  music  and  art  w^e  correlated  into  this  unit.  ' 
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COMMUNICATIONS  OPERATE  AT 
THIRD  GRADE  LEVEL 

Farmington,  Maine 


v;:;   '     A  cblmmunicatlons  umt  was  designed  to  expose  chittren  to  four  areas  of  communications: 
teli^^is^h,  newspaper,  telephone,  post  office.  ^ 


Process 


The  class  was  divided  into  four  groups.  Each  group  was  encouraged  to  read  about  their  par- 
ticular area  of  study,  and  with  assistance  from  the  classroom  teacher,  they  were  able  through  role- 
playing  to  relate  their  information  gathered  to  the  other  three  groups. 

The  group  exploring  the  television  media  arranged  a  studio  with  the  appropriate  workers  and 
equipment.  They  produced  a  play. 

The  telephone  group  designed  their  own  office;  they  had  three  departments:  traffic,  commer- 
cial, accounting.  With  their  home-made  telephone  and  switchboard,  they  role-played  the  various 
workeK^located  in  xnfi  three  departments. 

The  newspaper  group  published  their  own  newspaper.  They  gathered  news  from  the  other 
third  grade  rooms,  and  each  being  responsible.for  a  special  task,  produced  and  distributed  a  nineteen 
page  newspaper. 

The  fourth  group  prepared. a  $mall  post  office,  iiKluding  26  individual  mail  boxes.  They 
gathered  and  distributed  mail  to  all  class  members. 
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APPLE  PICKING  AND  ANIMAUCARE 
INTEREST  THIRD  GRADERS 


Nampa,  Id^o 


^jjpumstances  ^ 

Educated  in  Nampa,  Idaho,  aVe  providing  career  education  activities  through  their  "World  of 
Work"  program,  called  W0\^  for  short. 

Two  tNl|terade  teachers,  I  la  Rue  Standford  and  Gretchen  Crill,  developed  a  project  which 
involved  two^^W  units.  They  entitled  one  "Working  for  a  Worthwhile  Cause"  and  the  other 
"Pet  Care  and  Services." 

m 

Linkagts/Partlcipants  ^  * 

Apple  Ranch. 
Humane  Society. 
Boise  Zoo. 


Process  , 

/ 

First,  their  students  picked  apples  at  a  local  ranch.  During  this  field  trip,  they  learned  about 
grafting  fruit  trees,  picking,^ sorting,  washing,  and  packing  apples,  and  ^rucking  them  to  market.  The 
apples  they  picked  were  then  sold -at  school.  The  proceeds  from  this  sale  were  donated  to  the  local 
Humane  Society,  which  the  students  Visited.  While  there,  they  learned  what  is  involved  in  the  pr6per 
care  and  treatment  of  ahinrials.  As  a  part  of  this  unit,  they  also  visited  the  zoo  in  nearby  Boise. 


Outcomes  '  1  "^r^"^ 

The  teachers  felt  these  units  were  particularfV  helpful  because  studentsl^ed  math  as  they  ♦ 
counted  and  weighed  apples  and  as  they  figured  change.  They^also  used  language  arts  and  skiHs 
through  general  vocabulary  development,  by  writing  thank  you  letters,  and  through  oral  participation 
with  the  orchard  workers,  the  Humane  Society  people,  and  the  zoo  employeife.  ^ 

(Excerpted  from  "Communicating  Successful  Career  Educatibn  Prac-^ces  to  Rural  Schools,"  Career 
Education  Project,  210  S.  Division,  Cashmere*,  WA  98815,  No.  7,  September  1977.) 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  INCLUDES 
HOUSING  INOUIIrRY 

Farmingtion,  Maine 


Circumstances 


I 


\       Three  third  grade  tetchers  coordinated  a  career  education  project  involving  many  occupations 
related  to  the  housing  industry. 


/  Linki 


Objectivoi  '  ^  \  ^  ^ 

jal  studies  unit  on  shelter,  the  children  became  acquainted  with  many  workers  and 
Uieir  skri  " 


AJocal^bcfivisioh. 
"esfaf^  agency. 
In||  class, 
me  construction  site. 


^     Process  ^  ~  - 

One  class  examined  the  architectural  styles  of  homes  found  at  ?ugarloaf  Village  and  used  the 
information  collected  to  design  their  own  model,  which  in  this  case  was  a  condominium. 

^  *  • 

Another  room  studied  the  steps  invobced  in  building  a  home.  They  contacted  a  real  estate 
agent,  visited  a  drafting  class,  and  finally  cpnstructe<4  a  house  made  of  cardboard. 

The  third  rrom  devoted  much  of  their  time  visiting  a  home  under  construction.  They  witnessed 
the  various  specializations  involved  in  home  C9nstruction  and,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  carpen- 
ters, and  "hands-on"  experience  of  making  flower  bo^^e^ained  an  appreciation  fpr  the  skills  and 
difficulties  involved  in  this  trade.  ^ 
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K-6 


CHILDREN  ORGANIZE  PRODUCTION 

Farmington,  Maine; 


Objectives 

.     This  unit  was  deigned  ^  introduce  the  children  to  business  management  and  production. 

Linkages/Participants  ^  ^ 

Several  local  stores.  * 

Process 

Children  chose  skills  needed  for  producing  a  quilt  and  vest.  Each  chijd  was  assigned  to  a  job, 
-^and  by  working  in  an  assembly-line  fashion,  the  class  completed  two  products-li  woman's  vest  for 
their  teacher  and  an  Indian-design  quilt  for  their  room. . 

Children  studied  various  fiber  contents  of  materials  and  experimented  with  vegetable  dyes. 
They  drew  designs  for  their  quilt  and  transposed  them  to  the  cotton  muslin  squares.  They  also 
wrote  job  descriptions. 

By  visiting  several  stores  in  the  community,  the  children,  in  small  groups,  were  able  to  observe 
the  managers  in  their  working  Surroundings.  The  close  relationship  established  by  the  use  of  groups 
of  five  pernnitted  the  children  to  ask  many  questions,  and  when  they  returned  to  the  classroom, 
their  experienqes  were  shared  with  the  others.  Children  were  able  to  compare  and  contrast  the'dif 
ferent  roles  managers  played  in  their  respective  stores. 

Outcomes  ^.-.^ — 

Social  studies,  science,  art,  and  language  arts  were  integrated  in  this  unit.  There  was  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  each  person  completing  his  responsibilities  in  a  group  project. 
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K-3 


"THIRD  GRADERS  ENJOY  VIDEOTAPING 
Farmington,  Maine  .  » 


Objectives 

This  science-language  arts  unit  was  designed  to  provide  eacf)  child  an  opportunity  to  form 
positive  values  about  himself,  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  the  "y^Vld  of  work." 

Linkages/Participants 
A  speech  therapist. 


Process 


A  speech  therapist  explained  the  e.ar  as  a  conductor  of  sound,  and  provided  a  description  of  heK 
job  to  the  class.  .  ^        ,  ;  ^ 

Eniphasizing  the  TV  media,  children  discussed  andassumed  the  roles  and  dutie^^of  newscasters 
commerlcal  writers,  actors  and  actresses,  designers  (costumes),  photographers,  directors,  producers, ' 
sponsors,  and  camera  technicians.  Thefclass  designed  TV  programs  which  included:  news,  I  oca  r 
and  national;  sports,. local  and^oational;  cartoons;  playing  a^me,  password;  and  commercials. 

Outcomes  »  y 

•   Rehearses  and'the  video-taped  performances  helped  in  forming  group  and  self-evaluation 
Their  concluding  writing  activity,  "How  I  Looked  and  Felt  When  I  M/as  oh  TV,"  implied  that  they 
enjoyed  this  experience  immensely.  '  '         ^  <'  ; 
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CHILDREN  LEARN  ABOUT  DIFFERENT  ANIMALS 
Stow,  Ohio 

Objectives 

A  naturalist  brought  five  animals  with  him  oaa  visit  to  third  graders^and  taught  them  how 
these  animals  differ  from  some  of  the  more  common  ones.  They  also  studied  the  roles  these  animals 
play  in  the  environment:  x 

83 

•     O  -^  •  '  ' 


1 

Linkages/Participants 

"       A  naturalist. ; 


\  \ 

\ 

V 
\ 

\ 


Procesi  .  -  •         '    y  ■  •  ' y  "  t 

Ron  Powell,  a  nljufalist  at  the  Akroh  Childr6n/s  Zoo,  brought  five  differerjt^nimals  to  the 
schoojs  for  the  childnen  to  iee.  Th*  animals  were  a  turkey,  a  black  shake,  a  00^,  a        pwl  and  a 
ferret.  The  animals  \A>Vtf  npt,^xotip  but  jusf  different  enough  that  some/^he  studente  didn't 
knovrwtrat^they  were.  /  '  •       j  ^ 

The  tvrkey\|(as  aVgmale  with  a  blue  head.  Ppwey  explainecHhat  female  birds  are  less  colorful 
than  male  Birds.  iWsp^^^^      a  black  rat  snake  about  six' anji^  half  feet  long. 

He  explained  that 'snakes  couldn't  hear  pod  he  ailow^  each  of  the  children  tp  touchthe  snake 
and  compare  its  skin  with  theirown.  He  let  all  the  aninpfals  walk'or  slither  around  exceptjfor  the 
barn  ovyl.  He  let  the  students  hear  what  different  kipds^df  rounds  a  barn  owl  makes. 

"'  ■'•/  '       -  -.       '  ^ 

Powell  explained  the 'characteristips  and  hajjfts  of  all  the' animals  and  told  What  they  ^at. 
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"DYNAMIC  CERAMICS"  EXPANDS  OPERATION 

Defiance,  Ohio  ^  ^ 

,  ^     ' -    '  '      '  '  '  .     ■  '  .'^ 

Objectives   *       j  ^> 

By  organizing,  managing,  and  produdina  ceramic  items,  students  gain  knowledge  and  under- 
.  standing  of  many  important  factors  qf  the^rld  of  work. 

Process       ■•  *        :[  ^'       ■  \ 

Two  ^rth  grade  classes  at  Spencer  School  are1n  business  producing  five  different  ceramic- 
products.  The  prganizatjonal  structure  includes  six  mapufacturing  departments,  a  sales  and 
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marketing  ckf0artment,  plus  a  rtnan&gihg  t^ajn  which  includes  a  /female  presid^nt.  As  production  con 
tinoes,  the  sales  department  is  market! ng^,itfems  which  include:  a  turtle  w>iich  has  three  uses-paper- 
weight,  bank,  planter;  c^ndy  dish  which  can  also  be  used  as  arKash'tray;  a  Christmas-tree;  a  fish  vase 
that  has  many  additional  use^  an  angel  Christmas  decoratton  v 

.   Three  teachers  supervise  the  student  business.  The  basement  of  the  schoof  has  become  a  real 
assembly  line  and  has  created ,so  much  mteresJ,.^or  the  entire  schpol  that  a  school-wide  project  to 
produce  ceramic  items  is  ndw  underway.  ^  ' 

■,  ■  ■ ' :         ■ '    /    -  .■: 

Outcome  '        •,•  / 

All  seven  developmental  areas-are  stressed  with  moti\/atiol|  evolving  as  the  principle  outcome. 

Ah  educational  film  of  Dynamic  Ceramics  Co.  has  been  produced  Undqr  the  sponsprship  of 
Mr.  Harry  Flggi^,  Jr.,  Chairman-of  the  Board,  A-T>0.,  Inc.,  Willoughby,  Ohio.  It  can  be  acquired 
by  writing  to:  /  *  :  '     {  . 

director  of  Corporate  Communications 
aV-0,  Iwc.  .  >  .         '      "  '\ 
444)-Sheryvin  Road    '       .  ' 

ighby;.bKlo  440&4  '  '       :      ;  / - 

(This^roj^t  was  organized  by  Phil  Fjt*rras,  Spencer  School  Principal,  afi^  teachers  Ruth  Bowden 
Tinebrink,  and  Marsha  Deniston.^  ^     j^.  s  '  ^ 
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FOURT^  GRADER^  ENJOY  lirtAP, READING,. 
Toledo,  Ohio  , 


4-6 


'     The  teach er^jnvJtqd  landscape  architect,  Mrs.  Williahn  Beck,  Xp  s^are  her  knowledge  an*J  skills 
with  the  fourtlJ^rade  classes  to  make  the  related, social  studjes  unit  more  meaningft^l  to  the  students. 


Linkages/Participants 

^'landscape  architect  from  the  WHdwpod  Reserve  Metropolitan  Park, 


/ 


Process  ^ ;  v 

Usfflg  maps  provided  by  Mrs,  Beck,  the  classes  divided  into^small  groups  and  worked  to  answer 
.  a  variety  of  map-related  questions. 

*  '  .  " 

W  Outcopie  ^ 

•As  a  result  of  their  efforts^  students  have  learned  about  careers  in  geography  and  how  to  make 
maps,  /  .      "     ' ,        *  r  v    .  *  '  a 
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CHILDrtEIM^BSERVE  MARINAOyRAtlplMS 
Fa rmington,  Maine 


.4-6 


Circumstances 


Because  this  ar^  of  Maine  is  surrounded  by  many  lakes,  the  teacher  decided  to  limit  her  trans- 
portation unit  to  th&  boating  industry. 


Objectivos 


^  Children  becaipe  familiar  with'var|ous  occupations 
jmportant  factor  in  the  local  economy,  ■ 


related  to  the  boatin^^industry,  which  i|  ^n^ 


Lin  kalies/Partici  pants 

A  local  marina. 


ERJC 
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Process 

By  visiting  a  local  marina  cKildren  had  firstha^n^  opportunity  to  observe  thejayout  of  a  marina. 
They  saw  workers  impairing  and  painting  boats.  They  saw  where  and  how  boats  were  stored.  The 
manager  of  the  marina  explained  his  role  to  the  children;  he  discussed  the  selling  market. 

Addi^onal  subjects  suc^i  as  math,  language  arts,  art,  physical  educ&tion,  and  science  were  cor-  ^ 
related  ymh  this  unit:  children  became  more  aware  of  the  economy  when  they  discussed  the  careers' 
rela|ed'to  buying  >ind  selling  of  merchandise;  they  drew  pictures  and  wrote  a  rhyme  to  promote  boat 
ing  in  Maine;  they  made  boating  safety  slogans;  they  learned  how  and  why  a  boat  sails. 

Their  culminafting  activity  included  the  playing  of  a  game,  "Guess  Who?"  Children  role'played 
various  workers  related  to  the  boating  industry,  and  the  class  was  responsible  for  identifying  the 
occupation. 
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CHILDREN  WATCH  PRODUCTION^T  TWOTPUANTS 
Geneva,  Ohio  ^ 


Objectives 


4-6 


Two.thoroughly  plaqned  trips  were  des 
cesses  that  are  involved  in  ^he  production  of 


igne<i/fb  gi^e  ohilclren  ^  gpbid  u 
two  pl^ts  arJ^W^workerl-thi 


nderstanding  of  the  pro- 
that  are  needed.  . 


Linkac|es/Participants 

.Geneva  Rubber  Company. 
•  Coca  Cola-Foods  Division  Pl^nt. 


Process. 


-  A  ^ 


•^3  ^ 


Prior^to  the  tours  the  students  participated  in  class^OKn  activities  designed  to  create  an  aware- 
ness of  what  to  look  for  while  on  the  tours.  Theseiactivities  consisted  of  viewing  slides  and  Kearing 
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cassettes  explaining  them  that  were  produced  by  the  school's  audio-visual  department.  These  made 
the  children  aware  of  the  various  operations  of  each  plant.  Examples  of  the^ products  that  are  made 
at  the  plants  were  alsd  available  for  the  childreri  to  see  and  handle. 

For  the  visitation  to  the  Coca  Cola-Foods  Division  plant  mesh  hats,  whicff  are  required  for  all 
vlsitor8/.were  decoratet3  by  each  student.  The  art  work  was  judged  by  the  teachers  in  each  building 
to  see  which  students  had  done  an  outstanding  job  in  decorating  theurh»ts.  The  stu.dents  who  vyfere 
judged  to  have  done  the  best  job  were  awarded  a  can  of  Hi-C  juice, ^hich  is  one  of>the  products  ^ 
pftwticed  by  tha  Cooa-Cola  plant.  ^ 
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STUDENTS  LEARN  B^^KING  PROCEDURES 
Stc^OhioA  # 


4-6 


O^^ttyes 


■  The  goal  n  establishing  a  monptary  society  within  the  classroom  was  to  teach  students  the 
basfcs  of  monqy  rrianagement.'  ' 


l*rocess 


^Thexlass  ofJuciy  SweaVingen  at  Fishcreek  Elementary  SjChoo I. created  its  ow.n  banking  society 
.vOithln  the  classroom,  learned  to  write  checks,  and  participated  in  other  banking-related  activities. 

/       In  their  society,  the  children  earned  a  daily  income  and  /nade  decision?  qn  how  much  money 
they  needed  to  buy  items  they  wanted.  ^ 

Stfidents  learned  to  recognize  the  values  of  certain  coins*and  to  match  certain  money  values 
through  sirnulaticyis  in  the  classroom. 

the  pupils ^t  the^audio-visual  canters  overcame  any  diffiSblties  they  might  have  had  in  this 
unit  of  study  through  listening  to  r^ords  and  viewing  films  on  money  and  banking. 

■       .  ■  ^ 

<>  fn  one  month  the  students  learned  about  bookkeeping  and  how  to  earn  and  save  money.  They 
were  al$0  able  to  do  research  oh  the  history  of  money  as  an  e)?tra  project. 


The  students  studied  several  banking-relatefl  careers,  such  as  bank  tellers,  armored-truck  drivers^ 
and  bank  executives.  The  class  also  studied  the  government's  part  in  the  establishment  of  American ' 


currency. 


>ll  students  in  the  class  entrusted  their  own  funds  xo  other  students,  who  were  appointed  ^ 
byM^^  class  to  take  care  of  the  rhoney.  * 


Outcome 


"The  children  have  a  "surprisingly  good  understanding  of  the  application  an^d  problems  involved 
in  the  handling  of  money,"  said  Mrs.  Swearingen.  ( 
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KOOL  KID  COMPANY  EXPECTS  SUCCESS 
Defiance,  Ohio 


-4-6 


A  fourth  grade  class  is  organizing  a  company  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work 
and  economics.  ^ 


Process 

A  special  company  named  the  Kool  Kid  Company  will  be  spiling  Kool-Aid  to  other  children 
and  teachers  during  the  last  recess  of  the  day. 

Such  terms  as  interest,  loan,  collateral,  profit,  wholesale,  and  retail  have  been  discussed.  Making 
correct  change,  keeping  accurate  rec6rds,'^and  demonstrating  good  work  attitudes  will  be  emphasized. 
Posters  for  advertising  have  already  been  nrrade  and  a  loan  of  $10.t)0  from  Career  Development  has 
gotten  the  children  off  to  a  good  start.  ' 

Outcome 

^    A  spring  class  picnic  or  a  class  bowling  party  will  takeplace  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  if  the 
Kool  Kid  Company  nets  a  profit.  (Activity  designed  by  Faye  Schaffer.) 
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FOURTH  GRADERS  SET  UP  ASSEMBLY  LINES 
Geneva,  Ohio 


4-6 


Objectives  '  ^ 

Three  fourth  grade  teachers,  Mrs.  Connie  Ayers,  Mr.  Louella  Fee,  and  Mrs.  Janet  Whaley,  as- 
sistefl  their  students  in  producing  goods  in  order  to  increase  their  understanding  of  economics. 

Process 

^       '     '        '  ' 

The  fourth  grade  students  at  Geneva  Elementary  in  preparing  a  visit  to  local  industry  decided 
it  vpgutd  be  good  to  set  up  an  assembly  line  of  their  own.  They  chose  to  make  products  which  were 
pla(nues,  map  holders,  antiqued  bottles,  and  paperweights. 

The  lisf^of  jobs  that  were  bid  pn'by  the  students  included  artists  (creators),  glossers,  stock 
people,  cutters,  mailers,  punchers,  lacers;  gluers,  and  inspectors. 

the  classes  under  the  directions  of  their  teachers  deyised  their  own  economic  system  and 
printed  their  money.  At  the  end  of  the  project,  the  students  bought  products  they  produced  with 
Uhe  money  they  had  earned  at  their  jobs.  Jhese  products  were  then  given  as  gifts  to  their  parents. 


Outcome 

Teacher  Mrs.  Ayers  comments:  "The  students -learn  much  about  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprisejuring  this  project  and  -they  really  enjoy  working  at  their  jobs.  There  is  a  real  feeling  of 
accomplishment  among  the  students  when  they  know  that  they  produced  the  various  products," 
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ART  CLASSES  ENJOY  INTERIOR  DECORATING 
Defiance,  Ohio 


Objectivi 


Resource  persons  were  invited  to  increase  children's  awareness  of  thpir  environment  in  the  area 
of  interior  decoration. 


Linkages /Participants 

Two  interior  decorators. 


Process 

Fourth  grade  art  classes  learned  what  mterior  decorating  is/and  why  it  can  be  valuable  to  them 
when  two  interior  decorators  from  "The  PersonaPTouch"  shop^visited  the  classes,  providing  samples 
for  the  children  to  compare.  The  students  felt  the  different  twctures  of  cloth  and  wall  coverings  and 
saw  how  several  cQlors  or  patterns  can  be  repeated  in  the  same  room.  They  vyere  surprised  to  learn 
that  grass,  silk,  gauze,  and  other  materials  could  beused  in  uri^pected  ways. 

In)the  follow-up  activity,  the  students  were  given  an  opportunity  to  draw  their  bedrooms  as  > 
they  vyouTiJsi^ke  them  redecorated. 

Outcome  J  ' 

They  learned  that  a  careful  decision  is  reqlBrgd  when  choosing  materials  because  of  their  high  ^ 


cost. 


(Activity  designed  by  Connie  Brown.) 
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FOURTK  GRADERS  WRITE  NEWSPAPER 
Defiance,  Ohio 


4-6 


Objectives  .-^^^^ 

By  studying  the  material  and  operations  involved  in  producing  a  newspaper,  students  became 
aware  of  many  occupations  and  increased  many  skills. 


Procass 


The  students  studied^he  make-up  of  a  newspaper.  They  learned  that  the  paper  has  ears,  ban- 
ners, flags,  cut-lines,  datelines,  and  by-lines.  Through  bingo  games  and  word-picture  association, 
students  learned  to  find  these  parts  of  the  paper.  Students  were  able  to  travel  arpund  the  world 
with  national  and  international  news.  D.uring  discussions  they  learned  that  it  takes  many  people 
working  together  each  day  to  print  a  daily  paper.  Also,  they  became  aware  that  people  are  assigned 
to  write  about  special  areas  and  have  to  follow  a  set  form  answering  who,  what,  where,  why  and 
when.  They  wrote  and  assembled  newspapers  reporting  the  events  of  the  day, 

V 

Special  activities  included  finding  the  five  "W's"  in  news  stories,  hunting  action  words  on  the  • 
sports  page,  picking  out  interesting  ads,  and  staying  within  a  $10  budget  on  the  grocery  page. 

(Activity  designed  by  Amanda  Reeves.) 
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CHILDREN  MAKE  PAPER  FROM  WOOD  PULP 
Defiance,  Ohio 

Objectives  •         '  ' 

/        ■  .  ^  /■ 

The  students  became  aware  of  thos^  people  who  work  with  the  tonservatron  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  those  who  are  involved  in  the  production  of  paper  products. 
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LinkagM /Participants 

A  print  shop. 
A  conservationist. 


Process 

After  studying  a  unit  on  Forest  Lands  and  their  by-products,  a  fourth  grade  class  decided  to 
make  paper.  Preliminary  activities  included  a  visit  to  a  print  shop,  a  guest  speaker  from  the  soil 
conservation  pffice,  and  a  movie  and  filmstrips  on  by-products  of  wood. 


CXitcome 


The  paper  making  activity  provided  a  good  insight  on  how  paper  is  made  from  wood  pulp. 
(Activity  designed  by  Jackie  Saylor.i 
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SELECTED  PROJECTS  SPARK  INTEREST  IN  CAREERS 

Stow,  Ohio 


Obiectives 


IT 

bjectslfre  be 


Many  different  subjectslfre  being  studied  by  Joey  BraVt's  fourth  grade  students  at  Highlahc| 
Elementary  school  as  part  of  a  career  education  preject  to  familiarize  children  with  interesting 
careers.   


Lin  kages /Part  ic  ipan  ts 


A  geologist. 

An  Air  Force  captain. 

Stiected  speakers. 
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Process  - 

Each  student  picked  four  subjects  of  interest.  Then  all  the  students.nrrade  projects  which  related 
to  their  subject!  JSome  of  the^different  projepts  have  been  radio  and  electroaic  experiments,  model 
airplanes,  paper  mache  repticas  of  fish;  and  rock  collections,  .  - 

Kent  Greene,  a  geologist  from.  Kent  State  Unive/sity,  spoke  to  the  students  about  rock?  and 
about  the  field  of  geology.  He  explained  the  forfhatipn  ofTocks  and  minerals  and  volcanic  6ruptioiflie 

arid  their  effect'on  environment, 

.     /  .  ■  -  v;^  V    ,       .  '  ^  . 

He  also  brought  in  some  rock  and  mineral  samples  that  helped  the  students  identifythelF  own 
samples,  ^       ^        -  ^         /  .    '  -    >  ^  ■ 

Captain  Dave  Durrant  from  the  Air  Force  taiked  to  the  students  about  different  types  of  air 
vehicles  and  the  operation  of  planes.         .  - " 

Other  speakers  will  be  coming  to  visit  the  class  to  sgeak  about  other  selected  fields  of  study. 
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CHILDREN  OBSERVE  PROCESSING  OF  LUNCH  MEAT 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Objectives  i 

After  studying  labor,  its  division  and  efficiency  as  part  of  a  social  studies  cinit,  the  fourth  graders 
visited  a  meat  connpany  to  reinforce  their  knowledge  by  observing  the  production  of  a  familiar  product. 
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Linkages/Participants 

The  Eckrich  Meat  Company.  ^        <^  ♦ 


Process 

Foufth  graders  visited  the  Eckrich  Company  in  Fremont,  Ohio.  The  assembly  line,  cdst,.profit, 
supply  and  demand  were  topics  of  disfcussion  in  the  tour  groups.  Because  recent  social  studies  les- 
son$  had  dealt  with  these  subjects,  the  students  were  eager  to  find  out  more  about  these  topics  from^' 
company  officials.  The  students  were  interested  to  hear  that  supply  was  greater  in  the  summer  due 
to  picnics  and  other  outings.  They  also  learned  what  determined  the  cost  of  the  product  The  stu- 
dents were  very  impressed  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  plant  and  the  constant  inspection  of  all  the 
ingredients  that  are  used  to  make  the  meat  products. 
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NUTRITION  AFFECTS  HEALTH  ^ 
Defiance,  Ohio 


Objectives 

The  importance  of  what  people  choose  to  eat  in  order  to  form  energy  and  replenish  body  cells 
was  stressed  in  this  unit  on  nutrition. 


Linkages/Participants 

The  school  nurse. 

Dinner  Bell  Meat  Company. 

McDonald's  Restaurant. 


Process 

Fourth  grader  studied  "How  Our  Bodies  Are  Organized"  and  discussed  how  the  various  choices 
people  make  each  day  affect  their  bodies. 
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The  school  nurse  visited  the  children  twice  to  g]ve  them  information  and  suggestions  for  main- 
taining good  health.  / 

The  nutrition  unit  included  field  trips  to  D^ner  Bell  Meats  and  McDonald's  Restaurant.  The 
children  made  food  group  wheels;  chose  foods |r6m  the  appropriate  groups,  made  up  individual 
daily  menus,  and  had  a  contest  to  see  which  ^m  was  eating  the  most  nutritious  breakfast.  As  a 
culminating  activity,  they  prepared  a  breakfast  at  school.  The  menu  was  chosen  by  the  class  for. 
its/fulrhtional  value. 

lAcnjmy  designed  by  Carmen  Lassea^-Xaren  Hahn  and  Karen  Pracht.) 
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STUDENTS  MtET  MARKETING  RESPONSIBILITIES 
Defiance,  Ohio 

Objetctives 

By  sharing  all  of  the  jobs  and  responsibilities  required  to  operate  a  store.^children  are  made 
aware  of  the  need  for  dependability  and  accuracy  as  well  as  the  variety  of  occupations  involved  in 
the  enterprise.       .  " 

Process  ^  ^ 

A  fourth  grade  class  operates  the  Anthony  Wayne  Supply  Shoppe  throughout  the  school  year. 
A  variety  of  school  supplies,  such  as  paper,  pencils,  erasers,  book  bags,  crayons,  etc.  are  sold  to  A. 
W.  students  each  morning  during  recesses. 

The  mathematical  concepts  needed  to  handle  the  money  have  been  stressed.  More  important, 
however,  has  been  the  development  of  understandings  of  the  responsibilities  required  of  each  person 

who  is  a  partner  in  the  store. 
« 

The  students  must  keep  up  the  inventory,  schedule  workers,  package  paper,  clerk  in  the  shop, 
run  the  cash  register,  count  money,  and  help  to  figure  gross  and  net  profits  and  pay  bills. 
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The  A.  W.  Supply  Shoppe  has  a  president,  vice-president,  sfecretary,  and  treasurer.  All  class' 
members,  however,  do  work  in  the  shop  each  month. 

*   In  May  the  children  help  to  decide  on  what  activities  the  profits  will  be  used. 

(Activity  designed  by  Roberta  Schmunk.)  ^  " 
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Fourth  graders  investigate 

CADiEfiS  IN  MAINE 


gtoh,  Maine 


Objectiyes 


Fourth  graders  were  expected  to  learn  about  occupations  that  appealed  to  them  by  developing 
their  own  questions  and  having  fhem  answered  through  field  trips,  films,  speakers,  and  classroom 
activities.  Particular  emphasis  vyps  placed  on  Maine's  predominant  industries:  wood,  paper,  farming, 
fishing,  and  shoe  manufacturing; 


Linkages /Participants 

A  forester. 
A  lumberjack. 
A  game  warden. 
A  scaler. 
A  racquet  shop. 


A  land  site  being  cleared. 
A  lumber  yard. 

University  of  Maine— Farmington. 
The  Franklin  Journal. 
Oxford  Hills  Publishing  Co. 
Bass  Shoe  Co. 


Process  \ 

One  unit  was  designed  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the  lumber  industry,  its  related  occupations 
and  wood  products  most  commonly  found  in  Maine. 
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The  children  had  an  opportunity  to  associate  many  occupations  with  this  industry.  Resource 
people  visiting  the  classroom  gave  thexlass  firsthand  knowledge  about  the  skills  required  for  their 
jobs,  their  feelings  about  their  work/and  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions.  These  included  a  forester, 
a  lunnberjack*  a^ame  \A/arden,  and  a  scaler.'  '  *  ^ 

*,       .    •  '       -  ''  V. .  *  ■  * 

Children  in  sn^all  groups'were  able  to  pbserve  some  workers  in  their  own  work  environment 
when  they  Visited  a  tennis  and  badminton  racquet  shop,  a  land  site  where  Mt.  Blue  High  School 
Forestry  boys  were  clearing  an  area,  and  a  lumber  yard. 

The  class  designed  and  C(^rfetnjct^ed  stools  to  be  used  at  their  reading  table.  The  boys  cut,  sanded 
and  nailed  together  pieces  6f  plywood  into  cube  form;  girls  decorated  the  finished  product  with  a 
variety  of  magazine  pictures.     ,  • 

Films  and  filmstrips  showing  industries,  farming  and  fishing  were  used.  Books  and  other  m^te- 
'Vials.were  made  available  for  use  by  students  in  the  classroom.  Each  student  researched  at  least  one 
career  and  inade  a  report  and  illustrated  this  wiih  pictures,  models  or  displays. 

Steve  Smith,  a  student  teacher  from  UMF,  prepared  career  development  activities  into  a  science 
unit  on  water.  Careers  in  soil  conservation  and  in  industries  located  on  rivers  such  as  pap^r  mills 
were  studied.  Careers  connected  with  these,  such  as  logger,  lumberjack,  truck  driver,  and  mill  em- 
ployees, were  discussed:  J 

Jeannine  Moore,  another  student  teacher,  did  a  short  unit  on  industries  of  Maine.  Paper,  shoe, 
and  wood  turning  industries  were  emphas?2ed. 

Pupils  learned  how  paper  is  made.  They  made  paper  from  old  recycled  newspaper,  located 
paper  mills  on  a  map,  and  discussed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  a  mill  in  town. 

Jn  looking  at  the  uses  of  paper,  a  small  group  went  on  a  mini-trip  to  the  Franklin  Journal  and 
reported  to  their  dass  on  the  trip.  The  whole  class  viewed  a  slide  presentation  on  the  Oxford  Hills 
Publishing  Company  of  South  Paris. 

The  class  also  used  slides  and  a  display  kit  from  the  Bass  Shoe  Co.  in  studying  the  shoe  industry. 

Mini-trrps,  in  groups  of  four,  gave  the  children  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  classroom  to  visit 
"on  th^job"  sites.  Children  asked  class-prepared  questions.  All  groups,  following  fneir  field  expe- 
rience, prepared  and  presented  written  and  oral  reports. 


Outcom^ 


Students  learning  skills  in  math,  art,  language  arts,  science  and  social  studies  were  strengthened 
in  this  career  education  project. 
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FIFTH  GRADERS  R^AD  THE  PLAIN  DEALER 
'  Geneva,  Ohio  * 


r 


Newspapers  in  the  classroom  easily  lend  themselves  to  appf^atron  to  many  subjefcts;  rln^h, 
social  studies,  language  arts,  etc.  In  this  unit  of  newspaper  stuffy,  the  students  learned  about  the 
many  people  and  the  work  theydo  to  produce  the  newspaper  Itself.  *^  ^4'  . 

Linkages/ParticipaYitS' 

Representatives  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.     .    '  ^    ^  ,  ^  ^ 


Process . 


^  Fifth  graders  were  invqlved  in  an  extensive  stu;Jy  o^he  daily  newspaper,  the  Cleveland  Plain ' 
Dealer/for  a  period  of  five  weeks.  .Besides  relating  material  from  the  paper  to  the  corriculum,  ^ 
several  speakers  visited  the  classes  and  told  about  their  individual  involvement  with  the  newspaper 
industry.  The  culminating  activity  was  a  trip  to  the  Plain  Dealer  facilities  in  Cleveland. 


Outcomes  ^ 

The  children  became  avyare  of  the  many  aspects  of  production,  printing  ^xA  distribution  rffthis 
news  media.  '  '  \- 
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FIFTH  GRADERS  PUBLISH  NEWSPAPER 


4-6 


Mrs.  Carol  Arnold 
Tjl/vin  Elementary  School 
Bainbridge,  Ohio* 
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if 


/  V. 


Curcumttanc9S  ' 

Under  the^ection  of  their  teacher,  Mrs.  Carol  Arnold,  ^he  fifth  grade  class  at  Twin  Elementary 
School  decided  f^publish  a  newspaper. 


J  ' 


Objectives 


Ihe  fifth  grade  ch 


Lcarnirtf  and  prbYit  w/ere  the  du^l  objectives  of  the  fifth  graders. 


'  Linkages/Participants 

The  Ghillicdthe  Gazette>V 


J) 


Th*p  students  first  toured  the  local  newspaper  offices  to  become  acquainted  with  the  processes 
involved  in  pr(%'ding  andpu^  anewspaper.  TMv  then  studied  all  qspects-^teporting,  journal- 
isnfi,  edi^^^^ls,  sales,  advmisjng  and  financing.  ^  . 

They  agreed  to  f iri&wte  theii'  enterprise  by  selling  shares  of  stock  at  lOi^  a  share.  They  succe^k- 
full^  organized,  financed,  wrote,  published  and  sold  their  newspaper.^  .  •  f 


Outcomes 


the  fifth^raders'  ^jenture  was  an  educationaKand  fipapcial  success.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
student  stockholders  voted  to  redeem  Shares  of  stodk  at  the  original  price,  placed  $50  in  escrow  to 
finance  the  newspaper  the  following  year,  and  donated  the  remainder  of  their  money  to  the  school. 

Produc'tion  of  this  newspaper  is  now  a  highly  rewarding  part  of  the  fifth  grade  curriculum  at  i 
Twin  Elementary  School.  Mrs.  Arnold  considers  it  "a  highly  motivating  classroom  activity,  and  a 
tremendous  learning  vehicle. "v 
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.4,-6 


Objectivei 


;STUDENTS  ibpNTIFy  LOtAtTREES 
.    ,  Geneya.  OhiG/ 


This  science  unit  incli/ded  activities  eloigned  to  familiarizestudents  with  the  coles  of  cohserva- 
tioh  and  hunting.  I  ' 


Un  kag6s/Partici  pan 

Sjl^te  forester, 
pame  protector/ 


Proc 


Learning  how  Jo  identify  locaiH||^  to  conserve  thefh  was  the  fall 

project  .of  some  of  Geneva's /ifth  gradi^jis^is^^  at  Geneva  StatetParR, 

visited  classrooms  bringing  sections  of  tre%^4^   tS  the  students.  He  answered  their  questions ' 
and  showed  them  whereto  fiijd  thpir.ownf  anw^       questions  about  trees.  ' 

Jim  Kelley*  Ashtabufa  County  (^^m^?v^^^     visited  the  classrooms  to  discd^  forest  and 
wildlife  consej^ation/  hu^mg.  The  film,  "A  Question  ^f  Hunting"  helped 

students  urldfrstand  bejterw^  hurtt^r^M^  to  c^W^  and  manage  wildlife.  Mr.^elley  caVne'^  * 
a  ^ond  tim4to  show^  Tilm  about^l^e^v^ftis^  ■  '  ^-  . 


{_     ■    .         ■  \ 
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SPEAKERS  ACapAljMT  CHILDREN  WITH 
LAW  ENPOROEMENT  AND  DRUGS 


4-6 


'befianckphio 

Objecfives  / 

'^iNCe  Orugs  makeboth  positive  pnd  negative  contributions  m  society,  teachers  designed  a  fifth 
grade  unit  of  study  focdsing  on  drg^  anci  incorporMed  irjformation  on  the  job  of  a  law  officer. 


ERIC 
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•Process—    .  .  : 

\ .   ,  Students  were  able  to  determine  areas  of  interest  to  them  and  projects  1;hey  wanted  to  do.  They 
Signed' a  contract  Stating  projects  they  vyould  do  and  the  grade  they  wished  to^tam. 

■  ^  ^fleports  vvere  mainly^dn  vanous  types  of  drugs.  Some  students  taped"  interviews,  and  shared 
'   them  with  the  class.  Speakers  vvere  invited  to  discuss  the  various  aspects  of  drugs  with  the  students. 

The  child rervC^ewe<*>a  filmstrip,  'The  Problem  of  Drug  Abuse/'  prior  to  a  visit  from  Police 
C^ief  Don  Breckl^r,  w^m^xptalfied  his  job  and  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  to  the  class. 

^     (Activity  des^igned  by  Lloyd  Bowden  and  Karen  Dangler.) 
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\  i 
FIFTH  GRADERSMAKe't^LESCOPES 

^    ,  Defiance,  Qhio  ^ 

Objectives  ♦! 

As  part  of  a  science  unit,  fifth  graders  became  aware  of  careers  related  to  astronomy. 

Linkages/Participants  /  . 

A  NASA  represent^ltive^  ^ 

Camp  Palmer        ^  ;  »  ^ 

University  of  Toledo  . 


Process  ^ 

The  students  in  fifth  grade  classes  recently  completed  research  reports  on  the  history,  uses,  and 
manufacture  of  telescopes.  Filmstrips  detailing  types  and  uses  of  telescopes  were  studied  and  dis- 
cussed. 

Following  this  general  introduction  to  telescopes,  Mr.  Richard  Helwig  spoke  to  the-cJasses 
regarding  some  of  his  research  and  study  of  the  NASA  Program,  and  showed  some  of  his  pictures 
of  space  explorations  along  with  meteorites  he  has  collected.  Later  in  ^he  year,  the  students 


assembled  their  own  telescopes-8X  refractors-from  kits.  During  the  week  spent  in  Outdoor  Edu- 
cation at  Camp  Palmer,  these  fifth  grade  students  then  had  the  opportunity* to  use  their  Qwn  telescopes, 
studying  various  celestial  bodies,  including  the  moon,  nearby  planets,  and  star  groups.  After  Camp 
Palmer,  the  students  were  able  to  take  their  telescopes  home  for  their  own  use. 

r  A  visit  to  the  planetarium  at  the  University  of\oledo  completed  their  study  of  the  universe. 
(Activity  designed  by  Sheila  Burnside  and  William  Moes.) 
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ELEMENTARY  STUDENTS  CLEAN  UP  PARK 
Stow,  Ohio 


Circumstances 


The  fifth  graders  at  Indian  Trail  Elementary  School,  under  the  direction  of  teacher  Bob  Heid, 
undertook  the  task  of  cleaning  up  Adell  Durbin  Park  as  part  of  a  complete  environmental  study  unit. 
The  fourth  and  sixth  graders  joined  them  to^rovide  a  work  crew  of  more  than  100  students. 

I, 

Ob)^cth/es 

Increased  awareness  of  pollution  and  improvement  of  their  environmerii^ere  the  immediate 
objectives  of  this  activity.  ^, 

Linkages/Participants                           ^  ^ 

/ 

Stow  Police  Department.                .  Summit  County  Water  Treatment  Plant. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Sonoco  Products. 


Process 


The  children  separated  into  groups  of  14,  each  group  accomp/iied  by  a  parent,  and  spread  out 
through  the  woods  to  collect  an  amazing  variety  of  trash,  e.g.,  tires,  shopping  carts,  bicycles. 
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*  Stow  Police  talked  with  the  students  prior.to  the  park  clean-upjon  field  trip  safety  and  were  on  ^ 
hand  during  the  project  to  help  where  netessary. 


After  the  clean-up,  students  were  directed  to  express  their  feelings  about  polluted  play  areas  in  / 
an  essay  assignment.  They  also  viewed  a  series  of  films  designed  to  increase  their  awareness  of  pol-  r 
lution  and  heard  Lynn  Malcdm  f rom^he  Environmental  Protection  Agency  speak  on  ^lir  pollution,  \ 

The  fifth  graders  grew  plants  in  polluted  and  unpolluted  water,  the  comparative  successes  of 
which  demonstrated  to  them  tTie  world's  dependence  on  clean  water.  Field  trips  to  the  Summit 
County  Water  Treatment  Plant  and  to  Sonoco  Products'  paper  recycling  department  were  also  part 
of  tfie  classes'  environmental  study.  " 

y  -  '       .    .  ■ 

Outcomes  * 

Most  students  enjoyed  cleaning  up^their  environment" and  would  like  to  do  it  again.  Another 
student  clean-up/s  projected  for  Wetmore  Park. 
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FIFTH  GRADERS  VISIT  THE  CAMPBELL  SOUP  COMPANY 

Toledo,  Ohio 

». 

Objective^ 

I- 

The  trip  was  designed  to  provide  the  fifth  graders  with  information  and  insight  into  the  many 
facets  involvj^  in  the  operation  of  a  large  business.  ,i 

Linkages/Pari|&ipar{ts 

The  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


Process 

the  students,  wearing  the  required  hair  nets  and  paper  hats,  were  greeted  by  Campbell's  George 
Gubernath,  who  guided  them  through  the  office  and  computer  facilities,  the  emergency  treatment 
section,  and  the  locker  and  time  clock  areas. 

/  -  ^ 


Students  were  able  to  watch  a  variety  of  workers  prepare  meat  and  vegetables,  process,  capr^^ 
label  the  products,  and  load  the  cans  for  shipment  to  grocery  stores.  Safety  and  health  devices,  pre\^ 
cautions  and  regulations  were  emphasized  throughout  the  trip. 

•  Campbell  personnel  also  provided  the  students  with  information  about  other  companies  (Swan- 
son's,  Franco-American,  Pepperidge  Farm  and  Lady  Godiva  Candies)  in  which  they  have^investments. 


Outcomes  *  \  * 

Many  follow-up  activities  in  ldr>gUage  arts,  scieno^and  social  studies  were  reiated  td  the  field 
trip.'   .  -  ^ 
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FIFTH  GRADERS  ENJOY  APPLYING 
OCCUPATIONAL  SKILLS 

Farmington,  Maine 


Objectives 

To  acquaint  fifth  grade  students  with  occupations  in  fields  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  art, 
English,  science  and  social  studies,  John  Backus  designed  the  career  education  units  in  Printing, 
Electricity  and  Factory,  and  Lillian  Fidler  directed  one  on  Measurement. 

Linkages/Participants 

The  Wilton  Times.  C.  H.  Bass  Co. 

The  Franklin  Journal.  Farmington  Shoe. 

Central  Maine  Power  Co.  Wilton  Lumber  Cd'. 

Mt.  Blue  High  Schodf^  Surveyor,  chemist,  carpenter,  dressmaker,  nurse,  lah  technician. 


Process 

Printing 

The  overall  objective  of  this  unit  was  to  learn  how  a  newspaper  is  published  and  tlie  careers 
in  the  field  of  newspaper  printing.  With  their  art  teacher,  Janice  Landry,  the  students  made  a  galley 
complete  with  letters,  printed  a  verse,  and  then  made  block  prints. 
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Jerry  Ravine,  Wilton  Times  Editor,  made  two  vi^its.to  the  classroom,  first  to  explain  how  a  news 
paper  is  made  and  second,  how  a  news  story  is  written/ 

Slides  borrowed  from  SAD  No.  17  Career  Eduo&tion  Program  showed  the  students  the  actual 
printing  process.  Two  students  joined  a  group  of  si;<th  graders  on  a  mihi  field  trip  to  the  Franklin 
Journal  where  they  recorded  answers  to  questions  the-class  had  on  dealing  with  careers  in  newspaper 
printing.  •  , 

As  a  final  activity  the  students  wrote  news  articles  about  the  early  explorers  they  were  studying 
in  their  social  studies. 

Electricity 

In  correlation  with  a  science  unit  on  "Batteries  and  Bulbs"  this  class  studied  the  careers  that 
deal  with  electricity.  Films  from  Central  Maine  Power  showed  how  electricity  is  produced,  how 
it  is  used  today,  and  the  men  who  make  it  all  possible.  A  slide  presentation  by  CMP's  school  con 
sultant  and  personnel  manager  showed  the  various  CMP  plants,  the  jobs  found  within  CMP  and 
^pf^red  the  class  for  a  field  trip  to  Wyman  Dam.  Students  that  went  on  a  mini  field  trip  to  Mr. 
BlueSllgtT^         Showed  slides  of  the  wiring  of  a  building  being  done  in  the  Electricity  class  in 
their  workshop.  Metermen  from  CMP  finalized  the  unit  by  discussing  how  electricity  is  measured 
and  how  they  reaj|the  meters. 

Factory 

Fiealizing  that  many  people  in  Wilton  depend  upon  factories  for  occupations  and  that  social 
studies  teaches  concepts  abput  assembly  line,  mass  production,  etc.,  a  unit  on  a  factory's  assembly 
was^started.  George  Bass,  frdm  the  G.  H.  Bass  Shoe  Company  spoke  to  the  class  about  the  history 
of  that  Company.  He  discussed  factors  that  affecf  price  of  the  finished  product,  and  explained  the 
method  of  production  G.  H.  Bass  uses. 

Bernard  Goding,  a  retired  personnel  manager  o|  Farmington  Shoe,  told  the  class  the  qualities 
that  he  looked  for  when  hiring,  and  how  to  go  abou*  applying  for  a  job. 

The  class  decided  to  establish  a  bird  house  factory.  They  planned  the  jobs  needed  in  an  assem 
biy  line  and. chose  an  dwner  and  foreman.  The  remaining  students  either  wrote  or  telephoned  for  an 
interview.  The  owner  and  foreman  hired  their  crewlpn  the  basis  of  the  interviews.  Scrap  plywood 


was  given  to  the  factory  by  Wilton  Lumber  Co.,  anc, 
trying  to  saw  3/4  inch  ply^^^od  with  a  handsaw,  the 
in  a  real  factory  to  speed  Ufl  production.  For  lack  o 
tion  of  a  finished  product 


students  furnished  their  own  hand  tools.  After 
students  soon  saw  the  need  of  mechanization 
time,  the  factory  ended  without  the  formula 


Measuremetit 

This  unit  was  introduced  by  viewing  different  rnNtsuring  inslruinenls  sucli  as  scales,  rulers, 
^clocks,  beakeri, "Seismograph,  etc.  Chifdren  had  an  oppoNxir^ity  to  manipulate  and  work  witli  these 
instruments.  The  teacher  emphasized  the  relationship  of  nVetli  and  how  math  principles  fiad  to  l)e 
applied  when  using  these  instruments. 

Resource  people  visiting  thq  classroom  slujweci  fiow  tlieir  occupations  needeci  tlie  knowledge  ol 
measuring.  They  also  related  to  the  children  "fiow  it  felt"  to  work  with  these  instruiTients.  As  a 
result  of  this  activity  the  class  became  acquainted  with  many  occupations:  surveyor,  cliomist,  car 
penter,  dressmaker,  nurse  and  lal)  technician 
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THE  WUMAN  BODY  AND  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 
INTEREST  FIFTH  GRADERS 


Farmington,  Maine 


Objectives 

A  unit  entitled  "The  Human  Body:  Growth,  Development  and  Care"  was  designed  to  infuse 
occupational  information  into  the  curriculum. 


Linkages/Participants 

Students  from  the  University  of  Maine  Farmington. 

9 

Process  ^ 

Career  Education  activities  were  Tused  into  a  fifth  grade  science  unit  on  human  growth  and 
development.  The  class  studied  body  systems,  personal  care,  emergency  procedures,  foods  in  cor 
relation  with  a  healthy  body,  and  correlation  of  a  healthy  body  and  riiind. 

Multi  subject  tie  in  included  math,  language  arts,  social  studies  and  art  with  science. 

Students  selecteij  health  occupations  of  int^M-^it  and  made  ref)yrts.  They  got  theif  information 
from  occupational  guidance  bool<lets  and  other  reference  material.  These  reports  were  illustrated 
by  gut  out  pictures  or  art  work.  Math  was  useij  in  keeping  records  of  meals  and  calories.  The  [)upils 
weighed  and  measure<l  themselves  and  made  charts. 

The  whole  class  took  the  SF< A  inventory  "What  I  i  (ke  to  Do"  m  (Mcler  to  belter  understand  • 
themselves. 

College  students  from  tfie  University  of  Maine   f  armington  Home  \  conomics  Depiirtment 
assisted  by  presenting  lessons  on  basic  foods  ari(i  using  garnes  Vo  liven  the  lessons  on  nutrition 
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SIXTH  GRADERS  PLANT  TREES  ON  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 


Mayetta  ElementarV  School 
Mayetta,  Kansas 
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Circumstances 

Limited  community  and  student  knowledge  of  tree  plantmg  procedures  was  evidenced  by  a 
barren  school  yard  with  no  trees  and  very  little  grass.  The  tree  nursery  industry  had  not  been  em- 
ployed in  this  small  community  although  there  were  numerous  horticulturists  with  nursery  services 
in  a  nearby  city.  Through  classroom  science  studies  the  students  had  become  awaf«|^f  the  need  for 
ecology  development,  especially  the  cultivation  of  trees,  within  their  community  setting, 
if  '  .  \ 


Objectives 

The  following  objectives  were  met  in  the^oject: 

1 ,     To  become  familiar  with  the  work  of  a  horticulturist. 


2.  To  research  the  type  of  plants  needed  on  the  school  grounds  and  to  decide  which  trefes 
were  suited  for  community  surroundings. 

3.  Ife  cooperate  with  peers  to  come  to  an  agreement  about  buying,  planting,  and  caring  for 
trees. 

4.  To  order  and  pay  for  the  needed  plants  from  a  nursery, 

5.  To  plant  and  care  for  the  trees. 


Linkages/Participants 

Heifner  Nursery,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
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Process 

To  combine  an  ecology  science  study  with  a  career  study,  the  teacher  of  a  sixth  grade  class  re- 
quested that  a  tree  horticulturist  from  Heifner  Nursery,  Topeka,  Kansas,  visit  her  classroom^^"he 
horticulturist  told  about  his  training  in  horticulture  and  about  his  experiences  in  adapting  knowledge 
of  trees  to  actual  work  at  the  nursery.  He  discussed  oology  and  the  aesthetic  value  of  trees.  He  ad- 
vised specific  trees  suited  to  the  locality  of  the  Mayetta  Grade  School.  ^ 

To  compliment  the  visit,  the  students  rtiearched  and  gave  reports  about  trees  suited  to  the  area. 
The  class  voted  to  determine  five  specific  trees  to  plant  on  the  school  grounds  and  to  purchase  and 
plant  those  trees.  •The  money  to  purchase  trees  was  obtained  by  a  class  project  of  selling  cupcakes 
and  pies  at  ball  games  over  a  three-month  period.  The  amount  of  $85  was  raised. 

The  trees  were  ordered  from  the  Heifner  Nurttr^r^^w  horticulturist  came  back  to  thevclass 
to  demonstrate  how  to  plant  a  tree.  He  assisted ;^tf6|^iiembers  in  planting  the  five  trees-red  bud, 
pin  oak,  flowering  crab,  willow  and  sycamore.  ll^H&: 

The  trees  were  planted  in  a  tree-planting  cerenAn^Rtt^ttTe  st         and  teachers  of  the' school 
as  well  as  parents  and  citizens  of  the  community  were  invited  to3ttentfrtDnly  a  few  .parents  attended 
the  ceremony.  These  parents  expressed  concern  that  not  more  adults  came  to  the  event.  All  the 
grade  school  children  attended  and  gave  full  support  to  caring  for  the  trees. 

A  plan  was  devised  to  assign  students  to  water  the  trees  regularly  over  the  school  year  and  sum- 
mer months. 


PrSbl 


ems 

1.  Students  found^hat  the  cost  of  the  trees  vyjiich  includjed  the  service  fee  paid  to  the  hor- 
ticulturist was  higher  than  the  cost  of  ordering  trees  from  ^  seed  catalog. 

2.  The  money  project  to  purchase  trees  was  handicapped  by  some  parents  who  would  not 
contribute  cupcakes  and/or  pips. 

3.  At  first  the  sixth  grade  was  confronted  with  indifference  on  the  part  of  adults  and  parents 
to  beautify  the  school  grounds.  No  one  had  given  attention  to  ecology  in  the  past.  This 
may  have  been  because  of  the  economic  aspect  or  a  non-concern  attitude. 


Outcomes 


Planting  and  caring  for  the  trees  was  an  interest  to  all  the  school  children.  Learning  about 
ecology  involved  the  entire  student  body  through  their  experience  of  watching  the  trees 
grow. 

The  sixth  grade  students  demonstrated  their  acquired  knowledge  of  trees  by  choosing, 
ordering,  planting,  and  caring  for  the  five  trees. 

Jhe  students  realized  the  value  of  a  horticulturist's  assistance  in  planting  trees  because  the 
trees  did  grow. 
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4.     The  students  referred  at  various  times  to  the  job  of  the  horticulturist  in  relation  to  their 
e  interest  in  work  arfd  in  relation  to  the  care  of  the  trees. 

6.     All  the  students  cooperated  and  participated  in  the  choice  and  planting  of  trees. 


Evaluation  ^ 

1.  Describe  occupation  and  procedure  for  tree  planting  .  .  .  100%  could  do  this. 

2.  Identify  trees  according  to  their  properties  and  by-products  of  trees  .  \  60%  could  do  this. 

3.  Fill  out  order  blanks  for  a  desired  item  .  .  .  90%  could  do  thi§. 


4.    Calculate  the  cost  plus  ta^T^or  each  tree  .  . .  90%  could  do  this. 
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SIXTH  GRADERS  ENJOY  ENVIRONMENTAL  CAREER  PAY 

Hilliard,  Ohio 


4-^ 


Circumstances 

An  Environmental  Career  Day  was  designated  in  April  at  Barnebey  Center  for  sixth  grade  stu- 
dents who  had  already  participated  in  a  five-day  resident  outdoor  education  experience  there  during 
the  fall.  During  the  five  days  they  had  been  in  close  contact^ith  many  workers  whose  various  jobs 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  center's  activi^s^  These  workers  included  the  camp  caretaker,  food^ 
service  personnel,  nurse.  Department  of  Natural  Resources  employees,  and  a  college  professor  whosg^"^ 
field  is  environmental  education. 


Objectives 

The  goal  of  this  trip  was  to  hear  a  panel  of  these  workers  discuss  their  jobs. 
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Process  '  /■  ^ 

Dr.  Carl  S.  Johnson  of  the  Ohio  State  University  pointed  out  to  the  students  that  if  one  enjoys 
being  outdoors  there  are  many  job  opportunities  which  do  not  invofve  intef-pretative  work.  Among 
those  he  cited  were  farming,  lumbering,  carpentry,  road  building,  landscaping  and  telephone  linesman. 
He  pointed  out,  too,  that  most  outdoor  work  must  go  on  regardless  of  the  weather  and  that  some  of 
it,  for  example  that  of  the  linesman,  maybe  most  necessary  during  the  worst  weather  conditions, 

Mrs.  Judy  Howard  told  the  students  how  she  had  made  interpretive  work  her  avocation.  Mrs, 
Howard  said  that  at  the  time  in  her  life  when  she  was  making  career  decisions,  "Women's  lib  had 
unfortunately  not  come  into  vogue."  She  said  she  was  told  quite  frankly  that  her  interest  in  nature 
interpretation  was  "nice,  but  no  one  will  hire  you."  Because  of  this  she  studied  to  become  a  biology 
teacher  and  pursued  nature  study  as  a  leisure  activity. 

She  said  the  way  to  become  knowledgeable  about  nature  is  through  observation  and  individual 
^research  to  identify  and  learn  more  about  specimens  of  interest.  Mrs,  Howard  shared  her  knowledge 
-^nature  as  a  volunteer  at  Blendon  Woods  Metropolitan  Park,  Those  boys  and  girls  whom  she  has 
iKcompanied  on  the  nature  trails  at  Barnebey  Center  agree  that  she  has  become  an  expert  in  this  field. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  with  the  students  in  small  groups  for  field  study  wit(i  visiting 
resource  people,  classroom  teachers  Anna  Norden  and  Laura  Laderach,  and  principal  Robert  Searles, 
This  field  trip  was  made  possible  by  the  Career  Education  Department. 
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FIELD  TRIPS  AND  RESOURCE  PEOPLE  FOR  STUDENTS 


Donna  Groh 

Occupational  Specialist  for  Student  Services 
The  School  Board  of  Sarasota  County,  Florida 
2418  Hatton  Street 
Sarasota,  Floi  ida  33577 


Circumstances 

Participating  businesses  are  able  to  work  closely  with. the  school  programs  in  providing  needed 
career  educational  experiences  in  the  form  of  field  trips  and  providing  classroom  speakers. 
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Objectives 


To  encourage  a  greater  utilization  of  community  resources  and  to  expand  student  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  work. 

Linkages/Participants 

Five  sixth  grade  classes  from  Alta  Vista  Elementary  School. 
City  Police  Station  and  City  Hall. 


Process 

The  sixth  grade  students  of  Alta  Vista  School  were  studying  a  unit  on  City  Government.  A 
series  of  field  trips  were  arranged  in  conjunction  with  this  unit.  First,  the  students  had  a  complete 
tour  of  the  City  Police  Station  and  had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  many  different 
employees  of  the  police  station.  Second,  the  students  were  allowed  to  observe  the  municipal  court 
in  session:  The  judge  acknowledged  the  students  in  the  audience  and  would  stop  from  time  to  time 
to  explain  the  court's  actions  in  various  situations.  Third,  the  students  had  a  general  tour  of  City 
Hall  where  they  had  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  many  different  types  of  people  and 
their  careers.  After  the  general  tour  the  students  were  taken  to  the  conference  room.  Volunteers 
were  selected  to  represent  all  the  city  council  persons  and  a  mock  town  meeting  was  held.  The  rest 
of  the  students  in  the  audience  raised  question)^ directed  to  the  commissioners. 


Outcomes 


/ 


The  students  had  a  much  better  understanding  of  Off^  Government  after  the  tours.  TVie  city/ 
commissioners  developed  a  teaching  unit  to  be  used  in^e  6-8  grade  level  complete  with  slitles,  ac- 
tivities, and  worksheets.  / 


Evaluation 


There  Xas-no  formal  ewaluation  of  this  activity  but  the  verbal  feedback,  from  teachers,  students, 
and  all  city  employees  was  excellent.  As  a  result,  several  identical  tours  have  been  scheduled  for  other 
classes  throughout  Sarasota  County.  y 
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ELEMENTARY  STUDENTS  OPERATE 
WORLD  OF  WORK  GREENHOUSE 


Harbor  Heights  School 
Gig  Harbor,  Washington 


Circumstances 


The  World  of  Work  Greenhouse  at  Harbor  Heights  School  gives  about  35  elementary-school 
students  a  year  an  opportunity  to  develop  horticultural  skills,  not  only  to  enrich  their  lifestyles, 
homes,  and  leisure  time,  but  to  become  equipped  for  eventual  employment  in  the  field  of  horticul- 
ture. By  providing  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  components  of  horticultural  occupations,  com- 
bined with  additional  experience  in  marketing  aspects^f  the  field,  the  program  gives  students  skills 
with  which  to  mal^e  realistic  career  choices.  Gig  Har^bor  is  a  suburban,  middle-class  town  adjoining 
Tacoma,  Washington. 

Objectives  .  \ 

)        The  major  program  goal  is  to  involve  as  many  K-6  children  as  possible  in  greenhouse  activities 
-  for  both  occupational  and  leisure-time  benefits.  The  basic  idea  is  that  the  children,  in  teams,  work 
on  some  horticultural  project  and  then  sell  their  pla^jjf^o  the  community.  Profits  made  from  the 
sales  are  returned  to  the  Greenhouse  to  buy  more  pots,  soil,  and  other  materials  and  equipcnent. 
Thus,  the  Greenhouse,' since'its  initial  funding,  has  become  self-supporting  (except  for  utility  costs, 
which  are  reimbursed  by  the  school  district). 

Linkages/Participants 

Wright  Park  Conservatory. 

University  of  Washington  Arboretum.  ^ 
Local  florists  and  gardeners 

Process 

The  greenhouse  is  located  iJjHRentral  court  of  the  sch^ool,  very  near  the  entrance  to  the 
sixth-grade  diassroom.  The  staf^iffmposed  of  the  teacher,  who  proposed  and  developed  the  pro- 
gram, and  two  other  sixth-grade  teachers- at  Harbor  Heights  School.  The  school  principal,  an  admin- 
istrative assistant,  and  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education  for  the  school  district  are  also  involved 
in  the  project.  However,  practically  speaking,  the  project  appears  essentially  to  be  a  one-teacher 
operation/with  whatever  at/ /7oc  additional  assistance_he£a»-«iuster  from  his  colleagues. 

Before  working  with  the  plants,  students  prepare  the  greenhouse  itself  by  spreading  gravel  on 
the  floor,  painting  bench^,  etc.  As  the  cultivation  of  a  variety  of  plants  begins,  cine  student  assumes 
the  watering  chores  for  newly  propagated  plants.  Other  students  assume  other  responsibilities. 

Cuttings  from  the  propajgation  bench  are  put  into  pots,  and  seedlings  are  started  in  small  trays. 
A  green  net  is  placed  across  the  total  length  of  the  greenhouse  to  deflect  the  sun's  rays.  Also,  a 
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shading  paint  is  applied  to  the  outside  south  wall  in  May  of  every  year.  Panels  at  the  vyest  side  of 
the  greenhouse  can  be  opened  during  the  hot  suhimer  weather  to  allow  for  adequate  vfentilatiorv.   ^ ' 

Tours  are  conducted  of  other  greg^nhouses  in  thWarea,  including  Wright  Park  Conservatory  and 
the  University  of  Washington  Arboretum  grepnhouses.  Experiments  with  plants  have  been  under 
taken:  controlling  growth  with  a  IVi-volt  battery,  injecting  hormones  into  stems,  "talking"  to  the 
plants,  and  experiments  with  tropism.  v 

The  operation  uses  a  fully  equipped  greenhouse  built  especially  for  this  project  on  the  school 
grounds.  The  greenhouse  itself  is  made  of  2-by-4-foot  wood  trusses  with  a  fiberglass  skin. 

Equipment  consists  of  gravel,  benches,  pots,  trays,  plants,  seeds,  simple  laboratory  equipment,  ^ 
fertilizer*  and^nt  foods.  The  propagatir^  bench  along  the  north  wall  is  heajted.  A  heating  system, 
connected  toli3g!icate  thermostat,  keeps  the  air  at  a  constant  temperature. 

An  fhtegraljjart  of  the  program  is  the  management  and  operation  of  the  greenhouse  as  if  it 
were  a  business.  Greenhouse  "bonds"  are  issued,  payable  on  June  1st,  with  a  10%  guaranteed  return, 
and  a  bookkeeping  system  has  bjgen Established  for  recording  purchases  and  sales.  Students  may  pur- 
chase plants,  but,  late  in  the  school  year,  a  public  plant  sale  is  also  held;  its  proceeds  are  used,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  to  maintain  the  project., 

/ 

Hfstory  of  Facilities  Development  / 

The  goal  of  the  program  was  extremely  simple  and  precise  and  allowed  for  only  one  facility  op- 
tion-namely, to  build  a  greenhouse  on  the  elementary  school  grounds  that  would  expose  children 
to  both  the  leisure  time  and  the  occupational  aspects  of  horticulture.  It  was  hoped  to  involve  as 
^any  children^^as  possible  in  the  project. 

The  program  was  started  with  the  help  of  an  RCU  grant  of  $2,044,  provided  under  Part  C  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  Additional  monies  were  provided  by  the  school 
district,  local  sources  (including  donations),  and  a  grant  from  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Occu- 
pational Education.  The  total  cqst  of  building  and  obtaining  equipment,  including  supplies,  for  the 
program's  first  year  of  operation  was  $3,299.82. 

A  10-by-l 0-foot  greenhouse  was  originally  proposed  to  the  school  district,  which  provided 
$2,000  in  funds.  When  the  st^te  heard  of  the  project,  however,  it  suggested  building  a  20-by-40-foot 
facility  that  would  accommodate  more  children,  and  the  state^provided  an  additional  $1,500  to  make 
this  possible.  Then,  a  federal  employment  program  provided  the  project  with  unemployed  carpen- 
ters to  assist  in  building  the  facility.  The  original  total  budget  was  for  materials,  equipment,  and 
labor  only.  The  greenhouse  is  now  self-supporting  (except  for  utility  costs  borne  by  the  school  dis- 
trict) and,  mainly,  operates  from  sales-$300,  for  example,  test  year.  Its  budget  is  clearly  separable 
from  the  total  school  budget. 

The  green#buse  was  also  designed  to  promote  a  good  relationship  between  the  children  and  the 
community.  Children  sell  plants,  and  community  people  provide  materials  such  as  pots.  In  addition, 
me  project  maintains  good  rapport  with  local  florists  and  gardeners  so  the^  people  will  not  feel 
threatened  by  competition  with  their  own  businesses.  In  fact,  local  flori^  and  gardeners  are  oc- 
casionally asked  to  help  with  the  greenhouse  project  by  giving  advice  o|F^emonstrations. 

To  establish  the  greenhouse,  certain  exy^a  materials  and  equipment  were  needed,  such  as  soil, 
fertilizers,  pruning  tools,  knives  for  making  cuttings,  insecticides,  wood-presen/ative  paints,  galvaniz- 
ing paints,  benches,  and  pots. 
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The  original  plan  for  the  greenhoqse  came  from  a  magazine  given  to  the  project  by  a  greewtiouse 
manager  who  had  been  reoQijuinended  by  the  sttite  and  who  had  developed  a  good  reputation  wofking 
with  high  schools  and  community  colleges  to  develop  horticultural  pfrograms.  The  facility  plan  pro- 
^vided  by  this  greenhouse  manager  has  beenjoriginally  used  by  an  eastern  university.  The  manager 
also  occasiorially  supervise^  the  two  carpenters,  recruited  from  the  federal  employment  program 
(FEP)  alluded  to  earlier,  to  help  construct  the  greenhouse.  The  school  district  maintenance  sgper-  I 
visor  ordered  all  the  necessary  materials  for  building  the  faj:ility,  such  as^gravel,  benches,  pots,  trays, 
plants,  seeds,  simple  laboratory  equipment,  fertilizers,  plant  food,  a  heating  system,  and  a  thermostat. 

The  project  staff  suggests  th^t  anyone  adopting  this  type  of  plan  always  contact  (as  it  did)  th/ 
State  Department  of  Education  arid-Career  Education  Department  and  try  to  locate  some  individual,'  ^ 
interested  and  knowledgeable  about  hohticulture  or  agriculture,  who  c^n  recommend  a  greenhouse  \ 
designer.  The  staff  also  actively  invites  requests  for  its  blueprint  and  pnpject  description,  which  in-  ^ 
eludes  a  list  of  materials.  Alaska,  Nova  Scotia,  California,  and  other  districts  in  the  State  of  Wasfjingtor^v 
have  already  requested  and  received  these  documents. 


Problems 

In  terms  of  facility  development,  the  staff  has  no  special  problems.  Their  advice  to  someone 
trying  to  do  the  same  thing  is  to:  (1 )  take  into  consideration,  in  budgeting,  certain  "unforesee.rit" 
items,  sqch  as  drainage  and  gravel,  small  equipment,  initial  outlay  of  soil  (this  particular  project 
went  into  debt  over  this  item),  fertilizer,  and  bench  construction,  and  (relatedly);  (2)  enlist  the  as 
sistance  of  an  expert  who  is  knowledgeable  about  the  costs  of  constructing  greenhouses. 


Outcomes 


The  projept  staff  feels  that  the  greenhouse  is  a  huge  success.  The  local  newspapers  run  many 
articles  about  it  and  advertise  its  plant  sales.'  Many  community  people  came  to  the  last  sale  and 
bought  plants.  The  program  would  be  even  better,  in  the  sense  of  serving  more  children  and  differ- 
ent groups  at  different  times,  if  there  were  more  adequate  staffing  and  more  space.  Currenth/,  only 
*•  one  teacher  has  primary  responsibility  for  the  greenhouse,  and  only  50  students  participate:  25  es- 
pecially interested  5th-6th  gradtrs  participate  all  year,  and  an  additional  25  students  are  involved,' 
sporadically,  as  extra  staff  time  oecomes  available.  Classes  are  kept  sufficiently  small  (aljiput  IQI'iJo 
allow  for  adequate  individual  attention.  '  ^ 


The  local  high  school  has  just  built  its  own  greenhouse,  and  project  staff  hope  eventually  to 
establish  a  coordinated  k-1 2  program. 

(Reprinted  from  Facilities  Handbook  for  Career  Education,  NIE  Papers  in  Education  and  Work: 
No.  2,  by  William  B.  Gill  and  Ann  W.  Luke.  Publ.  by-Washington,  D.C.  20208:  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  October  1976.) 
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STUDENTS  ORGANIZE  BOOK  FAIR 
Hilfiard,  Ohio 

Obj^ttves  ^'^l 

Skill  area  objectives  encompassed  in  this  project  were  many:  fpelling,  English,  and  handwriting 
(letters  of  intent  for  the  project  to  each  teacher  and  class),  printing  and  advertising  (poster  making 
and  movie  critiques),  assignments  and  responsibilities  for  specific  duties  (each  student  daily  checked 
a  room  for  books  brought  in-kept  G|^ds),  math  skills,  planning  work  schedules,  group-work  be- 
havior, coo|:)eration,  and  correlationl^m^Qngoing  English  studies. 


Process 

'  A  parad^  of  cartoon  characters  was  developed  tvw  weeks  before  the  fair  to  promote  and  re- 
mind people  about  the  upcoming  book  fair  This  activity  required  each  student  to  decide  on  a 
character,  to  develop  the  idea,  to  cooperate  with  parents  in  obtaining  a  costume,  and  to  wear  it  on 
a  specific  day. 

The  entire  class  sorted  all  of  the  books  based  on  their  condition  and  then  divided  into  working 
groups  for  taping,  glOing,  making  hew  covers  and  sorting  by  sizes. 

The  group  discussed  various  prices  for  the  books  and  agreed  on  a  scale  which  was  then  used 
'during  three-class  periods  for  pricing  of  the  books.  Students  calculated  the  approximate  profit  they 
could  anticipate  based  on  the  numBer  of  books  turned  in  multiplied  by  an  average  price. 

Students  realized  their  good  fortune  In  not  having  to  pay  for  rent,  salaries,  insurance,  equip- 
ment or  supplies.  All  necessary  materials  were  donated.  They  decided  that  what  money  they  earned 
vyould  be  used  to  pay  their  expenses  for  the  Camp  Ohio  Outdoor  Education  experience  the  follow- 
.  ihg  year. '  -  ^ 

'^i .     As  the  tinde  drew  nearer  for  the  book  fair  decisions  by  the  group  were  made  as  to  scheduling, 
guards,  money  changer,  cashiers,  salesmen  and  assistants  to  lower  grade  students,  interesting  ques- 
tions were  brought  up  and  discussed  as  to  how  they  sl^ould  work  with  the  younger  students*  Ex- 
cellent insight  was  shown  as  they  brought  up  such  points  as  finding  out  the  students'  names,  their 
likes  and  interests  and  amount  of  money  they  had  to  spend. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  all-day  fair,  the  money  was  counted,  grouped,  put  into,  money  rolls 
Ind  turned  into  thp  office  to  be  credited  for  Camp  Ohio  expenses. 
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SIXTH  GRADERS  MAKE  "WARM  FU2 
Hilliard.  Ohio 


UZ^S" 


4-6 


Objectives 


/ 


Stuc^^nts  undertook  a  project  correlated  with  mathematics  and  career  education,  designed  to 
teach  them  the  value  of  being  able  to  measure,  estrmate,  handle  mc^ney,  and  keep  accurate  accounts. 

Linkages/Participants  / 

The  Anthony  Thomas  Candy  Company. 

Process 

^udents,  with  the  help  of  the  Scioto-Darby  Career  Education  Department,  established  an 
assembly  line  in  the  classroom  to  manufacture  "warm  fuzzys." 

s 

To  help  the  students  understand  different  workers  and  the  processes  involved  in  an  assembly 
line,  the  class  arranged  a  visit  to  the  Anthony  Thomas  Candy  Corrtoany. 

Outcomes 

.  Students  improved  their  math  skills  and  practiced  selling  skills  in  marketing  their  product  at 
the  PTO  Flea  Market.  Thfe  profit  from  the  project  was  proudly  presented  to  representatives  of 
Avery's  PTQ. 
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STUDENTS  SELL  CANDY  TO  FINANCE  CAMPOUT 
Hilliard,  Ohio 


Circumstances 


Hilliard  sixth  graders, enjoy  a  four-day  campout  at  Camp  Wilteon,  near  Bellefontaine,  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  The  outdoor  learning  experience  includes  basic  reading,  math,  science  and  social 
studies  as  they  apply  to  the  study  of  nature.  ^ 

Objectives 

The  students  themselves  earn  the  major  part  of  the  cost  of  the  trip  by  selling  candy  in  the  com- 
munity. The  PTC  provides  some  financial  assistance. 


Process 

Six  teachers  supervise  the  camp  and  one  serves  as  camp  director.  Bus  transportation  is  pro- 
vided by  the  school. 
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STUDENTS  USE  MORSE  CODE 
Defiance,  Ohio 

Objectives  ' 

Having  studied  Morse  Code,  a  sixtn  grade  class  invited  a  radio  operator  to  school  to  provide  them 
wjth  an  opportunity  to  use  their  newly  learned  skills  and  to  acquaint  them  with  other  aspects  of     : 'ig^- 
radio  communication.  ^^v^ 
•      '  '  '  ' 
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Linkagtt/Participants 


A  ham  radio  operator. 


Procm$ 

Mr.  Ed  Ballard  of  Central  Foundry  visited  with  science  students  to  demonstrate  what  is  involved 
in  being  a  ham  radio  operator.  The  children  actually  decoded  messages  in  Morse  Code,  since  they 
had  been  studying  the  code  in  a  unit  on  electronics.  Mr.  Ballard  pointed  out  that  most  ham  operators 
do  this-as  a  hobby  and  that  it  is  a  means  of  communicating  with  people  in  very  isolated  places  where 
.  no  other  messages  can  reach. 

Mr.  Ballard  invited  the  students\o  visit  hlLtCiQSFiitting  station  in  Ney,  Ohio.  This  turned  out 
to  be  a  "hands-on"  sending  and  receiving  of  messages!  ^ 

^^ivity  designed  by  Dave  pampbell  and  Gretchen  Dverk.)  ^  ^ 
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SIXTH  GRADE  MAWUFACTURES  "DISCO  DUCK" 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Circumstances 

A  sixth  grade  boy,  after  seeing  a  marionette  for  sale  at  a  Toledo  shopping  mall,  designed  and 
constructed  a  similar  puppet  and  took  it  to  ^hool.  His  class  and  teacher  decided  to  manufacture 
similar  puppets,  naming  their  product  the  "Disco  Duck." 


Objectives 


Forming  a  company,  raising  operating  fiinds,  and  manufacturing  and  selling  a  product  were  ac- 
tivities designed  to  give  sixth  graders  an  insight  into  the  operations  of  business,  industry  and  labor. 
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Linkages /Participants 

Mini-grant  funds  from  the  Toledo  Career  Development  Program, 


Procass 

The  class  set  up  a  manufacturing  company  and  sold  stock  to  raise  operating  funds.  Styrofoam, 
feathers  and  string  were  the  principle  materials  from  which  the  puppets  were  made.  Part  of  the 
money  to  purchase  these  materials  was  obtained  from  a  mini-grant  fund. 

An  assembly  line  was  set  up  and  students  assumed  the  roles  of  production  workers,  supervisory 
^^sonnel,  bookkeepers,  and  salesmen.  ^ 


Outcomes 


The  first  run  of  30  disco  ducks  was  an  immediate  sellout.  The  company  planned  a  second  pro- 
duction schedule  in  time  to  have  disco  ducks  ready  for  sprirrg  sales. 
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4-6 


Objectives  ^ 

"Exploring  the  World  Work"  was  a  unit  designed  to  offer  students  ^  number  of  opportunities 
to  explore  many  career  choices  and  to  gain  an  uhderJIanding  of  the  world  of  work. 


Linkages /Participants 

Parents  of  Students, 
Career  Education  Staff. 
School  Janitor. 
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Process 


A  letter  designed  by  the  teacher  sent  home  to  the  parents  explained  the  project  •to  them  and 
at  the  same  time  requested  their  assistance.  Most  parer^ts  were  willing  to  share  their  occupations- 
with  the  class,  either  at  their  respective  work  sites  or  in  the  classroom. 

Students,  in  groups  of  four  or  less,  were  able  to  observe  three  different  work  sites.  As  a  result 
of  these  mini  trips,  the  students  became  aware  of  their  parents'  careers,  interests,  and  hobbies;  they 
learned  the  technique  of  interviewing;  they  became  aware  of  the  "world  of  work";  they  improved 
upon  their  communication  skills, 

aince  carpentry  was  an  occupation  that  interested  most  males,  each  boy  had  an  opportunity  to 
experience  "the  feeling  of  being  a^arpefiter."  With  the  assistance  of  Career  Education  staff  and 
/^lanwor,  each  boy  constructed  a  birdhouse.  Girls  too,  were  anxious  to  construct  something.  With 
their  varied  sewing  skills,  the  girls  made  bean  t^ags  for  distribution  to  children  in  th'e  local  Head- 
Start  Program. 

/ 

Outconfes  — 

0  ■ 

Pare^its  as  resource  persons  and  field  trip  hosts  expanded  the  students'  knowledge  of  occupations 
in  the  cophmunity.  The  "hands-on"  activities  made  them  aware  of  their  ability  to  work  together  pro- 
ductively. T^heir  finished  products  gave  them  a  just  feeling  of  self-worth. 
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SIXTH  GRADERS  DESIGN  MODEL  COMMUNITY 
Farmington,  Maine 


Objectives 


The  6th  grade  English  classes  of  Wilton  Academy  developed  a  plan  to  provide  a  career  aware- 
ness experience  through  the  design  of  a  model  community. 

Linkages/Participants  ^ 

In  planning  their  model  community,  students  made  field  trips  to: 

Classrooms  and  shops  at  Mt.  Blue  High  School.  Livermore  Falls  Roller  Rink. 

Primary  and  Central  Schools.  A  local  beauty  shop. 

Fox  and  Hounds  Restaurant.         *  Depositor's  Trust  Co. 

The  Franklin  Journal.  Bass  Shoe  Co. 

County  Jail  and  Sheriff's  Office.  A  local  veterinarian. 


Process 

4 

Students  studied  the  factors  associated  with  planning  and  designing  a  model  community. 
Ecological  factors  such  as  size,  population,  zoning  and  polution  control  were  considered. 

The  pupils  drew  up  plans  for  their  towns.  They  identified  industries,  careers,  governmental 
services  and  recreational  areas  desired. 

Other  activities  included  holding  town  elections  and  court  sessions,  blueprint  making,  creative 
writing  assignments,  role-playing,  making  a  town  newspaper,  model  building  and  photography  proj- 
ects. 

Outcomes 

4.  . 

Student  awareness  of  the  structure  and  interaction  of  a  community  and  the  many  occupations 
required  for  its  operation,  was  greatly  increased  bv  the  model  community  project. 
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SIXTH  GRADE  COURSE  CHALLENGES  SEX  BARRIERS 
Farmington,  Maine 


Clrcumstance$ 


JVIany  jobs  in  our  society  have  artificial  "male"  or  "female"  labels.  Betsy  Bulmer's  sixth  grade 
course  in  family  living  is  designed  to  eradicate  these  distinctions.  - 

Objectives  ^ 

The  unit  is  designed  to  demonstrate  to  the  students  that  both  men  and  women  can  adequately 
perform  many  of  the  same  tasks  and  can  function  equally  in  many  of  the  same  careers. 

Process 

Students  consider  the  personal  qualifications  required  for  given  careers.  Then  in  small  groups 
they  debate  the  issue,  "Are  Men  (Women)  Better  Qualified  for  Selected  Careers?" 


"Hands-onV  experiences  make  this  unit  appealing  and  meaningful  to  the  students.  They  share 
in-class  laboratory  experi^ces  and  work  cooperatively  in  teams.  For  example,  they  have  prepared 
and  served  hors  d'oeurves  and  punch,  using  an  assembly  line  procedure  and  skills  appropriate 
task.  It  was  evident  that  boys  and  girls  cotrid  equally  perform  this  activity.  ' 


snare 
pared  / 
to  the  ( 


Other  activities  that  obliterate  distinctions  between  male  and  female  competence  include  main- 
tenance work  on  a  car,  sewing  on  a  button,  sectioning  an  orange  and  lifting  a  box. 

Outcomes 

The  students  enjoy  the  family  living  course  and  display  obvious  changes  in  attitude  toward  each 
other.  A  squq^e  dance  highlights  the  end  of  the  unit. 
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MIDDLE 
SCHOOL 


STUDENTS  HOLD  PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST 
Defiance,.  Ohio 


Objectives 

Sixth  grade  middle  school  classes  incorporated  a  unit  on  photography  into  their  reading  pro- 
gram to  learn  the  processes  of  photography  and  to  increase  their  awareness  of  their  environment 
by  taking  pictures. 

Linkages/Participants  ^  ^ 
Hoffman  Photography. 


Process 

Stilidents  studied  photography  and  organized  a  contest  among  members  of  the  sixth  grade 
classes.  They  visited  Hoffman  Photography  as  a  career  orientation  element  to  learn  about  the  occu- 
pation of  photographer  and  various  jobs  in  the  studio.  They  took  pictures  of  scenery  and  people 
to  enter  into  the  contest,  which  involved  development  of  self  and  decision-making. 

(Activity  designed  by  Sandy  Beard  and  Sheryl  McCoy.) 
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PROFITABLE  HOBBIES  DISCUSSED 


Stow,  Ohio 


Objectives  ^ 

'Fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  TOm  Stow's  six  elementary  schools  are  participating  in 
a  program  sponsored  by  Career  Education  that  is  designed  to  show  the  children  that  hobbies  are 
fun  and  that  some  people's  hobbies  can  become  profitable  occupations. 
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Process 


The  career-oriented  program  is  called  ''Avocations  That  Can  Be  Vocations."  In  this  program 
several  students  from  grades  four  through  six  in  all  the  elementary  schools  are  involved  in  demon- 
strations of  hobbies  and  participate  in  activities  connected  with  these  hobbies. 

One  resource  person  talked  about  her  hobby  of  making  corn  husk  dolls.  She  demonstrated 
how  to  construct  the  dolls  and  told  how  to  sell  dolls. 

Another  spoke  on  her  hobby  of  Sumi  art,  an  ancient  Japanese  style  of  painting. 
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FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  GRADES  STUDY  THE  TELEPHONE 


Farmington,  Maine 


Objectives 


To  improve  telephone  manners,  to  learn  how  a  telephone  works;  and  to  learn  about  the  careers 
surrounding  the  telephone  were  the  objectives  of  this  unit. 


Linkages /Participants 

New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph. 


Process 

Materials  available  through  the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  were  used  to  help  ac- 
complish these  objectives.  Resources  included  a  tele  trainer  (a  device  to  simulate  phoning),  posters, 
filmstrips,  and  sound  film.  The  movies  and  filmstrips  showed  various  jobs  in  a  phone  company.  An 
operator  from  the  Waterville  phone  office  visited  the  classroom,  showed  the  students  some  of  the 
materials  she  works  with,  and  explained  her  job. 
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The  children  also  studied  the  history  of  communications.  Oral  and  written  work  in  language  arts 
was  related  to  the  study  as  students  investigated  car*  ^  .  involved  with  telephone  service,  e.g.,  installer, 
wireman,  operator,  electrical  engineer.  They  learned  hov.  sound  is  transmitted  in  their  science  classes. 
They  enjoyed  doing  impersonations  and  role-pl  wing  emergency  calls. 
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STUDENTS  SPIN  FIBERS  INTO  STRING 
Stow,  Ohio 


Circumstances 

Thirty  members  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  at  Highland  and  Indian  Trail  elementary 
schools  were  treated  to  a  spinning  demonstration. 

(S 

Process 

The  demonstration,  which  was  sponsored  by  Stow  City  Schools'  Career  Education  program  aftd 
librarians,  was  given  by  Shirley  Goebelbecker,  a  teacher  at  Woodland  and  Fishcreek  schools.  Ms. 
Goebelbecker  has  been  sp^inning  fibersior  the  past  seven  years  and  has  been  teaching  since  1972. 

The  presentation  began  with  the  students  comparing  different  types  of  fibers.  Ms.  Goebelbecker 
then  explained  to  the  students  how  to  construct  a  spindle  in  order  to  make  their  own  string.  The 
children,  using  a  potato  and  a  pencil,  constructed  their  ovvn  spindles  and  began  spinning  string. 

"The  real  value  in  something  like  this  is  to  take  raw  material  and  then  be  able  to  turn  it  into 
something  functional,"  said  Ms.  Goebelbecker. 
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ENVIRONMENT,  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  INDUSTRY 
'    Defiance,  Oljio 


MIDDLE 

sch'ool 


Objectiveis  ^  * 

The  Defiance  City  Schools  actively  fos$er  carieer  development  by  making  students  aware  of 
the  wide  range  of  occupations  available  tcyfhem.  Some  sample  activities  at  the  Middle  School  level 
illustrate  the  process  of  the  effective  program. 


Process 


^     Middle  School  classes  have  developed  an  outstanding  program  related  to  Camp  Palmer.  The 
program  includes  discussion  with  a  professional  forester,  as  well  as  other  professional  outdoorsmen. 
Speakers  visited  classes  conducted  at  Camp  Palmer.  Careers  related  to  these  outdoor  experiences 
were  discussed  throughout  the  program. 

Other  classes  developed  a  weekly  radio  broadcast  heard  throughout  the  Middle  School.  Stu- 
dents volunteered  to  act  as  broadcasters,  newswriters,  and  reporters.  Special  research  topics  were 
also  di^elf^pad  by  students. 

Middle  School  classes  published  a  school  newspaper  during  the  year— circulation  more  than  600. 
The  students  took  part  in  the  writing  of  news  and  feature  articles, ^nd  saw  them  develop  from  the 
original  idea  to  the  final  printed  product. 

Industries  of  Ohio  and  their  related  careers  were  studied  in  an  independent  research  project  in 
social  studies.  Jobs  related  to  various  careers  in  the  Buckeye  State  were  studied  by  interested  stu- 
dents. 

(Activity  designed  by  Scheila  Burnsj^BntfWi^liam  Moes.) 
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AN  ECONOMY  ALL  THEIR  OWN  . 
By  Robert  A.  Foster  of  the  Editorial  Staff 


^  RUTLAND  -  things  hayen't  been  the  same  in  Rutland  since  they  introduced  the  Thaler  System 
at  Naquag  Elementary  School. 

■  Nowadays  a  12-year-old  is  likely  to  grab  the  stock  listings  away  from  Dad  at  the  breakfast^table. 
And  if  Dad  drops  in  at  school  to  ask  principal  Charles  G.  Varjian  what  it's  all  about,  he  may  find  his 
son  seining  the  principal's  shoes. 

Not  to  Worry.     good  many  Naquag  pupils  check  stock  prices  daily  because  they  have  "invested' 
'^their  "earnings"  from  "jobs"  or  small  businesses  they  operate  at  school.  A  fudge  shop,  perhaps,  or 
record  rentes,  or  a^paper  weight  factory— or  a  shoe  shine  service. 

The  Thaler  System  is  a  kind  of  teaching  tool— an  elaborate  miniature  economy  in  which  three 
quarters  of  Naqiiag's  5th,  6th]  7th  and  8th  graders  voluntarily  participate.  It  started  three  years  ago 
An  one  teacher's  clAsJes^  PJbw  300  students  take  part  so  enthusiastically  that  some  have  even  robbed 
the  system's  bank,  and^Naquag's  miniature  economy  is  beginning  to  attract  national  interest. 

The  sV^t6m  is  named  for  its^ay  money  medium  of  exchange.  ''"Oialer"  is  a  German  word  from 
which  "dollar'' is  derived.         .    i  ^ 

.About  150  Naquag  pupils  earn  Thalers  through  "public  service"  jobs— doing  school  chores  for 
teachers,  thQ, librarian,  office  workers  or  the  maintenance  staff.  They  must  subrnit  formal  applica- 
tions, with  references,  to  get  these  jobs.  And  sometimes,  like  the  boy  who  forgot  his  task  of  raising 
and  lowering  the  flag  in  front  of  the  school  each  day,  they  get  fired.  * 

^  ^-  ,     '  SMALL  BUSINESSES 

*  '     Th^  te^cher^  have  been  able  to  think  up  only  enough  "jobs"  for  about  half  the  Thaler  students. 
So  many  rely  for  their  "incomes"  upon  private  enterprise.  They  take  out  '^'patents"  or  "licenses" 
to  operate  the  many  small  businesses  that  flourish  during  repesS  in  a  section  of  the  corridor  that  has 
come. to  be  known  as  Naqu^  Mall. 

T+ie^yob-fiolders  punch  in  and  out  on  a  real  time  clock  donated  by  a  parent.  They  earn  a  Thaler 
a  minute,'  or,  inihe  case  af  the  most  responsible  jobs,  250  or  more  Thalers  a  week.  Unlike  the  small 
business  operators,  they  get  their  "jfialers  in  the  form  of  "checks"  that  show  deductions  for  "taxes" 
andf "social  security," 

At  a  pupil-run  ''bank,"  they  can  deposit  their  checks  at  interest  of  5  per  cent  a  month  or  "cash;' 
them  for  paper  Thalers— small  bills  resembling  Monopoly  money. 

With  these  Thalers  the  students  can  buy  snacks  or  pay  for  any  of  the  services  or  hand-made 
merchandise  offered  along  Naquag  Mall.  They  can  buy  the  school  paper.  Or  they  can  purchase 
tickets  t6  use  the  "Big  Chute"  snow  slide  behind  the  school  or  to  attend  occasional  musical  events 
^iven  by  fellow  students. 
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THE  MARKET 

^  .       >  ■ 

The  youngsters  may  also  invest  in  the  pupil-run  "stock  nnarket."  Share  price  listings  from  the 
Worcester  Telegram  are  posted  at  the  market  window.  Over-the-counter  issues  ^e  most  popular. 
Through  wise  investment,  one  girl  managed  to  run  up  her  savings  to  5,000  Thale^  last  year. 

The  Thaler  system  has  reduced  truancy  and  brought  a  lively  new  spirit  to  Naquag..  But  its  basic 
purpose  is  to  teach  the  youngsters  the  rudiments  of  the  American  business  system-the  value  of 
work,  dependability,  good  references,  enterprise,  savings,  budgeting  and  wise  spending  and  invest- 
ment. It  allows  them  to  learn  from  mistakes.  And  it  gives  them  incentive  ta  learn  more  m  class  about 
everything  from  percentages  and  spelling  to  theSocial  Security  system  and  corporate  finance. 

Near  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  students  who  have  saved  get  their  Thalers  from  the  bank 
and  the  stock  market,  and  "Social  Security"  pays  everybody  their  "retirement  benefits."  Then 
the  school  holds  an  auction  at  which  all  Thalers  are  spent  on  food  and  a  variety  of  other  goods  and 
services  donated  by  parents,  teachers,  the  School  Committee  and  a  community  organization.  Friends 
'  of  Rutland  Education. 

COPYRIGHTED  SYSTEM 

The  Thaler  System  is  the  brainchild  of  Barry  Grove,  a  science  and  math  teacher  who  came  to 
Naquag  from  Maryland^in  1973.  He  used  Thalers  at  first  only  in  his  own  classes.  Their  success  in 
motivating  students  and  teaching  them  things  they  couldn't  get  from  books  alone  drew  Varjian's 
attention  and  led  to  school-wide  adoption  of  a  limited  version  of  the  system.  It  has.beert^evolving 
ever  since. 

Grove  has  copyrighted  the  system.  He  taught  two  graduate  courses  in  how  to  operate  it  at 
Worcester  State  College  last  year  under  auspices  of  the  Economic  Education  Council  of  Massachusetts. 
Last  spring  his  work  with  the  Thaler  System  helped  win  him  the  principalship  of  an  elementary  school 
in  Gilman,  Vt.  He  is  now  introducing  the  Thaler  System  there  with  the  help  of  a  $1,500  federal  grant. 

Varjian  says^'Naquag\may  soon  set  up  a  ".foreign  exchange  system"  with  Grove's  Vermont  school. 
Meanwhile,  Naquag's  Jhajer  System  has  drawn  attention  from  a  new  quarter.  The  nation's  biggest 
securities  brokerage  house,  Merrill  Lynch  Pierce  Fenner  &  Smith,  wants  to  promote  Thaler  for  use 
in  schools  all  over  the  country.  Grove  and  Varjian  have  not  yet  acted  on  the  proposal. 

THE  SUPERVISORS 

<> 

Twelve  teachers  now  supervise  the  various  aspects  of  Thaler  at  Naquag.  One  manages  the  pay- 
roll operation,  another  the  legal  system,  others  employment,  licenses  and  patents,  food  salts,  the 
school  newspapers  and  the  Student  Council.  Math  teacher,  William  S.  Brooks  III,  who  directs  the 
bank  and  stock  exchange,  has  also  taken  over  Grove's  Thaler  courses  at  Worcester  State.  He  expects 
that  other  schools  in  the  Worcester  area  may  soon  introduce  Thaler. 

The  evolution  of  the  system  at  Naquag  has  not  been  without  growing  pains.  At  first  the  teachers 
didn't  fully  understand  that  Thaler  bills  were  as  valuable  as  real  money  to  the  students.  There  were 
several  bank  robberies.  Once  a  group  of  youngsters  unscrewed  the  hinges  fronn  the  box  where  the 
Thalers  were  kept  and  made  off  with  the  whole  "gross  school  product"  in.one  heist. 

There  have  been  no  more  bank  robberies  since  a  parent  donated  a  steel  safe  with  a  combination 
lock.  But  a  new  threat  to  the  economy  arose  when  students  learned  to  counterfeit  Thalers.  The 
schooLhad  to  start  printing  the  bills  on  both  sides  of  special  paper. 
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The  printing  is  now  paid  for  with  $200  of  an  annual  $600  appropriation  from  the  Rutland 
School  Committee.  The  other  $400  goes  into  buying  food  for  occasional  Thaler  sales  and  for  the 
year-end  auction. 

One  year  Naquag  suffered  rampant  infletion.  The  price  of  popcorn  rose  from  5  to  5,000  Thalers 
a  bag,  but  now  the  teachers  have  learned  to  control  inflation  much  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  does 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole-by  regulation  of  the  Thaler  supply. 

Every  once  in  a  while  the  Thaler  legal  system  has  faced  challenges.  Once  a  student  guitarist 
who  gave  rock  concerts  for  Thalers  skipped  out  on  a  concert  date  after  his  promoters  had  sold  tickets. 
The  promoters  sued  him.  He  wound  up  under  court  order  to  give  three  free  rock  concerts. 

Even  teachers  sometimes  run  afoul  of  the  law  at  Naquag.  A  boy  who  came  to  class  without  a 
pencil  one  day  appealed  to  his  teacher.  Instead  of  just  giving  him  a  pencil,  she  sold  him  one  for 
^Thalers,  thinking  she  was  teaching  him  a  lesson.  But  Naquag  Mall's  licensed  pencil  merchant  got 
|iA/ind  of  the  deal  and  sued  the  teacher  for  infringing  on  his  license. 

I       Now  that  the  Thaler  System  is  here,  things  may  ne^r  be  the  sameegain-at  Naquag,  at  the 
eleme^.tary  school  in  Gilman,  Vt.,  and  possibly  at  many  Kore  schools. 

For  more  information  on  the  Thaler  System,  contib^) 

Barry  Grove 
Principal 

Lunenburg— Gilman  Schools 
Gilman,  Vt.  0590^1 

(Reprinted  from  the  Worcester  Telegarm,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  18,  1976.) 
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MIDDLE 
I  SCHOOL 

MIDDLE  SCHOOL  EXPLORES  WORK  AND 
LEISURE  ACTIVITIES 

Defiance,  Ohio 

Ob^tives 

Middle  School  students  in  Defiance  are  provided  with  many  "hands-on"  activities  and  resource 
persons  from  the  community  to  give  them  practice  in  occupational  and  leisure  skills  and  to  inform 
them  of  the  many  available  careers  and  recreational  activities. 

r  ■ 

Process 

-v 

Short  descriptions  of  work  and  leisure  activities  explored  by  the  students  follow: 
/  CERAMICS 

\  Middle  schbol  pupils  made  ceramics  items  with  the  help  of  a  resource  person.  They  learned  - 
about  materials,  tools,  and  the  history  of  ceramics.  Various  methods  of  making  simplq,  original 
pieces  of  ceramic  were  employed.  The  pupils  made  and  woVked  with  clay,  glazes,  and  jen joyed  pro- 
ducing original  creations.  ^  - 

(Activity  ^^^ned  by  Wanda  Aschemeir  and  Jack  Crosley.) 

^         GUEST  SPEAKERS 

One  Middle  School  class  is  enjoying  weekly  guest  speakers  who  discuss  their  jobs.  They  in- 
clude a  job  description,  necessary  training,  salary,  characteristics  of  good  workers,  equipment  they 
use,  and  how  they  feel  about  their  jobs.  ' 

Students  are  compiling  this  information  and  putting  it  in  booklet  form. 

(Activity  designed  by  Susan  Hanenkrath  and  James  Adams.) 

CHRISTMAS  SHOPPE 

Students  found  that  working  and  learning  can  be  fun  when  they  participated  in  a  Christmas 
Shoppe  in  their  classrooms  at  Middle  School.  The\^planned  the  projects,  purchased  and  collected 
the  mcJterials,  and  made  all  the  gifts  for  the  shoppe. 

Important  things  learned  include:  advertwing  (four  types),  practical  math  experiences,  social 
relationships  (group  work  and  team  effort),  readirpg  and  following  directions,  art  and  creative  skills, 
experimentation,  exploring,  and  trial-and-error  methods. 

This  correlated  with  the  regular  class  curriculum;  about  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day  was  related 
to  career  development. 

(Activity  designed  by  Wanda  Aschemeir  and  Jack  Crosley.) 
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MINI  COURSES 

Children  are  being  given  basic  instructions  in  beginning  typing  in  a  mmi  course  at  Middle  School. 
They  have  learned  .finger  placement,  concentrating  on  the  "home  row"  keys,  and  how  to  care  for  the 
typewriter.  Discussion  of  the  advantages  of  a  typewritten  paper  or  letter  was  held.  Children  are  given 
class  drills  and  then  are  allowed  to  use  machines  for  practice  whenever  they  have  a  study  period. 

Twenty  other  mini  courses  for  fifth  and  sixth  graders  cover  such  subjects  as  furniture  refinishing, 
needlework,  woodworking,  and  photography.  Students  and  teachers  are  extremely  enthusiastic  about 
their  experiences. 

The  courses  last  for  four  weeks  and  provide<tJie  students  with  varied  career  development  expe- 
riences, jrhey  also  serve  to  expose  the  students  to  activities  that  could  be  used  as  either  a  source  of 
income  Ar  as  a  source  of  leisure-time  pleasure. 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  SPEND  DAY  ON  THE  JOB 


MIDDLE 
SCHOOL 


Seminole  Middle  School 
Broward  County,  Florida 


Circumstances 


The  vocational  contract  program  was  developed  as  ()art  of  tfie  Pupil  Personnel  Services  in  tlie 
Middle  School,  Florida  Department  of  Fducation,  Tallaliassee,  Florida. 
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work. 


The  program  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  knowledge  of  and  exposure  to  the  world  of 


Linkages /Participants 

Counselor. 

Occupational  Specialist. 
Area  Employers. 


Process 

To  participate  in  the  program,  students  are  required  to  submit  an  application,  be  interviewed, 
and  take  part  in  a  role-play  activity  with  a  counselor  or  occupational  specialist.  After  that  degree  of 
commitment  has  been  made  by  the  student,  an  individual  contract  related  to  the  student's  area  of 
interest  is  developed. 

The  student  then  investigates  the  job  field  with  regard  to  its  general  characteristics,  necessary 
training  an(!K.qualifications,  salary  range,  current  and  projected  availability  of  jobs  and  prospects  for 
advancement.  The  student  then  spends  a  day  "on  the  job"  and  evaluates  his  information  and  expe- 
rience. 


Outcomes 

\  Young  students  gain  knowledge  of  various  jobs  and  their  awareness  both  expands  and  limits 
their  personal  options  in  terms  of  suitability. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  CLASSES  STUDY  CAREERS 
Def  iance,  Oh  id 


Objectives 


To  provide  students  in  special  education  classes  with  an  awareness  of  various  occupations  and 
the  skills  they  require,  career  education  activities  are  incorporated  in  the  curriculum, 

Proces*'^ 

Examples  of  activities  that  expand  the  awareness  of  careers  for  students  in  special  education 
classes  follow: 

TELEPHONE 

Trainer  phones  were  obtained  by  Career  Development  and  delivered  to  Mrs.  Lloyd's  room. 
Children  made  use  of  these  phones  in  connection  with  the  community  newspaper  and  the  classified 
ads,  developing  a  way  to  help  themselves.  They  learned  how  to  make  emergency  calls,  and  those  with 
serious  speech  defeats  learned  they  could  spell  over  a  phone  and  be  better  understood.  They  also 
were  educated  on  the  many  uses  of  a  phone  and  reasons  for  talking  on  the  phone.  The  individual, 
the  environment,  decision  making,  training  and  education  were  all  areas  used  to  develop  a  successful 
"self"  in  applying  correct  responses. 

(Activity  designed  by  Helen  Lloyd.) 


TOKEN  SYSTEM 


A  token  system  of  payment  for  classroom  performance  has  proved  successful  and  has  been  a 
valuable  aid  for  good  work  habits,  promptness,  achieving  completion  of  tasks,  correct  work  sheets, 
neatness  in  grooming,  and  a  pride  in  successful  accomplishments.  The  children  are  paid  with  plastic 
chips.  They  may  spend  all  or  part  of  their  tokens  at  the  end  of  the  school  day  in  their  own  store. 
If  they  choose  to  save  their  chips,  they  earn  one  interest  chip  for  every  10  they  save.  They  may  buy 
small  toys,  books,  grooming  items,  or  gift  items  for  other  family  members.  There  is  also  a  rental 
system,  the  child  may  choose  to  play  with  certain  toys  in  the  room  for  a  specified  amount  of  time. 
Or  they  may  buy  positions  such  as  line  leader  for  a  week  or  teacher's  helper  for  a  week.  Our  prin- 
cipal and  X\)e  teacher  are  also  "for  sale."  They  will  take  the  child  to  Peppermint  Patti's  for  a  treat, 
or  to  McDonald's  or  Burger  Chef.  Once  the  teacher  had  a  request  for  a  steak  dinner— and  the  child 
got  it.  This  token  system  encompasses  many  areas  in  career  education— world  of  work,  economics, 
self,  education  and  training. 

(Activity  designed  by  Beck  Dysert.) 

FOODS 

The  childrert participated  in  a  combined  unit  on  nutrition.  The  cfiildren  studied  the  various 
foods  in  the  four  K>od  groups,  and  were  able  to  select  which  foods  were  suitable  for  breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner.  Oatmeal  and  toast  were'^  popular  choice  for  breakfast;  while  turkey  and  all  the  trimmings 
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were  chosen  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner.  A  field  trip  to  Chief's  Supermarket  and  Village  Inn  high- 
lighted the  unit. 

(Activity  designed  by  Karen  Stern  and  Chris  Wahl.) 

ECONOMICS  * 

A  special  education  class  at  Defiance  Middle  School,  under  the  direction     Mrs.  Helen  Lloyd 
.was^anized  as  a  community  which  is  called  Smileville.  The  city  employfigi  were  elected  on  elec- 
tion day. 

The  young  citizens  of  Smileville  requested  a  loan  from  the  Career  Development  Office  to  have 
a  Christmas  Shop-Smileville  Craft  Shop.  This  request  was  made  through  an  actual  business  meeting 
held  in  the  classroom  for  all  parties  involved.  The  project  includes  the  production  oi  three  articles: 
( 1 )  Pins  made  from  ey*  glass  lens,  (2)  shrink  art  projects,  and  (3)  candle  and  pencil  holders  made 
from  wooden  leftover!  of  an  industrial  arts  class. 

The  articles  cost  $.50-$1.00.  Mini  factories  were  set  up  in  the  classroom.  Some  projects  were 
counted  as  piece  work  thus  creating  a  desire  for  pride  in  doing  a  job  well.  ^ 

The  developmental  areas  emphasized  were:  Self-^to  show  self  worth  and  belief  in  oneself; 
Decision  Making^choosing  projects  they  felt  they  could  do  well;  Education  and  Training-preparing 
for  a  possible  life  work  that  may  be  similar  and  experiencing  what  is  involved  in  various  employment 
areas;  Economics-planning  of  salaries,  expenses,  etc.;  World  of  Work-running  the  factories  and 
planning  a  similar-to-life  situation  and  establishing  production  lines;  Individual  and  Environment- 
realizing  their  abilities,  learning  where  they  can  get  supplies  and  sell  their  products;  Employability 
and  Work  Adjustment-discussing  individual  assets  and  wh«t  each  will  be  best  suited  to  do  as  ''on 
th^  job"  workers-and  demonstrating  responsibility  and  the  ability  to  work  together. 

(Attivity  designed  by  Helen  Lloyd.) 

« 

BAKING 

Students  visited  Brown's  Bakery  to  see  how  bread,  rolls  and  buns  are  made.  They  watched  the 
process  from  beginning  to  end,  including  preparation  for  marketing  the  products. 

Students  also  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  number  of  people  and  variety  of  jobs  involved  in 
this  complex  operation, 

(Activity  designe^      Jan  Furras.) 


ART 


An  enjoyable  activity  was  providing  decorations  for  the  windows  of  tfie  lastee  Freeze  Restaurant 
in  Defiance.  This  activity  kept  the  children  busy  around  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Their  shamrocks  and  lep 
rachauns  were  displayed  in  the  windows.  Focus  was  on  the  indiviciual  and  his  environiT|ent. 

(Activity  designtKl  hy  Chris  Wnhl  ) 
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TRANSPORTATION 


In  a  unit  on  transportation,  students  explored  alternative  methods  of  transportation.  Resource 
speakers,  a  train  trip  and^'field  trip  to  the  airport. were  high  points  in  this  unit. 

(Activity  designed  by  Chris  WahL) 

^  GROOMING 

Special  Education  classes  studied  the  fundamentals  of  good  grooming.  A  dental  hygienist  visited 
the  boys  and  girls  and  demonstrated  the  proper  way  to  brush  and  floss  their  teeth.  The  students  also 
learned  how  to  wash  and  dry  their  own  clothe,s  at  a  local  laundromat.  The  favorite  activity  during 
the  unit  was  a  visit  from  a  barber  for  the  boys  and  a  trip  to  the  "Beautique"  for  the  girls  where  they 
had  their  hair  washed  and  blown  dry. 

(Activity  designed  by  Karen  Stern  and  Chris  Wahl.) 

CB  RADIO 

A  boy's  dad  tells  students  about  his  job  as  a  truck  driver,  Mr.  Dave  Whitmore  brought  in  his 
CB  equipment  and  a  trucker  pal  to  expflain  his  job  as  a  trucker. 

He  demonstrated  his  CB,  told  how  he  became  an  interstate  driver; told  all  the  pros  and  cons  of 
his  job.  He  left  the  students  with  many  souvenirs  such  as  a  trucker's  log  sheet  which  was  used  for 
math  and  a  CB  language  sheet  which  was  used  for  reading. 

The  class  made  experience  charts  and  bulletin  board  displays  on  his  talk  for  open  house. 
(Activity  designed  by  Helen  Lloyd.) 

MONEY 

Children  participated  in  a  unit  on  money.  The  children  first  learned  to  recognize  and  know  the 
values  of  coins.  Next  they  practiced  making  various  amounts  of  money  up  to  a  dollar.  As  a  final 
project,  they  brought  in  empty  food  containers,  made  prices  for  their  containers  and  practiced  play- 
ing store,  using  real  money  lent  to  them  by  Career  Development. 

This-unit  allowed  the  class  to  have  real,  firsthand  experiences  with  the  use  of  money.  It  also 
helped  them  realize  that  one  must  have  some  skills  when  working  with  money  to  handle  a  job,  go 
to  the  store,  make  purchases,  and  know  when  not  to  expect  change. 

(Activity  designed  by  Karen  Stern.) 

ECOI^OMICS 

Special  Education  teacher,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  describes  her  successful  economics  program:  "We 
worked  with  Bowling  Green  State  University's  Economics  Adventure  TV  Program.  I  put  the  knowl- 
edge I  gained  there  into  my  special  education  class." 

We  gainecJ  a  knowledge  of  economics  in  our  own  world  and  gained  in  vocabulary  such  words  as 
bartering,  trading,  specialization,  loan,  interest,  decision,  consumption,  investment,  inflation,  defla- 
tion, consumers,  producers,  etc. 
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We  made  a  complete  set  of  shrink  art  characters  from  the  TV  show  and  sold  them  to  Career 
Development  and  to  students  in  the  Middle  School.  Commissions  were  paid  to  students. 

A  boy  named  'Celio'  designed  'Celios'  to  be  used  as  our  money  for  our  medium  of  exchange. 
We  earn  'Cellos'  by  reading  newspaper  articles  from  the  Crescent^News.  If  we  need  no  help,  we  can 
earn  as  much  as  three  Celios  per  article.  If  help  is  needed,  maybe  we  can  earn  just  one  Celio. 

Every  two  weeks  we  have  a  store  that  opens  in  our  classroom  and  we  can  purchase  various 
items  with  our  Celios.  The  boys  and  girls  have  learned  how  to  borrow  and  how  impq^ant  it  is  to 
keep  the  note  signed  by  the  borrower.  They  have  learned  that  some  pay  back  their  loans  quickly, 
others  are  not  good  for  credit  risks. 

Sometimes  we  open  a  10-minute  'bartering  time'.  Here  we  have  learned  that  some  make  money 
on  what  they  have  bought;  some  are  foolish  and  lose  money  by  selling  at  a  lesser  price^  Discussions 
follow  the  bartering  sessions  to  talk  over  our  results.  In  using  Celios,  some  have  learned  to  save  and 
have  more  cash  on  hand  for  bigger  items;  sqme  have  learned  to  charge  interest  and  make  money  on 
their  loan. 

The  boys  and  girls  made  charts  of  their  own  'self  images'  and  listed  what  they  could  produce 
and  what  they  consumed. 

Ciii  tjors  were  studied.  Various  occupations  were  discussed  and  we  posted  pictures  of  uniforms 
for  special  jobs 

We  called  in  parents  to  tell  us  about  their  jobs. 

We  have  a  huge  scrapbook  that  lists  all  of  our  knowlpcjges  concerning  economics.  We  have  all 
worked  in  it  and  continue  to  do  so. 

In  our  huge  book  on  economics  we  have  the  only  detailed  procedures  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  beginning  of  the  greenhouse.  We  have  the  dates  above  each  day  of  progress  and  what  ac- 
tually took  place.  We  talked  to  the  workers  and  have  a  vast  knowledge  of  names  of  tools  used,  etc. 

Oui  room  is  still  run  as  a  community  with  community  helpers  as  in  a  city  situation.  We  sign  in 
each  morning  and  sign  out  each  night  on  time  cards.  Our  math  is  based  on  days  we  work;  and  if  we 
sign  in  or  out  incorreqtly,  we  lose  pay. 

We  ran  two  factories,  a  shrink  art  factory  and  a  pin  factory.  Work  was  done  both  individually 
and  by  a  production  line.  Commissions  were  given,  top  sales  bonuses,  etc. 

Puppets  were  made,  and  a  puppet  production  was  given  for  a  high  school  speech  and  drama 

class. 


(Activity  designed  by  Helen  Lloyd.) 
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CAREER  MINI  UNITS  HIGHLIGHT  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
Farmington,  Maine 


Objectives 

Primary  special  classes  in  Farmington  use  many  mini  career  education  units  to  provide  valuable 
real-world  learning  experiences  for  the  children. 


Process 

In  a  unit  of  fire  prevention,  the  students  learned  the  location  of  the  local  fire  station,  duties 
of  firemen,  ways  to  prevent  fires  and  how  to  report  a  fire.  Activities  included  a  trip  to  the  local  fire 
station,  viewing  f ilmstrips  oh  fire  prevention  and  the  job  of  a  fireman.  The  children  also  role-played 
reporting  a  fire.  A  "hands-on"  activity  was  the  making  of  small  models  of  firemen  with  the  telephone 
number  of  the  local  department  on  the  hat  to  be  kept  near  their  home  telephones.  The  assistant  fire 
chief  in  Wilton  spoke  to  the  children.  ^ 

In  a  unit  of  "federal  and^tate^overnment,"  the  pupils  learned  about  officials  at  both  levels  of 
government,  how  they  are  chosen,  and  some  basic  ideas  about  laws  and  governmental  jurisdiction, 
The^hildren  role-played  and  made  up  games  with  questions  pertaining  to  government.  The  highlight 
of  this  unit  was  a  field  trip  to  Augusta  to  visit  the  House,  Senate  and  the  Blaine  House, 
\'  ',  t. 

This  unit  centered  on  teaching  the  studehts  h^  to  plant  and  care  for  small  gardens.  The  child- 
ren learned  ho,w  seeds  develop  and  the  effect  of  temt^erature,  light  and  climate  on  plant  grovvth. 
The  class  made  charts  on  tools,  types  of  plants  grown  in  this  area,  seed  development,  and  various 
stages  of  plant  growth.  The  class  planted  various  kinds  of  seed,  experimented  with  a  gro-light,  sun- 
light and  dark,  and  eventually  transplanted  some  of  their  plants  in  the  school  yard. 

Other  units  designed  for  Primary  Special  Class  use  include 

Individual  Jobs  within  the  Classroom. 
Industry  and  Career  Opportunities  in  Maine. 
How  We  Get  Maple  Syrup. 


Community  Helpers. 
Occupation  of  Parents. 
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GESTETNER  MACHINES  HELP  K-6  KIDS  '  

LEAflft^ABOUT  PUBLISHING 


Gestetner  Corporation 

Gestetner  Park 

Yon kers.  New  York  10703 

G.S.  Barnett 

(914)  968-6666 


Circum$tances  s 

In  1969  the  first  Career  Awareness  pilot  program  in  the  U.S.  was  introduced  in  five  elementary 
schools  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  by  the  Industrial  Arts  Bureau.  Initially  designated 
as  the  Communications  Workshop,  the  program  later  became  known  as  the^Publishing  Activities 
Concept  (PAC).  This  program  motivates  learning  and  establishes  in  the  children's  minds  reasons  for 
reading,  writing  and  performing  all  related  functions  required  to  publish  their  own  writing  and  art 
work.  Says  Herb  Siegel,  Director  of  the  I A  Bureau,  "Childrencan  try  out  many  roles-illustrator, 
layout  artist,  paste-up  compositor,  machine  operator,  writer,  wltor.  Such  experiences  open  their 
eyes  to  new  career  opportunities."  Interdisciplinary  involvements  with  other  subject  areas  are  uf^ 
limited. 


Objectives 

Basic  graphic  arts  concepts  and  practices,  which  include  preparing  copy,.editing,  proofreading, 
layout,  printing,  making  stencils,  stencil  duplicating,  folding  and  binding  are  explored.  Prior  to 
"hands-on"  activities,  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  consumer  education,  career  awareness,  current 
events,  short  stories,  poetry,  space  exploration  and  mathematical  puzzles,  are  discussed  with  the 
class.  This  interdisciplinarraeeroach  gives  students  material  to  use  in  their  writing  and  encourages 
reading.  v  j 

The  class  is  then  engaged  in  resd(arch  and  gathering  of  material  for  publication  using  newspapers, 
magazines  and  other  resources.  PicturesriJnique  lettering,  symbols,  captions  and  paragraph  heads 
may  be  cut  out  and  ysed  for  copy  paste-Wp.  The  teacher  reviews  the  written  work,  correcting  spelling, 
grammar,  punctuation  and^ther  pertinent  matters.  In  PAC  the  students  prepare  the  paste-up  by  ar- 
ranging copy,  drawings,  headlines  and  other  material  in  accordance  with  the  format  they  select  for 
the  publication,  using  the  same  techniques  employed  in  the  production  of  professional  publications, 
but  supervrsed  by  a  teacher. 

The  equipment  used  in  the  PAC  program  consists  basically  of  the  Gestetner  Stencil  Duplicator, 
Model  420  II,  the  Gestetner  Electronic  Stencil  Imager,  Model  444  and  the  Gestetner  Quick-Bind 
System. 

The  Gestetner  Stencil  Duplicator  used  in^the  PAC  module  is  a  silk-screen  dual-cylinder  system 
designed  and  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  modern  printing  press.  Printer's  style  paste  ink  is 
fed  directly  from  the  original  tube  container  to  the  ink  distributing  rollers.  Color-coded  controls 
make  the  operational  sequence  easy  to  follow,  so  cf^ffdren  do  not  have  to  master  any  special  skills 
to  become  "printers."  f 
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The  Gestetner  Electronic  Stencil  Imager,  an  essential  component  of  the  PAC  module,  "reads" 
every  line  and  dot  on  an  original  and  transcribves  it  in  every  detail  as  a  reproduction  image,  ready  for 
immediate  run-off  on  the  Gestetner  Duplicator  The  "444"  will  make  detailed  facsimile  repro-images 
directly  from  anything  typed,  drawn,  written  or  printed,  even  clippings  containing  screened  half-tones. 

The  Gestetner  Quick-Bind  System  is  a  simple  and  speedy  method  of  converting  a  sheath  of  Igose 
papers  into  pages  of  documentations,  reports  or  reference  guides.  T\w  end  product  will  be  profes- 
sionally bound  syllabi  textbooks  and  manuals. 

In  the  PAC  program,  after  the  pupils  place  their  copy  in  the  electronic  stencil-imager,  it  is  soon 
ready  for  the  duplicating  machine.  The  resulting  stencil  is  placed  on  the  Gestetner  duplicator.  The 
automatic  counter  on  the  machine  controls  the  number  of  copies  produced.  Pages  are  collated, 
either  by  hand  or  machine,  and  the  students  then  bind  the  materials. 


Outcomes 

^    This  simulation  of  the  world  of  work  in  PAC  develops  an  awareness  of  the  many  careers  involved 
in  and  interrelated  with  the  communication  media.  Evaluations  of  p^articipating  groups  compared  v 
with  control  groups,  and  comparisons  of  the  anticipated  growth  of  these  groups'and  thwr  actual 
growth,  show  that  this  program  has  had  a  beneficial  impact  on  student  achievement.  Not  only  does 
the  PAC  concept  improve  reading  scores  but,  because  it  is  so  motivational,  the  "hands-on"  aspect  of 
the  program  helps  children  build  a  healthy  self-image  as  well  as  allowing  and  encouraging  them  to 
develop  language  arts  skills-what  Career  Education  is  all  about. 

(Reprinted  from  Industrial  Education  Magazine,  Sept.,  1976,) 
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Mr.  Kerry  K6enan 

Portland  Street  Elementary  School 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont 


> 
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Objectives 


Tl!®  T^i"  objective  et  the  elementary  level  is  to  bring  resou/ce  people  into  the  classroom  to 
show  the  students  where  and  how  the  things  they  learn  in  school  are  used' 


Process 


Mr  Keenan,  Principal  of  Portland  Street  Elementary  School,  tri^^to  make  learniDgWal  Ss 

tTi'n,^V°th     ""i"!!"''-     I'^'^^u    '^''"'"9  f^««t'"9  systems,  Mr.  Kee>ianaS(Ocates 

talkmg  to  the  custodians  at  the  school.  He  cites  parents  and  older  students  as  a  source  omu\ble 
information  for  the  elementary  student.  ,  -  J  ^^""^ 

Portland  Street  Elementary  also  encourages  students  to  carry ^ut  an  occupational  project  in 
which  a  student  selects  a  job  and  then  findsorit  the  reqMirements  and  responsibilities  involved 
h!^nLTJr?^      occupation,  the  student  visits  dr  "shadows';  ijjerson  in  the  positipn  selected  and 
brings  back  tapes  and  slides  to  share  the  experience  with  the  rest  qf  the  class.        , . 

.Another.method  of  infusing  career  education  ^nto  thte  r(Jgu|ar*curriculum  is  theftag  Lunch  Pro- 
s' ♦  ^^1^^^°  T^^I  '''x.''"  '^^9^""'=fi  with  a  person  in  whose  occupation  they  are  interested 
siu<|ente  must  emplov^aria  refine  rpany  skills  such  as  phone  dfrectory  u^e,  phone  contact,  writing 
anW  note-taking^  and  correct  grammar.  A  .  «""na 
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Outcomes 


^;f£f '"^^t!"  ??^^^'y^. ^cJ  sui^sful.  flepr0i;entatiyes  fri>ru  thTSchobls  have:said  they  are 
^xdted  about  theJentTiusiasrn  of  tl|  fctfmmunity  Wnd  students  in  career  education  projects. 


irSb 


9kjn  from  "Session  l38?|esourSfe  People  in  the  CJassroom,"  C^re^r  Education:  A  Collaborative 
tttorp  report  ers  Commisjjioner's  National  Conference  on  Career  Education  t976  USOE  NIE 
H/ashtnjjjtbn,  D.C.,  p.  32.)  %  ^        ,  v^v^i-,  i^iic. 
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STUDENTS  ENJOY  ACTIVITIES  OF  ^LF  EXPRESSION 

Geneva,  Ohio 


Circumstances 

Spencer  Elementary  teachers  and  students  have  been  very  involved  in  the  self-development  and 
self-awareness  area  of  the  program.  The  students  seem  to  enjoy  the  activities  in  which  self-expression 
is  used  and  they  afford  teachers  the  opportunity  to  better  understand  the  students. 


Process 

All  classes  and  students  at  Spencer  had  at  least  one  "hands-on"  assembly  line  project  and  many 
had  more  than  one.  The  sixth  grade  students  became  quite  interested  and  involved  in  the  study  of 
electricity  which  culminated  with  each  student  constructing  an  electric  game  board.  These  same 
students  also  made  their  own  wrapping  paper  and  greeting  c^.rds  using  block  printing.  A  test  indicat- 
ing each  student's  interest  aided  the  teachers  in  selecting  and  organizing  activities  for  each  student. 

The  Career  Education  activities  kept  the  fifth  graders  busy  all  during  the  year  In  addition  to 
their  regular  classroom  projects,  all  fifth  graders  made  candles  at  Christmas  and  a  recipe  holder  for 
Mother's  Day.  Th6y  visited  the  Vega  Plant  at  Lordstown  and  also  spent  a  day  at  the  Geauga  County 
Historical  Museum  at  Burton,  Ohio  where  they  learned  about  the  maple  sugar  industry.  The  last  six 
weeks  were  spent  on  a  newspaper  unit  which  provided  each  student  with  a  daily  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  a  promised  trip  to  the  facilities  of  the  newspaper. 

The  second  graders  w^re  active  as  they  studied  community  helpers,  paid  a  visit  to  the  General 
Post  Office  as  an  ending  to  the  unit  of  study  and  made  Career  Education  a  real  part  of  theiA  everyday 
work.  They  all  enjoyed  the  D.V.S.O.  Puppet  Kit  and  the  different  activities  it  offered.  These  young- 
sters kept  their  hands  busy  also  and  the  finished  products  included  felt  Santa  Clauses,  candy  jars, 
horses  and  homemade  cookies,  which  they  prepared,  baked  and  ate  in  their  classroom. 

A  variety  of  projects,  speakers,  and  experiences  were  found  at  the  fourth  grade  level.  Alhstu- 
dents  visited  True  Temper  Corp.  and  Fischer-Spiegel  Co.  Numerous  assembly  line  jobs  were  under- 
taken. Some  of  these  were  felt  doorknob  covers,  cork  pins  for  Mother's  Day,  plaster  of  paris  hand 
prints,  hanging  flower  pots,  styrofoam  wall  plates,  pressed  tree  ornaments,  individual  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens  and  Holly  Hobbies  dimensional  hangings. 

The  Career  concept  was  firmly  implanted  at  the  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  levels.  The  Kinder- 
garten set  up  a  "home"  environment  and  experienced  the  division  of  labor  found  in  their  everyday 
lives.  They  also  created  a  "mesh  ball"  candleholder  through  a"hands-on"  approach. 

The  first  grade  teachers  involved  their  students  in  an  assembly  line  project  with  the  finished 
product  being  a  candle  and  candleholder.  These  students  were  exposed  to  the  "division  of  labor" 
and  job  dependency  concept  as  they  organized  crews,  selected  tasks,  assigned  jobs  and  accomplished 
assigned  tasks,  such  as  housecleaning.  The  big  thrill  of  their  farm  unit  was  a  trip  to  the  Lake  County 
Animal  Farm  and  a  hayride. 


A  wide  scope  of  ide^were  covered  in  third  grade.  The  Career  Education  ideas  were  incorporated 
into  all  areas  of  study.  Several  major  projtets  were  undertaken  and  ended  with  great  success;  the 
"sweetest"  of  which  was  a  candy  making  and  eating  experience.V  Some  of  the  others  were  felt  butter- 
flies and  plaster  of  paris  candle  molds,  wooden  hand-painted  key  chains,  Mother's  Day  gifts  and 
individual  gardens,  (Dixie  Hamilton,  Spencer  Elementary)  / 
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'HOLIDAY  SHOP"  PROVIDES  CAREER  ORIENTATION 


Dayton  City  School 
348  West  First  Street 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402 
Robert  Rammes 
(513)461,3850 


Objectives 


The  Career  Motivation  and  Orientation  staff  helps  students  at  Highland  Elementary  School 
organize  an  operating  business  to  teach  them  about  various  occupations  by  providing  them  with  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  them. 


Process 

In  the  fall  the  school  becomes  a  manufacturing,  retailing  and  consumer-oriented  center.  Man- 
agers, clerks,  security  guards  and  many  office  jobs  are  posted  and  filled  as  the  "Holiday  Shop" 
opens  and  retailing  begins.  The  substantial  profit  from  this  enterprise  is  used  to  defray  expenses  of 
the  spring  camping  program. 

In  the  spring,  Highview  opens  its  23-acre  land  laboratory  tc^Dayton's  primary  students  with 
the  purpose  of  making  these  students  aware  of  concepts,  values  and  attitudes  basic  to  outdoor  careers. 
Fourth-eighth  grade  students  prepare  indoor  and  outdoor  activities  including  puppet  shows  and 
learning  games.  Students  are  also  trained  as  tqur  guides  for  the  land  lab. 
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(Excerpted  frort^  "Keeping  In  Touch,"  Dayton's  Career  Education  Bulletin,  Feb,  1977,) 
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SYRACUSE  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  . 
SUPPORTS  ELEMENTARY  PROGRAM  \ 


Syracuse  City  School  District 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Circumstances 


The  Life  Centered  Curriculum  of  the  Syracuse  City  School  District  is  essentially  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  present  elementary  curriculum  to  include  career  education  as  an  integral  and  inseparable 
component  of  the  total  educational  process. 


Objectives 

The  Life  Centered  Curriculum  program  begins  in  kindergarten  and  has  its  major  emphasis  in 
the  sixth  grade.  It  is  designed  to  increase  awareness  of  local  career  opportunities  through  audio- 
visual displays,  to  allow  "hands-on"  experiences  in  follow-up  classroom  activities.  Part  of  the  pro- 
gram takes  place  in  an  elementary  school  building  and  serves  90  sixth-grade  classes  and  95  fifth- 
grade  classes  each  year. 


Process 

The  Life  Centered  Curriculum  program  has  as  its  main  thrust  the  introduction  of  the  career 
education  concept  in  the  elementary  grades  with  the  cooperation  of  businesses  in  the  Syracuse  area. 
A  major  thrust  of  the  program  begins  in  the  fifth  grade  with  a  unit  entitled  An  Introduction  to  the 
World  of  Work,  This  is  a  student  workbook  that  allows  students  to  complete  a  self-assessment  pro- 
gram, to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  schoolifo  work,  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  work  in  our  economic  system,  and  to  build  a  vocabulary  of  terms  related  to  the  world  of  work. 
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In  the  sixth  grade,  students  are  given  a  more  intensive  program.  They  begin  by  reviewing  the 
fifth-grade'v^^kbook  and  are  given  some  additional  instructigp^  on  management,  the  Social  Security 
System,  arid  other  related  topics.  Then  each  classroom,  in  turn,  makes  two  full-day  visits  to  the 
Career  Center,  and  the  Skills  Center,  which  are  located  in  two  adjacent  classroonjs  at  the  Franklin 
School,  where  the  traditional  furgiture  has  been  removed  to  make  space  for  the  centers.  ^ 

For  the  first  half-day,  students  work  in  the  Career  Center,  which  contains  17  walk-in  study 
carrels  furnished  by  Syracuse  headsets,  and  a  tape  that  directs  activities  in  the  booth.  Pictures; 
"hands-on"  materials,  and  worksheets  are  provided  for  each  student.  The  booths  include  descriptions 
of  the  General  Electric  Company,  Western  Electric  Company,  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation, 
the  Police  Department,  auto  worR,  and  other  careers,  selected  for  their  relevance  to  available  jobs  in 
Syracuse. 

The  students  spend  10  minutes  in  each  booth,  reading  material,  trying  out  tools  or  uniforms, 
and  listening  through  earphones  to  a  description  of  the  career. 

.J&lM;[ng  the  remainder  of  the  first  day  and  all  of  the  second  day,  the  students  work  in  the  Skills 
Center  across  the  hall  from  the  Career  Center.  The  SkiJIs  Center  is  equipped  with  seven  different  ^ 
interest  areas:  ^woodworking  shop;  a  sewing  area;  an  area  equipped  with  electric  typewriters;  adding 
machines;  cash  registers;  a  restaurant  operation;  and  a  health  center  (with  hospital  bed  and  life-sized 
dummy).  The  purpose  of  this  center  is  to  give  each  child  "hands-on"  experience,  a  chance  to  work 
with  real  tools  and  equipment. 

A  workbook  provided  to  students  in  the  Skills  Center  provides  problems  to^work  using  adding 
machines,  cash  registers,  and  typewriters.  The  two  sewing  machines  are  in  constant  use,^and  help  is 
always  close  by.  The  hospital  bed  and  life-sized  dummy  allow  students  to  practice  medical  tasks, 
such  as  taking  a  pulse.  Woodworking  is  taught  by  having  the  students  construct  a  birdhouse,  using 
instructions  from  the  workbook. 

After  the  students  finisiiiheir  two  days  at*the  Skills  Center,  they  return  to  their  classrooms  with 
a  footlocker  filled  with  p^^nted  brochufes  describing  careers.  Each  footlocker  also  contains  individ- 
ualized information  [Droduced  by  th^p- project  on  most  of  the  major  careers.  Students  are  provided 
with  an  individualized  career  stu'dy  unit,  in  three  versions,  color-coded  according  to  the  ability  level 
that  is  required  for  each.  Each  study  describes  the  nafure  of  the  work,  the  requirements,  the  working 
conditions,  and  advantages  of  doing  this  kind  of  work.  It  also  contains  multi-media  equipment  and 
related  materials.  ^ 

During  implementation  of  this  follow-up  program,  th^teachers  of  each  class  direct  the  activities 
and  decide,  on  the  basis  of  their  own  background  and  that  of  the  class,  what  shape  the  program  will 
take.  Resource  materials  are  also  provided  for  teachers  to  use  in  planning  activities.* 

Center  visitation  is  an  activity  in  the  "Occupational  Clusters"  unit  of  the  Life-Centered  Program. 

History  of  Facilities  Development  ^ 

Career  Center  and  Skill  Center  were  originally  funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Voca- 
tional Education  Acts  Amendments  in  1 970  under  a  proposal  entitled  "Guided  Occupational  Orien- 
tation Program."  4^ 

In  the  spring  of  1972,  after  reviewing  the  success  of  this  program,  the  Committee  of  School 
District  Personnel  wrote  and  submitted  to  USOE  a  proposal  entitled  "The  Life-Centered  Curjiculum 
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^^ram/'  The  proposal  was  written  in  conr^petition  with  other  school  districts  in  New  York.  The  ^ 
planning  committee  included  parents  from  each  elementary  school,  and  25  local  business  people. 
Funding  was  given  for  two  and  one-half  years. 

Representatives  of  local  business  andcindustry,  parents,  and  various  community  groups  were 
enlisted  as  members  of  .an  Elementary  Curriculum  Revision  Team  to  add  perspective  to  the  program; 
the  community  at  targe  provided  resource  persons,  teaching  materials,  field  trip  sites,  consultants, 
and  advisors  to  help  establish  the  program. 

.  Franklin  School  was  chosen  to  house  the  Centers  because  more  space  was  available  there  than 
at  other  schools.  The  program  staff  did  not  consider  any  other  options  for  housing  the  program  be* 
cause  the  classrooms  needed  were  available  and  involved  no  cost.  One  consideration  was  that  the 
classrooms  chosen  should  be  near  one  of  the  building's  exits,  to  avoid  unnecessary  disruption  of 
regular  classes.  In  fact,  however,  the  Career  Center  can  be  easily  moved  into  any  standard-sized 
classroom. 

The  Skills  Center  was  fir;8t  housed  in  a  large  trailer;  it  was  considered  most  effective  and  efficient 
to  take  it  around  to  the  schools.  However,  there  were  probli%f^associated  with  the  trailer.  It  depended 
on  a  gas  generator  for  power,  which  posed  a  problem  during  the  gasoline  crisis,  and  a  special  truck 
was  needed  to  haul  it  around.  Arrangements  had  to  be  made  with  city  officials  to  design  routes  that 
could  accommodate  this  large  vehicle's  movement  from  one  school  to  another,  and  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  find  an  adequate  space  for  parking  at  a  school.  In  addition,  there  were  moving  fees,  and, 
because  the  trailer  had  had  much  wear,  maintenance  costs  began  to  rise.  The  program  staff  then  de- 
cided to  house  the  Skills  Center  in  classrooms  that  were  available  because  of  a  decline  in  the  area 
population.  This  arrangement  has  worked  well:  students  are  buss^  to  the  Career  Center  and  they 
then  move  to  the  adjoining  classroom  to  visit  the  Skills  Center. 

The  physical  installation  of  the  two  centers  was  quite  easy.  There  were  no  aspects  of  the  plan- 
ned activities  that  required  the  district  to  comply  with  special  requirements  for  lighting,  ventilating, 
etc.  The  many  pieces  of  equipment  that  are  used  (sewing  machines,  typewriters,  etc.),  plus  the  tape 
recorders  used  in  eaph  of  the  carrels  at  the  Career  Center,  required  the  addition  of  electrical  outlets. 
Plywood  partitibns  were  built  by  a  school  employee  for  the  Career  Center  carrels.  No  other  physical 
construction  or  modification  was  necessary.  In  fact,  with  installation  such  a  relatively  simple  opera- 
tion, the  staff  is  considering  moving  the  program  centers  to  classrooms  in  anotl^r  school  next  year. 

The  Skills  Center  contains  the  following  equipment: 

^1.     Two  tables  for  woodworking  with  storage  below  containing  hammers,  handsaws,  "C-clamps, 
planes,  nails,  etc. 

2.  Two  sewing  machines  ^ 

3.  Two  electric  typewriters  ^ 

4.  Two  adding  machines 

5.  A  hospital  bed  with  a  life-sized  dummy 

6.  Three  cash  registers 

7.  importable  oven  for  baking 
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Equipment  was  donated  by  several  local  businesses.  Niagara  Mohawk  (the  New  York  Power 
Corporation)  provided  a  Career  Wagon  containing  sampll&s  of  equipment  used  by  the  company  and 
lessons  in  how  to  use  it.  General  Electric  sent  six  engineers  to  teach  and  show  movies  and  slides. 
Fully  equipped  and  constructed  booths  were  donated  by  Westinghouse  and  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corporation.  The  school  district  provided  one  booth  and  the  remaining  16  were  built  by  the  school 
district.  These  included  materials  donated  by  various  businesses  and  industries  represented  in  the 
Syracuse  area. 


Outcomes 

Essentially,  the  Life-Centered  Curriculum  is  based  on  the  goals  listed  by  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents,  and  on  the  USOE  K-12  Career  Awareness  Model.  Curriculum  units  were  written 
by  a  group  of  100  district  teachers.  In  some  cases,  the  curriculum  units  were  refined  or  rewritten 
in  response  to  community  feedback.  Community  involvement  in  the  program  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a  highly  important  element  contributing  to  its  success. 

The  district  hat  officially  adopted  the  Life-Centered  Curriculum.  As  of  the  1975  76  school 
year,  two  staff  positions  will  be  supported  by  district  funds.  District  supervisory  personnel  will 
oversee  the  program,  which  will  continue  to  operate  in  the  Franklin  School  classroom  until  the  staff 
chooses  to  move  it.  The  Career  Center  and  Skills  Center  operations  have  been  successful  and  will  be 
continued  without  change  in  the  immediate  future. 

(Reprinted  from  Facilities  Handbook  for  Career  Education,  NIE  Papers  in  Education  and  Work: 
No.  2,  by  William  B.  Gill  and  Ann  W.  Luke,  System  DevelopmoajL^orp.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
Washington,  D.C.  20208:  U.S.  Dept.  of  HEW,  Oct.,  1976,  ppJI»lr93.) 
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Chapter  VI 

COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS  7-9 


7-9 

NINTH  GRADERS  OPERATE  PEANUT  BUSINESS 


Fairfield  High  School 
Langdon,  Kansas 


Circumstances 

A  teacher  of  a  ninth  grade  class  in  Langdon,  Kansas,  wanted  a  class  project  which  would  demon- 
strate business  strategy  as  well  as  familiarize  the  students  with  banking  procedures,  such  as  deposits,  X 
loans,  and  checking  accounts.  The  teacher  contacted  the  First  National  Bank  with  the  idea  of  having 
other  students  borrow  money  for  a  small  business  enterprise,  running  the  business  for  a  designated 
period,  and  paying  off  the  loan.  With  the  bank's  approval,  the  teacher  discussed  the  project  with 
her  class,  which  decided  on  entering  the  peanut  business. 

m 

Objectives 

The  following  objectives  were  met  in  the  project. 

1.  To  experience  buying  and  selling,  profit  and  loss,  and  borrowing  and  returning  money. 

2.  To  make  students  aware  of  the  subtleties  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  a  feeling 
for  their  power  as  these  forces  work  to  establish  price  in  the  market  place. 

3.  To  allow  students-K)  make  decisions  concerning  finance. 
Participants/Linkages 

r 

First  National  Bank  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
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In  1976,  a  ninth  grade  class  of  24  students  v^s  studying  elennentary  business  strategy  concerning 
bank  deposits  and  check-writing.  Practicing  the-writing  of  checks  and  keeping  the  balance  of  the  ac 
count  on  hypothetical  business  problems  appeared  to  initiate  very  little  interest  annong  the  students. 
The  teacher,  after  consulting  with  a  bank  representative  of  a  neartjy  city,  suggested  a  money  making 
project  to  the  students  who  spent  numerous  hours  deciding  what  type  of  business  to  ehter.  Rejecting 
the  purchasing  and  selling  of  mums  at  the  high  school  homecoming  as  a  one  shot  venture  and  the  pur 
chasing,  popping,  and  selling  of  popcorn  for  lack  of  a  popcorn  machine,  the  students  agreed  to  ent^r 
the  peanut  business. 

The  sttidents  first  elected'bf f icers  of  their  enterprise.  All  plans  were  drawn  up  to  include  the 
entire  class;  everyone  was  involved  whether  he  borrowed  the  money  to  purchase  raw  peanuts  or 
whether  he  packaged  and  sold  the  peanuts.  The  officers  and  teacher  went  as  a  group  to  consult  with 
th6  banking  representative.  The  student  officers  laid  out  their  business  plans  to  the  banker  with  the 
teacher  acting  only  as  an  observer  and  co-signer.  As  a  result  of  the  visit,  the  officers  receiyed  a  one 
hundred  dollar  loan  to  purchase  raw  peanuts  for  processing  and  sale.  While  at  the  bank  they  opened 
a  checking  account  and  received  checks  and  a  record  book. 

The  following  week  the  purchasing  unit  of  the  class  went  to  a  local  farmer  who  had  acres  of 
planted  peanuts  for  sale.  As  part  of  the  bargain  to  buy  peanuts,  the  farmer  agreed  to  visit  the  class 
and  tell  about  planting  and  farming  pean 

Although  the  majority  of  students  were  from  farms,  the  raising  of  peanuts  was  new  to  most  of 
them.  Throughout  the  pfoject,  every  student  visited  the  farm  where  the  peanuts  were  raised  and 
stored. 

X 

After  the  initTal  purchase  was  made,  all  students  were  assigned  pounds  of  peanuts  for  roasting 
and  salting.  Class  time  was  set  aside  on  Friday  for  the  sacking  of  roasted  peanuts  to  be  sold  at  the 
evening  football  or  basketball  games^^  Everyone  worked  sometime  on  all  the  business  functions- 
purchasing,  processing,  selling,  writing  the  checks,  depositing  the  money,  etc. 

From  September  through  March  the  students'  business  loan  had  been  repaid  and  the  peanut 
enterprise  netted  a  profit  of  $500.  In  addition,  the  entire  class  had  engaged  in  an  actual  work  ex- 
perience which  required  completing  job  tasks  on  time,  accepting  responsibility,  practicing  business 
standards,  working  in  an  organizational  structure,  and  understanding  levels  of  responsibility  asso- 
ciated with  various  job  roles. 

Problems  ^ 

1.  Since  the  sale  of  roasted  peanuts  at  games  was  new,  the  students  had  little  experience  in 
sales  with  a  competitor, 

2.  Parents  donated  the  energy  required  to  roast  peanuts  in  ovens.  Paying  for  this  energy 
might  have  cut  down  the  profits, 

3.  The  janitors  who  cleaned  up  the  gymnasium  after  a  game  found  the  peanut  shells  more 
of  a  problem  than  paper  cups  for  soda  or  wrappers  for  hot  dogs. 

•J 
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itcomes 

1 .  The  students  enjoyed  their  success  in  preparing  and  selling  a  product  to  the  public. 

2.  Some  of  the  students  could  grasp  the  concept  of  supply  and  demand. 

3.  The  students  demonstrated  in  a  group  task  that  completion  of  the  job  often  depends  on 
cooperation.  ' 

4.  The  students  exercised  human  relations  skills  in  buying  from  adif  s  and  selling  to  their 
peers. 

5.  The  studjents  became  familiar  with  the  occupations  of  banker  and  farmer. 

6.  The  students  realized  that  some  aspects  pf  the  enterprise,  such  as  sacking  the  peanuts,  was 
more  challenging  to  them  as  individuals^thah  other  aspects,  such  as  selling  the  peanuts. 


Evaluation 

Each  student  was  asked  to  do  the  following: 

1.     Demonstrate  the  ability  to  write  checks  and  balance  the  checking  account .  .  .  100%  could 
do  this. 

-  2.     Explain  verbally  the  process  of  buying  raw  materials  and  turning  them  into  a  marketable 
product ...  100%  could  do  this. 


3.^/"^ake  verbal  decisions  concerning  hypothetical  business  situations  and  defend  them  .  .  . 
60%  could  do  this. 


4.  \ldentify  jobs  according  to  designated  tasks  .  .  .  80%  could  do  this. 
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GOOD  TRANSPORTATION  HELPS  CAREER  EDUCATION 


Geneva,  Ohio 


Circumstances 


)rganization  and  cooperation  are  necessary  to  successfully  transport  large  groups  of  students  to 
tional  sites  outside  the  school.  Some  Career  Education  activities  at  the  Geneva  Junior-Senior 


Or 

educatic 

High  School  have  involved  transportation  of  more  than  300  students. 


Objectives 

Field  trips  at  the  junior  high  level  allow  students  to  observe  and  exj^fcjAoccupations  in  the  world 
of  work.  9 


Process 

^  Representative  examples  of  effective  field  trips  dependent  upon  transportation  follow: 

•  Eight  graders  journeyed  to  the  Willoughby  Fine  Arts  Center  and  enjoyed  an  operatic 
production  of  Hansel  and  Gretal.  ^ 

•  The  Geneva  True  Temper  plant  hosted  a  tour  of  its  facilities  for  eighth  grade  students, 
enabling  them  to  observe  the^^ntire  operation  of  the  plant,  which  makes  golf  club  shafts 
and  tennis  rackets. 

•  Visits  by  home  economics  students  to  the  Hough  Bakery,  where  the  bakery's  catering 
department  provided  brunch  as  a  finale  to  the  tour. 
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EIGHTH  GRADERS  FIND  "IT'S  A  SMALL  WORLD" 


Geneva,  Ohio 


Circumstances 

A  group  of  Geneva  eighth  graders,  participating  in  a  mini-class  entitled,  "It's  a  Small  World" 
recently  visited  local  farms  and  related  industries. 


Process 

The  class  of  25  students,  along  with  their  teacher,  James  Deering,  worked  collectively  to  set  up 
the  entire  trip.  Prospective  farms  and  farm  related  businesses  were  contacted  and  an  itinerary  was 
set  up  by  the  students  one  week  prior  to  the  trip. 

Scl:iuerings  Farm,  Penny  Creek  Dairy  Farm,  the  Perry  Cider  Mill,  Armington's  Beef  Farm  and 
Reger's  Eagle  Hill  Orchard  were  four  stops  that  highlighted  the  students'  trip. 
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Geneva,  Ohio 


Circumstances 

The  Agriculture  Club  was  started  last  fall  when  several  studervts4ndlcated  an  interest  in  the  vo- 
cational aspects  of  agriculture.  Mrs.  Helen  Scheuring  of  Footville,  ancPteacher  James  Deering,  have 
met  with  the  32  eighth  graders  in  the  club  every  Wednesday  since  September. 


Linkages/Participants 

City  of  Geneva.  Farm  equipment  dealers. 

Representative  from  the  Agriculture,  Stabilization  and  Conservation  District. 
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Process 

The  students  recently  planted  25  trees  around  the  tennis  court  area  behind  the  high  school. 
The  trees  were  furnished  by  the  city  of  Geneva. 

The  club,  in  addition  to  the  tree  planting  project,  has  participated  in  a  cow  judging  contest  and 
a  saf^  tractor  driving  course.  , 

A  highlight  of  the  tractor  operating  course  occurred  when  students  demonstrated  wha^|^6y 
had  learned  on  tractors  supplied  by  Horner  Tractor  Sales  of  Geneva,  Frank's  Tractor  Salesjp\ustin- 
burg,  and  Fortier's  Implement  Sales  of  Harpersfield.  Comments  Mrs.  Scheuring,  "The  stua^n\s  really 
enjoyed  driving  the  tractors  and  the  dealers  vj^ho  furnished  the  tractors  really  deserve  a  lot  of  thanks," 

Mrs.  Scheuring  commented  further  on  her  activities  in  the  cTuBT'^ltn^  been  a  pleasure  working 
with  the  students  this  year.  Geneva  now  has  Vocational  Agriculture  course  as  a  result  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Club.  |S  I 

Robert  Cotterman  of  The  Agriculture  Stroilization  and  Conservation  District  also  has  shown 
slides  on  foreign  countries  and  agriculture.  Accompanying  Cotterman  was  tiis  brother,  Lee  Cotterman, 
who  has  been  an  Ambassador  for  U.S.  Government  in  several  foreign  countries. 
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NINTH  GRADERS  SET  UP  NURSERY  SCHOOL 
Defiance,  Ohio 


/ 

/ 


Objectives 


As  part  of  the  child  development  unit  of  ninth  grade  home  economics  classes,  students  observed 
and  directed  preschool  children  to  increase  their  knowjedge  of  the  preschoolers'  behavior  and  reactions. 

Linkages/Participants 

The  nursery  school  at  Four-County  Joint  Vocational  School. 

/■ 
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Process 


After  studying  the  different  characteristics  of  preschool  children,  the  girls  took  a  field  trip  to 
the  nursery  school  at  Four-County  J.V.S.  There  they  had  the  opportunity  to  actually  observe  the 
behavior  of  preschoolers  and  also  find  out  how  to  plan  and  operate  a  nursery  scnool. 

As  a  climax  to  the  unit,  the  students  set  up  their  own  one-day  nursery  school.  They  planned 
games,  learning  activities,  entertainment,  and  refreshments  around  a  "Winnie  the  Pooh"  theme. 
Then  each  girl  brpight  in  one  preschool  child  for  the  day.  It  was  a  good  experience  for  the  girls  in 
caring  for  children  and  planning  suitable  activities  for  them. 


Outcomes 

The  unit  and  its  activities  encompassed  areas  related  to  self,  decision-making,  and  the  world  of 
work. 

(Activity  designed  by  Deb  Riedel.) 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SPONSORS  CAREER  NIGHT 
Hilliard,  Ohio 

Objectives 

Britton  Junior  High  School  Parent-Teacher  Organization  sponsored  a  Career  JNJight  at  which 
representatives  fronn  various  fields  and  professions  nnade  presentations  to  acquaint  students  and 
their  parents  with  their  careers. 


Linkages/Participants 

Connputer  specialist  fronn  Connpu-Serve  Network,  Inc. 
A  representative  of  the  U.S.  Arnny  Recruiting  Center. 
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A  juniorhigh  sofidolcoqch,^  who  s^oke  atiput  ajhleticji^   "  ^j. 
A  represehtativcn^^^Moni  RflodeJmsl^A  '      >  \ 

Staff  merflBerff^^    State  Institutqwho  spoke  oh  health  careers. 
>yel0ling  '^iaiiM^ox  who  provided  infmmatipn  about  several  trades. 

A  marine  bloiogfst.  ' 


j_^n  extension  agent 


University  Department  of  Agriculture. 


A  fatuity  member  from  the  Ohio  Staj 
A  hair  stylist. 
A  race  car  driver. 
A  police  officer. 
A  photographer. 

An  expert  in  applied  technology  from  Batelle  Columbus  Laboratory. 
A  manufacturer  of  earth  moving  equipment. 


Process 

Students  and  their  parents  were  allotted  time  to  visit  three  sessions  of  their  choice. 
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SHOP  CLASSES  WORK  AND  LEARN 
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Geneva,  Ohio 


This  simulated  project  was  designed  to  make  students  aware  of  the  internal  environment 
within  industry. 

)  ■ 

Process 

Eight  gfrade  industrial  arts  students  experienced  a  simulated  industrial  production  line  project 
under  the  direction  of  their  shop  teachers.  The  boys  made  "Geneva  Eagle  Bulletin  Boards"  which 
were  very  popular  with  all  the  students. 


EKLC 
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Each  class  period  was  considered  a  shift  and  within  each  shift,  there  were  five  production  lines. 
All  boys  not  assigned  a  specific  job  were  placed  in'  the  unemployment  office  until  a  job  became  avail- 
able. 

When  an  absence  occurred  or  a  student  was  not  doing  his  job,  he  was  replaced  by  a  student  from 
the  unemployment  office. 

The  shift  assignments  were  made  so  that  each  student?would  experience  all  phases  of  the  pro- 
duction line.  By  requiring  this  type  of  job  assignment,  the  boys  realized  the  inter(jependence  of 
each  phase  of  the  process  and  the  need  for  quality  workmanship. 

From  time  to  time,  the  boys  alsa-«^^pirfenced  lay-offs  from  the  production  line,  breakdowns, 
material  shortages,  and  slowdowns  in  proc^jction. 

The  entire  project  was  set  up  as  closely/*  possible  to  a  real  industrial  experience  including  the 
many  internal  problems  caused  by  someone's  carelessness,  lack  of  accuracy  arid  problems  arising 
from  other  than  human  errors. 
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^  LET'S  FORM  A  COMPANY 

By  Eugene  K.  Moulin,  Ph.D. 


ERIC 


Beginning  with  the  assumption  that  involvement  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  any  educational 
effort  a  brand  new  business  has  popped  up  in  the  suburban  community  of  Carlisle,  Ohio.  You 
won't  find  the  neophyte  company  on  Central  Avenue  or  any  other  business  avenue  for  that  matter. 

You'll  find  the  new  company,  which  produces  ring  toss  games,  in  Carlisle  Junior  High  School, 
where  local  eighth  graders  are  busy  at  work. 

The  Eighth  Grade  Interdisciplinary  Manufacturing  and  Mass  Production  Unit  is  the  title  of  a 
new  Career  Development  project  at  the  junior  high  school.  But  the  kids  call  their  company  The 
Liberty  Toss  Company,  a  name  conceived  by  the  "Name  the  Company"  contest. 

What  is  unique  about  this  company?  Well,  if  you're  one  of  214  eighth  graders  and  take  any 
classes  at  all,  you  are  involved  in  the  industry.  Every  eighth  grade  subject  covers  one  aspect  of  the 
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workings  of  a  real  company.  Classes  include  industrTal  arts,  home  economics,  English,  math,  science, 
American  history,  art,  physical  edtjfcation,  and  music.  j 

The  actual  production  of  the  game  began  in  the  industrial  arts  class.  Following  research  and  de- 
velopment came  production  planning  and  control.  Specific  jigs  and  fixtures  on  machinery  were  de- 
signed for  an  assembly  line.  Next,  job  applications  were  taken  from  shop  personnel  to  decide  who 
would  get  what  job  on  the  line.  From  the  industrial  arts  department  the  ring  toss  games  went  to  the 
home  economics  classes  for  packaging.  Much  the  same  planning  process  as  bsfore  went  into  the  as- 
sembly line  packaging  operation.  The  English  classes,  meanwhile,  planned  the  marketing  aspect,  in- 
cluding advertising,  public  relations,  sales  reports,  and  stock  sales.  The  math  department  had  to 
worry  about  the  f  inancial  end  of  the  production  operation.  Determining  the  cost  of  raw  materials, 
keeping  financial  reports  and  records,  computing  profits,  and  paying  stock  djvijiends  were  a  few  of 
their  chores. 

Science  classes  research^^d  the  materials  used  for  the  game,  testing  and  analyzing  the  wood  and 
different  finishes.  ( 


While  all  of  this  was  going  on,  the  American^history  classes  studied  the  national  economic  system 
as  they  formed  the  official  corporation  structure,  setting  up  a  board  of  directors  and  lower  positions. 
Art  classes  designed  and  prepared  ads,  displays  und  stock  certificates,  while  the  physical  education 
department  developed  an  activity  related  to  the  project. 

That  left  the  music  department,  which  was  responsible  for  writing  the  words  and  music  for  an 
advertising  jingle. 

"Children  discover  early  in  their  school  experience  that  mojft  of  what  they  learn  inside  of  school 
is  segregated  into  neat  subject  area  packages  but  in  the  real  world  their  subjecj  areas  are  blended  to- 
gether," states  Carlisle's  project  director  Jim  Gilbert.  If  involvement  in  one's  own  learning  is  what 
education  is  all  about,  the  Carlisle  eighth  graders*are  getting  just  that. 

(Reprinted  from  Today's  ^thol/c  Teacher,  Sept.,  1976.) 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  STUDENTS  TAKE  WEEK  LONfl^lELD  TRIP 


Clay  County  Board  of  Edupation 
Clay  County,  Kansas 


Circumstances  o 

Educators  from  rural  Clay  County,  Kansas,  reported  information  about  a  unique  career  educa- 
-tion  activity  which  they  recently  organized  to  the  Cashmere  iWashington)  Career  Education  Project, 
offering  it  as  a  potential  model  for  similar  units  in  other  rural  areas. 

\  ■ 

Objectives 

/ 

The  activity  involved  selecting  several  junior  high  school  students  to  go  on  a  week-long  field 
trip  through  eastern  and  Central  Kansas  in  order  to  interview  and  observe  people  in  occupations  not 
found  in  the  Clay  County  area. 


Linkages /Participants 

Iowa  Beef  Processing  Facility. 
Hazelwood  Box  Company. 
Hedges  Neon  Signs. 
Beech  Aircraft. 
Westinghouse. 


Governor'of  Kansas. 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber. 

Topeka  Police  Department. 

Hallmark  Card  Company., 

Kansas  University  Space  Research  Center. 


Process 

StudentB^{<f\^t  traveled  to  Topeka  where  they  were  guests  on  a  local  news  program;  visited  the 
governor;  tofiM||j|j^Qp€rdye  Police  Department,  and  the  Hallmark  Card  Com- 
pany,     t  J^^^mr^-  


From  Topeka  tra  students  traveled  tp  Lawrence  where  they  went  on  a  tour  of  the  Kansas 
University  Space  Research  Center.  Then  they  moved  on  to  Emporia  to  visit  the  Iowa  Beef  processing 
facility.  Finally  the  students  traveledto  Lindsborg,  McPherson,  and  Salina  and  visited  the  Hazelwood 
Box  Company,  Hedges  Weon  Signs,  Beech  Aircraft,  and  Westinghouse. 

At  each  stop  students  mt^iewed  people  involved  in  the  various  occupations  represented,  took 
photographs,  and  did  otffer  care6r  reasarch.  The  material  gathered  by  the  group  will  be  used  by  Clay 
County  teachers  and  students  in  yearfe  to  come. 

(Reprinted  from  "Communicating^uccessful  Career  Education  Practices  to  Rural  Schools,"  Career 
,Ed/k)cation  Project,  Cashemere,  WA  98815,  No.  7,  Sept.,  1977.) 
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STUDENTS  ENJOY  "HANDS-ON"  EXPERIENCE 


Dayton  Board  of  Education 
348  W.  First  St. 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402 
Robert  Ranrwnes 
(513)  461-3850 


Objectives 

By  spending  a  day  performing  the  various  jobs  necessary  to  the  operation  of  a  fast  food  business, 
students  increased  their^  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work. 


Linkages/Participants 

The  Roy  Rogers  Family  Restaurant. 
Ram  Taucher,  manager 


Process  ^ 

TwelN^e  6th,  7th  and  8th  grade  students  from  Belmont  Elementary  School  spent  the  day, at  the 
Roy  Rogers  Family  Restaurant  learning  the  ins-and-outs  of  the  fast  food  business.  Under  the  very 
able  and  most  willing  direction  of  the  manager,  the  students  learned  how  to  ring  up  the  charges  on 
the  cash  registers  while  others  learned  how  to  help  serve  tables  when  necessary  and  how  to  clear  them 
to  make  them  attractive  and  neat  for  the  next  customer.  Some  students  were  even  iiven  a  chance  to 
slice  the  beef  for  sandwiches  while  others  acted  as  hosts  and/or  hostesses.  They  were  even  shown 
how  ,the  unglamorous  jobs  of  sweeping  the  floor  and  cleaning  counters  were  important  to  maintain 
an  attractive  healthful  eating  place.  All  learned  much  and,  although  tired  from  the  working  day 
(10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.),  went  home  happy.  The  comment  of  one  of  the  Belmont  girls  summed  up  the 
working  experience  most  appr.opriately:  "This  is  fun.  I  wish  we  did  this  more  pften." 
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MATH  CLASS  BUILDS  TROPHY  CASE 
Farmington,  Maine 


Circumstances 

The  project  to  build  a  new  trophy  case  for  Mt.  Blue  High  School  grew  out  of  a  study  on  linear 
measurement  in  a  pre-vocational  math  class  at  Mt.  Blue  High  School. 


Objectives 

The  ninth-grade  class  decided  they  could  build  a  needed  trophy  case. 


Linkages/Participants 

Local  businesses  and  resource  people. 


Process 

Groups  took  on  various  responsibilities  of  drawing  plans,  studying  trophy  cases,  pricing  mate- 
rials, and  estimating  costs.  Each  phase  of  construction  and  finishing  was  carefully  studied.  Much 
use  was  made  of  resource  people  and  small  trips  to  shops  or  the  vocational  wing  at  the  high  school. 
Tools  and  proper  use  were  considered. 

All  construction  took  place  in  the  classroom  with  the  exception  of  the  sliding  glass  doors. 
These  were  cut  and  fitted  at  the  glass  company  with  a  delegation  from  the  class  attending. 

Some  20  to  30  occupations  were  at  least  touched  on.  These  varied  from  draftsmen,  lurnber 
yard  workers,  and  carpenters  to  cabinet  makers,  electricians,  and  glass  cutters. 


i75 


Outcomes 


4 


Evaluation  showed  students  more  aware  of  their  own  talents.  They  had  a  good  understanding 
of  volume,  square  feet,  and  developed  ability  for  precision  measurement.  Class  discussion  indicated 
a  good  understanding  of  various  careers  in  the  building  trades. 

An  important  outgrowth  of  the  project  was  the  plan  to  combine  the.pre-vocational  math  class 
and  the  industrial  arts  class  into  a  double  period,  using  a  team  teaching  approach. 
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EIGHTH  GRADERS  STUDY  SOCIETY  , 
Stow,  Ohio 

Circumstances 

Eighth  grade  students  are  involved  in  a  year  long  career  awareness  program.  Study  of  the  world 
of  work  is  divided  into  various  units. 

Objectives 

T^ie  program  incliidos  many  activities  involving  speakers'and  field  trips  lo  ac(iuairu  students  willi 
(Experiences  they  will  face  as  m(MTil)ers  of  the  working  society. 

Process 

One  unit  was  on  consumer  ociucation.  Tin?  students  learned  valual)lo  skills  sucfi  as  fiow  to  plan 
a  budget,  how  to  open  che(;:kinn  and  savings  accounts,  ami  fiow  to  l)alanc6  budgets  anci  to  write 
checks.  They  also  studieci  oonsufner  fraud  and  protection. 

Students  talked  with^everal  resource  f)eof)lo,  including  a  [)oiice  detoctivie^  a  county  juvtjnile  case 
worker  and  the  mayor  of  Stow,  during  tlieir  unit  on  law  and  the  individual. 


1. 7(; 
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For  their  unit  on  the  world  of  work,  the  students  took  field  trips  to  the  Lawson's  plant  an{i  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  to  observe  ttie  working  situations.  A  representative  from  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Employment  Services  was  a  guest  speaker  for  that  unit. 

Death  ond  dymg  was  the  subject  of  anottier  unit.  Students  read  several  books  on  the  subject 
by  Elizabeth  K.  Ross,  M.D.  The  class  sent  questions  to  a  student  of  Ms.  Ross  and  planned  a  Portable 
Conference  Telephone  call  to  that  student.  The  director  of  the  Redmon  Funeral  Home  spoke  to  the 
students  about  preparation  for  death  and  funeral  arrangements  and  provided  them  with  pertinent 
information  that  one  should  know  when  faced  with  a  death. 
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FRESHMEN  OBSERVE  t^EOPLE  WORKING 

Stow,  Ohio  f 

Objectives       ,  ^  • 

I  fu()ii()f)  ilu.'  Cjreer  (  .juc.Mion  ()r()t}(  ,101 ,  Slow  Ircsfiinen  ,vv.  ()I)s«mviiu)  ()eupl(?  .11  wor  k  10  c:, 
in  wfncfi  rhf  y  fi«ivr:  cxf )r ('ss(m j  <jn  i(it(?r(»si. 


Process 


(iifls  ifitrreslcd  10  cosriMMokKjy  visiunj  the  f  iiidsoo  voc.ii  lon.jl  pr  (xjr  .in).  Sofiu?  I)cj(j  ifieir  ()atr 
styled,  (khIs  iDdniLUied,  .nid  l.icidls  cjiver)  hy  ific  f  iudson.cosinriokKiy  «.ui(jer)ts.    I  h(?y  le<irf)ed 
Ifie  type  of  fijinmq  oru^  ruM'ds  to  l)e  d  cosriielolotitsi  dnd  oliserved  tfu.*  skills  lecniired  'or  this  kind 
of  c.ircer 

Interested  students  explored  the  field  of  cornrDercKil  .irt    These  students  wtMit  to  the  Ciiy<ih(H|j 
Piills  corn'niercuil  <irt  voc.uioniH  ()r()(ir.ni).    I  ln^y  le.ir  ned  <il)oiit  joh  o()p()i  tunities  in  the  field  of  '.ir  t 
.ind  tcilked  witfi  students  .ihout  then  ()f())e(:ts 

Those  mtert.'sted  in  the  li(?ld  of  iivuition  visited  the  Akron  Mur)K:i()Hl  Air()ort.  They  viewed 
filnistrrps  .ind  chseussed  sinyh?  enriine  pljiie's.  Tht^y  t.ilked  with  <i  nir'cfi.inic  who  sliowed  them  his 
tools  <ind  expf. lined  the'  kind  of  work  he  do(»s. 


According  to  many  of  the  students  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  trip  was  seeing  a  pilot  in  action. 
The  students  went  up  in  planes  which  flew  slowly  over  t^e  airport  and  then  back.  Finishing  off  the 
trip  the  students  toured  the  control  t^^er,  where  they  talked  to  the  traffic  controller  and  observail 
the  instruments  he  uses. 

Cher^i^Dowdy.  se(  .  ndary  Career  Education  specialist,  said,  "I  feel  tfiat  these  trips  will  enable 
students  to'^make  tentative  career  decisions  based  or^  more  ir^forniation  tfiaii  they  would  otfierwise 
have  had.  The  observational  experience  and  the  career  guidance  sessions  wHI  help  students  choose 
the  proper  ^ducatTonal  program  while  in  school." 
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CARFFs  EXPLORATION  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


Farmington,  Maine 


Circumstances  ^ 

the  Special  FdiiCcUion  |:)r{)(jrani  dl  Wilton  Acad  -ny  nu  n.p<    itini  occupjt lunal  ex()l()rcition  be- 
fore Career  Fducalioi  ijucaine  a  siqnificant  fdCtcM. 


Objectives 

# 

CorniTiunity  lesources  in  this  proijiam  aft'  used  [w  - 
arily  to  ac:()iiinnT  *;tudtMils  witiroccupcitional  iiiforniatioi 


y  to  rt'itih- cicadtMiiic  ItNiinifU),  second 


Linkages/PiiirticipcHUb 

Tins  wiidt's  field  trips  liave  iMc:lud(?(l 


F orbter^Maiuifactiii  iiuj  (^o 
Wilton  1  anniiu)  Co 
I  (K:al  Sthr(»s. 
f^oneer  Hoiisc?. 
Post  Office 


Whi[)i t  /aiowinof  >i l(^  ()LnH . 
Nui sifuj  I  iof nr 

I  i0S()lt<ll 

(^af  (;,t(»r  la. 


EKLC 


Outside  speakers: 

Dental  Hygienist. 
State  Trooper. 
Ambulanee  driver. 


U.M.P.  Home  Ecp^omist. 
Physical  Education  major. 


Process  ^  .  ,  .  ^ 

^  Students  are  provided  with  a  continuous  prograiti  of  field  trips,  work  e)(^rience,  out&ide  speak- 
ers, hands-on  activities,  role  playing  and  other  components  that  relate  to  ttieir  academic  aCTvities. 


Their. work  experience  projects  include: 

•If 

yard, work 

ig^Miting  the  skating  rink  buildings 
il^r^ge  clean-up 

lldusecljganing  and  other  household  activities 
clilld  care  ^  , 

Carpentry  . 
picking  apples- 


r 

vyork  with  janitor  in  school 

cafeteria 

college  cafeteria 

cooking         .    <  • 

shelf  making 

bik?  racks 

ski  slope  clean-up 
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McCORll/IICK^HELPS' FOSTER  WORK  SKILLS  AND  ATTITUDES 
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TEACHER 


Grocery  Products  Division 
McCormick  8(  Company,  Inc. 
414  LightStreet 
Baltimore,  Marytend  2120^^ 
Howard  E.  Marshall,  Manager 
Employee  &  Community  Relations  ^  ' 
(301)  547-6218  . 


r 
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Ampng  the  many  programs  made  possible  by  theTTOperation  of  community  organizations  and 
agencies  in  tyiaryland,  the  McCormick  Plan  in  Baltimore  is  oi^^jtopding.  The  plan  was  developed  by 
the  Comm.unity  Involvement  Committee  of  McConaicfc^  Con^any,  Inc.,  and  the  staff  of  .the  ^ 
General  Heriry  Lee  Junior  High  School  which  wa|^^at«  in  the  inner  harbor  section  of  Baltimor 


One  of  tjiri^  oldest  school  buildings  in  the  city,  th^^iii^ag  was  deinolished  in  1975. 
i^jectives 

r  ,  f^^^  effort  was  to/'actively  contribute  to  the  edufation  of  young  people 

in  ri^anl  ta  thM^^B&wprk  and.to  help  them  develop  the  work  skills  and  job  attitudes  that  wiU  - 
give  thenp}  a  Pla^^^^HRP^ty."  Duringj.the  1969-70  school  year,  these  objectives  were  achieved  by 
ijti I izjng  limited  company  personnel,  materials,  and  services  for  educational  purposes.  In  addition, 
*Jii1h1ted^^  assistance  was  provided  for  unmet  educational  needs  of  students,  and  organ- 

izing visits  to  the  McCormick  Division- plant. 
^     ^/ .  ■<■'  - ,  , 

'  '.-  -  '^  t  ' 

)Liiika9^;^artici  pants 

%    '  Gef^i^^  H^nry^Lee  Junior  High  School/Hampstead  Hill  Junior  High  School,  101  S.  Ellyyood  Ave., 

',;.y;::v^^^^  21224. 

yi\:^^^M\\ar\}  Zukas,  SociaJ  Studies  Dept.  Head  (Hannpstead  Hill). 

Leon  JLl  Lerner^  Coiihselor  (General  Henry  Lee).  ^ 
:   ■  L^een  Flitter,  Social  Studies  Teacher  (General  Henry  Lee). 
'    Karen  Reich;  Social  Studies  Teacher  (Hampstead  Hill). 

Process 

At  ihe  conclusion  of  the  1970-71  school  year,  an  intensive'evaluation  of  the  McCormick  Pran 
resulted  in  major  modifications  in  the  program  along  with  a  list  of  expected>student  achievement. 
Students  participating  in  the  future  would  be  expected  to  ( 1 )  be  able  to  recognize  and  demonstrate 
good  job  attitudes,  (2)  be  able  to  demonstrate  desirabfe  procedures  for  job  interviews,  (3)  develop 
a  more  positive  self-image,  (4)  on  the  basis  of  acquired  knowledge  of  career  clusters,  select  one  job 
for  more  iiStensive  study  and  exploration,  and  (5)  irnprove  oral  and  written  communication  skills. 
The  program  modifiqations  were  desit^ned  to  bring  about  these  results. 

Belief  its  Become  Obvious 

THfe  first  modification  involved  a  series  of  meetings  and  exchange  visits  between  company  and  ^ 
school  personnel  which  4^:K£eased  the  school's  understanding  of  the  nature  and  objectives  of 
McCormick-and  vice  versa.  The  second  modification  called  for  the  development  of  a  series  of 
learning  packages  for  individualized  instruction,  prepared  by  teachers  in  consultation  with  McCormick 
personnel  during  the  summer  of  1970.  The  third  modification  resulted  ih  mare  meaningful  in-plant 
learning  experiences  for  students,  a.s  well  as  for  many  of  their  parents  and  members  of  the  school  staff., 

The  learning  packages,  orginally  22  uni-ts,  can  be  used  by  teachers  in  a  regular  teaching  situation 
or  by  students  on  a  self-pacing  basis.  Now  the  more.than  40  unit^  produce'd  deal  with  such  topics  as 
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the  importance  of  human  relations  on  the  job;  the  various  aspects  of  seeking,  applying  for,  and  ob- 
taining a  job;  the  characteristics  and  requireme?|t$  of  different  jobs;  and  the  various  benefits  derived 
from  one's  job.  / 

During  the  past  school  year,  some  of  these  units  were  demonstrated  and  field  tested  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Maryland  Career  Development  Project  (at  Rock  Glen  Junior  High  School  in  Baltinoore 
City).  The  response  of  teachers,  students,  and'bbservers  was  positive. 

The  in-plant  portion  of  the  McCormick  Plan,  carefully  planned  by  school  and  cpmpanyj>^rson- 
nel  and  parents  and  students,  is  especi^ly  rirreaningful.  Students  spend  an  entire  day  at  the  plant. 
They  have  an  opportunity  to  choose  a.job^area  in  departments  such  as  the  Spice  Mills,  Office  Opera- 
tions, Printing,  Maintenance,  and  Quality  Control  and  fb  perform  as  many  tasks  as  they  can  safely 
and  adequately  do.  They  also  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  human  relations  and  Multiple  • 
^^anagemeht  Philosophy  for  yvhich  McCormick  is  well  known.  Discussions,  individual  and  group 
counselilhg  sessions,  ahd  reports  related  to  the  in-plant  activities  become  an  important  part  of  the 
students'  school  work.  ^ 

Outcomes 

Several  benefits  of  the  McCormick  Plan' have'become  obvious.  As  a  result  of  their  participation, 
students  see  the  specific  relationship  between  their  present  school  work  and  the  possible  options  open 
to  them  after  they  leave  schooj. 

Company  employees,  as  they  describe  their  work  to  students  and  teachers,  often  develop  a  sense 
i^f  aG<;6mppshment  not  qnly  as  workers  who  can  demonstrate  exacting  job  skills  but  as  contributing 
teachers  in  the  vocational  preparation  of  others. 


Finally,  teachers  and  gqunseloi#develop  greater  un^rstanding  of  the.yarious  factors  which  lead 
to  job  satisfaction  and  success,  along  with  ideas  on  how  they  can  enhance  ■tn|ise  factors  in  the  class- 
room* 


'/Community  Resources  for  Career  Education,"  by  E.  Niet  Carey  and  Howard 
erican  Vocational  Journal,  December,  1973.) 


(Reprint 
Marshall  i 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  INFUSED  AT  GRADES  7-10 
.  Geneva,  Ohio 


Objectives 


The  concepts  of  Career  Education  will  be  incorporated  into  the  Secondary  School  Curriculum 
at  grade  lepils  7-10. 

.    ■  -  / 

Linkages/Participants 

Area  businesses,  industries  and  labor  organizations. 

Ashtabula  County  Joint  Vocational  School.  "  .  f  ' 


.  Process 

Career  Orientation  in  grades  7  and  8  involves  bringing  together  ^roa 
into  the  appropriate  curriculum  subjects.  The  United  Startes  Off  ice  of  E^cj 
thousands  of  jobs  which  exist  into  1 5  clusters  of  related  fields; 


^^ies  oKgijjcv 
tiop..  h^^  gfoil 

Hospitality  &  Recr^ltqrl ' 
Manufacturing  '/ 
Marine Soiphcfe  \ 
MarketilfS  Distributioi 
PeFSonal 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14.  Public  Seryitfl  w 

15.  /Transportatfo^i 


vrviCes 

say' 


1.     Agri-Business  and  Natural  Resources 
^  2.     Business  &  Office 
3-    Communications  and  Media 

4.  ,  Consumer  &  Homemaking 

5.  Construction 

6.  Environment 

7.  Fine  Arts  &  Humanities 

8.  Health 

>     The  foregoing  career  fields  are  intervmv^  int^Jhe  subject  matter  at  tfj^  7#i  and  iBth 
levels  in  an  effort  to  allow  students  determine  their  own  interests  as  r^d^iS^f^  particuW* 
work  or  profession.  The  goal  is  not  to  force  students  into  a  decision,  ^f^^^^^f^  provid 
with  inforrnation  about  many  different  kinds  of  jobs  and  careers. 

Approximately  107  speakers  came  to  the  secondary  school  ciassrooms^taHc^^l^X^^out 
specific  types  of  work.  ^  Career  Day  was  also  held  in  the  spring'to  allow  7tb^d^^^ajppef  sUi^^tsm 
to  hear  about  specif  ic  cfccupations.  Career  Day  involved  3^2  people  from  thjconfjjfihfty  wim  ^ 
about  their  jobs  ur  prof^lTons.  The  eighth  grade  class  also  toured  the  True  TenF^j&f  Plant      -  ^- 
turer  of  golf  dubs  and  tinnis  . rackets)  in  Geneva.  This  tour  occurred  after  the  stddents  hf 
film  covering  the  opera^ons  of  the  local  plant  and  were  prepared  for  the  plant  toi^  ' 

m  -  *' 

Career  Exploration  in  grades  9  and  10  involves  providing  opportunities  Jorsifudents  t 

ence  firsthand  a  job  or  careec  of  their  choice.  Again,  it  is  emphasized  that  tHfe  chi>ice  ijS  err 

to  the  student  to  chodse  a  particular  career  field  of  interest.  >^  v        -  \ 

In  the  9th  grade,  each  student  spends  one  week  at  the  AshtabdSl^nty  Joint  Voca^^ial  SchOTi 
in  a  class  chosen  by  the  student  as  a  possible  vc3^f?onal  interest.  ^""^  /  * 


ufiac^ 
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^  ^he  st^de^Vii  iare  bused  to  the  Joint  Vocational  School  after  the.regular  vocational  students 
have, eampleted  their  daily  class  schedule.  During  the  week  spent  at  tf)^  Joint^ Vocational  School, 
the  vocational  school  instructors  get  the  students  aqtively  involyed  in  projects  related  to  the  fields 
the  students  have  chosen  as  their  interest  areas.  illtl^V 


In  the  10th  grade,  students  could ^oose  to  spend  up  to  one yvl^^  in  ajob  or  profession  of 
^ their  choice.  The  jol^ior  professicJh^posen  included,  but  werd  not.lifiw|5&8  to:  ^Secretarial,  con- 
struction, trades,  veterinary  medicine,  aerial  photography,  teaching,  an8l%any  more.  This  program 
actively  involved  over  160  sophomores.  *  '         ; .  v     ,  ^«     /  ' 

Also,  in  Career  Exploration,  teachers  were  involved  in  blending  the  concepts  of  career  education 
into  the  established  curriculum.  This  included  spending  time  discussing  specific  Mnds  of  employment, 
having  speakers  talk  to  classes,  and  having  students  do  written  research  papers  on  careers  as  class  proj- 
ects. 


Outcomes  ^  ^ 

The  concepts  of  Career  Education  at  the  secondary  school  have  been  so  well  incprporated  into 
the  curriculum  that  many  other  schoql  districts  have  called,  written,  and  visited  to  learn^and  borrow 
from  the  experience  and  success  of  career  education  in  the  Geneva  area  schools. 
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589  JUNIOR  HIGH  STUDENTS  PARTICIPATE 
IN  CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAM 


Defiance,  Ohio 


Circumstances 

Dennis  Gable,  Career  Coordiaattfi^^^flhe  Defiance  Career  Development  Program,  reviewed  the 
activities  of  grades  7-10  infthe  following  statement: 

The  main  goal  of  tlfre  orientation  phase  of  career  development  is  to  Expose  students  to 
many  differenypD  titl^  Teachers  have  accomplished  this  goal  during  the  year  by  dis- 
cussing diffTrertt^  The  discussions  have 
been  centered  Ground  the  seyen  developmental  areas  of  self,  economics,  decision  making, 
employability  and  work  adjustment,  education  and  training,  world  of  work,  and  individual 
and  environment. 


The  diifcussions  pro^e  students  with  the  opportunity  to  relate  their  own  interests,  skills, 
Igl^ibilities  to  those  required  by  specific  occupations'. 


Eighth  grade  students  took  part  in  the  second  annual  "Career  Awareness  Day."  Speakers 
covering  19  occupations  visited  the  junior  high  to  discuss  the  good  and  bad  points  of  their 
professions.  Orientation  to  work  was  also  accomplished  throqjjltexperiences  received  on  16 
field  trfps  and  from  the  information  shared  by  the  32  guest  speakers  who  visited  through- 
out the  year. 

The  main  goal  of  the  exploration  component  is- to  give  students  the  opportunity  to  gain' 
a  firsthand  view  of  a  job  in  which  they  have  expressed  an  interest.  This  year,  all  freshmen 
have  gone  through  the  Career  Planning  Program  with  Mr.  Crowell,  Junior  High  counsel<|r^, 
TheT^jSuUs  of  this  program  helpje^j  studenjs  as  they  planned  theiL^xploration  experience. 
Th6\career  development  staff  arranged  321  individual  student  efplorations  throughout 
^!s  school  year.  ^  ' 

Sophomores  took  pdrt  In  the  Career 'Month  concept  at  the  high  school.  Careers  relating 
to  a- specific  subject  area  wpe  emphasized^thriugl^t  the  month.  During  the  month, 
guest  speakers  and  f  ie^  tcjps  demonstrated  tq  stude^s  how  their  subject  matter  was  being 
utilized  in  the  noffMlJ^outine  of  specific  occupations.  As  a  culmination  to  the  activities, 
students  werf  pffere<rt^^  opportunity  to  explore  any  career  they  were  exposed  to  during 
that  month.  *    .  :  / 

The  Career^Dev^lopment  office  arranged  55  f feld  trips,  49  guest  speakers  and  321  individual 
explorations  iyi  the  Explpration  Component  during  the  school  year.  ^ 


Process 

A  sample  of  the  activities  in  which  students  in  grades  7-10  participated  in  exploring  careers 
followsi 
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Students  helped  to  provide  a  recognition  banquet  for  senior  citizens  who  are  active  in  the 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program, 

•  Eighth  grade  industrial  arts  students  visited  The  Kitchen  Center  where  they  learned  about 
planning,  seleqjing  and  building  kitchen  cabinets  and  accessories,  and  about  factors  \A/hich  influence 
costs  of  pro'ciucing  cabinets.  r 

•  A  ninth  grade  earth  science  class  trip  to  Ohio  Caverns  provided  the  opportunity  for  students 
to  see  stalactite  and  stalagmite  formations  and  to  learn  about  the  history  and  development  of  caverns, 
as  well  as  about  the  tareers  and  part-time  jobs  (e.g.,  park  manager,  geologist,  tour  guide) 'required  for 
their  operation.  . 

•  fiighth  grade  classes  wrote  and  produced  several  films  as  a  means  of  exploring  the  film  media. 
Studentf^filled  all^the  necessary  jobs  related  to  writing,  acting,  film^'ing,  props,  cos^mes,  etc. 

•  Industrial  arts  classes  visited  a  display  of  model  machine  tools  at  the  National  Bank  of 
Defiance.  The  display,  arranged  by  Zeller  Corporation,  allowed  the  students  to  see  \n  accurate  detail  , 
and  realism  a  mock-up  of  a  machinfe  tool  industry  typical  of  those  responsibljrfor  the  development 
of  our  modern  technical  world.  The  display  helped  show  how  industries  of  tms  type  have  increased 
our  productivity  while  lowering  unit  costs  of  products. 

•  Seventh  grade  math  classes  explored  various  job  titles  of  their  own  choosing.  Each  student 
completed  a  worksheet  which  required  him  or  her  to  consult  a  sourde,  such  as  the  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook  to  answer  several  pertinentquestions  concerned  with  the  occupation  they  wished 
'to  investigate.  Then,,after  each  student  had  <:onlpjetfyd  the  worksheet,  they  orally  presented  their  , 
findings  to  the  class. 

ft^  • 

•  Ninth  grade  industrial  arts  classes  toured  Dotco,  Inc.,  of  Hicksvill^  Dotco  is  a  very  modern 
ji^rgducer  of  pneumatic  tools.  While  touring  Dotco,  the  students  saw  nearly  all  phases  of  the  produc- 

^^^ioi^;  assembly,  testing,  heat  treating,  and  inventory  an$|  shipping.  Students  were  able  to  see  numeri- 
Vallucbntrdlled  machinery  and  the  latest  in  testing  and  measurement: 
.  -^'N.      "  ^ 

,  •  fftft^h-gradahome  economics  classes  walkerd  to  Monique's  Fabric  Store  for  a  tour.  They  were 
shown  differentfabrtes,  notions,  and  patterns,  and  given  a  lesson  gn  costs  of  ready-made  garments  ' 
versus  home  sewing*  \ 

X 

•  The  librarian^at  Defiance  Junior  High  School  "employs"  24  to  30  student  aides,  who  are 
required  to  submit  applications,  teaser  recomnriendations,  parental  permission  an(%^hool  records 
(attendance  and  grades).  Those  students  who  are  selected  receive  a  four-page  brochure  which  pro- 
vides detailed  instrucyorts  for  performing  the  various  library  duties.  ^ 

During  the  trajning'session  the  librarian  demonstrate^  the  various  duties  assistants  will  be 
scheduled  to  perfpj^m.  Each  week  there  is  a  new  duty  sche^lule  posted.  These  duties  are  system- 
atically rotated  among  the  stul^nts  working  each  period  so  thai|(pach  assistant  performs  all  routines 
during  the  colirs^f  a  month.  Extra  duties  are  specifically  assigned  as  needed. 


Since  this  system  has  been  addtrtad  the  vgork  of  the  library  runs  more  smoothly  and  the  studen'ts, 
also  gain  worthwhile  vocational  experiences. 

•  To  make  students  more  aware  of  theV^Y^    which  business  and  economics  influence  their 
lives,  "Project  Business"  wasinitiated  inlbventh  grade  math  classes. 
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Two  local  businesses^doresed  the  project.  Mr.  Lorenz  from  the  National  Bank  and  Mr.  Klein 
and  Mr.  Fillinger  from  Home.Savings  and  Loan  came  in  once  each  week  to  discuss  and  explain  a^eas 
of  interest  to  the  sjtudents.  The  topics  included  economics,  stock  market  operations,  consumerism, 
career  choi<?es,  and  business  ownership. 

Stifdents  took  field  trips  to  the  local  money  institutions,  followed  stock  prices  over  an  eight- 
week  period,  played  a  simulation  game  in  which  they  functioned  as  stock  brokers,  interviewed  people 
in  different  careers,  and  examined  the  different  aspects  of  a  local  business. 

•  Bookkeeping  I  classes  heard  a  certified  public  accountant  describe  the  steps  in  reaching  his 
status  and  the  work  he  does  as  a  CPA.  / 

•  Bookkeeping  1 1  students  visited  the  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company's  comdiuter  center  where 
they  were  given  an  excellent  presentation  on  the  conriputer  and  its  prqgramming.  j 

•  After  a  study  of  office  careers,  secretarial  practice  classes  visited  the  home  office  of  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Fort  Wayne.  In  observing  various  phases  of  office  work, 
the  students  were  impressed  not  only  with  the  responsibility  but  also  with  the  importance  of  each 
employee's  job  as. well  as  the  modern  office'dqwipment  and  methbds  of  production.  A  clerical  em> 
ployment  representative  reviewed  the  appl^tion  form,  employment  policies,  opportunities  for  ad- 
ditional educatidh  arlgj^training,  and  pPomotipns. 

•  Aajncome^tix  unit  was  included  in  ointh  grade  general  Mwpess.  Each  student  received  a 
copy  of  the  1977  edition  of  "Understanding  Taxes"  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  They 
studied  the  FederaKTax  System  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day  with  special  emphqsison 
SN^ere  our  tax  mdney  comes  from  and  how  it  Js  spent.  The  unit  conceded  with  the  students 
learning  how  to  fill  out  a  1 040A  income  tax  return.  ^ 

•  French  sxudenXUjf^ta  field  trip  to  the  Toledo  Museum  Sf  Art  in  November  to  viilf'^he 
"Age  of  Louis  XV''ji(niBropn,  f  rench  culture  during  the  59  year  reign  of  Louis  XV  was  presented 
through  "history"  iSintings,  portraits,  scenes  from  everyday  li^e  and  landscapes. 

Follo>/i/^up  classroom  wbrk  includecf  exf^loration  of  job  possibilities  in  the  field  of  art  and  of 
museum  management  and  a  slide  presentatiofl^jof  the  Louirre  and  several  of  its  greatest  treasures. 

.  •  History  classes  have  been  studying  the  industrial  re^lution.  To  give  the  students^ajjetter 
feel  for  labor  and  management  problems,  the  Srjmulati^jp|Bme  "Settle  or  Stiik^"  A^^^^^  The 
students  wire  drvidod  into  groups  representing  either  lawr  or  management  The ¥^s  y^ie  set  and 
a  situation  was  given  to  them.  The  gafnfijdid  a  good  job  of  demonstratindfihfr  give-and-take  involved 
^rn  negotiation^.  StiJbbornness  was  shown  on  both  sides  of  the  table.  The  students  toarned  many 
terms  that  diri^tly  relate  td^labor  and  union  negotiations. ,  ^  ^  ^ 

•  In  English  class  each  student  prepares  a  portfolio  containing  a  resume  and  letters  of  recom>  ^ 
lendation  frorn  four  references  vyhich  is  presented  at  a  mocj$Job  interview  with  an  area  employer 
elected  by  thfe  student.  The  personj^^j^g^  "interviews"  the  student, 

provides  a  samplejob  applip^^ionic^^a^BBp^^  the  student  through  the  business  facility.  ^ 

•  --Ninth  grade  industrial  arts  students.y*refl)le  to  partto^pj^    a  discussion  group  which 
stressed  attitudes  toward  work  and  the  res^onsibilitiesiE^^i^^  Presenting  information  on 

»  what  an  employer  expats  from  employees  were  two  re'pr<^Wtatives  of  General  Motors  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  Employment  Office. 
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•  The  responsibilities  and  routine  of  a  bookkeeper  were  explored  by  accounting  classes  through 
the  use  of  a  business  simulation  set.  Student^  '1<ept  the  books"  for  a  stereo  retail  store  for  a  fiscal 
period.  Students  soon  becanne  aware  of  the  innportance  of  accuracy  and  neatness  in  keeping  records. 
In  addition,  from  the  accounting  standpoint,  students  were  able  to  see  how  the  information  on 
financial  statements  can  be  used  by  the  owner  to  measure  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a  business. 

» 

•  Tenth  grade  students  visited  Johns-Manville,  General  Motors  and  the  Toledo  Art  Museum. 
Students  in  urban  civilizathQn  classes  identified  job  titles  in  the  processing  industries  while  tTte  stu- 

-^0S^^  of  world  history  touring,the  museam  identified  jobs  relating  to  history  and  museum  work. 

•  Shop  classes  took  a  trip  to  Libbey  High  School  in  Toledo  where  students  had  the  opportunity 
to  experience  a  small  foundry  in  operatron.  They  enjoyed  learning  about  the  making  of  patterns, 
molds,  and  castings. 

« 

(Activities  designed  by  Randall  Redington  and  Dennis  Gable.) 
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FRESH  PRODUCE  MARKETING  INDUSTRY  SERVES  SCHOOLS 

Toledo,  Ohio 


7-12 


Circumstances 

,  More  than  a  year  of  research,  script  writing,  filming  and  sound  recording  has  culminated  in  \he 
introduction  of  "It  Could  Be  You,"  a  career  education  slide-tape  package  for  junior  and  semor  high 
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students.  The  seven  and  a  half  minute  program  focuses  on  more  than  50  careers  in  the  produce  in- 
dustry ranging  from  neighborhood  hucksters  to  government  agricultural  researchers. 


The  project  was  financed  by  the  S.  Metzger  Company  on  behalf  of  the  Fresh  Produce  Industry 
Education  Program.  It  was  compiled  and  written  by  Fred  Grimm,  former  area  supervisor  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service.  Gordon  Ward  of  WSPD-TV  is  the  narrator  of  the  program,  and 
Jama  Roman,  career  development  supervisor,  served  as  consultant  to  the  project. 

■«( 

ObjiBtives  ^ 

The  S.  Metzger  Company  produced  the  slide-tape  teaching  package  as  a  community  service  to 
the  schd&tss^nd^the  fresh  produce  marketing  industry. 

Linkages /Participants 


Fresh  Produce  Industryjsflucation  Program. 

Former  area  supervisor     the  Cooperative  Extension  Servic^;  . 

Jama  Roman,  Career  Development  Supervisor. 


Process 

Thfeguidfe  that  accompanies  the  slide-tape  p«s6ntation  contains  suggested  classroom  and  field 
trip  p6$sibilities  in  the  produce  in^lustry  for  eleme^ary,  junior  high  and  senior  high  students.  An 
agricultural  cooperative  has  been  estabUehed  at  Point  Place  Junior  High  fthool  under  the  leadership 
of  Paul  Heintschel  and  another  coooj^tive  has  been  operational  at  Riverside  School  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Janet  Flannigan.  ^  . 

•  "Will  Q^nslceepfora  week?"  "How  many  quarts  will  4ya  pints  make?"  "Wogld^ther^be 
more  profit  if  1^  bought  loose  apples  or  in  three  pound  bags?"  "How  much  should  the  cucumbers 
be  marked  up  to  make  a  15%  profit?"  These  are  some  of  the  questions  heard  in  the  latest  caieer 
project  undertaken  by  the  eighifegrade  students  of  Janet  Flannigan,  as  they  became  ''jobbers"  for 
the  &  Metzger  Company,  a  wholesale  distributor  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  students  used 
their  mathematical  skills  to  establish  mark-ups  based  on  weekly  wholjwiile;  prices.  When  dealrngf 
directly  with  customers,  students  totaled  the  bills  and  made  change; ^jwWents  brushed  up  on  their 
manners  and  salesmanship  when  confronted  by  consumer  complaints  arid  beamed  proudly  when 
complimented  on  their  products.  The  students  assumed  responsibrli]ty  for  checking  wholesale  prices, 
determining  sale  prices  and  packaging  and  delivering  the  prockice^^ 

•  Students  in  the  Point  Place  Economics  Club,  advised  by  Paul  Heintschel,        set  up  a4Dros- 
perous  business.  Inspired  by  a  recent  trip  to  S.  Metzger  Company,  a  wholesale  disflroutor  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  the  club  established  "Heintschel's  Fryit  and  Vegetable  Co-op."  The  students 
purchased  case  quantities  of  various  fruits  and  vegetables  at  wholesale  prices,  then  packaged  and 
priced  them,  and  sold  them  in  the  community.  The  students  are  reinvesting  the  profits  in  the  busi- 

.  ness  tor  next  year's  economic  club  phDject.  , 

(Excerpted  from  "Career  Development  News,"  newsletter  of  the  Career  Development  Program, 
Toledo  Public  Schools,  Toledo,  Ohio,  May-Juner1977.) 
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JVS  CAI^EER  WEEK  REQUIRED  FOR  NINTH  GRADE 

Geneva,,  Ohio 


"The  Career  Week  at  the  Joint  Vocational  School  Program  for  providing  'hands-on'  experience 
for  freshmen  and  sophomores  is  still  being  refined  for  the  most  effective  format,"  explained  super- 
intendent William  Porter. 


^^y-M^  clarified  that  the  experience  has  been  offered  five  separate  times,  each  in  a  slightly  different 
w^ay,  in  an  effort  to  find  jhe  rhost  successful  approach. 

The  superintendent  weht  onjto  say  that  the  first  tim^  it  was  offered,  it  was  made  available 
during  released  school  time  for  those  interested  only.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  participated 


The  second  time  it  was  held  in  addition  to  the^ 
Forty-eight  enrolled. 


Tar  school  day  only  for  those  interested. 


The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  time,  the  week  was  mandatory  to  all  freshmen  on  released  school 
time.  Approximiftely  three  hundred  sh#red  the\pxperience  each  year. 

"Itappears  that  the  most  worthwhile  apprdbch  will  be  to  require  participation  in  the  freihman 
year  to  be  sure  that  each^ji^kilh  g^^  firsthand  experience  of  career  possibilities  at  the 

JVS/'  stated  Robert  Taylor^ program  digsctor.  ^  • 

"Then  in  their  sophomore  year,  we  would  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  any  student 
who  desires  a  second  week  of  'hands-on'  activity  in  a  different  career  area  of  interest  for  his  future." 

The  director  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  many  opportunities  being  made  available  to  the 
Geneva  students  through  the  vocational  school  in  this  program. 

"The  staff  and  administrators  at  the  JVS  have  gone  all  out  to  make  this  progran1>ffective  and 
we  are  grateful  to  therri  for  career  experiences  they  have  made  possible  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
school.'' 
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/    Chapter  VII 
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^ .     .  >   

$  CAREER  EXPLORATION  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

John.Burch  Artis  and 

James  F:  Jewett  •  ^  *  •  *   .  ^ 

Thornridge  High^Schodl  ,  *  V 

15000  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 
Dolton,  llliniois  60466 
(312)  596:1000  . 


Circunistances 

Many  students  who  are  interested  in  the  social  services  are  not  aware  of  the  exact  nature  of 
specific  occupations  in  the  field.  Because  most  social  services  positions  require  postsecondary  train- 
ing, it  is  important  that  interested  students  be  provided  with  firsthand  information  during  their 
high  school  years.  '  *  -  • 

*  Objectives 

.  '  '     "  ■ 

To  provide  an  opportunity  to  experience  directly  the  daily  routine  bfi^ious  careers.  To  ^ 
experience  several  career  choices  witt>in  a  given  year.  ^  -4^ 


Linkages/Participants 

Dolton  Police  Department 
Dolton  Fire  Department 
Cook  County  Legal  Aid 


Thornton  Town^ip  Youth  Commission 
Sandridge  Nature  Center 
Several  area  schools  * 


Processes 


StudgiTts  choose  a  ni^ximum  of  four  sites  and  a  minimum  of  two,.  They  are  then  placed  out^ 
side  of  fhe^hool  with  someone  working  cfirectly  in  the  field.  Work  sitfes  are  encouraged  to  allow 
students  to  actually  participate  on  the  site.  Students  are  not  paid.  They  experience  several  differ-  ' 
ent  work  sites  in  a  given^ar.     ^  ^  H  ^ 
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/,  •  .  T^e  program  has  beep  in  existence  for  three  years.  Seventy  five^  students  have  taken' part  over 
-thS^se  three  years.  Approximately  45  students  are  novy  in  college  or  some  technical  training  prepar 

ing  to  enter  fi€<d5  that  are  directly  vt\aXeti  to  our  program.  Public  reaction  has  been  very  good  and 

work  sites  have  willingly  pjtficipated  in. our  program. 

,  In  addition,  the  put^  relations  vaJye  regarding  student  attitudes  toward  police  a»d  oth^r 
publ\c  officials  has  been  excellent.  Students  who  have  worked  with  the  police  have  developed 
very  positive  view  of  police  work  au'd  shared  Xh^X  view  witti  jpther  students. 
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SMALL  DISTRICT  PROVIDES  MULThOCCUPATIONALCO-OP 


Thomas  X  Kieffer,  Career  Education  Coordinator  > 
Ogden  Jmgh  School  '  * 

Ogder/'lowa  50212 

(515)  275-2289^'  .       .  •  y 

Circumstarrtes  *  ^  " 

'  ./ 

Ogden^'High  School  se\^  a  ^arsely  populated  area  (total  school  district  enroHn»5^nt,  900- 
K  6,  480;  7  8,  140;  9  1  2,  280)  where  agriculture  and  manufacturing  are  the  predomifiant  indus- 
tries. Upon  graduation  about  half  the  students  seek  jobs  (90%  successfully  in  1976)  and  half  pur- 
sue further  education. 


Objectives 


Th^  agreement  between  training  station  and  student  is  designed  to  permit  the  student  to  gain  / 
practical  knowledgis  and  experience  in  a  specific  occupation. 


Process 


In^the  1977-78  school  year  36  students  are  receiving  training  provided  by  34  different  firms, 
in  most  cases  for  three  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week  (see  "Agreement  for  Assignment"  following). 

Students  participating  in  this  multi-occupational  cooperative  program  are  members  of  the 
school's  Career  Education  Club  which  carries  out  community  service (^ifojects  such  as  moving 
books  into  the  new  library.  The  Club  also  sponsors  a  Bosses'  Night  in  spring  for  the  employers  in 
the  program. 


Sample  used  by  this  school  follows. 
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 Sarrlple  1  

AGREEMENT  FOR  ASSIGNMENT  . 

of 

CO-OPERATIVE  CAREER  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 

from 

OGDEN  COMMUNITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Ogden,  Iowa 

Stanley  R.  Friesen,  Principal  Thomas  J.  Kieffer,  Co-ordinator 

The  _wilL  permit    

Training  Agency  Student 
to  enter  their  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  practical  knowledge  and  experience  in 

the  occupation  of  from  

Beginning  Date 

to   .  This  training  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  training 

Closing  Date 
outline  and  the  following  conditions: 

1.     The  student,  while  m  training,  shall  be  deemed  a  student-learner  and  shall  progress 
from  job  to  job  in  order  to  gain  experience.  The  time  schedule,  as  indicated  in. the 
training  outline,  shall  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  Safety  inst^uction  shall  also 
be  included  on  the  training  autline.  Safety  taught  in  the  related  class  shall  be  cor- 
related with  the  safety  emphasis*on  the  job. 

r    '  '     '  .  .    '  / 
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Sample  1  (Continued) 


2.  '  The  training  agency  wiU  prbvide  not  less  than  15  hours  p^rj^^^^of  training^which 

will  be  primarily  accomplished  during  the  school  day  hours.  »    '  , 

3.  The  schopi  will  provide  instruction  in  the  technical  and  related  subjects. 

4.  The  trainee  agrees  to  furnish  the  training  agency^  if  requested,  a  copy  of  a  physical 
examination  (30)  days  prior  to  the'beginning  of  training. 

5.  The  trainee  shall  carry  schoor  insurance  or  other  approved  healt|[i  and  accident 
coverage.  a. 

In  the  event  of  illness  or  emergency,  the  trainee  must  notify /(I )  fhk  training  super- 


viscyi6^nd  (2)  the  co  ordinator  by  8:30  a.rn. 


7.  The  trainee  will  adhere  to  all  rules  and  . regulations  of  "the  training  agency  and  make 
every  effort  tp  report  for  work  promptly. 

8,  The  trainee  may  participate  in  extra-curricular  school  activities  if  permission  is 
secured  from  training  supervisor  and  co-ord,|natQr  in  advance.      "  , 

'  9.   The  training  agency  agrees  to  dismiss  any  trainee  who  drops  out  of  schbol  during 
the  training  period. 

.    \        ,  'i  "■' 

10.   All  complaints  by  either  the  training  si^pervisor  or  the  student-learneFi  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  co-ordinator  for  adjustrri^nf.  ^,  J  ^ 


(Training  Supervisor)  (Studenth 


fCo-ordinator)  (Parent)  ^  . 
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TRAINllMG  AGREEMEJMTS  PROVIDE  STUDENTS 
WITH  SKILLS  AND  MONEY 


Evelyn  B.  Watson,  Marketing  and  Distributive 

Education  Teacher 
Fnariklin  County  Area  Vocational  Education  Center 
1 106  f  a^t-Main  Street 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 
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Circumstances 


The  cooperative  agreements  designed  by  thje.  Franklin  County  Areg- Vocational  Education 
Center  nieet  the  need  to  have" an  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  cooperatfve  training. and  what 
is  expected  of  the  employer,  school  and  student,  y  •  - 


.Objectives 


The  primary  objective  of  the  agreejnents^^s  to  provide  on-the-job  experience  for  students  in 
marketing  ahd  distribution.      .  i:        '   ^  *  •     '  ^ 

Linkages/Participants 

^Many  retail  establishments,  incluiiing 


Sears 

Krogers 

Gateway 


Belk-Slmpspn 
Morrison's  Cafeteria 


Process 


The  Vocational  Center  usually  places  between  10  and"l5  students  each  year.  Students  worK  at 

t  \t   .     .  . 


least  15  hours  per  week  for  the  school  year 

Center  staff  works  closely  with  an  Advisqry  Committeamade  ujb.of  representatives  from  the 
various  retail  and  service  businesses,  «i/ho  helped  design  the  training. ^refefY^^   the  plati  outline,  and 
the  guide  sheet-'for  the  evaluatiqn  form  (see  Samples  oif  fotfJJwing  pagesJ.  :^  >  -  . 


The  Disti;ibutive  Education  Club  Program  is  a  very  vital  part  of  tfie  ^takprogram,^usiness^ 
people  serve  as  speakers  for  programs,  advisors  for  studies  in  marketi^^;prQjects^nd  as  judges  and 
trainers  for  projects.  The  training  stations  have  sponsored  full-page  spreads  ajDOUt  tf^  pr9grarn  in 
the  local  newspapers.  :        '  ;   ,  ! 


Outcomes 


V 


The  training  agreement  fosters  understanding  of  what  is  expected. of  students  by  the  em^rloyer . 
and  tht  school,  ,  .  '  '  ^ 


Problems 


The  initial  agreement  was  not  inclusive  enough.  It  had  rabe  revised  to  spell  out  student 
responsibility.     '  ^  '       (  -  ■ 


Samples  of  forms  used  by  thi 


y^enter  fol 


low. 
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Part'jrime 


Sample  1 


7. 


DESCRIPTION  OF.TRAINrNG  STATION 

^Franklin  County  Area  Voc.  Bd.  Center 

1106  Main  Street       ,  - 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  4060'f 


NAME 
DAtE 


D. 
E. 


Name  of  Owner 


Name  of  Trainrng Sponsor 


Broad  Areas  of  "On-The-Job"  Experience; 


1. 
2. 


7 


>  ■ 


.y  ■ 


A.    Title  of  Occupation 

'  .   -  '  ^  ] 

i 

'  y       ■       '                            '        '      .           .  '  . 
R.     Name  and  Address  of  TraininaStatibn  ^ 

■  ^   ■  ■■  

1/ 

7 


Sampic^Continued) 

F.    Outline  of  "OnTheJob"  Experience:  . 
1. 


A. 
B. 


C.  • 

,/  - 


D. 


2. 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 


A: 

B.. 

c. 

b.  - 


G.     Individual  Study  Re(^^ences  Available: 

Classroom  Training  Statiiin 

-    .1. 


J. 

2. 
4. 


ft 

 ■  '  

V 

3.  •/ 

4.                                            "         .  . 

/.                              .  . 
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,  Sample  2 


TRAINING  AGREEMENT 

0 

The  employer  agrees  Jo  the  items  listed  below:      '  ^ 

Cl    To  provude  the  student  with  opportunities  ta^earn  to  do  well  3S  many  jobs  as  possible.- 
n  .  To  coach  the  student         ways  which  he  haa found  desirable  in  doing  his  work  and 

handling  his  probtety^.  ^  ^ 

□I   To  help  the  aoordinator  make  an  hones^^ppraisal  of  the  student's  performance  on  the  job 

at  the  end  of  specific  periods  agreed  upon. 

□  To  avoid  subjecting  the  student  t^  unnecessary  or  unusual  hazards. 

D    To  notify  the  parent  and  school  immediately  in  c^^  of  accident,  sickness,  or  any  other 
serious  problem  which  arises.  .  '  ^ 

□  To  permit  arid  expect  the  coordinator  to  confer  with  the  stDdent  for  a  reasonable  perfod 
oj'time  on  supervisory  visifs  to  the  business. 

□  To-notify  the  coordinator  before  dismissal  of  the  student  from  the  job. 

□  To  notify  the  coorjlinator.in  ease  of  student's  absences  from  work.  .  ^ 

□  .jDther       -   [  ^  ^ 


y      Signature  \         .  .   

The  student  agrees  to  the  ftems  listed  below:  ,   '  \ 

□  ^To  do  ar;^  honest  diy*s  Wo^k  according  to  his  ability,  recognising  that  the  employer  must 
profit  from  his  labor  to  justify  hiring  him.  '  *  ' 

□  To  keep  the  employer's  interest  in  mind  arid  to  be  punctual,  dependable,  an^d  loyal  (this 
inclu4es  advance  notice  of  nojl^iefing  able"  to  atterid  work:  also  called  co-op  cdordiinator). 

□  Jo  foHow  instructions,  avoid  unsafe  acts,  and  be  alert  to  unsafe  conditions. )    ^  I 

□  To  be  courteous  and  considerate  of  the  employer;  co-workers,  and  others.  '  / 
CZl^   To-keep  such  records  of  his  work  experience  and  to  mfake  sijch-reports  as  requir'ed  by 

thie^school.  ^        ^  * 

□  Not  to  go  to  work  wta#n  missing  relatedjclass  unless  given  permission  b^coordinatof. 

□  To  call  coordinator  in  case  he/she  is  absent  from  related  class^.  (Failure  to  dcfethis  will 
result  in  a  student's  being  suspended  from  work  one  (1)  day  for  the  first  offense:  ^t^ree 
(3)*days  for  tfie  second  offense:  and  dismissal  frofn  the  cooperative  program  for  t^e  third 
offente.)  -  j 

□  ^er  f  ■  .  ;       ;  -     ^      '  \  ;1. 


SignatiTre 


The  coordinator,  in  behalf  of  fhe  school,  agrees^o  the  iteras  Jisted  bel^w: 

□  To  visit  the  student  on  thejob^at  frequent  intervals  fpr  the^ purpose  of  finding  out  instrufc- 
•      tional  needs  and  insure  that  he  ^ts  most  of  his  exjeriience:  j        .      -  , 

□  To  show  discretion  at  the  time  and  circumstance  of  these  visits,  (especially  during  em^- 
gency  perit)ds,  when  work  \t  pressing.'  ^'  / 

□  ,  To  remember  that  nujch  of  tpe  information  gathered  at  the  business  is  cojpfidifentipl. 

□  To  ai^oid  incurring  any  personal  obligations  to  emptoyers.  * 
S    Other'  I     ^    ■      '      i   :  


Sample  2  (Continued) 
STUDENT  '/^ 
ADDRESS 
PWONE  fib; 


.COORDINATOR 
PHONE  NO. 


i 


EMPLOYER 
ADDRESS 
PHONE  N0._ 
ADDRESS 


Sample  3 


GUIDE  SHEET  FOR  MARKING  EVALUATION  SHEETS  -  "J^^ 

'   Franklin  County  Ai^pa  Voc.  Ed. 'Center  )  \ 

/  "    i   J 106  Main  Street        ,  . 


'Frankfort^  Kentucky  40601 


Depanment  of  Distributive  Education 


^1 


.  Coo*py^7?5n  (&  Tearhw&rk:  Is  the  student  willing  to  adjust  his  scf^edule  t(j/vour  jfceds?  Is  he 
cheerrtii  abput  accepting  work  assiopments?  Does  he  look  for  \A?aylto  be  helpfuWo  his  co- 
Awpr^ers?        ,  '  .  .   ^  '  \ 

-  >   -  •  ■ ,f  • .    >  '  ■        "  "  . 

Att^^ience  &  Prom^e^f:  Is  the  s^udent  always  on  the  job  when  he  is  supposed  to  be?  Is 
he'al^Sra^s  on  tjnne?  In  c^se  of  an  emergency,  does  he  call  to  inform  you  what  has  happened? 
If^rt™  off  .is  ne§ded,.dt>€S  he  makjp  aicrangennent^^pr^his  in  advance? 

Grooming^A  :^pffearancej'-^^  the  student  meet  the  standards  of  your  dress  code?  Is  he 
clean  and  welr^rooaiedl  Does  he  appeaPlto  have  had  enough  rest  before  coming  to  the  job? 

TrusWbrthy^Sk  Dependability:  Haye  you  foynd  the  student  to  be^honest?  Caayau  depend 

on  His  domg  a  job  vuell?'Can  you  depend  on  his  carrying  out  assignments.  Is  he  willing  to  accept 

e^lifa  responsibility?  \  ^ 

Alertness:  -goes  the  student  appear  to  be, aware  of  the  imp^ance  of  his  job?  Does  he  show 
^S^od  compr^ension  of  his  duties?  Bfoes  he  listen  well  and  ask  intelligent  questions? 

.      '  V      ^  \  • 

Courtesy  and  Tact:  Does  the  student  use  good  manners  toward  customers,  fellow  employees 
.  ^nd  ^upervisQrs?Ms  he  tactful  in  whatlie  says? 

OisiS^eetness  (as  to  talketiveness):  Does  the  student  willingly  accept  the  duties  assigned  to 
him?  Does  he  accept  them  as  opportunities  to  improv^f^imself? 


Saniple  3  (Continued)  / 

....  ■  ' .  '  •  '  ^  / 

Favorable  Attitude  Toward  Wofk:  Does  the  student  willingly  accept  the  duties  Assigned  to  4^ 

him?  Does  he  accept  them  a^ opportunities  to  improve  himself?  *  . 

Persistence:  Does  the  student  stick  with  all  assigned  tasks, until  he  c(^mpletes  them?  Does  he 
give  extra  effort  if  a  task  is  hard  or  uninteresting?  "  ^ 

Self-Cdntrol:  Does  the  student  demonstrate  self-control  by  not  losing  his  temper  easily,  by 
not  sulking  vyhen  criticized?  Do^he  show  self-^control  in  the  manner  with  which  he  deals 
with  trying  customers  pr  fellow  employees? 

Ability  to  Learn  \ 
»  • 

FoHov\/s  Instructions:  Does  the  student  listen  well  and  do  exactly  what  he  is  told?* Does  he 
ask  intelligent  questions  at  the  time  instructions  are  being  given? 

•     -f  ^  -         '  ■  "  .  _ 

Shows  Wittingnhss  f6  Learn:  boes  the  student  show  a' deep-spated  interest  in  learning  about 
his  job?  Does  he  ask  for  extra  help  in  learning  the  things  necessary  for  his  becoming  conrfpetent? 

Shows  Initiative:  Does  the  student  see  necessary  things  to  do  without  being  told?  Does  he 
present  ideas  for  doing  things  when  askedlSr  make  suggestions  on  his  own? 

*  •' 

Organizes  Work:  Is  the  student  able  to  place  work  in  a  sequence  of  priority?  Does  he  do^ 
first  things  first  and  go  back  to  seccfndary  assignment*? 

Quality  and  Quantity  of  Work  « 

Accurate:  Is  the  student  ^cci*ate  in  his'yvor^  involvin^details?  Does  he  make  change  and 
solve  merchandising  problems  acc^rately?-^         v  ^ 

Neat:  Is  the  student  orderly  and  clean  with  his  job  assignments? 

Thorough:  Does  the  student  show  a  consciousness  for  detail?  Is  the  job  complet-e  in  every 
respect  when  he  completes'hjs  task? 

Productive:  Is  the  student  above  or  below  average  in  the  amount  of  work  accomplished? 

Time-Conscience:  Does  the  student  use  his  time  well?  Is  he  canscientious  about/  using  time 
for  his  employer's  advantage?  Does  h^stay  busy?  ^ 

Proud  of  Work:  Does  the  student  demonstrate  pride  in  his  job  by  being  enthusiastic  about 
his  duties?       ^         *  - 

I 
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Sample  4 


 —  ^ 

EVALUATION  SHEET  FOR  COQPERATfV^  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Franklin  CountV  Ahea  Voca^icmal  Education  Center 
-  Telephone  695  3090  ^  ' 


NAME  OF  STUDENT 

EMPLOYER  ;._  

DATp  _|  ' 


'^GRADING  PERIOD  (circle  one)      1  2  3  4  5  6 


Circle  your  evaluation  of  the  following  qualities  of  the  student-learner  as  shown  on  the  job. 


PERSONALITY  TRAITS 

Cooperation  &  Teamwork 

,At^(&ndance  .&^romptness 

Grooming  &  Appearance 

Trustworthiness  &  Dependability 

Alert^ss  ^  . 

Courtesy  and  Tact 

Disc/reetness  (as  to  talkativeness) 

Favorabte  A?fitude  toward  V^ork 
* 

Persistence  .  ^ 

SelfControl 

ABILITY  TO  LEARN 

Follows  Instructions 
Shows  Willingness  to  Learn 
Shows  Initiative 
Organizes  Work 

QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY  OlF  WORK 

Worker  is: 


Inferior 


Accurate 
Neat 

Thorough  ' 
Productive 
Time-Conscious 
Proud  of  Work 


Poor 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2  • 


2 
2 

2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 

i 

2 


Average 


'  3 
^  3 
3 
"3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 

3 


3. 
3 
3 
3 

3- 


Good 


4 
4 
4 
4 

4; 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 


4 
4* 

4 
4 


4 
^  4. 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Superior 


5 
5 
5 
5 

5  ' 

5 

5 

5 

5 

& 


5 

5o 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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Sample  4  (Continued)  -  \ 

(  '  \ 

SKILLS      Please  check  any  otlh^  skil^  mi  which  the  sludonl  neecis  to  im^Vovt;  for  successful  performance     v  \ 


on  the  |ob 

I   1  Handwrjting 

I  1  SpeMing 

CJ     GreeUnq  Customers 

II  Sales  Techni(;ue 
[  1     Change  Making 


GENERAL  COMMENTS,  IF  ANY 


Ai  ithhietic 
English 

Using  the  Telephone 

Keeping  Records 

Cash  Register  &  Othei  Machines 


10-12 

STUDENT  5OUNCIL  CONTRACTS  WITH  SEED  COMPANY 

Royal  Valley  High  School 

Jackson  County^  Kansas 

^  * 

X  .  -  ^ 

Circumstances 

-A 

The  Garst  and  Thomas  Pioneer  Seed  Cgrn  Company  rents  farm  land  in  northeastern  Kansas 
foF  the  purpose  of  producing  hybrid  seed  porn.  Since  1975  the  company  has  had  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining workers  who  would  do  the  seasonal  labor  of  detassling  the  corn.  To  alleviate  this  problerfi, 
the  company  advertised  the  work  as  an  ideal  way  for  class  projects  to  make  moniey.  A  counselor  at 
Royal  Valley  High  School  saw  the  advertisement  and  decided  that  seasonal  work  was  an  oppor- 
tunity^to  give  students  actual  experience^n  the  work  world.  In  June  1976,  the  counselor  contracted 
with  Pioneer  Seed  Corn  Company  to  detassle  50  acres  of  corn.  ' 

Objectives 

1 .  '    To  offer  students  an  opportunity  to  obtain  Work  e:j<perience. 

2.  To  foltow  o<;ders  and  instructions  fro^  a  foreman.  ^        ■   ^  ^ 
^  3.     To  complete^cbntract  agreements. 

\ 
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4.     To  understand  the  biological  factors  of  producing  hybrid  seed  corn. 

5. ,    To  experience  inspection  of  work  by  compfiny  officials.  ,  , 

6.     To  experience  the'importance  of  team  cooperation  for  completing  ^  job, 

7*     To  meet  specified  requirements  of  job  completion  before  securing  payment;  i.e.,  a  99 
^  ,        percent  removal  of.  tassels  from  the  corn  sta'lVs  within  the  assigned  acreage  wa^  expected 

Linkages/Participant; 

Garst  and^Thomasl^ioneer  Seed  Corn  Company/Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Process 

In  1976  after  reading  the  Pioneer  Seed  Corn  Company's  advertisement  for  seasonal  labor,  a 
counselor  at  Royal  Valley  High  School  contacted  the  Pioneer  Company  representative  in  north 
eastern  Kansas  and  told  him  he  would  Like  to  use  the  seasonal  work  as  a  prajftct  for  raising  money 
for  the  high  school's  student  council  while  giving  students  the  opportunity  to  experience  the  yvork 
world.  He  then  suggested  the  project  to  the  members  of  the  student  council  Who  liked  the  idea  as 
a  different  way  of  raising  money  for  the  council  and  school.  It  was  agreed  that  i^the  student 
council  got  the  contract,  ea,ch  council  member  would  put  in  at  least  one  eight-hQik  day .  The 
Pioneer  Seed  Company  gave  the  Counselor  and  student  council  a  contract  for  detassling  50  acres 
of  seed  corn  to  be  done  in  July  of  the  following  summer. 

In  May  the  counselor  made  up  a  schedule  of  the  student  council  members'  summer  jdbs  and 
vacation  times,  if  any,  in  preparation  for  assigning  tentative  work  days.  On  July  2  the  corhpany 
notified  the  counselor  that  the  corn  was  ready  forxJetasseling  and  that  he  and  the  work  crew 
should  report  to  the  fields  at  7  S.m.  the  next  day.  This  short  notice,  due  to  the  importance  of  the 
stage  of  maturity  of  the  corn,  allowed  onetJay  to  organize  the  council  members  inio  a  work  crew 
for  field  work  the  next  day. 

The  corn  detasseling  job  took  10  straight  days,  rain  or  shine.  It  required  a  crew  of  13  workers 
and  a  foreman  to  ride  a  tractor-pulled  basket  tl/(rough  the  rows  of  corn,  often  in  100  degree  heat. 
A  field  representative  demonstrated  how  to  r6rriove  the  tassle  from  the  rows  of  female  corn  with- 
out damaging»the  stalks.  '       '  ^  - 

The  work  schedule  was  7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  with  30  minutes  for  lunch  which  had  to  be  pur- 
chased and  brought  by  the  worker.  Because  the  work  was  tedious,  radios  were  allowed,  Although 
they  tended  to  be  a  distraction  to  the  young  workers.  At  the  end  of  the  10  days,  an  extra  day  was 
required  for  meeting  the  requirement  of  99  percent  removal  of  the  tassels. 

r    ,     •  '  [  ' 

Payment  for  the  work  vyas  received  two  weeks  after  the  completion  of  the  job.  The  coun- 
selor and  those  council  members  vyho  worked  agreed  that  only  half  of  the  payment  should  go  to 
the  council  and  the  remainder  should  go  for  the  workers'  lunches  and  gas  to  get  to  and  from  the 
fields.  Approximately  $1J500  was  deposited  to  the  student  council  from  this  money-making  proj 
ect. 

■>  t 
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Problems 

1      Thfi  students  had  to  be  at  least  fourteen  years  old  before  the  company  would  hire  them. 

'  •  7,     The  heat  and  pressure  of  the  job  created  dissension  among  the  workers.  Attending  classes 
and  school  activities  .together  created  a  different  atmosphere  than  did  depending  on' each 
(        other  in  §  workihg  situation. 

3.  The  company  did  not  furnish  bathroom  or  water  faciKties-comforts  that  students  ex 

pected  and  felt  necessary. 

^     »•  ■     ,  _  '  » 

4.  A  day  to'day  change  in  the  students  who  made  up  the  crew  slowed  down  the  corn  de 
tasseling  because  it  took  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  procedure. 


Evaluation 

1.  The  students  experience  two  weeks  of  7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  work  days*.  .  approximately 
60  percent  of  the  student  council  group  remained  at  the  job. 

2.  The  students  understood  the  biological  aspects  of  hybrid  corn  .  .    because  only  the 
female  corn  was  detasseled,  all  students  were  ^ware,  of'the  genetic  cross  breeding  in  order 
to  produce  hybrid  corn.  .  ' 

3.  Ttie  contract  agreement  was  fulfilled  ,  .  .  thie  stude^s  participated  in  the  receipt  of  the 
payment  and  the  deposit  to  the  student  council  fund. 


4.  Mhe  studecits  experienced  company  inspection  bf  their  work  ...  the  expectation  af  99 
^^ercent  removal  of  tassels  v^s  not  met  on  the  first  inspection  by  company  officials. 
The  students  had  to  remove  tassels  for  an  additional  day  to  cover  the  50  acres. 


CAREER 
EMPHASIS 

LINKAGES 

SERVICES 
PROVIDED 

FIELD 

EXPERIENCES 

CAREER  DEVELOP 
MENT  FACTORS 

PLACEMENT 

Agriculture  & 
.  Natural 

Resources 
Environmental 
Control  > 

Business  & 
industry 

J  ■ 

-m  

Advisory  &  ^ 
.  Consultina 
tareer  Guiaance/ 

Counseling 
Hands  on 

Experiences  * 

Work  Experier^t»- 
'   Explorat  ion 

-^ttitudes  & 

s^a  1  u  es 
En\ironment 
1  nterpersonal 

Relations 
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MASTER  CHEF  TRAINS  STUDENTS 
IN  KITCHEN  AND  DINING  ROOM  SKILLS 


Gordon  Bute 
Alma  Hotel 
Alma,  Kansas 
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Circunidpnces  /  % 

^   \,    •     ' .  /  ^  -    V     .     "  *  ■» 

.    Alma^Kah^s;    aranchingxornmunitv  of  900  inhabitants  in  the  heart  of  the  Flint  HlUs,. Ex- 
cept for  the  ranching  business^  a  cheese  factor^_^  and  3  cpuple  of  stores;  there  isVittJe.opportunity  ' 
fof'studenteareer^exploration  and  developmeot  in  the  town;  When  G^ordon  Bute  returned  to  his 
Vfbfne'to\Ntr     renovate  a  family  hotel,  he  initiated  a  vocationahprogram  completely  new  to  the 
entire  Flint  Hifte'region.  ^    *  ,\ 

Gordon J^i^e  set  out  to  develop  one  of  the  finest  eating  establi&hmeots  in  the  Midwest,  pf  ttie 
United  States.  Bute  was  a  master  chef  who  had  studied  wjth  some  of  America's  and  Eyrope^s  finest 
chefs;  but,  to  establish  his  own  dining  room  in  the  hotel,  h6  had  to  have  kitchen  and  dining  room 
help  who  were  trainefd  in  cuisine.  Instead  of  the  schools  going  to  him  to  provide  students  with  voca- 
tional ^Hferiences,  he  went  to  the  schools  to  offer  training  dnd  pay  to  those  who  wanted  to  learn'  * 
the  (preparation  and  serving  of  food.  .  ^  "  * 


Objectives  . 

1\     To.develop  salable  skills, 
*    2.     To  allow  students  to  participate  in  decision-rpiking  situations. 

3.  To  develop  a  cooperative  attitude  in  the  employees.  Teamwork  i;«^§s§^tial  in  kiti 
and  dining  room  work.  v^— '■^"^'''^ 

4.  To  demonstrate  that  excellence  in  the  product  is  required  in  cuisine,  - 


Linkages/Participants 

V 

Alma  High  School 


Process 

A  meal  at  the  Alma  Hotel  was  an  experience  that  the  average  person  who  frequented  restau- 
rants found  to  be  superb  eating.  The  hotel  was  a  small  stone  building  on  Main  Street,  It  once 
took  boarders,  but  ^ince  1887  has  only  served  meals  nearly  every  day.  With  the  return  of  Gordon 
Bute  to  save  his  family's  hotel  from  sale,  the  Alma  Hotel  dining  room  offered  and  improved  its 
continental  cuisine. 

To  assist  him  in  developing  this  type  of  eating  establishment,  Bute  hired  and  trained  twelve 
to  fifteen  male  students  in  the  art  of  cuisine.  Bute  developed  work  schedules  so  that  the  students 
could  return  to  classes  and  activities  at  the  local  high  school.  Although  students  were  responsible 
for  certain  aspects  of  the  preparation  and  serving  of  food,  they  became  familiar  with  each  othel's 
jobs,  so  they  could  trade  off  in  case  of  someone's  absence. 

The  guests  who  visited  the  Al  ma  Hotel  were  greeted  by  the  maitre'd  in  a  black  tuxedp*  Other* 
young  waiters  quietly  tended  the  tables  in  evening  jackets.  One  of  them  was  in  charge  of  pouring 
the  dry  sherry  for  the  guests.  Other  waiters  who  are  in  charge  of  the  linen  and  imported  crystal 
emptied  ashtrays  as  soon  as  they  were  used  and  replaced  a  smudged  plate  if  it  was  detected.  The 
guests  did  not  notice  the  inconspicuous  but  excellent  service.  The  service  was  quiet,  quick,  and 
polite. 
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In  the  kitchen  assisting  the  head  chef.  Bute  was  the  sauce  chef  who  blended  all  the  stocks. 
Preparation  for  the  evening  meals  took  the  student  cooks  and  chefs  all  day  to  cut  the  meats,  pre- 
pare t.he'sauces,:.cQbl  the  wine,  and  complete  all  the  duties  required  to  put  continental  cu.sme  on 
the  guests' tables.  .  " 

The  guests  ordered  and  student  cooks  and  kitchen  helpers  prepared  four  kinds  of  hor 
d'oeuvres'qysters  Rockefeller  (with  pureed  spinach  and  hollaindaise),  oysters  casino  poached 
hot-with  bacon  and  tomato),  escargots  (garljc,  butter,  spices),  and  quiche  (light  and  fluffy).  The 
next  course  was  pumpkin  soup  and  fresh  croutons  or  onion  soup  au  gratin  Students,  ^^der  Head 
Chef  Bute's  directiqn,  prepared  the  onion  soup  from  beef  and  chicken  stock  and  onions  cooked 
in  butter  for  hours  The  entrees  ordered  were  Veal  Marsala,  curried  salmon,  and  Long  Island  Bay 
Scallops  which  had  been  delivered  from  a  Kansas  City  Fish  Market.  A  student  waiter  poured 
Chablis  and  Margaux  Bord^au  without  disturbing  the  guests  dinners. 

To  complete  the  meal  a  student  waiter  brought  a  long  cart  to  the  guests'  table  to  prepare 
Cherries  Jubliee.  He  mixed  butter,  lemon,  oranges,  triple  sec,  cognac,  and  sugar  He  brewed.the 
fruit  juices,  butter,  and  liquers  in  a  skillet  over  an  open  flame,  then  added  the  cherries,  and  poured 
the  fruit  sauce  over  fresh  homemade  ice  cream. 

The  entire  meal  took  about  three  hours.  It  was  completed  with  coffee  and  liquer  in  a  quiet  ■ 
atmosphere  Only  then  did  the  head  chef  enter  the  dining  room  to  introduce  the  student  workers 
for  the  evening.  Those  from  the  kitchen  were  dressed  in  high  starched  purple  chef  hats  and  white 
smocks  the  head  chef  completed  the  introduction  with  the  following  quote:  "It  is  imposstble 
without  teamwork.  It's  a  'we'  operation.  It  must  be.  The  real  workers  are  in  the  kitchen.  I  can  t 
do  everything.  The  fellows  in  the  kitchen  are  superb  students.  We're  only  as  strong  as  the  weakest 
person  and  I  don't  think  we  have  a  weak  person.  Everyone,  from  the  cleanup  crew  to  me  must 
pull  his  own  weight." 


Problems 


1  '   The  art  of  cooking  was  not  accepted  as  a  vocation  for  young  men  in  the  small  com- 
munity,.although  the  majority  of  wiaters,  cooks,  and  kitchen  help  made  more  m  wages 
and  tips  than  did  their  fellow  students  who  worked  in  the  stores  and  service  stations. 

2.    ,  Accepting  the  demand  for  perfection  needed  in  cuisine  was  difficult  for  some  student 
workers.  i 


Evaluation 


1.     Students  will  be  employed.  One  student  graduated  from  high  school  and  became  kitchen 
manager  of  a  large  restaurant. 

2  The  Alma  Hotel  will  be  refined  into  one  of  the  finest  eating  establishments.  Charles 
Kuralt,  a  CBS  repcfrter,  gave  a  fifteen-minute  radio  report  on  the  happy  discovery  of 
continental  cuisine  in  Kansas. 

3  The  students  will  be  exposed  to  diverse  ways  of  life  in  addition  to  the  life  style  of  the 
ranching  community.  Learning  to  prepare  continental  food,  set  tables  with  fine  china, 
and  offer  service  with  impeccable  manners  are  part  of  the  job  at  the  Alma  Hotel. 
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CAREER 
EMPHASIS 

LINKAGES 

SERVICES 
PROVIDED 

FIELD 

EXPERIENCES 

Ci^EER  DEVELOP- 
MENT FACTORS 

t 

PLACEMENT  . 

Hospitality  & 
Recreation 

Business  &  ■ 
Industry  ' 

Curriculum 

Enrichment 
Employment 

Information 
Program  Planning 
Work  Study 
Equipment 

Provjslon 
Hands-On 

Experiences 

vWork  Experience 
Exploration^ 

// 

;'/: 
[// 

^  Attitude5& 
Values 
Career  Planning, 

Economic 

Understanding 
Interpersonal 

Relations 
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EXPLORATIOM  PROGRAM  ASSISTS 
ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED 


Indianapolis  Pu|jlic  Schools 
Indianapolis,  Indiana ' 


Circumstances 


Economically  disadvantaged  students  in  Indrapapolis,  Indiana,  had  limited  opportunity  to 
experiment  and  investigate  occupational  choices.  The  concept  held  about  oneself  and  his  or  her 
place  in  the  work -world  often  requires  more  time  to  develop  than  that  provided  in  the  regular 
nine-month  classroom  setting.  To  supplement  this,  the  AFL-CIO  Human  Resources  Development 
Institute  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  spon- 
sored a  Vocational  Ex^oration  Program  to  offer  economically  disadvantaged  students  extra  time  to 
raise  levels  of  aspiration  about  themselves  in  the  unknown  world  of  work. 


Objectives 


1.  To  familiarize  economically  disadvantaged  students  with  various  types  of  jobs  and 
apprenticeships  available  to  them. 

2.  To  provide  experience  in  job-related  matters,  such  as  work  records,  methods  of  opera- 
tions, and  labor-management  relations. 

3.  To  identify  areas  of  student  interest  through  vocational  interest  inventories  and  aptitude 
and  interest  assessment. 


Linkages/Participants 

Indianapolis  Public  Schools-Arsenal  Technical,  Crispus  Attucks,  and  Shortridge  High  Schools 
.    Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited  of  Marion'County  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
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Purdue  University 

Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Corrimerce 
National  Alliance  of  Businessnnen 
AFL-CIO 


Process 

In  July  and  August  of  1977,  ninety  economically  disadvantaged  students  in  the  Indianapolis 
Public  Schools  were  selected  from  three  inner  city  high  schools  to  participate  in  a  five-week  Voca-  - 
tional  Exploration  Program.  The  program  was  fund«^by  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
Washington,  D.C.  '  °^ 

For  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  program  the  students  received  tickets  for  public  transportation 
to  their  home  schools.  Then  they  used  their  first  paycheck.  On  some  of  the  days  the  students  met 
in  the  classroom  merely  for  attendance  checking;  on  other  days  the  entire  programming  occurred 
there.  ^  ' 

Classroom  activities  included  presentations  by  A/EP  coordinators,  private  sector  volunteers, 
and  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited.  Materials  from  k  pre-employment  training  program  for  under- 
privileged youth  developed  at  Purdue  University  werfe  used  in  the  class  sessions.  Additional  pro- 
gramming was  provided  at  the  exploration  sites.  ThfgWstruction  consisted  of  films,  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, demonstrations,  and  hands-on  experiences.  \ 

The  students  were  given  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  gj^^^  Battery.  They  also  com- 
pleted vocational  interest  inventories.  After  each  vocational  exHHon,  they  kept  a  VEP  log  which 
aided  in  identifying  areas  of  interest.  Interpretation  of  the  aptituefl^nd  interest  assessment  and  the 
VEP  log  entries  directed  students  in  thinking  about  realistic  career  decisions. 

A  local  Burger  Chef  restaurant  donated  lunch  for  the  students  the  first  and  final  days  of  the 
program.  For  the  rest  of  the  time,  the  students  obtained  hot  lunches  at  a  nearby  elementary  school 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Summer  Program.  One  occasion  the  students  were  served  steak 
in  the  executive  dining  room  at  one  vocational  exploration  site  and  served  in  the  cafeteria  at 
another. 

Thdtstudents  visited  over  thirty  businesses  and  institutions  where  employment  potential  exists. 
Of  specia^interest  was  L.  H.  Smith  Oil  Company,  fifty-ninth  largest  black  owned  business  in  the 
United  States.  Other  major  vocational  sites  visited  included  American  Fletcher  National  Bank, 
International  Harvester,  and  RCA.  Employee  react ionsjo  the  students  at  the  exploration  sites  were 
generally  positive.  Some  stated  that  it  was  an  excellent  idea  to  get  youth  into  places  of  employment 
so  that  they  can  begin  to  make  informed  career  plans  and  decisions. 


Problenns 

1.  Lectures  in  classroom  setting  did  not  hold  the  students'  attention. 

2.  Student  dress  was  not  always  acceptable  to  employees. 

3.  The  scheduling  of  students  at  the  businesses  in  groups  of  twenty  required  a  great  deal 
of  planning. 


r 
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Evaluation 

?  '1.     Am  students  were  assessed  according  to  the^ir  interests  and  aptitudes.  All  students  NA^ere 
given  vocatiqhal  interest  inventories.  The.results  were  sent  to  their  home  high  schools; 

2.    ,  Students  answered  questionnaires  about  their  impressions  from^their  experierK:es  ob- 
tained in  visiting  the  businesses-50  percent  were  positive.  . 


3.     Within  a  short  time  after  a  vjsit,  X\p  students  we^e'asked  to  bring  further  questions  about 
the  jobs  they  h^^l  observed  |f  tfte  ba^ine5i5^te.  More  than  50*  percent  n^ade  requests 
for  more  extensive  informati<!>n.  ? 
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TELELECTURE  UNIT  USED  FOR  CAREER  EXPLORATION 


Absarokee  High  School 
Absarokee,  Montana 


Circumstances 

Because  rural  schools  suffer  fronn  linnited  programs  and  remoteness,  the  Absarokee,  Montana, 
English  teacher,  the  County  Extension  Agent,  and  a  counselor  serving  four  small  school  districts 
set  out  to  develop  a  procedure  for  improving  opportunities  for  career  exploration  in  the  Absarokee 
area.  Review  of  available  vocational  materials  indicated  little  direction  for  providing  career  explora- 
tion experieaces,  yet  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  need  for  career  education  and  curriculum  rele 
vancy. 


'  Career  exploration  at  Absarokee  High  School  was  facilitated  through  the  introduction  of, a 
telelecture  unit.  When  plugged  into  a  special  jack,  the  device  allow/a^roup  of.  students  to  discuss 
a  topic  wijh  anv^or^e  callinti  into  the  schbal  on  the  telephone.  Each  callers  pays  for.his  own  calls. 
The  unit  has  given  student^work  experiences  in  writing  application  lettei;s,  interviewing,  writing 
follow-up  letters  as  \A/ell  as  interaction  and  conversation  with  employers.  ,     .        ,  ~ 

Objectives  ^  .  , 

■  •   '  I  .  •  /        .      ^  . 

1.  To  integrate' work-related  experiences  with  the  English  curriculum. 

2.  >To  allow  students  to  bf^come  familiar  with  potential  employers  in  an  informal  situa- 

tion. ' 

3.  Jo  teSt  the  students  with  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATB).-. 

4.  To  assist  the  student  in  exploration  of  potential  careers. 

5.  To  acquire  communication  skills  for  such  activities  as  job  interviewing  and  application 
^  writing.  / 


/ 

Linkages/Participants  / 


Absarokee  County  Extension  Unit  Stillwater  County  Cd-op,  Columbus,  Montana 


Process 

'  ■ 

The  telelecture  project  began  with  a  meeting  between  project  staff  and  the  junior  class.  Ex- 
planations of  course  content  and  materials  were  given.  The  interest  survey  was  then  administered, 
and  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  record  cards  were  distributed  to  the  students. 

Work  for  the  project  was  divided  according  to  the  skill  areas  of  the  staff.  The  English  teacher 
agreed  to  teach  job  interviewing  and  the  writing  of  applications  and  follow-up  letters.  This  seemed 
consistent  with  the, goals  of  the  English  class,  while  also  allowing  the  students  to  learn  techniques 
of  Career  exploration. 

V 

The  County  Extension  Agent  provided  the  school  with  a  new  device  called  a  te^electure  unit. 
Installed  at  a  nominal  fee,  this  machine  allowed  students  to  talk  to  anyone  who  might  call  on  the 
phone.  A  consultant  from  the  Employment  Security  Commission  provided  expertise  lacking  in  the 
project  personnel.  The  counselor  was  responsible  for  aptitude  and  interest  taking. 

'    After  the  tests  were  given,  each  student  was  given  an  opportunity  to  compare  his  aptitude 
ranges  on  the  GATB  with  the  one  or  more  occupational  choices  made  on  completion  of  the  interest 
survey.  Students  who  did  not  score  well  in  their  areas  of  interest  were  encouraged  to  examine 
their  stronger  areas  more  cl6sely.  After  comparing  their  interests  and  aptitudes,  the  students  were 
.directed  to  write  research  papers  for  which  they  were  allowed  several  days  to  do  research  and 
writing. 
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All  students  wrotef  abetter  of  application,  followed  by  an  interview  wrth  a  prospective  enn-  / 
ploy6r.  A  follow-upletter^as  Written,  thanking  the  employer  for  the  interview.  With  this  back- 
ground students  were  ready  to  question  experts  on  job  situations  in  the  Ab'sarokee^area. 

To'Conclude  the  project,  pamcipating. students  were  given  ,dff  opportunit||' tii  evaluate  ^ 
unit.  Each  student  was  a§ked  tb  write  a  short  evaluation  and  make  any  recomnnendations  he 
she  felt  would  improve  the  project.  - 

problems 


The  fir^t  st^  in  implementing  thisprojbt^L  is  findjrig  a  teacher  wj^io  j^nterested'in  car^ 
^ucaiion  gs  well  as  in  communication  skills.  Typfga/:lasses  afe  g^d  for  letter  wrifing^^  . 
and  fireparation  of  the  research  papecs^however,  thte  actual  research  apd  completion  of  ' 
the  interest  surve/are  more  appropriate- for  English  classes  and  a  guidance  counselor. 
If  a  counselor  is  not  available  to  administer  the  GATB,  the  nearest  Employment  Security 


\  Commissio 


io^coulc|||pefp.  The  services  should,  be- requested  early  so  that  the  score's  witl.be 
availabf^Tn  ti^e  for  the^roject. 

2,  ^  Although  the  telelecture  unit  was  provided  to  the  Absaroke^High  School  by  the 

Absarokee  Extension  Agent  at  no  cost  to  the  school,  it  is  possible  there'will  be  a  cost  if 
—     provided- by  Bell  telephone  Office.  The  special  jack  was  installed  for  ten  dollars,  v     .  > 

3,  '  Prospective  Jelelecture  callers  should  be  contacted  and  scheduled  long  before  calls  are 

made.  Some  companies  feel  that  it  is  good  advertising  and  will  pay  for  the  call.  Occa- 
'^^^..^sionally,  it  is  possible  to'arrange  for  conference  calls  which  allow  morelhan  one  expert 
/o^Speak  to  the  class.  If  the  fee  of  the  telelecture  is  too  high,  coordination  of  the  unit  \ 
with  other  teachers  or  nearby  scro\)ls-^elps  to  lower  the  cost  of  each  school. 

'      '  /  ^ 

4,  ^  Students  should  have  some  training  and  practice  in  the  phrasing  of  clear  questions  whickif^ 

elicit  useful  responses.  Questions  should  be  carefully  prepared  and  considered  ahead  of 
time  to  avoid  irrelevaht  digressions.  '  .  - 


Evaluation  ' 

1.     Students  will  evaluat/ th^^rojecKstudent  evaluation  is  positive;  most  state  that  the  unit 
wjas  a  valuable  exp^ience.  Althougi^ students  are  not  always  in  agreement  with  the 
interest  survey,  they  agree  that  the  survey  causes  them  to  examine  their  interests  and 
abilities  more  cTosely.  . 


Students  will  identify  an  interesting  occupation.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  career 
project,  each  student  was  asked  t6  write  down  an  occupation  in  which  he  was  most  in- 
West^  At  the  conclusion  of  the  project,  the  student  was  asked  to  do  the  same  to 
d^fefWne  any  changes  made  as  a  re^ulj  of  the  project;  At  lea^t  50  percent  had  retained 
tne  initial  occupation. 

Students  will  acquire  experiences  in  communication  skills.  All  studervfs  wrote  letters  of 
applications  and  research  papers. 

/ 

Students  will  participate  in  informal  discussions  on  job-related  topics  with  potential  em- 
ployers. All  students  participated  in  the  telelecture  unit. 
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CHILD  D EVE LOPIV^eNT  CENTER  EXP'/^PS 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR-DISADVANTAOED 


Hamilton  Urriori  High' School 
Hamilton  City,  California 


Circumstances  '  /  >  >• 

■  ■  ..  . 

^'  Fifty  percent  of  the  population  fn  Hart^l'ton  City,  California,  are  Mexican-American  migrant 
kers.  There  is  a  high  dropout  rate  grnorvg  the  hTgh'  school  students  from  these" group's^  Some  are 
needed  at  hofne  to  care  for  younger  brothers  and  listers  while. parents  work;  others  leave  school 
because  they  fall  behind academlc^Hy  in  the  lowfer  grades,  are  unable  to  catch  up,  and  thus  lose 
interest  in  school.     )  '        .  ^ 

Educators  recognized  the  Veds     several  different  grouRyr'high  school  students  needed  salable 
skills;  potential  dropouts  ne'edeo^qSc^^       to  remain  in  scI]JmI;  the  community  needed  day  care;  • 
pre-schoolers  nee,ded  language  andsdcial  exf!)eriences  before  en^an5  kindergarten  to  increase  their 
readiness  \or  school.  A  pre  scKcpl  or,  as  the  plans  call  it,  a  Cbild  B^eveHopqient  Center  seemed  the 
an'^wer  to  many  various  needs.  /  * 


otives 


1 


To  integrate  study  and  on-the-job  training  for  hi^h  schoo<.studetits. 


T^D  provide  a  pfWchool  for  children  ages  three ^to  fiye: 


.    3.  Tobro.vide  moVtyation^r  potential  dropouts.  - 

.   4%  To  offeV  high  schooJ  students  experience  in  bilingual  situations. 

■•■  )  :    ■■  ■  '  ^  •  .        •  _  * 

5v  To  assist  th^migrant  families  wTia  needyfed  care  for  their  families  while  they  worked.  . 


L  i  n  k  agesv^  rti  Cf  p  an  t  s 
[Hamilton  City,fC 

President's  Employnm^nt  Program  ^  ' 


htamilton  City,fCalifornia  /h-^^     ^  State  of  California 


Process 

k      •    '  -    ■.  -  •  •  . 

Program  developers  Who  workecf  out  a  tentative  plan  for  theChild  Development  Center  at 
Harnifton  Union  High  School  presented  it  first  to  the  community  for  ideas  and  support,  and  then  to 
the^Bq^d  of  EdLjication  for  approval  or  disapproval.  Realizing  that  the  money  required  to  finance 
tt)^  project  would  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  a  small  school,  the  program  developers  presented  an 
.  au^ere  budget  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  project  was  approved  with  a  minimal  budget  and 
assigned  a  room  which  had  served  as  a  student  lounge.  High  school  students  under  the  direction 
of, the  coordinator  and  Home  Economics  teacher  spent  many  hours  making  furniture,  toys, 
puzzles,  cabinets,  games,  blocks,  and  other  equipment  usually  purchased  with  project  funds.  The 
community^kupported  the  project  with  its  numerous  and  generous  donations. 

^v^Just  before  opening  the  Child  Development  Center,  word  was  received  from  the  President's 
Elrlploymeo)  Program  that  a  full  time  pre-school  J^oher  could  be'hired.  Additional  support  was 
received  from  ij^ocational  Home  Economics  funds  and  from  the  California  State  Compensatory 
Education  funds.  Plans  are  currently  being  made  to  move  the  prograni  into  a  rented  portable  build- 
ing. ^  V 


;nlF 


The  Vocational  Child  Development-Program  of  the  Child  Development  Center  is  operated  as 
part  of  the  Home  Economics  Department.  Two  teachers,  an  aide,  and  a  bilingual  coordinator  staff 
the  Center.  After  one  year  of  operation,  the  majority  of  students  in  Child  Development  I  are  ninth 
graders;  the  other  students,  who  have  already  had  the  preliminary  courses,  are  enrolled  in  Child 
Deve,lo0ment  1 1  .  Time  spent  in  the  pre-schJfc>Ql  is  separate  from  the  classroom  and  involves  an  extra 
elective  hour  for  the  student.  '\  ^' 


The  preschool  program  focuses  on  fou^  ar^as:   [%  language  development,  which  includes 
oral,  auditory,  visual,  and  mental  skills;  f2)  ^motor  develo^)ment;  (3)  exploration  and  experimenta- 
tion (science  skms);  and  (4)  positive  self-imag^,  constructive  social  interaction,  and  community 
understanding.  Art  and  music  activities  are  introduced  in  the  areas  of  language  and  motor  develop- 
ment. The  daily  program  includes  both  active- and  restful  activities.  Free  play  time  is  given  each.  * 
period,  so  that  the^high  school  students  may  interact  with  the  child;  students  bring  in  activities 
and  talk,  walk,  read,  play  games,  and  sing  songs  with  the  children. 

In  the  course  for  the  high  school  students,  a  textbook  and  additional  references  are  supple- 
mented by  ^lassroom  discussion,  field  trips,  guest  speakers,  home  and  in  cJass  projects,  and  movies. 
All  students  are  on  a  graded  scale  of  difficulty  based  on  the  four  years  of  course  work. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  program,  the  staff  was  hopeful  that  the  entire  comnnunity  could  bene- 
fit. It' y^5^ believed  that  enrollnnent  orwa  first  conne^  first  served  b^s  would  allow  opportunitiesi 
\oij^ segments  of  the  community  to  panicipate.  A  Qontraq^  was  m^de  with  the  elementary  sc|(iool 
to  provide  hot  luntthes  on  a  paying  basis,  because  the  Center  had  no  cafeteria.  The  aide  picks  up" 
the  lunches  daily;  in  addition  two  shacks  are  served.  ' 


Problems 


Materials  for  this  type  of  project  are  quite  expensive.  With  the  help  of  the  cbmniunity 
and  a  $600  budget,  the  program  was  operat.ed  on  a  minimal  basis  during  the  first\ear. 
Schools  interested  in  implementing  a  similar  program  should  try  to  obtain  state  or 
federal  funding. 

Many  of  the  parents  of  the  enrolled  children  do  not  speak  English.  Thus,  all  materials 
had  to  be  translated.  '  " 


Evaluation 


Children  who  attend  the  pre  school  would  benefit  from  the  early  instruction  in  language 
development,  motor  skills,  positive  self-image,  and  social  interaction.  According  to  the 
Hamilton  kindergarten  teachers,  the  children  who  attended  the  pre  school  last  year  seem 
t^etter  able  to  handle'school,  both  linguistically  and  socially. 

High  school  students  will  be  interested  in  the  available  salable  skills.  Interest  in  the 
Child  Development  Program  remains  high  among  the  high  school  students.  Approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  high  school  students  enrolled  in  the  program  are  Mexican- 
American,  who  found  summer  employment  in  other  pre-school  programs  in  the  area. 
Several  graduates  enrolled  in  pre  school  education  programs  in  college. 
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EDUCATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  SERVES  NINE 
SPARSELY  PO^LATED  COUNTIES 


Northwest  Kansas  Educational  Cooperative 
Colby,  Kansas 


200 
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Circur^stances  -      '    -  '  ^ 

Northwestern  Kansas  is  characterized  by  sparse  population,  small  communities,  and  an  agri- 
cultural!^  based  economy.  Towns  in  the  nine  county  areas  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state 
.  range  in  population  from  58  to  3,627  people.  Five  towns  report  a  population  decline  of  10  per- 
cent over  the  last  ten  years.  / 

Many  of  the  young  people  who  graduate  from  the  local  school  systems  leave  the  area;  some 
pursue  addit40na''l  education  and  others  leave  to  seek  employ'ment.  The  school  districts  in  this' 
area  of  the  state  recognize  that  these  young  people  have  limited  experience  in  the  worfd  of  work; 
therefore,  one  of  the  educational  goals  is  to  make  all  education  more  meaningful  through  a  career^ 
education  emphasis. 

Objectives 

1.  To  identify  ways  in  which  smal+^chools  can  enhance  their  vocational  offerings  at  the 
secondary  level. 

2.  To  assist  teachers  in  id^tifying  and  locating  materials  related  to  careers  and  vocations. 

3.  To  identify  resource-people  in  the  communities. 

1 

4.  To  develop  informatron  about  a  cluster  of  available  jobs  in  northwestern  Kanscis. 

5.  To  test  students'  job  interests  and  attitudes. 

6.  To  purchase  and  use  materials  in  a  coT5perative  fashion,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  career 
education  in  each  school  district/ 

7.  To  disseminate  a  newsletter  to  keep  all  cooperative  participants  informed  of  what  is 
available. 


Linkages/Participants      ?  I 


i18,Vt 


The  Northvvest  Kansas  Eclucational  Cooperative  includes  USD  318,Vtwood;  USD  103,  Bird 
City;  USD  314,  ETrewster;  U$D  315,  Colby;  USD  352,  Goodland^^D  292,  Grainfield; 
USD  291,  Grinnell;-'USD  317,  Herndon;  USD  281,  Hill  City;  USD  41*2,  Hoxie;  USD  280, 
Morland;  USD  274;6akley;  USD  293,  Quinter;  USD  294,  Oberlin;  mp  316,  Rexford; 
USD  241,  Sharon  Springs;  USD  297,  St.  Francis;  USD  208,  Wakeeney;YjSD  242,  Weskan; 
USD  275,  Winona.  j 

Kansas  Department  of  Education,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Process 


This  career  education  projeciyvas  the  major  component-of  a  Cooperative  effort  of  eighteen 
unified  school  districts  in  northwfe^f^n  Kansas.  The  project  assisted  approximately  six  hundred 
kindergarten  through-eighth  gra^teachers  with  the  implementation  of  career  education.  The 
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teachers  wer^  located  in  thirty-seven  different  attendance  centers.  Two  threfe-quarter-ton  vans  were 
-used  by  project  staff  to  reach  the  schools  on  a  scheduled  basis.  Group  and  individual  in-service 
tVaining  was  provided  and  the  cooperative  use  of  career  education  media  and  Vnaterials  was  pro  . 
mbted.         ^  ■  . 

The  initial  cooperative  purpose  was  to  identify  ways  in  whicifi  shriall  districts  could  coopera- 
tively enhance  their  vocational  offerings  at  the  secondary  Ipvel.  Early  activities  included  the  formu- 
lation of  a  constitution  for  a  cooperative  and  the  designation  of  onfe  district  to  serve  as  the  coopera 
tive's  headquarters.  That  district  also  served  as  the  local  education  agen^cy  and  custodian  of  all 
funds. 

When  discretionary  funds  for  career  education  became  available  for  Kansas,  the  cooperative 
had  already  developed  the  framework  for  providing  a  useful  site.  Administrators  attended  a 
meeting  to  discuss  a  career  education  mod6l  developed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  In-service 
was  provided  for  administrators  and, teachers  by  Kansas  State  University  to  assist  in  learning  the 
principles  of  career  education.  A  career  education  conference  was  held  In  northwestern  Kansas  as 
a  final  session  of  the  inservice  classes.  Later  a  coordinator  was  hired  to  devote  full  time  to  career 
education  activities,  and  two  people  were  hired  as  career  education  assistants. 

'\      The  career  education  staff  worked  on  a  daily  basis  with  teachers  in  the  various  schools.  Vans 
\iere  provided  for  their  transportation.  The  assistants  served  as  resource  people  serving  the  schools 
on  a  regular  schedule.  An  important  function  of  thei   job  is  that  of  acting  as  courier  of  needs  and 
activities  from  one  teacher  to  another. 

Materials  available  for  teacher  use  include  films,  books,  tapes,  records,  and  brochures  which 
are  checked  out  to  teachers  while  the  vans  are  at  the  schools.  Also  available  were  a  handbook  of 
activities  and  careerpacs,  which  are  similar  to  lesson  plans  and  were  developed  by  teachers  during 
their  in-service  training.  Teachers  were  encouraged  to  visit  other  schools  within  the  project  area. 

All  project  activities  were  governed  locally  by  a  board  of  directors.  The  central  office  issued 
a  monthly  newsletter  containing  a  description  of  general  activities  and  related  information  that  was 
distributed  to  all  teachers  in  the  cooperating  districts. 

When  a  cooperative  is  formed,  the  districts  must  assess  their  own  ability  to  share  the  cost  of 
operations;  and  superintendents,  boards,  or  other  decision-making  bodies  must  decide  whether  the 
benefits  are  worth  the  price.  If  federal  or  state  grant  monies  were  expected,  it  was  critical  that 
[planning  make  [)ossible  the  absorption  of  additional  costs  which  will  be  incurred. 

Funds  could  have  been  wasted  if  a  critical  analysts  of  all  purch'ased  material  was  not  made. 
Teachers  were  encouraged  to  develop  their  own  materials  whenever  possible  and  were  urged  to 
critically  analyze  their  own  instructional  programs.  They  had  to  be  willing  to  change  some  teach 
ing  methods  and  to  vyork  the  extra  hours  that  a  successful  career  education  program  requires. 


Problems 

1.      Innovation  requires  a  sense  of  patience  on  the  part  of  tfiose  advocating  chancje  as  well  as 
a  real  concern  for  tfie  feelings  of  all  affected.  Staff  experiences  indicated  tfiat  ttieir  corn 
rnunication  and  cooperation  were  of  extreme  importance.  Wfien  a  cooperative  of  scfiools 
was  asked  to  work  together  in  one  area  and  compete  in  otfiers,  some  problems  were 
found  to  arise.  The  makeup  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  crucial. 
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2.  It  was  essential  that  a  mutual  trust  and  respect  existed  between  the  pr'oject  director  and 
the  districts'  superintendents.  The  superintendents  served  as  an  advisory  council  to  the 
director,  and  each  superintendent  had  a  \oc(a\  advisory  council  to  help  in  his  efforts. 
The  advisory  council  was  composed  of, teachers,  sjudents,  and  community  members. 

3.  A  strong  public  relations  program  was  also  important. 


Evaluation 


2, 


Attitudinal  changes  of  students,  parents,  teachers,  and  business  communfity  members  will 
mdicate  approval  of  the  cooperative  effort  in  career'education.  Individual  evaluation 
designs  have  not  been  completed.  "  v 

Teachers  will  develop  a  positive  attitude  about  career  education.  Teachers'  written  re 
sponse  indkated  that  most  believed  that  career  education  is  part  of  the  answer  to  stu 
dents'  needs. 


CAREER 
EMPHASIS 


Agncuttural  & 

Natural 

Resources 
Business  &  Office 
Commun  ications 

Media 
Consumer  & 

Homemaking 
Construction 
Environmental 

Control 
.Fine  Arts  & 

Humanities 
Health 

Hospitality  & 

Recreation 
Man  u  fact  urTng 
Mariri^  Sciences 
Marketing  & 

Distribution 
Personal  Services 
Public  Service 
Transportation 


LINKAGES 


Business  & 

I  ndustry 
Government 
'  Agencies 
Postsecondary 

Education 
Parents  &  Other 

I  ndiviciuals 


SERVICES 
PROVIDED 


Advisory  & 

Consulting 
Career  Guidance/ 

Counseling 
Curriculum 

E  nrichment 
Employment 

Information 
Program  Planning 


FIELD 

EXPERIENCES 


Exploration 


CAREER  DEVELOP 
MENT  FACTORS 


Attitudes  & 

Values 
Career  Planning 
Decision  Making 
Econom  ic 

Understanding 
Interpersonal 

Relations 
Self  Concept 


PLACEMENT 


10  12 


COMMUMITY  RESOURCESTEACH  JOB  SKILLS 


Ralph  J,  Moens,  Vocational  Director 
Atkinson  Hiqfi  School 
109  S,  State 

Atkinson,  Illinois  6123b 
(309)  936  7813 
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Circumstances 

The  training^'lan  develop^  by  /Atkinson  High  School  was  precipitated  by  a  desire  to  serve 
non-college  bound  students  (who  conr^prise  half  the  eorollment)  and  by  a  need  on  tlie  part  of  stu 
dents  to  Obtain  skills  needed  for  jobs  m  the  community. 

Atkinson  serves  an  agricultural  area  where  the  total  school  district  enrollmentsis  only  451. 
With  an  enrollment  of  only  181  m  grades  9-12,  the  high  school  offers  a  vocational  program  that 
teaches  skiUs  in  agriculture,  welding,  electricity,  mechanics,  home  economics,. and  business. 

Objectives 

The.  objectives  of  the  ^'>^oq^an^  fostered  by  the  tramint]  f)lan  dre. 

1.  To  teach  students  the  skills  needed  tot  emf^loymeiit. 

2.  To  utilize  cofnmunity  resources  in  the  eduction  proqrafn, 

3.  To  involve  the  cornrnunity  educatinc)  youtfi. 

4.  To  make  tfie  educational  program  comprehensive. 


Lmk  ages/Participants 

Cfncago  Atkinson  Market 
De  Geeter  E  lectric 
Port  A  Frame,  Ltd,  Mfg. 
Atkinson  Motor  Sfiop 
Ford  Garage 


DeDecker  Hardware 
OeMay  Service  and  Refjuir 
News  Publishing  Com[)any 
Hillcrest  Nursing  Home 


Process 

In  the  197  7  78  scfiool  year,  19  students  spend  two  tfuee  cl-ass  fiours  per  day  as  student 
learners  at  tfie  cooperating  tranung  agencies.  The  same  agreenUMitJsee  samf^le  following)  is  used 
for  all  training  stations,  wfietfier  it  l)e  for  ,\  weldintj  f)lacerTient  or  a  clotlurK)  store,  [)Ut  se()arate 
trcjining  plans  are  written  for  eacfi  student. 

Frt^ployers  from  tfu*  work  trainiru]  stations  also  seive  as  speakers  in  tfie  eo  op  cLisses. 


Outcontes 

Students  fnature  and  (ievelo[)  (lood  work  ha[)its  wfnie  they  learf\  s<Hea[)U*^ilttJ.  Community 
awari'ness  of  tfie  needs  of  tfie  scfiool  <ilso  increases  .is  a  lesult  ot  tfiese  cooper <U ive  atireements. 

Prolitefus 

\  I  ruling  enoutjfi  Irainiru)  stcHions  to  me»!t  stU(ient  interest  is  sometimes  dilticull 


Samples  of  forms  used  by  this  school  to  implement  progi^am  follow. 


CAREER 
EMPHASIS 

LINKAGES 

SERVICES 
PROVIDED 

FIELD 

EXPERIENCES 

CAREER  DEVELOP- 
MENT FACTORS 

PLACEMENT 

Agricultural  & 

Natural 

Resources 
Business  &  Offife 
Co  nnm  u  n  i  cat  io  ns 

Media 
Consunner  & 

HonnefTiaking 
.  Health 
Manufacturing 

Business  & 

Industry 
Community 

Groups 
Parents  &  Other 

individuals 

Advisory  & 

Consulting 
Curriculum 

Enrichment 
Employment 

Information 
Program  Planning 
Work  Study 
Role  Models 

Work  Experience 
Coop.  Education 
Exploration 

Attitudes  & 

Values 
Career  Planning 
Decision  Making 
Economic 

Understanding 
Interpersonal 

Relations 

Sample  1 


FAIR  PRACTICE^EMPLOYMENT  STATEMENT 
Atkinson  High  School  Work-Training  Program 
Atkinson,  Illinois 


is  an  equal  Employment 


Opportunity  Employer.  Our  personnel  polio^y  is  aimed  at  assuring  equal  treatment  to  all 
individuals  in  regard  to  employment,  rates  of  pay,  and  all  other  conditions  of  employment 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  physical  and  mental  handicaps,  and  age. 


Signature 


Sample  2 


MEMORANDUM  OF  TRAINING  PLAN 
Atkinson  High  School 


Date 


will  permit 


The   ,  

(Training  Agency)         ^  (Student-Learner) 
to  enter  their  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  knowledge  and  experience  as 

 (Occupation)  upon  completion  of  a  nine 

weeks  probationary  period. 
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Sample  2  (Continued) 

2.  The  course  of  training  is  designed  to  run  for  a  one-year  period  with  a  minimum  of  

hours  per  week  required  for  the  work  experiences  and  at  least  one  period  in  each  school 
day  required  for  the  supervised  and  directed  study  of  technical  and  related  subjects. 

3.  The  coordinators  sKall,  with  the  assistance  of  the  employer  or  someone  delegated  by  him, 
prepare  a  schedule  or  processes  to  be  learned  on  the  job  and  an  outline  of  related  subjects 
to  be  taught  in  school.  These  items  to  be  made  a  part  of  this  memorandum. 

4.  The  schedule  of  compensation  to  be  paid  the  trainee  shall  be  fixed  by  the  training  agency 
and  the  coordinator  and  shall  become  part  of  this  memorandum,  and  a  record  noted  on 
the  back  of  this  sheet.  Such  wages  shall  be  comparable  to  wages  paid  apprentices  and  other 
employees  in  the  occupation  in  which  the  student-learner  is  engaged.  They  shall  conform 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  if  applicable. 

5.  The  student- learner  will  not  be  permitted,  in  the  process  of  gaining  occupational  experi- 
epce,  to  remain  in  any  one  operation,  job.  or  phase  of  the  occupation  beyond  the  period 
of  time  that  is  necessary  for  him  to  becort^e  proficient.  ^ 

\  ^ 

6.  The  student,  while  in  the  process  of  training,  will  ha\>e  the  status  of  student-learner  and 
will  not  displace  a  regular  worker  now  employed. 

7.  All  complaints  shall  be  made  to  and  adjusted  by  the  coordinator. 

8.  The  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  responsible  for  the  personal  conduct  of  the  student- 
learner  while  in  training. 

9.  The  employment  of  the  student-leacner  shall  conform  to  all  federal,  state,  local  laws 
and  regulations. 

10.  The  coordinator  shall  have  the  authority  to  transfer  or  withdraw  the  student  at  any 
time. 


Coordinator  Studer)t 


Employer  Parer)t  or  Guardiar) 


 Sample  3  

PARENT  APPROVAL 

>Home  Economics  Related  Occupations  (H.E.R.O.)  Office  Occupations  (0.0.)  Cooperative 
Work  Training  (C.W.T.) 

TO: 

I 
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Sample  3  (Continued) 


has  indicated  a  desire  to  enroll  in  the  above 


course.  Successful  completion  will  depend  to  a  large  degree  on  the  support  which  you  as  parents 
are  willing  to  give. 

In  order  that  you  become  better  acquainted  with  the  course,  please  note  the  following  infor- 
mation: (The  term  "student-learner"  refers  to  your  child.) 

1.     The  student-learner  will  carry  two  regular  high  school  subjects,  physical  education  and 
the  Cooperative  Education  program. 


2/    One  period  daily  will  be  spent  in  the  Cooperated  Related  Class. 

3.  A  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  per  week  will^esipent  training  on  the  job,  for  which  a 
minimum  wage  is  paid.  \ 

4.  There  will  be  a  try-out  period  to  see  whether  the  student-learner  is  suited  for  the  job. 
If  it  becomes  necessary,  a  change  in  occupations  will  be  arranged,  or  other  school  sub- 
jects will  be  assigned. 

5.  If  successfully  completed,  this  course  gives  two  high  school  credits  each  year  toward 
graduation. 

6.  Some  Cooperative  Education  Courses  will  require  two  years  for  completion. 

I  assure  you  that  I  will  constantly  assist  in  guiding  your  child  in  matters  of  personal  conduct 
in  school  and  on  the  job  and  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  training  program. 


Coordinator's  Signature 


Date 


I  understand  the  purpose  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Program  and  I  approve  of  my  child 
participating  in  the  above  program  for  the  school  year  19  —  19  . 


Parent's  Signature 


Date 


Sample  4 


1977-1978  CO-OP  STUDENTS  &  STATIONS 

r 


Name 


Stat  ion 


Trainer 


Occupation 


Bowers<  Tammy 
Collier,  Kelly 


Farmers  Table 
Port-A-Frame,  Inc. 


Mr.  Keeler 
Sandy  Clapp 


Crockett,  Curtis       Chicago-Atkinson,  Mkt.        Jim  Sorenson 
OeOecker,  Oarren       OeOecker  Hardware         Dareli  OeDecker 


Waitress 
Secretary 

L.S.  Marketing 
Plumber 


Fall  Semester 


Time  Leaving  School 


1:56-7:00 

8:20-10:44  & 
2:47-4:00 

11:30-after  school 

12:00-4:00 
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Sample  4  (Continued) 


Station 


Trainer 

Occupation 

TiiMo  1  Afluinn  School 

Mrs.  Herbon 

Nursing 

1 :56-after  school 

Mr.  Patton 

Hog  Conf .  Mgt. 

12:00-4:00 

John  Dwyer 

Farm  er 

11:00-5:00 

Mrs  Herbon 

Nurse 

1 :56-af ter  school 

Al  Evans 

Graphing  Arts 

12:00-5:00 

Al  Evans 

Printer 

9:08-12:25 

Barnie  Oldfield 

Sanitary  Worker 

1:56-5:00 

Rick  Anderson 

Mechanic 

1 :08-after  school 

Lorrie  Skrinski 

Secretary 

11:30-4:00  y 

except  7th  hour 

Jim  Sorenson 

L.S.  Marketing 

8:00-12:25 

Mr.  Beckwith 

Grill  Cook 

1:56-7:00 

Barnie  Oldfield 

Sanitary  Worker 

1  :56-5:00 

Mrs.  Herbon 

Nurse 

1 :56-after  school 

Mrs.  Klundl 

Nurse 

1 :08-after  school 

Ray  DeMay 

Secretary 

1 1 :30-after  school 

Mr,  Ration 

Hog  Conf.  Mgt. 

12:00-4:00 

Marilyn  Inskeep 

Dieterian 

1 :56-after  school 

G.  Roesner 

Wholesale  Mkt. 

1:09-5:00 

Wendy  Minnaert 

Med.  Secretary 

1 :56-5:00 

Mr.  Beckwith 

Station  Att. 

11:30-4:00 

Joe  DeGeeter 

Elect  rician 

12:00-5:00 

Al  Klundt 

Mechanic 

1:08-5:00 

Ed  Taylor 

Welder 

11  :30-4:00 

Al  Ward 

Secretary 

1 1 :30-after  school 

Ray  DeMay 

Mechanic 

11:30-4:00 

Mr.  Patton 

Hog  Conf.  Mkt. 

1 :08'after  school 

Al  Evans 

Printer 

1 :08-after  school 

DeMay.  Connie 
DeReu,  Nick 
Dwyer,  Dennis 
Ericson,  Cathy 
Evans,  Barb 
Evans.  Donna 
Gentry,  Ken 
Heller,  John 
Heller,  Wendy 

Gentry,  Mitch 
Jaquet,  Diane 
Lawrence,  Joh n*- 
Little,  Leah 
Longeville,  Jahnoi^ 
Nelson.  Lisa 
Parks,  Joe 
Poff,  Kelly 
Roesner.  Wayne 
Roman,  Teri 
Sims,  Ray 
Shrinski.  Kevin 
Troutwine,  Bill 
VanOpdorp,  Bill 
VerStraete,  Lisa 
Vincent,  Mike 
Rahn,  Russell 
VanVooren,  Todd 


Hillcrest  Home 
Brauers  Pork,  Inc. 
Dwyer  Farms 
Hillcrest  Home 
A-A  News  Publishing 
A-A  News  Publishing 
Landfill 
HI  Quality  Ford 
Atkinson  High  School 

Chicago-Atkinson  Mkt. 
Stuckeys 
Atkinson  Landfill 
V-      Hillcrest  Home 
Good  Samaritan 
,  Rays  Service 
Brauers  Pork,  Inc. 
Henry  Hospital 
Roesners  Midwest  Mkt. 
Parsons  Clinic 

Stuckeys 
DeGeeter  Elec. 
Atkinson  Motor  Shop 
Port-A-Frame 
Henry  County  Vet. 
Ray  DeMays  Service 

Brauer  Pork,  Inc 
A-A  News  Publishing 


 Sample  5  

RELATED  INSTRUCTION 

General  related  instruction  will  be  co>3rered  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  N^cational  Education  and  the  Coop.  Program 

2.  sSety  Factors  and  Your  Job 

3.  Social  Security 

4.  Income  Taxes 

5.  Taxes 

6.  Federal  Laws  and  Employment 

7.  Steps  tp  Success 

8.  Character  and  Personality 
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Sample  5  (Continued) 

9.  Money  Management^and  Instalfment  Buying 

I.  0.  Insurance 

II.  Your  Progress  in  School 

12.  The  Letter  of  Application  and  Job  Interview 

13.  Effective  Study  Habits 

1 4.  Roberts  R  ules  of  Order 

15.  Labor  Unions 

16.  Employees— Employer  Relations 

17.  Choosing  a  Career 


Sample  6 


STUDENT  INTERVIEW 
The  Cooperative  Education  Program 

Name   Date 

Age    Sex   '        Year  in  School  

What  would  you  like  to  do  after  graduation?   ^ 

What  kind  of  work  would  you  like  to  do  in  Coop.?  

Have  you  discussed  this  with  your  parents?  


Have  you  discussed  going  on  Coop,  with  your  counselor? 

How  did  you  become  interested  in  Coop.?  

Have  you  had  any  work  experience?   


What  did  you  like  about  this  work  experience?  _ 
What  did  you  dislike  about  this  work  experience? 

What  do  you  feel  is  your  greatest  asset?   

How  much  did  you  earn  per  hour?   f 


Do  you  have  any  physical  weakness  or  handicap?  

Subjects  you  like  best?   Least?   

Are  you  active  in  any  school  clubs?  

Are  you  planning  to  participate  in  ^ny  school  activities  like  band,  sports,  drama,  or  debate? 


Will  this  interfere  with  your  working  hours?  (1 :30-5:00  p.m.) 

Do  you  have  3  good  record  of  attendance  and  discipline?  

Would  you  agree  to  save  10%  of  your  total  earnings  for  the  duration  of  the  time  you  are  on 
Coop.?  . 

There  are  certain  expenses  involved  in  Coop.  This  may  rbo  as  high  as  $20.00  per  year,  (banquet, 
(etc.)  Are  you  willing  to  pay  this  amount  in  dues?   ' 

Why  do  you  feel  you  should  be  on  Coop.? 

Disposition  recommended  by  coordinator: 
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STUDENT  AGREEMENT 


Home  Economics  Related  Occupations   

Office  Occupations  ^   ' 

Cooperative  Work  Training   

The  Cooperative  Education  prdgram  is  planned  to  develop  a  student  academically,  economi- 
cally, and  socially.  In  doing  this,  there  are  definite  things  that  must  be  done.  There  are  responsi^ 
bilities  the  student  must,  realize  and  iTe  must  agree  to  cooperate  in  carrying  them  out  to  the  , 
fullest  extent.  Following  are  responsibilities  to  be  considered: 

1 .  To  be  regular  in  attendance  in  school  and  on  the  job.  (This  includes  days  on  the  job  when 
school  is  not  in  session  such  as:  teachers  meeting,  Christmas  vacation,  etc.)  j 


3.  To  notify  my  employer  as  soon  as  I  know  that  I  will  be  absent  from  work. 

4.  To  notify  the  coordinator  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible  on  days  that  I  am  absent  from 
school. 

5.  If  I  am  absent  from  school,  I  must  also  be  absent  from  work  on  that  day. 

6.  To  carry  out  my  training  on  the  job  in  such  a  manner  that  I  will  reflect  credit  upon  my- 
self and  upon  the  Cooperative  Education  Program. 

7.  To  perform  all  my  duties  in  a  commendable  manner  and  perform  related  study  assign- 
ments with  earnestness  and  sincerity. 

8.  To  conduct  mysftif  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  both  on  the  job  and  in  the  classroom,  or  my 
training  may  be  discontinued  and  I  may  be  removed  from  the  program. 

\  9.  To  know  that  if  I  am  removed  from  the  program  due  to  failure  either  in  the  class  instruc- 
tion or  work  experience  that  I  will  receive  a  failing  grade  for  the  program  and  will  lose 
both  credits. 

10.  To  attend  any  function  the  Cooperative  Education  class  wishes  to  sponsor.  ♦ 

11.  To  pay  all  normal  fees  and  charges  necessary  to  pay  for  class  activities,  i.e.,  banquet,  con- 
ferences, field  trips. 

12.  To  work  toward  the  group  and  individual  achievement  goals. 

13.  To  make  a  concerted  effort  to  abide  by  all  school  rules  and  regulations  and  thereby  avoid 
detentions. 

14.  That  while  I  am  at  work  I  am  in  a  school  program  and  the  appropriate  school  rules 
apply,  i.e.,  no  smoking  on  the  job,  etc. 


To  be  on  time  at  school  and  on  the  job. 
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Sample  7  (Continued) 


\ 


15.  To  know  that  the  coordinator  is  the  recognized  authority  for  making  adjustments  or 
changes  in  the  training  on  the  job. 

16.  To  participate  in  a  student  savings  program  which  is  mandatory  to  receive  credit  for  the 
— ^  course.  To  save  a  minimum  of  three  dollars  ($3.00)  per  week. 


^17.   To  realize  that  I  am  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  throughout  the  school  day 

18.    If  I  am  required  to  leave  school  because  of  any  disciplinary  reasons,  I  understand  that 
I  cannot  report  to  my  t   '  '  ... 
in  which  I  am  enrolled. 


I  cannot  report  to  my  training  station;^s  this  is  the  same  as  any  other  classroom  subject 


1 9.  If  you  own  a  car  and  use  it  as  transportation  to  and  from  your  work,  we  ask  that  you  * 
observe  alj  traffic  regulations  and  school  policies  with  extreme  care.  Register  your  car 
and  identificat/on  with  the  principal.  Any  infraction  of  the  traffic  laws  may  be  sufficient 
cause  to  terminate  the  use  of  your  car  in  conWction  with  Cooperative  Education  Program. 

20.  To  know  that  it  js  my  responsibility  throughout  the  year  to  be  well  dressed  and  groomed 
both  in  school  and  on  the  job. 

2A,   Not  to  quit  or  change  jobs  without  first  talking  the  situation  over  with  my  parents  and, 
coordinator. 

*  ;  '     •  ^ 

I  fiilly  understand  the  above  statements,  and  I  agree  to  cooperate  in  carrying  them  out  to 
the^fullest  extent. 

Date,   School  Year  19  -  19  

Student's  Signature  ^ 

Parent's  Signature  -  ' 

(Make  o.gt  in  duplicate) 


Sample  8 


IMING  PLAN  FOR  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

 _^  .  :   will  permit   ATKINSON 

(business)  (school) 
High  School  to  enter  theiivestablishment  as  an  employee  under  the  supervision  of 

— ^  .  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  knowledge 

and  experience  in  the  occupational  area 


(O.E.  code  and  occup) 

so  that  the  student  may  prepare  for  a  career  as  a(n) 


(occupation) 
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Sample  8  (Cojitinued) 


Approximate 

Learning 
Activ  ities 

OJT  t. 

In 
School 

Evaluation 

Ind.  Study 
Assignrnents 

 Sample  9  

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLINE 
AND  TRAINING  PLAN  -POR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

Name   

Date   

,^  Coordinator  Initiajs  

A.    Title  of  your  occupation  (see  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles) 


B.  D.O.T.  Number  *   

C.  Name  and  address  of  training  station  '  

 <E  ^  ^  

D.  Name  of  Owner        .  . — 

E.  Name  of  Supervisor  

F.  Name  of  Trainer  \  

G.  Individual  study  references  available  at  Training  Station  ahd  classroom 


1.   ^   5.   \  

2.  6.   ,  

3.    7.  

4.   8.  

H.     Areas  of  experience  "on-the-job"  and  training  for  the  school  year 

1.    4.   ._ 
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Samj^  9  (Continued) 

I.     Detail  or  outline  of  "on-the-job  "  e>cperiences 


A. 
B. 

/•  C. 

D. 


f 


Sample  10 


STUDENT'S  JOB  TRAINING  SCHEDULE 


Student's  Name 

Company  

Address 


Phone 


Trainer-Supervisor 


Phone 


IN 

OUT 


Total  Hours  per  week  on  the  job 


Hourly  Rate 


Yes,  we  agree  to  employ   

according  to  the  above  schedule. 

Employer's  signature   


Starting  Date 

/  / 


Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sample  1 1 


ATTENDANCE,  DISCIPLINE,  AND  HEALTH  RECORD 


Cooperative  Work  Training 

Home  Economics  Related  Occupations 

Office  Occupations 
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Sample  11  (Continued) 
Student's  Name 


Date 


Last 


First 


4 

Freshman  1 
Year 

Sophomore 
Year 

Junior 
Year 

Senior 
Year 

Absences 

» 

Tardinesses 

Detentions 

J 

Special  comments  on  student's  discipline  and/or  conduct: 


Date 


Dean 


HEALTH  RECORD: 

Is  the  above  mentioned  student  in  good  health?  

List  any  physical  defects  or  limitations  which  would  have  any  effect  on  his  or  her  placement 
in  the  Cooperative  Education  Program  of  C.WT.^  ^,  H.E.R.O,   ,  0,0,:  


Date 


School  Nurse 


Return  this  form  to: 


Coordinator 


J 
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BIOLOGY  PROJECT  EXEMPLIFIES  CAREER  EXPLORATION  GOALS 


Defiance,  Ohio 


Objectives 

Biology  teacher  Paul  F  lathman  employs  educational  techniques  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  actual  working  problems. 


Proem  i 

In  Flathman's  honors  biology  11  class,  seven  students  received  experience  with  two  industry- 
used  methods  for  detecting  pollution.  They  collected  water  samples  from  Defiance  rivers,  ponds 
and  wells  and  then  performed  bacteriological  testing  to  determine  the  level  of  sanitation  indicator 
organisms  known  as  coliforms. 

These  same  methods  are  used  to  check  chicken  soup  for  food  poisoning,  and  at  dairy  factories 
and  other  food  industries  for  sanitation  control. 

One  former  student  of  Flathman's  class  got  a  job  at  Campbell's  Soup  through  her  classwork. 

Flathman  said  he  stresses  laboratory  skills  and  problem  solving  rather  than  subject  matter. 
He  teaches  "things  that  would  be  useful  later  on,"  he  said.  He  feels  this  helps  prepare  students  to 
be  intelligent  voters  and  more  involved  citizens. 

Flathman  constantly  updates  his  experiments  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  science  field. 
The  class  completed  an  experiment  where  they  learned  how  bacteria's  traits,  such  as  being  resistant 
to  the  antibiotic^reptomycin,  are  passed  on  through  DN  A,  the  gene-carrier  in  living  things.  He 
said,  however,  that  he'll  "probably  replace  the  DNA  experiment  with  more  immediate  things  in 
the  environment"  becau«  the  experiment  just  gives  the  students  experience  with  techniques  rather 
than  providing  experiencAdirectly  related  to  actual  work.  "I  scrap  things  that  aren't  useful,"  he 
said.  (By  Karen  Christy,  Ctescent  News  Staff  Writer) 
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CAREER  DAYS  HELP  STUDENTS  E)^ORE  OCCUPATIONS 

Nancy  Luckhurst,  Counselor 
Dillingham  High  School 

Dillingham,  Alaska  99576  \ 
(907)842  5221 


Circumstances 

Dillingham  is  an  isolated  community  of  1200  people  located  350  air  miles  southwest  of 
Anchorage.  Salmon  fishing,  which  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  community,  is  now  being  depleted 
and  young  people  must  consider  other  kinds  of  work.  Representatives  of  business,  labor  and  the 
professions  participate  in  Career  Days  to  point  out  jobs  that  are  currently  available  in  the  com- 
munity. 


Objectives  ^ 

The  objective  is  to  increase  the  students'  knowledge  of  various  job  possibilities  at  the  local  t 
level,  as  well  as  their  training  or  educational  requirements,  their  salaries  and  jot^descriptions.  • 

-  Process 

Beyond  addressing  students  on  Career  Days,  business  people,  professiwia[s.3nji .skilled  people 
also  invite  students  to  their  places  of  work  to  see,and  talk  about  their  occup«rons, 

(Dillingham  High  School  has  one  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion which  provides  2-3  hours  per  week  of  released  time  for  eight  students.) 

Outcome ' 


Students  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  occupations  and  life  styles  of  various  workers. 
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Personal  Services 

Public  Service 

Transportation 
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DAIRY  INDUSTRY  ENRICHES 
HIGH  SCHOOLCURRICULUM 


Seaman  High  School 
Shawnee  County,  Kansas  ^ 


.  Circumstances  ^ 

The  vocational  agriculture  teacher,  Seaman  High  School,  Topeka,  Kansas,  wrote  letters  to  the 
industries  relating  to  agriculture  in  Shawnee  County,  the  county  in  which  Topeka  is  located.  He 
asked  the  industries  to  cooperate  in  offering  opportunities  to  junior  a^d  senior  high  school  students 
in  observing  and  parrticipating  in  any  function  of  their  businesses. 

One  industry  that  responded  was  the  John  Hiller  Daify  of  Topeka.  This  smalUndustry  pro- 
duced milk  and  delivered  milk  to  large  institutions,  such  as  nursing  homes,  childcare  centers, 
hospitals,  and  private  homes.  The  dairy  was  comprised  of  four  vocations:  dairy  workers,  truck 
drivers,  secretary /book  keeper,  and  manager. 

The  manager/owner  of  the  dairy  had  operated  the  dairy  farm  for  many  years  in  the  county. 
He  entered  into  agreement  with  Seaman  High  School  vocational  agriculture  class  to  visit  the  agri- 
culture classes  and  to  discuss  milk  production;  in  turn  the  students  were  to  participate  in  the  dairy 
farm  work  on  a  regular  work  schedule. 

P 

Objectives 

1.  To  observe  the  development  of  milk  from  a  natural  state  to  a  processed  dairy 
product. 

2.  To  understand  the  concepts  of  "producer,"  "consumer,"  and  "supply  and  demand"  for 
goods;  and  to  relate  them  to  the  dairy  operation. 

3.  To  be  exposed  to  the  scientific  procedure  fised  in  producing  nutritious  foods. 

4.  To  know  the  jobs  affiliated  with  each  vocation  on  the  dairy  farm. 

5.  To  present  dairy-i^ustry  information  and  to  demonstrate  the  various  skills  to  the  pre- 
school  and  elementary  school  children  wh5  tour  the  dairy. 

Linkages/Participants 

Hiller  Dairy,  Topeka,  Shawnee  County,  Kansas 
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Process 

The  Seaman  High  School  Vocational  Agriculture  teacher  developed  a  unit  of  study  on  the 
dairy  industry.  Students  gave  reports  in  class  on  the  history  of  dairy  cows,  the  feed  nutrients  re 
quired  for  the  cows,  the  costs  of  dairy  equipment,  and  the  food  and  nutrition  experiments  with  the 
various  processes'' for  raw  milk. 

After  the  reports  by  class  members,  the  class  invited  Mr.  Hiller  to  present  the  growth  of  his 
dairy  industry  and  the  problems  and  answers  he  has  encountered  in  his  business.  He  described  the 
drudgery  of  the  dairy  work  in  that  the  same  work  must  be  done  every  day  of  the  year.  For  example, 
the  herd  of  160  cows  must  be  milked  every  morning  starting  at  4  a.m.  and  again  every  evening  start 
ing  at  4  p.m.  The  cows  must  be  fed  every  day  and  the  barns  are  to  be  scrubbed  every  day.  The 
equipment  is  to  be  kept  in  running  order  in  accordance  With  health  regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  repetitious  work,  a  good  dairyman  must  be  aware  of  such  things  as  the 
needed  nutrients  in  cow  feed  that  produces  milk  within  a  desirable  cost  budget,  the  milk  market 
that  depends  on  supply  and  demand,  and  the  field  markets  where  he  can  sell  homogenized  milk, 
skim  milk,  and  cream.  Mr.  Hiller  acknowledged  to  the  students  that  they  could  learn  the  dairy  busi 
ness  through  experience,  but  "agricultural  koaw-how"  from  schools  and  colleges  was  helpfgl  ip 
the  production  or  selection  of  feed  for  cows,  in  planning  how  to  breed  and  raise  young  calves,  and 
in  business  management. 

After  completing  his  presentation,  Hiller  made  an  agreement  with  the  class  to  have  one  stu 
dent  at  a  time  observe  and  participate  in  the  dairy  work  for  three  hours  per  day,  three  days  a  week, 
for  a  three-week  span  of  time.  This  allowed  students  to  come  from  4  a.m.  tb  7  a.m.  and  from  1  p.m. 
to  4  p.m. 

Through  the  agreement  nine  students  participated  each  semester.  The  student  received  experi- 
ence and  class  credit,  but  no  wages,  f  he  stfjdent  worked  right  alongside  the  dairy  worker  in  feeding 
the  cows,  washing  the  cows'  udders,  applying  the  milking  machines,  cleaning  the  barns,  bottling  the 
milk,  and  washing  the  equipment.  Due  to  class  schedules  the  student  did  little  with  delivering  the 
milk.  , 

« 

Part  of  the  work  at  the  dairy  involved  the  student  worker  being  in  charge  of  the  children's 
tours.  The  preschools  and  kindergarten  and  first  grade  classes  of  Topeka  ma^TTeld  trips  to  the 
dairy  to  see  cows,  barns,  hay,  feed  bunks,  and  milk  processing  machines.  The  student  worker  led 
the  groups  through  the  entire  dairy  farm  and  answered  their  questions.  The  children  were  allowed 
to  play  in  the  hay,  to  feel  the  protein  supplement,  and  to  help  fill  the  water  tanks  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  these  ingredients  were  changed  internally  by  the  cows  into  raw  milk.  The  student 
worker  had  to  understand  the  concept  of  man's  dependence  on  plants  and  animals  in  order  to  ex- 
plainlhe  process  to  the  children. 

After  the  three  week  assignment  at  the  dairy,  the  vocational  agriculture  students  wrote  job 
descriptions  of  the  dairy  worker,  delivery  truck  driver,  manager,  and  the  secretary/bookkeeper. 
Class  discussion  was  held  with  each  student  worker  to  share  his  or  her  feelings  and  reactions. 


Problems 

1.     Some  students  were  lax  about  helping  in  the  areas  of  washing  the  machinery  and  in  clean- 
ing the  barns.  Hard  labor  is  involved  in  these  jobs. 
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2.     Some  students  who  vyere  interested  in  the  farming  aspects  of  the  job  objected  to  the 
phase  of  the  job  in  charge  of  the  children's  tours.  It  was  too  much  like  "babysitting." 

Evaluation 

1.  The  atudents  will  be  able  to  describe  the  four  occupations  of  the  dairy.  All  the  students 
could  write  job  descriptions  of  these  occupations.  All  participated  in  conducting  tours, 
which  required  full  explanation  ofthe  dairy  process. 

2.  The  students  will  be  able  to  do  the  various  jobs  concerned  with  running  a  dairy.  All 
students  participated  in  all  jobs  related  to  the  dairy  worker. 


3.     The  students  will  understand  the  development  of  milk  from  a  natural  state  to  a  processed 
product.  Most  students  could  verbally  or  on  paper  describe  the  process  of  changing  raw 
milk  to  homogenized  bottled  milk  delivered  to  customers  for  their  consumption. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  TUTORING  PROGRAM 
HELPS  UNDERPRIVILEGED  YOUTH 


Chevron  Research  Corporation 
Richmond,  California 


Circumstances 

A  group  of  engineers  in  Richmond,  California,  were  very  concerned  about  the  educational 
opportunities  being  offered  in  that  area.  They  questioned  whether  the  youth,  who  were  Black, 
were  making  the  most  of  their  potential  and  whether  they  were  aware  of  possible  applications  of 
schools  to  vocations.  School  absenteeism  was  evident  by  the  large  number  of  youth  loitering  in 
the  shopping  centers  during  the  day.  The  foreseeable  problem  of  "unemployment"  or  "job  drift- 
ing" was  a  major  worry  to  these  engineers. 
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Objectives 


1.  To  launch  an  experimental  tutoring  program  for  underprivileged  youth. 

2.  To  improve  school  attendance  through  increased  interest  in  school. 

3.  To  develop  within  underprivileged  youth  an  awareness  of  the  relationship  between 
w^at  they  were  learning  in  school  and  the  world  of  work. 

4.  To  experience  the  work  of  a  research  engineer. 

5.  To  develop  a  closer  relationship  between  school  and  community. 


Linkages/Participants 

'  Richmond  High  School,  Richmond,  California 
Richmond  Junior  High  School,  Richmond,  California 


Process 

To  help  find  a  solution  to  the  serious  problems  of  disinterest  in  school,  poor  school  attend- 
ance, and  lack  of  vocational  goals  held  by  economically  deprived  youth  who  were  enrolled  at 
Richmond  High  School,  a  group  of  engineers  from  Chevron  Research  Corporation  initiated  a  tutor- 
ing project.  The  high  school  was  located  near  the  research  laboratories  and  offices  where  these 
engineers  worked.  Because  of  the  proximity  of  the  two,  the  engineers  could  view  the  students  avoid- 
ing the  school  during  the  day  and  thus  sensed  the  accompanying  feelings  of  disillusionment  with 
school  and  a  defeatist  attitude  on  life  in  general.  Through  their  successful  positions  the  engineers 
felt  they  could  meet  a  need  in  the  lives  of  these  young  econorpically  deprived'Students.  They  felt 
a  sense  of  urgency  in  helping  these  students  experience  an  awareness  of  school's  importance  in  de- 
veloping employable  skills  before  they  fell  into  the  routine  of  "job  drifting"  or  possible  unemploy- 
ment. 

After  consulting  the  high  school  administration  and  faculty,  the  engineers  started  out  on  an 
experimental  program  in  tutoring  the  disadvantaged  youth.  They  invited  the  students  to  the  labora- 
tories, refinery,  etc.,  to  illustrate  their  work.  They  wanted  the  students'  interest,  so  they  could  see 
some  relationship  between  what  they  were  to  study  in  school  and  the  world  of  work.  They  even 
offered  to  tutor  the  seniors  on  a  one-to-one  basis  for  an  hour  or  longer  after  school.  The  entire  pro- 
gram was  a  failure,  because  the  students  did  not  like  school  to  begin  with  and  studying  an  hour 
after  school  was  even  more  repugnant. 

The  group  of  engineers  did  not  give  up;  they  refused  to  relinquish  their  belief  that  they  could 
help  students  find  a  meaning  in  future  employment.  They  shifted  their  plans  and  efforts  to  the 
junior  high  level  rather  than  the  high  school  level.  The  tutoring  ohase  of  the  project  was  changed 
from  after  school  to  the  lunch  hour  The  junior  high  school  allowed  the  students  to  visit  the  labora- 
tories and  plant  for  two  hours  of  class  work.  There  was  immediate  interest  from  these  junior  high 
students. 

The  most  dramatic  event  had  to  do  with  the  success  a  research  engineer  had  with  a  student 
in  the  laboratory.  The  student  was  attracted  to  drawing  lines  and  appeared  to  have  little  interest 
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in  the  complex  laboratory  equipment.  The  engineer  explained  that  to  make  the  equipment,  one  had 
to  draw  lines;  in  other  words,  one  had  to  make  a  blueprint.  The  student  asked  what  one  line  meant, 
than  what  a  second  line  meant.  When  he  learned  that  the  lines  were  described  in  a  box  on  the  blue- 
print, he  saw  a  relationship  between  drawing  lines  and  reading.  Progressing,  the  student  inquired 
how  a  working  factory  was  made  out  of  small  blueprints.  When  the  engineer  pointed  out  that  a 
person  had  to  multiply  the  numbers  by  various  factors,  the  student  saw  the  relationship  between 
his  interest  in  drawing  lines  and  basic  arithmetic.  As  a  result  of  this  exposure,  this  student  who  had 
been  failing  about  every  subject  raised  his  grades  from  failing  to  straight  A's. 

The  program  continued  to  grow  and  spread  into  other  areas  of  business.  More  than  300  stu- 
dents from  the  junior  high  schools  have  visited  the  laboratories  and  plants  at  least  once  a  week. 
Encouraging  to  the  engineers  is  the  fact  that,  at  first,  the  students  did  not  want  to  visit  the  plants, 
but  now  they  ask  to  visit  even  if  it  is  after  school. 


Problems 

1.  If  the  disadvantaged  youth  have  been  turned  off  by  school,  it  takes  more  than  success- 
ful engineers  and  visiting  research  laboratories  to  teach  them  the  importance  of  school 
in  developing  salable  skills. 

2.  The  students  did  not  want  to  participate  on  a  one-to-one  basis  unless  It  was  on  sch't)gl 
time.  The  students  firmly  believed  that  they  were  to  be  concerned  with  learning  only 
between  the  times  of  8  to  3.  They  enjoyed  the  relationship  with  the  engineers  but  not  in 
a  learning  situation  and  that  was  only  acceptable  during  school  hours. 

3.  Some  of  the  faculty  felt  the  engineers  were  wasting  their  time  on  these  students.  The 
faculty  had  to  be  shown  the  same  as  the  stgdents. 

4.  The  engineers  had  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  project.  The  educators  felt  the  project 
would  not  work  if  it  appeared  they  were  pushing  their  problems  off  on  industry. 


Evaluation 

1.  The  school  and  community  will  develop  a  closer  relationship.  Businessmen  and  women 
gave  their  time  to  work  with  these  students. 

2.  The  students  will  improve  their  attendance  at  school.  Across  the  boards,  the  average 
student  not  only  cut  down  on  his  absences,  he/she  also  raised  his/her  subjects  better 
than  one  grade  point. 

I 

3.  The  tutoring  program  for  economically  deprived  students  will  be  established.  The  pr^p- 
gram  is  part  of  the  curriculum  for  junior  high  students.^Some  of  the  tutors  have  de- 
veloped big  and  little  brother  or  sister  relationships  with  the  students.  In  some  cases  the 
tutors  have  been  the  only  work-successful  male  or  female  in  the  students'  lives. 

# 

4.  The  students  will  be  exposed  to  the  positive  attributes  of  the  world  of  work.  The  partici- 
pating students  interacted  with  people  who  enjoyed  the  work  they  were  doing.  The  stu- 
dents observed  people  at  work  where  success  of  a  project  often  depended  on  the  coopera- 
tion of  those  who  were  involved.  f 
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CHASE  MANHATTAN  PROVIDES  PROGRAM  FOR  DROPOUTS 


Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
New  York,  New  York 

t 

Circumstances 

JOB  program  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  was  formed  to  train  workers  who  normally  would  not 
qualify  for  employment.  Most  of  the  JOB  trainees  were  young,  black  high  school  dropouts  who 
read  at  the  fifth  grade  level.  The  program  was  open  to  any  man  or  woman  who  could  meet  the 
bank's  bonding  requirements  which  exclgde  felons  and  narcotics  addicts,  but  not  purse  snatchers 
or  former  addicts. 


Objectives 

1.  To  prepare  trainees  for  the  world  of  work,  especially  banking. 

2.  To  develop  salable  skills,  so  the  trainee  could  fit  in  at  any  bank. 

3.  To  assist  schools  in  solving  the  dropout  problem. 

4.  To  participate  in  counseling  and  advising  trainees,  so  they  do  not  drop  out  of  the  JOB 
program  for  the  same  reason  they  dropped  out  of  school. 

5.  To  improve  academic  skills,  such  as  the  basics,  so  the  trainees  c^n  function  outside  of 
the  job. 

6.  To  improve  the  trainees'  outlook  on  life  through  positive  motives  and  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  fellow  bank  workers. 

7.  To  make  a  contribution  in  alleviating  some  of  the  social  ills  of  the  big  city. 
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Linkages/Participants 


Dropouts  of  New  York's  ghetto  high  schools 


Process 


Many  companies  have  become  affiliated  with  urban  schools  in  the  big  cities.  A  type  of  partner- 
ship which  involved  an  exchange  of  commitment  between  the  school  and  company  was  established 
in  an  ail  out  effort  to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  of  urban  education.  One  of  these  companies 
was  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  which  developed  a  training  program  for  the  hardcore  unemployed 
youth. 

The  training  program,  JOB,  emphasized  jobs  over  academic  content  in  its  training.  Bank  offi- 
cials said  the  effort  to  make  the  trainees  into  reliable  employees  worked.  At  the  same  time  they 
concede  there  were  many  problems  before  the  bank  hit  upon  a  workable  prbgram.  JOB  trainees 
got  four  weeks  of  full-time  study  and  then  spent  five  months  working  and  studying  on  alternate 
weeks.  During  the  program-»for  which  trainees  were  paid  by  the  hour-lessons  covered  mathe- 
matics, business  fundamentals,  reading,  and  other  language  skills.  Trainees  completing  the  six- 
month  program  automatically  became  full-time  Chase  employees;  at  the  end  of  last  year,  JOB  had 
graduated  255  workers,  128  of  whom  were  still  with  the  bank. 

Despite  JOB'S  seeming  success.  Chase  has  to  revise  the  program  because  "we  found  we  just 
weren't  doing  it  right,"  said  Art  Humphrey,  Jr.,  JOB'S  white  director.  Until  it  changed,  JOB  was 
force-feeding  its  trainees  heavy  doses  of  black  and  Spanish  culture  and  other  highly  abstract  offer- 
ings. In  fact,  trainees  frequently  found  themselves  sent  to  museums,  Afro-American  exhibits,  and- 
to  acquire  a  little  white  middle  class  culture-plays.  A  central  idea  of  the  effort  was  to  prepare 
trainees  for  the  high  school  equivalency  test.  "This  turned  out  to  be  impossible,"  said  Humphrey, 
noting  that  only  about  20  percent  of  JOB  graduates  were  found  sufficiently  prepared  to  take  the 
test.  Also,  many  trainees  became  bored  and  dropped  out. 

Then  Chase  surveyed  the  trainees  themselves.  "They  told  us  all  this  cultural  stuff  was  a  waste 
of  time,"  the  bank  official  said.  Instead  the  trainees  wanted  to  know  about  the  bank.  Chase 
shortened  the  overal  program  from  a  year  to  six  months,  eliminated  many  of  the  culture  awareness 
projects,  and  even  did  away  with  such  academic  stand-bys  as  algebra  and  English  grammar.  The 
program  emphasized  material  needed  for  success  inside  the  bank  rather  than  for  passage  of  a  high 
school  equivalency  test. 

While  the  trainees  grappled  with  academic  material,  they  did  so  in  a  way  that  was  constantly 
related  to  a  prospective  job  inside  the  bank.  For  example,  trainees  learned  world  geography  for 
use  in  the  bank's  international  department.  Geography  was  taught  with  maps;  it  was  taught  by  hav- 
ing students  think  of  the  world  in  terms  of  zones  where  the  bank  does  business.  Thus,  they  learn 
that  Cairo  is  in  the  Middle  East.  Also,  trainees  still  had  to  learn  communication  skills,  although  they 
did  not  have  to  struggle  with  conjugations  and  other  technicalities  of  grammar.  Instead  they  learned 
bank  terminology;  for  instance,  they  learned  that  a  platform  is  not  a  raised  area,  but  simply  a  desig- 
nated space  for  certain  bank  officials. 

Chase  Bank  noted  that  the  program  made  little  progress  in  reshaping  curricula  or  developing 
education  innovations  that  worked  with  these  trainees.  Chase  Bank,  like  many  other  companies 
which  have  attempted  to  share  responsibility  for  educating  urban  youth,  found  it  was  most  success- 
ful when  it  worked  in  its  own  areas  of  expertise-banking. 
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Some  critics  contended  that  the  program's  orientation  made  traihees  useful  only  for  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  thereby  limiting  their  job  mobility.  JOB  spokesman,  noted  that  the  dropout  rate 
declined  from  35  percent  to  20  percent  as  a  result  of  the  change  from  academic  to  simple  bank 
training.  A  person's  position  is  not  improved  in  the  job  market  by  giving  him  or  her  six  months 
of  book  learning.  What  made  him  or  her  mobile  was  the  experience  he  acquired.  The  person  was 
helped  by  giving  him  or  her  what  was  immediately  needed  for  success. 


Problems 

1.  Critics  of  big  business  denounced  big  companies'  efforts  as  public  relations  gambits. 

2.  Trainees  drop  out  of  the  program.  Regardless  of  what  is  done,  those  who  have  dropped 
out  of  high  school  still  take  the  easy  way  out  of  a  problem. 

3.  The  motives  and  attitudes  that  go  with  charity  must  be  avoided. 

4.  Some  trainees  expected  higher  pay.  Unemployment  paid  better  ihan  the  incentive  offered 
in  JOB, 

5.  Executives  of  the  program  frequently  lapsed  into  a  mechanistic  view  of  social  change 
and  thought  that  developing  a  good  educational  program  was  like  manufacturing  some- 
thing automatically  on  an  assembly  line. 

/ 

Evaluation- 

1,  The  JOB  program  will  relate  to  the  hard-core  unemployed.  The  JOB  program  is  a  widely 
respected  training  progran^i  and  has  been  the  model  for  several  companies  in  large  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

2,  The  JOB  program  will  develop  employable  skills  in  the  trainees.  Chase  Bank  hired  arid  re- 
tained 128  trainees  of  the  JOB  program. 

3,  The  JOB  program  will  develop  a  curriculum  that  relates  to  the  needs  of  the  trainees. 
When  the  cultural  and  academic  aspects  of  the  program  met  with  resistance,  the  JOB 
curriculum  was  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  as  identified  by  the  trainees,  thus  eliminating 
the  cultural  awareness  portion  of  the  program. 
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YOUryPOWER  EMPHASIZES  FOOD-RELATED  CAREERS 

Kansas  Youthpower  Food  and  Careers  Program 


Circumstances  ' 

Youthpower  Project  is  a  non-commercial  nationwide  educational  program  on  food  and  food 
related  careers  sponsored  by  food  industry  companies  and  organizations  who  produce,  market, 
process,  and  distribuJe^Americah's  food  sgpply.  Every  state  has  its  own  Youthpower  Project,  In 
Kansas,  the  Youthpower  Food  and^8aree^s  Program  is  sponsored  and  directed  at  the  state  level 
by  representatives  bf  agencies,  Institutions,  and  organizations  interested  in  youth,  the  food  in-' 
dustry,  and  education.  Oh  the  !pounj6V''level,  a  Youthpower  Committee  offers  guidance  in  the 
preparation  of  individual  Yputhpbyer  projects  and  in  the  planning  of  food  industry  tours,  Better 
Breakfast  Programs,  and  Kansas  l\Ujtr?tion  Week  activities. 


Objectives 

1.  To  encourage  career  exploration  in  food  relat^ed  fields.  b 

2.  To. make  teenagers  aware  of  the  effect  of  nutrition  on  health  and  fitness. 

3.  To  provide  opportunities  for  youth  to  study  technology. 

4.  To  help>future  consumers  develop  an  .understanding  of  consumer  economics  in  the 
supermarket.       '  ^ 

5.  Jo  Vglp  teenager^  develop  initiative  and  to  become  leaders  in  their  school  and  com- 
munities.* '         .  ^ 


Linkages/Participants 

Kansas  \ 
Associated  Milk  Producers  Incorporated  - 
Jalyhawk  Food  Dealers  Association  of  Topeka,  Kansas 
Dairy  Council  Incorporated 

Kansas  CowBelles,  Kansas  Auxiliary  of  the  Kansas  Livestock  Association 
Kansas  Dietetics  Association 
tAarketing  Division,  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture 
>/  Vocational  Education,  Kansas  Department  of  Education 
(   Kansas  Extension  Service 
iKansas  Farm  Bureau 
,  Kansas  Farmer  Magazine 
Kansas  Grange  . 

.  ^  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics]  Departments  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Science 
^nd  Foods  and  Nutrition,  Kansas  State  University 
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Kansas  Porkettes,  Auxiliary  to  the  Kansas  Pork  Producers  Council 
WIBW  Radio  and  Television,  Topeka,  Kansas 
High  Schools  of  Kansas 


'rocess 

The  Youthpower  program  as  an  independent  study  program  complimented  high  school  class-" 
/vork,  4-H  project  activities  and  many  of  the  activities  of  other  youth  programs.  A  Youthpower 
Droject  was  often  coordinated  with  an  interest  in  social  sciences,  home  economics,  or  vocational 
agriculture  and  with  economics,  journalism,  health,  chemistry,  and  biology  classes.  The  program 
A/as  designed  for  the  benefit  for  all  of  America's  twenty-four  million  teenagers,  whether  they  live 
in  cities,  suburban,  or  rural  homes. 

Originally  the  program  developed  as  a  result  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food.  The 
Kansas  representatives  to  that  conference  returned  to  Kansas  and  held  a  statewide  conference  in 
Hutchinson  for  adults.  The  next  year  leaders  from  the  White  House  Conference,  food  industry 
people,  and  educators  met  and  decided  that  if  the  nutrition  of  the  country  was  to  be  improved, 
the  teenagers  must  be  involved. 

Kansas  Food  Conference  selected  three  Kansas  counties  to  pilot-a  Youthpower  program.  A 
boy  and  girl  delegate  were  selected  from  recommendations  from  schools  in  Pawnee,  Sedgwick,  and 
Douglas  counties.  These  six  young  people  attended  the  National  Youthpower  Conference '^in 
Chicago  and  returned  to  their  counties  to  give  talks  for  school  groups,  civic  clubs,  and  clubs  in 
their  own  county. 

Kansas  adopted  the  plan  that  youth  wishing  to  pursue  the  purposes  of  their  Youthpower  pro- 
gram and  wanting  to  attend  the  National  Meeting  of  Youths  should  pursue  a  project  in  the  areas  of 
food,  research,  or  nutrition.  Projects  were  submitted  to  a  state  selection  committee,  and  twelve 
youth  were  selected  to  participate  in  the  national  meeting.  These  delegates  were  then  asked  to  share 
their  experiences  as  Youthpower  participants  and  to  tell  others  what  they  learned,  to  promote 
Youthpower,  and  to  give  programs  for  sciiool,  4-H,  civic,  and  other  interested  groups. 

For  example,  the  1975  Kansas  delegate  to  the  National  Youthpower  Conference  was  from 
Wabaunsee  County.  She  was  a  seventeen-year-old  high  school  junior.  Her  idea  for  a  Youthpower 
project  came  about  when  she  was  home  alone  one  day.  She  was  hungry,  yet  felt  the  effort  of  fixing 
a  warm  meal  was  not  worth  the  effort  for  eating  alone.  If  a  cold  snack  was  all  she  wanted  to  pre- 
pare, she  wondered  how  well  nourished  were  the  aged  persons  who  lived  alone  in  her  community. 
She  conducted  a  survey  to  find  out.  After  interviewing  eight-five  persons  who  lived  alone,  she  in- 
vestigated the  possibility  of  having  warm  meals  delivered  to  the  homes  of  aging  persons  in  the  com- 
munity. As  a  result  of  her  project,  a  Meals-on-Wheels  program  was  developed  and  is  now  serving  the 
elderly  in  her  community.  Youthpower  funded  hqr  project,  and  the  community  took  it  over  to 
serve  the  elderly. 

The  Youthpov^i^er  projects  were  to  be  developed  on  the  following  major  projects: 

Career  Studies —Stud"^  various  careers  in  the  food  industry.  Know  job  descriptions,  educa 
tional  requirements,  salary  ranges  and  advancement  opportunities.  Participate  in  your  high  school 
cooperative  work-study  program.  Interview  people  employed  in  the  industry.  Teach  a  group  of 
young  children  about  foods.  Study  their  change  in  eating  habits. 
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Nutrition  and  Health -Compare  food  requirements  for  an  active  teenager  and  that  of  an  over- 
weight or  inactive  teenager.  Consider  the  effects  of  fad  diets.  Organize  a  teenage  weight-control 
club. 


Constrast  social  and  cultural  factors  which  affect  the  nutritional  level  of  a  community  and  a 
nation.  Show  the  relationship  between  a  person's  level  of  nutrition  and  his  social,  economic,  and 
educational  advancement.  Suggest  foods  that  enhance  the  aesthetic  and  nutritive  values  of  ^pls. 

Food  Science  and  Techno/ogy-T  race  the  steps  of  a  s^ific  food  from  the  farm  to  the  table. 
Consider  people,  |)achinery  and  transportation.  Show  effect^f  insecticides,  fertilizers,  herbicides, 
and  other  chemiofl  preparations  on  the  production  and  preservation  of  foods.  Relate  both  ad- 
vantages and  hazards  of  chemicals  used  with  our  foods.  / 

Study  a  particular  phase  of  the  food  industry:   production,  research,  processing,  retailing, 
quality  control,  c^ducation  of  the  public. 

Dollars  and         About  Foods-Take  charge  of  family  food  shopping  for  two  weeks.  Develop 
menus  for  the  perfod  Calculate  weekly  costs  for  all  foods  purchased.  Calculate  cost  per  person  per 
day.  Evaluate  a  selected  list  of  foods  used  in  terms  of  cost  for  nutritive  value  and  cost  for  con- 
venience. 

The  World  Food  Situation  -Study  food  standards  and  regulations  concerning  production, 
processing,  and  selling  of  foods.  Study  proposed,  as  well  as  existing  legislation  affecting  our  food 
products.  Discuss  pros  and  cons  of  an  existing  or  proposed  law  which  affects  our  food. 


Eva4iJation 


Kansas  Y>aMthpower  will  contribute  to  the  objectives  of  encouraging  career  explorations  in 
food  related  fields,  making  teenagers  aware  of  the  effect  of  nutrition  on  health  and  fitness,  provid- 
ing opportuni:ties  for  youth  to  study  Technology,  helping  future  consumers  develop  an  understand-'^ 
ing  of  consur^er  economics  in  the  supermarket,  and  helping  teenagers  develop  initiative  and  become 
leaders  in  the|^  school  and  communities.  The  total  honor  roll  of  Kansas  Youthpower  teens  attend- 
ing the  Natiofial  Conference  is  193  with  31  adults  attending  as  chaperones.  Many  of  these  former 

^delegates  are  college  graduates  who  pursued  careers  in  agriculture  or  a  related  curriculum  or  home 

'economics,  jpjurnalisrn,  or  other  careers. 
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LOCAL  BUSINESSES  PROVIDE  TRAINING  STATIONS 
FOR  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Meeker  High  School 
nicker,  Colorado 


Circumstances 

Meeker  High  School,  a  small  rural  high  school,  was  limited  in  the  amount  and  diversity  of 
career  education  it  could  offer.  Vocational  training  had  involved  the  dual  problems  of  costly  facili- 
ties and  instructors  and  the  possibility  of  low  enrollment.  Yet  rural  youth  who  move  t©  metro- 
politan areas  upon  graduation  have  significant  need  for  such  education.  Before  the  vocational 
exploration  program  began,  half  of  Meeker's  students  were  going  on  to  college,  and  only  half  of 
these  were  completing  a  four-year  program.  In  spite  of  this,  the  currici!jlum  was  primarily  of  a 
college  preparatory  nature.  At  the  same  time,  the  value  and  importance  of  work  seemed  to  be 
downgraded.  ^ 

An  opinion  survey  of  graduates  from  Meeker  High  School  indicated  that  most  of  the  students 
were  ending  up  in  jobs  within  five  years  after  graduation.  Most  of  them  wished  they  had  better 
training  for  such  work  while  in  high  school,  a  more  complete  picture  of  what  jobs  were  available, 
and  a  better  basis  for  choosing  a  job  or  career. 


1.  "^utilize  the  local  business  community  as  a  valuable  resource  for  education. 

2.  To  offer  students  the  opportunity  to  obtain  vocational  skills  and  experience  while  in  high 


3.     To  develop  the  general  work  qualities,  such  as  honesty,  punctuality,  reliability,  safety, 
and  good  human  relationships. 


5.  To  allow  students  to  "try  out''  jobs  before  having  to  make  career  choices. 

6.  To  make  school  more  relevant  for  students  in  terms  of  life  and  work  after  graduation 
t       in  order  to  reduce  the  drop  out  rate. 


Objectives 


school. 


|To  expose  the  students  to  all  aspects  of  the  business  world 


Linliages/Participants 


Local  Meeker,  Colorado,  businesses 
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Process 


Meeker  was  a  member  of  the  Western  States  Small  School  Project— a  small  school  improvement 
effort.  This  project  was  active  in  identifying  the  shortcomings  and  the  potentials  of  small  rural 
schools  and  in  designing  viable  innovations.  Local  merchants  and  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  suggested  that  local  businesses  be  utilized  as  training  stations.  Meeker  was  chosen  to  run 
the  pilot  program.  A  survey  of  the  town  revealed  that  there  were  over  seventy  businesses,  offices, 
or  governmental  agencies  willing  to  offer  their  help.   Meeker  High  School's  agricultural  teacher 
coordinated  the  program,  which  recruited  six  students  for  the  first  cycle.  Enrollment  now  ranges 
from  thirty  to  forty  students  each  year. 

The  juniors  and  seniors  of  Meeker  High  School  enrolled  in  Vocational  Exploration  during  fall 
registration.  The  counselor  gave  enrolled  students  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Batteries,  so  that 
students  were  better  prepared  to  select  appropriate  jobs.  Each  student  applied  directly  to  the  busi- 
ness or  agency  of  his  or  her  choice;  the  principal  and  school  coordinator  had  to  approve  each  appli- 
cation. Once  the  student  was  accepted  for  a  job,  he  worked  out  a  schedule  with  the  principal, 
based  on  the  most  favorable  learning  times  at  the  work  station.'  Most  students  spent  all  year  at  one 
work  station,  but  this  was  flexible;  and  individual  arrangements  were  made  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  student. 


The  school  coordinator  encouraged  employers  to  give  the  students  a  broad  exposure  to  the 
nature  of  the  job  or  business,  its  problems,  and  satisfactions.  He  also  visited  each  employer  at  least 
once  every  two  weeks  to  check  on  the  students'  progress,  to  determine  if  any  problems  had  de- 
veloped, and  to  confer  with  the  employer  on  grade  assignment. 

A  seminar  in  which  students  share  ideas  and  experiences  that  resulted  from  their  jobs  was 
held.  The  counselor  also  was  provided  time  to  visit  employers  and  work  stations  to  promote  the 
coordination  of  the  counselor's  efforts  with  student  job  experiences.  These  two  situations  en- 
couraged student  input  and  anothef^ Derson's  reaction  in  addition  to  the  coordinator's  in  evaluating 
the  jobs  and  the  treatment  of  the  students. 

One  of  the  positive  aspects  of  this  program  was  that  it  used  both  the  human  and  material  re- 
sources of  the  community,  and  therefore  the  cost  was  very  low.^The  only  cost  was  the  $600  per 
year  paid  to  the  coordinator  because  his  work  on  the  project  was  done  in  addition  to  his  full 
teacliing  assignment.  The  high  school  is  considering  using  supplementary  materials  in  the  future 
wfiicfi  will  he  [)re  packaged  units  or  cassette  tapes  dealing  with  work  habits,  skills,  expectancies, 
etc. 


Problems 

1.     The  high  school  was  not  able  to  free  a  teacher  from  regi^ar  full  time  duties  to  supervise 
iirui  coordinate  the  program.  It  is  [)lann(Ml  tfiat  40  to  50  f)ercent  of  a  teacher's  time 
will      devoted  to  tfie  [)roject  next  year.  This  would  enable  him  or  fier  to  visit  eacfi  stu 
dent  on  the  job  at  least  once  a  week,  confer  weekly  with  the  employers,  and  coordinate 
tfi(?  jot)  experience  witfi  the  student's  other  studies  and  teachers. 


2.      Me(?ker  Higfi  Scfiool  f(?lt  Ww,  [)ro(jram  grew  too  rapidly.  Tfie  liigfi  scfiool  staff  wfio  [)<Htici 
pated  in  \\w,  [)ro(jrafn  encouragtid  otfier  scfiools  to  f)e()ir»  witfi  a  few  stu(l(Mils  and  a  lilth? 
promotion  and  to  allow  tfie  [)roqram  to  grow  rujturiilly. 
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CMtaif^  wcNjk.  Stat  ions  proveci  unsuitable  because  of  the  qojality  of  supervision,  the  amount 
aOeafning^pjbvided,  or  safety  practices.  These  work  stations  were  removed  from  the  list 
to  he  considered  neVt  year. 


(Da  personality  conflict  de 
k;3tve  the  students  only 
Swiem;  and  (4)  some  stu 


Some  additional  criticisms  of  the  program  are  as  follows 
velqped  between  c^student  and  employer;  (2)  some  er 
limited  or  boring  experfences;  (3)  some  absenteeism 
dents  were  overburdened  with  classroom  work. 

The  rule  "studef^ts  should  not  be  paid"  should  have  been  made  from  the  initial  effort  of 
the  program.  Some  students  were  paid  and  some  were  not-a  definite  problem. 


Evaluation 


1.  Students  will  perform  on  the  job  or  will  be  removed  from  the  work  station.  It  is  im 
portant  to  note  that  some  students  who  performed  very  poorly  in  the  classroom  were 
excellent  on  the  job.  / 

2.  The  students  will  gain  on-the-job  experience  and  training.  All  students  who  participated 
in  the  program  held  a  job  with  employer  supervision. 

3.  The  students  will  be  tested  to  determine  their  interests  and  aptitudes.  The  counselor  gave 
the  General  Aptitude  Test  Batteries  to  all  students  and  various  other  tests  at  the  stu 
dents'  request. 

4.  A  better  relationship  between  school  and  business  will  be  developed.  The  businesses  in 
the  Meeker  area  were  very  hesitant  about  the  program  at  first,  but  the  students'  atti 
tude  and  interest  won  other  businesses  to  request  participation  in  the  program.  There 
were  discussions  and  presentations  about  the  program  at  the  local  civic  clubs  that  many 
of  the  businessmen  and  faculty  of  the  high  school  belong  to. 
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SIMULATION  PROVIDES  OFFICE  PRACTICE 

1 

Wrangell  High  School  * 
Wrangell,  Alaska 


Circumstances 

Wrangell,  Alaska,  is  a  small,  isolated  town  which  has  little  access  to  outside  resources.  Stu 
dents  at  Wrangell  High  School  had  no  opportunities  for  students  to  acquire  business  and  office 
skills  beyond  those  considered  basic.  It  was  felt  that  experience  with  the  realities  of  the  business 
world  was  essential  to  those  students  who  were  interested.  Therefore,  the  Wrangell  High  School 
business  instructor  wrote  a  proposal  for  a  simulated  office  class.  The  proposal  was  funded  by  the 
state;  $10,000  from  the  state  was  matched  by  $8,000  from  local  school  district  funds. 

The  proposal  funded  the  Zimovia  Enterprise— a  simulated  office  practice  class.  Students  named 
the  class  and  established  it  as  a  mail  order  sales  operation.  They  simulated  the  purchase  of  busi 
ness  education  textbooks  from  two  major  sources,  and  the  sale  of  these  textbooks  to  nearly  every 
high  school  in  Alaska.  The  thirteen  student  employees  received  non-negotiable  checks  as  salaries. 
The  objectives  of  the  class  were  to  teach  office  skills  and  to  give  students  realistic  office  experi- 
ences. 


Objectives 

\ 

1.  To  make  business  skills  available  to  high  school  students. 

2.  To  supplement  the  course  work  of  the  high  school  curriculum. 

3.  To  instill  the  dignity  of  work  through  a  cooperative  student  venture. 

4.  To  give  students  opportunities  to  exercise  initiative  and  to  assume  responsibility. 

5.  To  give  Students  realistic,  as  possihle^off ice  experiences. 


Process 

• 

After  receiving  the  proposal,  the  Wrangell  business  instructor,  with  the  help  of  some  students, 
spent  the  summer  preparing  purchase  orders  and  forms  for  tfie  class.  At  tfie  same  time  a  cUiss 
room  and  adjacent  book  storage  room  were  remodeled  into  the  office  known  as  Zimovia  Enter 
prises.  Several  types  of  office  machines  were  purchased  and  installed. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  create  the  atmospfiere  of  a  real  office.  Eacfi  stijfi(?nt  fiini  fiis  or  fu?r 
own  office  desk.  The  classroom  was  equipped  witfi  a  tele[)tu)ru}  system  and  sevefi  (?xtension  pf)oru;s; 
also  on  hand  were  t)usiness  cards,  stationary,  and  forms  witfi  tfie  Zimovia  name. 
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The  instructor  met  with  the  student  managers,  who  then  instructed  tfu?  students  under  tlieir 
supervision.  The  flow  of  documents  was  similar  to  that  of  a  business  office,  beginning  with  request 
letters  written  by  the  instructor.  Copies  of  orders  were  kept  and  filed  as  appropriate.  For  example, 
the  sales  order  goes  to  Accounting  from  the  Sales  Clerk  for  recording  of  the  inventory  depletion 
and  typing  of  the  shipping  invoice.  The  office  system  thereby  provided  for  both  inventory  tracking 
replenishing  and  sales  reordenng/shipping/billinq.  A  number  of  office  staff  interact  with  school 
[)ersormel  m  providing  clerical  and  copy  services. 

The  O^^ice  Manager  kept  the  entire  operation  running,  established  policy  witii  the  otfier 
managers,  assigned  replacements  for  absent  students,  and  [)lanned  student  transfers  from  one  job 
to  another.  The  Office  Manager  also  evaluated  eacfi  student,  as  did  the  various  other  managers 
and  suf)erv1sors.  A  f)ayroll  was  issued  every  two  weeks  according  to  a  pay  scale  estat)lished  l)y  tlie 
students. 

To  add  realism  to  this  type  of  class,  [)usiness  classes  in  otiier  area  schools  sent  in  orderl  Stu 
dents  processed  the  orders,  sent  out  invoices,  and  received  non  ne()otiat)le  checks  from  tfi(?  other 
classes.  Also,  (iuplicatinq  wofk  done  for  local  businesses  f)aid  for  such  office  extras  as  ta[)ed  music 
am]  coffee. 


Problems 

1.  A  wide  vaiiety  of  of  f ice  .e()uif)ment  sliould  l)e  availal^le  for  student  use/ Initial  [)urchases 
for  Zimovia  included  electric  tyf)ewriters  and  calculators,  addincj  macliines,  dicta[)liones, 
t(»l^ph()ne  e(HJiP^^ient,  tluee  co[)ying  niacfiines,  filing  equipment,  and  office  desks. 

2  Although  simulated  office  class  offers  advantages  over  a  regular  bu^inessplass,  this  type 
of  class  is  not  the  real  lousiness  world.  The  development  of  work  attitudes  and  responsi 
[)ilities  IS  more  chfficult  than  in  a  cooperative  work  program  where  the  student  is  placed 
in  a  reii!  situation  involving  l)usiness  firactices. 


Evaluation 

1       Students  will  h(»  prepviied  for  jobs  in  the  husirujss  occufiat ions.  Those  who  have  partici 
[)at(?d  in  the  simulated  class  a[)[)ear  t(^  operate  better  in  th(?  first  year  of  their  jobs  than 
do  students  who  have*  (|raduat(?d  before?  the  simulated  class  was  imf ) IcMnented.  This  ob 
s<»rvation  is  basiMl  on  comments  of  the  (?m[)l()ytM  s. 

In  addition,  numerous  inciuiries  hav(?  Ixmmi  reccnviMl  from  husiriL'SS  educators  in  other  n? 
mote  loc.Hions  wl)o  are  inttMesltMi  in  im()lem(Mitin(i  similar  pro()rams.  r>onu»  of  tfiese  in 
(juir  les  have  resulted  in  on  site  visits  by  teams  from  other  scfiools. 
i> 

J       Students  will  he  able  to  demonstratt?  business  skill:,  that  will  be  salal)le  to  em[)loyers. 
f  he  class  was  small  enou()h  lh,)t  the  pro{)ress  ol  lht*  studerUs  could  be  lriu:k(»d  ttiroucili 
ol)s<.'r v<ni()ns  and  written  work. 
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"OPERATION  BOOTSTRAP"  PROVIDES  CONSTRUCTION  SKILLS 

IN  ISOLATED  AREA 


Paisley  High  School 
Paisley,  Oregon 


Circumstances 

Paisley,  Oregon,  is  an  isolated  Snnall  town  with  a  high  school  population  of  fifty-nine  students. 
There  is  no  access  to  guest  speakers  or  vocational  exhibits/and  the  community  offers  little  in  the 
way  of  craftsmanlike  buildings.  To  alleviate  this  problem  of  providing  vocational-oriented  oppor- 
tunities to  high  school  students,  educators  in  Paisley  developed  a  project  entitled  "Operation 
Bootstrap."  The  educators  hoped  to  give  students  experience  in  the  proper  methods  of  construct- 
ing buildings.  This  would  provide  future  citizens  with  sound  vocational  skills,  which  might  ulti- 
mately be  evidenced  in  the  town.  It  was  also  felt  that  some  of  the  skills  once  taught  by  older 
generations  were  disappearing  from  the  area  and  that  the  project  would  reintroduce  them. 

Over  half  of  the  Paisley  High  School's  students  participated  in  the  project  of  constructing  a 
building—a  40-foot  by  32-foot  block-wall  building.  The  building  process  was  a  personalized  hands- 
on  experience  with  the  textbook  used  only  as  a  source  of  in/ormation  rather  than  the  primary 
tool  of  learning.  Some  of  the  students  were  designated  foremen  and,  through  job  rotation,  all  stu- 
dents who  participated  in  the  project  were  exposed  to  a  variety  of  construction  work  experiences 
in  such  fields  as  carpentry,  trowel  trades,  roofing,  cement  work,  iron  work,  painting,  and  plumbing. 
The  finished  building  now  serves  as  a  vocational  training  classroom. 


Objectives 

1.  To  make  vocational  skills  available  to  high  school  students. 

2.  To  supplement  the  course  work  of  the  high  school  curriculum. 

3.  To  make  the  students  aware  of  occupational  clusters. 

4.  To  instill  the  dignity  of  work  through  a  cooperative  building  venture. 

'5.  To  give  students  opportunities  to  exercise  initiative  and  to  assume  responsibilities. 

6.  To  make  every  student  feel  accepted  in  the  total  life  of  the  school. 

7,  To  develop  desirable  attitudes,  ideals,  and  appreciation  essential  for  today's  world. 

8. .   To  provide  opportunities  to  coordinate  some  activities  of  the  home,  school,  and  com- 
munity. 
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Linkages/Participants 

District  1 1  C  School  Board 

Local  businesses  of  Paisley,  Oregon 

Process 

The  idea  for  Operation  Bootstrap  was  conceived  by  the  school  administration;  in  the  spring 
District  1 1  C  School  Board  approved  of  the  project  concept.  School  officials,  a  local  citizens'  com- 
mittee, and  the  school  board  w6rked  closely  in  drawing  building  plans,  conducting  analyses  of  soil 
and  bearing  strata,  and  beginning  preliminary  footing  excavation.  Students  raised  and  roofed  the 
block-wall  building.  The  next  year  students  began  the  finishing  process  by  pouring  cement,  doing 
the  electrical  and  plumbing  work,  building  inside  storage  rooms  and  toilet  facilities,  and  painting 
and  decorating  the  inside  of  the  building. 

Every  attempt  was  made  to  follow  sound  construction  practice.  Students  were  exposed  to 
and  were  expected  to  demonstrate  an  awareness  of  basic  safety  rules,  first  aid,  computation  skills/ 
measurement,  simple  record  keeping,  strength  and  stress  factors  of  material  used,  and  the  health 
and  sanitation  code  of  Lake  County.  Hands-on  vocational  experience  coupled  with  supplementary 
classroom  instruction  was  the  basic  operating  procedure.  Each  student  rotated  through  every  phase 
of  the  building  project  tium  digging  trenches  to  pounding  nails. 

TheTlar  of  doing  things  wrong  was  dispelled  by  getting  students  involved.  Each  activity  was 
subject  to  instantaneoui  correction  and  instruction.  Students  were  taught  that  learning  to  drive  a 
nail  properlv  was  just  as  important  4s  developing  the  ability  to  handle  any  of  the  more  technical 
aspects  of  ttie  job.  By  the  second  year  the  new  building  was  ready.  It  now  hp^i)ses  shop  classes  in 
smaM  motor  repair,  introductory  shop  techniques,  and  arts  and  crafts.  ' 

The  cost  of  the  40-foot  by  32-foot  student-built  shop  building  was  estimated  to  be  $5,000, 
which  was  budgeted  by  the  Paisley  School  Board.  A  cost  analysis  showed  a  total  of  $3,604  spent 
for  building  the  shell,  leaving  $1,395  for  completion  of  the  building  (finished  inside,  pouring 
floor,  etc.).  In  addition,  the  builders  utilized  gravel  from  the  Chewaucan  River  and  borrowed  tools, 
cement  mixers,  tractors,  saws,  drills,  and  other  material  as  needed.  Community  members  with  pick- 
up trucks  were  enlisted  for  help  in  hauling  cement,  wood,  and  supplies  from  town  to  the  school 
site.  Also  utilized  were  the  personal  building,  electrical,  plumbing,  and  surveying  skills  of  the 
Rancher  Lay  Committee. 

This  type  of  project  required  an  instructor  who  was  enthusiastic  about  starting  from  scratch 
and  had  experience  in  working  with  discipline  cases.  The  instructor  also  must  be  able  to  recognize 
that  for  some  students  the  construction  project  is  a  way  to  use  excessive  energy  and  provides  them 
with  a  chance  to  win  recognition  away  from  the  athletic  and  academic  programs. 


Problems 

1.     Methods  employed  in  Operation  Bootstrap  required  that  the  instructor  be  aware  of  the 
constraint  of  distance  and  the  slower  pace  of  country  life  which  suggests  a  flexible 
"jack-of-all-trades"  role  for  him  or  her. 
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2,     Instruction  to  classes  concerning  new  facets  of  the  job  had  to  be  simple,  precise,  and  re- 
peated until  everyone  seemed  to  understand.  A  clear  statement  of  purpose  had  to  follow 
instruction,  since  there  was  no  carryover  to^the  next  day. 


Evaluation 

1.  The  project  will  be  valuable  to  the  school  and  the  community.  The  community  church 
has  enlisted  the  students  to  help  build  a  new  social  hall.  The  condition  of  the  school 
property  has  improved:  crumbling  cement  has  been  refurbished;  student-built  bleachers 
and  benches  have  been  built  for  the  football  stadium;  the  school  board  has  given  per- 
mission for  the  students  to  start  building  a  metal  shop  and  auto  shop. 

2.  The  project  will  make  vocational  skills  available  to  students.  Of  the  students  who  partici- 
pated, 75  percent  were  not  planning  to  obtain  postsecondary  education.  Verbal  reports 
from  parents  indicate  that  student  response  to  home  maintenance  and  repair  has  in- 
creased with  the  new  skill  awareness. 
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ALMOND  FARMING  PROVES  PRORTABLE 

Sutter  Union  High  School 
Sutter,  California 


Circumstances 

Many  of  Sutter,  California,  Union  High's  students  are  from  families  who  are  on  welfare.  The 
agriculture  department  wanted  to  increase  its  available  teaching  equipment  and  provide  work  ex- 
perience training  for  the^  stiidents;  however,  the  school  budget  was  not  large  enough  to  allow  for 
the  purchase  of  the  necessary  equipment.  It  was  decided  that  in  order  to  solve  this  problem,  a 
money-making  project  would  be  needed.  To  begin  the  project,  the  school  district  loaned  $5,000 
to  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  Club  and  agriculture  classes  to  allow  school  farming  of  a  25-acre 
almond  orchard  owned  by  the  school  district. 
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Objectives 

1 .  To  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  shop  tools. 

2.  To  offer  students  the  opportunity  to  gain  basic  skills  in  pruning,  planting,  cultivation, 
irrigation,  harvesting,  and  general  nnanagement. 

3.  To  pay  wages  to  welfare  students  who  work  in  the  orchard. 

4.  To  provide  additional  classroonn  learning  aids. 

5.  To  expand  agriculture  curriculum. 

6.  To  make  future  farmers  aware  of  progressive  methods  in  orchard  farming. 


Linkages/Participants 

Ford  Motor  Company,  Sutter,  California 


Process 

The  school  district  owned  25  acres  of  almonds  adjacent  to  the  Sutter  Union  High  School 
building.  School  personnel  felt  that  the  orchard  might  provide  both  needed  funds  and  skill  tj(feining 
for  students.  Once  use  of  the  orchard  was  approved,  the  school's  Future  Farmers  of  Ameripa  offi- 
cers and  agriculture  department  teachers  began  building  community  and  school  board  support. 
The  Board,  the  students,  and  the  teachers  agreed  to  allow  school  farming  of  the  orchard;  and  the 
district  borrowed  $5,000  to  start  operations. 

Basic  equipment  needed  to  operate  the  farm  was  leased  through  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
School  Lease  Program.  The  school  also  purchased  a  number  of  rjew  welders,  cutting  equipment, 
and  grinders  to  supplement  its  shop  classes.  The  new  equipmejrt  and  plans  augmented  the  expand- 
ing agriculture  curriculum.  ^  ^ 

The  orchard  was  operated  as  a  paying  operation;  therefore,  every  attempt  was  made  to  ob- 
tain the  best  prices  for  replacement  trees,  spray,  fertilizer,  herbicides,  sales  agreements,  etc.  The 
classes  provided  students  with  opportunities  to  figure  both  simple  and  complex  agricultural 
problems,  such  as  fertilizer  percentages,  irrigation  costs,  decisions  on  types  of  sprays  and  formula, 
general  maintenance  and  operation  of  tractors,  and  the  building  and  repairing  of  equipment.  Wages 
were  paid  for  general  orchard  work  and  harvest  work. 

Leased  equipment  was  often  used  in  other  projects,  usually  by  FFA  student  members,  in  ways 
that  create  new  experiences,  such  as  the  use  of  a  tractor  to  build  a  greenhouse. 


Problems 

1 .     Management  of  the  program  is  time-consuming  for  the  teachers  students  do  the  work, 
but  they  need  supervision  and  advice.  f 
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2.  Prior  experience  in  farming  is  an  obvious  advantage  for  the  teacher  in  any  such  project. 
The  teacher  must  like  farm  work  and  enjoy  working  with  young  people  in  self- 
development. 

3.  Cost  of  a  similar  project  elsewhere  would  vary  according  to  its  type,  size,  and  location. 
Evaluation 

1.  The  student  will  be  paid  for  their  work.  Approximately  $10,000  in  wages  has  been 
paid  to  students  who  work  in  the  orchard.  Wages  were  $1 .75  per  hour  for  general 
orchard  work,  and  $3.00  per  hour  for  harvest  work. 

2.  Progressive  methods  in  orchard  farming  will  be  disseminated.  Many  farmers  have  adopted 
farming  methods  displayed  in  the  program,  even  some  who  did.not  have  children  partici- 
pating in  the  program.  ^ 

3.  The  students  will  obtain  skills  in  agriculture  production.  Area  farmers  and^agriculture- 
related  employers  have  displayed  immense  satisfaction  with  the  program  g'r^duates  who 
go  on  to  work  for  them. 

4.  The  agricultural  curriculum  in  the  high  school  vyjil  be  expanded.  More  students  are 
taking  agricultural  related  courses  than  before  the  implementation  of  the  program.  . 
The  expansion  in  the  agricultural  curriculum  to  satisfy  the  increased  number  reflects  a 
growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  a  parallel  support  by  the  Board  and 


parents. 
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COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  PROVIDES  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICES 
TO  SECONDARY  STUDENTS 


Dr.  William  H.  Fedderse^,  President 

The  Williamsport  Area  Community  College 

1005  West  Third  Street 

Williamsport,  Pennsylvania  17701 

(717)326-3761 
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Circumstances 

r 

The  Williamsport  Area  Community  College  (WACO  provides  45  different^career  vocartional, . 
technical,  and  general  education  programs  on  the  postsecondary  level.  Seventeen  high  schools  from 
12  of  the  20  sponsoring  school  districts  saw  the  advantage  of  not  duplicating  the  facilities  and 
programs  through  their  own  development  of  area  vocational  technical  schools.  Therefore,  these 
school  districts  and  high  schools  agreed  to  contract  with  WACC  to  provide  the  vocational  technica;r 
training-lab-shop  classes  for  their  high  schools.  ^ 

Objectives 

To  train  the  high  school  students  of  17  high  schopls  from  7  counties  in  northceritral 
Pennsylvania  in  21  different  career-vocational-technical  programs., To  articulate  with  each  high  . 
school  the  academic  program  which  is  offered  at  the  honne  high  sqt^cjol  vyrth  the  career  vocational- 
technical  lab-shop  training  provided  at  the  college.         .  .  " ' 

Linkages/Participants  *  \  '  ^  , 

'  Each  of  the  17  high  ichools  from  the  f2  sponsor  school  di^ricts  contracts  witfi^  the  college 
for  the  career  VQcational^technical  training.  .        .  \ 

Process  •    '  -.p      /  «  •  .  ^  ^3 

^     Students  from'the3^47  high  schools  Qtime  to  the  tolle(^ on.a  nihe-v\<eiek  basis.  Students^gnct 
/weeks  at  the  college^  receive  their  career  vqcational  lechdical  trainrng^and  then  return  to  thett- 
,iigh  schools  fprth'e  hifl+i'schdol  required  and  ac^emicy|^ur^s  n^icessary  for  graduatipn.  Though 
'  mdst  of       sttJdQntspe  juniors  apd  seniors,  some  high  schools  do  send  studehts  during  their 
^  sophomore  ^ear. 

•>^$ost  studen%.^e  bus^Tn  from  theit  school^drstrict  an  average  ift!>tance  of  4!^  mile^.  Some 
tfa^e]  from  as  far  away  <^s  70vmiles,  Arriving  at  the  college  between  a:3a and  9:0ila.^.,  and  then 
leave  the  college  for  theiftjjpfr^  '     :  "  / 

'Aserts  of  21  different  high  schqol  pr^gr^  are  Available  to  theTe  students.\Jsually  the  stu-      -  ^ 
dent  wh6n  he  enrolls  in  Ms  sophom^re/)r  junior^year  cqntinufes  hi»prpgrantrthrougf>out  his  high  j. 
School  program.  However,  a  studen^t  jViay  wish  to  elect  ahqSher  career  choice  that  suits  his/her 
'  nee^.  All  training  ant!  related  codrse6  are  d^sigr^&l  with  the  gi^test  flexibility  tovne^t  individual 
Tjeeds  !^d'to  give  the  student?  "hands  o.rj"  and  industry  or  busirte^exp^rience.  Approximately 
1400  high  schpcTt  ^uden^s  enrolt  at  the  college  each  year/Uoon  graduation  students,do  have  the 
^  option  JO  enrolj^in  th^e  Poslsecondary  In/truetion^l  Services  "College  Prog rariph"  with  advanced 
*   placement,  completing  their  2-yeaf-  prd^fai^  or  associate  degree  in  a  shorter  period  of^time. 

^Outcomes  ^       -  Vl  " 

Up^ti  graduation, ^pprox'MTTately  75  oefc^nt  of  the  students  are  gainfully  employed  in  their 
^  areas  ofitrai hi n'g  or  related  fields'.  Othet^tudents  continue  their  education  at  the  callege  and  insti- 
^  tutionsJof  higher  education.  Approximately  100-150  students  annually  participate  in  the 

CAPSTDNE-Coope<;ative.Ei3ucation  Prograhns  in  an  effort  to  relate  a  smooth  transition  otd  the  world 
.^ofwork.^"  \       /  '  y'' 
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Evaluation 

The  programs  are  approved  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  Middle  States,  as  such  all 
schools  are  eligible  to  participate  in  state  and  federal  reimbursement  for  Vocational  Education. 
This  prdgram  hap  been  in  effect  since  the  establishment  of  the  Community  College  in  1965  and 
during  its  forerunner,  The  Williamsport  Technical  Institute,  which  was  operated  under  the 
Williamsport  School  District  and  provided  similar  services  to  certain  surrounding  high  schools. 

The  program  is  popular  among  the  students  as  well  as  the  administration  and  staff  of  the 
various  school  sponsor  districts.  Acceptance  or  assignment  from  the  home  school  is  based  upon 
the  student's  interest,  aptitudes,  and  ultimate  benefits  to  be  received  by  the  student.  The  number 
of  students  to  be  assigned/sent  to  the  College  is  determined  by  the  sending  schoofon  a  contract 
basis  with  the  College. 
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MARINE  INDUSTRIES  PUT  STUDENTS  ON  BOARD 


Palacios  Independent  School  District 
Leon  Bullock,  Vocational  Director 
100  Shark  Drive 
Palacios,  Texas  77465 
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Circumstance 


In  the  1968-69  school  year,  a  group  of  persons  associated  with  the  Marine  Indukries  requested 
the  school  to  pursue  the  possibility  of  establishing  training  in  the  nnarine  occupations-fareas.  This  re- 
quest was  accepted  and  an  advisory  council  was  established.  A..survey  was  nnade  of  school  dropouts, 
student  achievement,^jobs  available,  skills  needed  for  entry,  pifeblenns  ennployers  ha\/e  with  holding 
employees  and  the  opportunities  available  in  the  local  marine  industries. 

Information  gained  from  these  sources  indicated  the  industry  was  in  need  of  persons  with  low 
job  entry  skills,  or  semi-skills.  In  studying  the  vocational  programs  available  for  public  schools,  the 
advisory  council  recommended  the  school  pursue  the  Cooperative  Vocational  Academic  Education 
Program  and  the  development  of  two  clusters  of  skills  to  meet  the  marine  industries  needs. 


Objectives 

In  1970-71  school  year  a  pre-employlnent  Laboratory  Training  Program  in  marine  related 
occupations  was  initiated.  The  program  was  designed  to  prepare  students  with  special  learning 
needs  for  payroll  jobs.  The  program  included  six  (6)  marine  occupational  crafts  grouped  into  two 
(2)  clusters.  Cluster  1  included  internal  combustion  engines,  small  boat  construction  and  repair,  and 
marine  electricity.  Cluster  II  included-marine  welding,  construction  and  repair  of  marine  harvesting 
equipment  and  seamanship.  _ 


Linkages/Participants 

Palacios  Independent  School  District' 
Leon  Bullock,  Vocational  Director 
100  Shark  Drive 
Palacios,  Texas  77465 

Collins  Crab  Packing  Company 

Dumas  Shrimp  Processing 

Palacios  Machine  Shop 

Matagorda  Bay  Shrimpers  Association 

Matagorda  County  Commercial  Fisherman's  Association 

Texas  A&M  Sea  Grant  Program  J 

Matagorda  County  Extension  Agent 

Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Research  Station 


Process 

During  the  1975  school  year  contacts  were  made  by  the  Palacios  Independent  School  District 
with  the  Texas  Education  Agency  about  the  possibility  of  a  pilot  project  that  would  allow  actual 
training  aboard  a  fishing  vessel.  After  considerable  study  of  all  the  facets  involved  in  developing 
such  a  program,  a  contract  was  issued  for  lease  of  a  vessel  with  a  supply  budget  to  help  insure  the 
success  of  the  program. 

It  is  l^ieved  that  this  cooperative  agreement  with  the  seafood  industry  which  includes 
Collins  Packing  Company,  Dumas  Shrimp  Processing,  Palacios  Machine  Shop,  and  the  Matagorda* 
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Bay  Shrimpers  Assbciation  has  proved  advantageous  to  the  school  as  an  important  training  device 
for  the  students  enrolled  in  the  program. 

A  student^yvho  enrolls  in  the  program  and  who  completes  the  Course  outlined  is  expected  to 
acquire  skills  inVadio  operation,  navigation  of  a  shrimping  vessel,  use  of  the  fathometer  and  dt^ 
pass,  operational  Lse  of  a  try  net,  rigging,  and  adjustment  of  doors.  Each  student  is  expected!^ 
learn  the  basic  information  required  of  a.  shrimp  boat  captain  which  includes  duty  watch  assign- 
ment, fire  drill  procedure,  man  overboard  procedure,  abandon  ship  procedure,  weather  read  outs, 
,  stop  and  render  aid,  handling  fuel  and  oil  aboard  the  vessel,  and  dangers  from  exposure  and  shock. 

A  follow  up  of>  graduates  and  school  leavers  indicates  that  participants  in  this  program  ac- 
quired and  retained  jobs  in  this  field  which  classifies  it  as  successful. 

The  pre-employment  laboratory  marine  related  occupations  course  has  received  the  backing 
and  aide  of  the  loca)  marine  industry,  the  Matagorda  County  Commercial  fisherman's  Association, 
the  Texas  A&M  Se^  Grant  Program,  The  Matagorda  County  Extension  Agent,  and  Texas  Parks 
^  ^and  Wildlife  Rese^ch  Station  in  Palacios. 

The  advisory  council,  consisting  of  members  from  some  of  the  above  organizations,  has 
recommended  expanding  the  program  to  include  on  boat  training  and  has  presented  a  list  of  de- 
sired skills  needed  for  various  jobs.  The  need  of  a  fishing  vessel  (boat)  to  be  used  in  this  phase  of 
the  program  is  the  next  step  to  a  well  rounded  marine  training  program. 

The  program  was  considered  one  of  the  more  successful  to  be  started  in  recent  years  by  the 
Marine  Advisory  Council.  The  council  as  a  measuring  stick,  used  student  interest,  follow-up  place- 
ment statfstics,  acceptance  by  the  fishing  industry  and  other  related  businesses  to  determine  the 
success  of  the  program. 

This  funding  for  a  shrimping  vessel  was  continued  during  the  1976-77  school  year.  The  pro- 
gram was  again  evaluated  by  the  School  Board,  Marine  Advisory  Council,  and  the  leasor  (Palacios 
Machine  Shop).  Mr.  Barrett,  owner  of  the  Palacios  Machine  Shop,  through  the  years  has  developed 
a  sincere  interest  in  the  program  and  has  indicated  that  only  a  token  lease  would  be  required  for 
the  continued  operation  of  the  shrimping  vessel.  He  is  approaching  retirement  and  has  indicated 
the  possibility  of  an  outright  donation  of  this  shrimping  vessel  to  the  school,  f^use  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Palacios  Independent  School  District. 


Outcomes 

In  an  effort  to  conserve  local  funds  and  funds  offered  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  the  services  of  this  shrimping  vessel  without  cost  to  either  of  the 
above  agencies  toward  rent  on  the  vessel.  To  insure  the  continued  success  of  this  expanded  CVAE 
Marine  Program,  continued  funding  in  the  area  of  instructional  supplies  (fuel,  oil,  ice)  maintenance 
(dry  docking)  would  be  required. 


Problems 

The  only  problem  noted  at  the  program  was  a  lack  of  time  in  a  two-hour  teachfciwg  schedule 
to  complete  the  objectives  of  the  course.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  program  a  request 
was  made  to  the  Texas  Education  Agency  to  allow  the  school  a  three-hour  class  period.  This 
request  vyas  allowed  and  the  students  received  approximately  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  of  actual 
aboard  ship  training  each  day. 
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Teacher 


YOUTH  IN  INpUSTRY  HELPS  FILL  AREA  NEEDS 


William  S.  Leonhardt,  Occupational  Counselor 
Gaston  County  Schools 
Box  775 

Bessemer  City,  N.  C.  28016 
(704)  629-3136  ' 


Circum^ances 

'  The  counselors  in  Besserfier  City  are  ^embers  of  the  International  Management  Council,  the 
local  chapter  of  which  organized  a  Youth  in  Industry  Committee  through  which  the  local  industries 
host  the  teachers  and  acquaint  them  with  their  work  and  their  products.  It  has  been  very  successful 
in  fostering  good  relationships  between  the  teachers  and  businesses. 


Objectives  ' 

Along  with  providing  students  with  occupational  skills,  a  primary  objective  of  the  cooperative 
program  is  to  provide  skilled  workers  for^he  school  district.  Program  projects  render  services  to 
the  community  in  the  form  of  waJks,  w^lls,  recreation  facilities,  etc.  These  projects  also  promote 
a  great  deal  of  good  public  relations  within  the  community.  Students  enjoy  the  benefit  of  earning 
money  while  refining  their  skills.  ^ 


Process 

Tenth  graders  receive  an  introductory  course  in  vocational  education.  About  40  percent  of 
1 1th  and  12th  graders  participate  in  the  vocational  program.  Eleventh  and  12th  graders  in  Industrial 
Cooperative  Training  and  12th  graders  in  Cooperative  Office  Education  attend  school  in  the  morn- 
ing and  work  in  the  afternoon.  They  are  paid  for  their  work. 
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Bessemer  Citv  is  the  largest  employer  of  bricklaying  and  cabinet  making  students.  The  county 
and  private  citizenVoJso  employ  them.  Most  Cooperative  Office  Education  students  work  in  the 
business  offices  of  local  textile  manufacturers. 


Outcomes 

% 

Students  are  learning  salable  skills  through  on-the-job  training  and  are  benefiting  from  contact 
with  potential  employers.  There  have  been  no  serious  problems  in  implementing  the  programs, 
which  are  regarded  as  welcome  and  respected  additions  to  the  community. 
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STUDENTS  PLAN  THEIR  FUTURESON  FIRST-HAND  INFORMATION 


Toledo,  Ohio 


Circumstance 

The  Toledo  Public  Schools  have  a  well-infused  and  very  active  and  extensive  K-12  Career 
Development  Program.  The  examples  of  cooperation  between  business,  industry  and  labor  and 
Woodward  High  School  that  follow  are  taken  from  three  1977  issues  of  "Career  Development 
News,"  Toledo's  career  education  newsletter,  and  represent  only  highlights  of  the  Program  at  one 
high  school. 


Objectives'^. 

The  work  exposure  and  field  trip  activities  are  designed  to  provide  information  abouti various 
careers  that  students  qan  relate  to  their  own  abilities  and  interests,  \ 


Linkages/Participants 

Sharon  Manufacturing,  Lambertville,  Michigan 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglass 
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Crane  Creek  Wildlife  Refuge 

Owens-Illinois  ^ 
The  Scientific  Research  Society  of  North  America  (local  chapter)  ^ 
St.  Vincent  Hospital  and  Medical  Center 
Toledo  Fire  Department 
United  Airlines 

Margaret  O'Brien's  School  of  Modeling  and  Fashion  Design 
Douthat  State  Park 
Johnson's  Furniture 
Academy  Art  and  Sign 


Process 

Woodward  High  School 

•  Industry,  large  and  small,  plays  a  key  role  in  our  nation's  economy.  The  labor  force  is  very 
much  a  part  of  the  total  economic  picture  as  well.  Sharon  Manufacturing  of  Lambertville, 
Michigan,  a  small  industrial  plant,  introduced  seven  Woodward  students  to  its  important  role  in 
the  world  of  manufacturing.  Although  em'ploying  fewer  workers  than  large  corporations,  the 
company  still  has  a  need  for  machinists,  clerks,  computer  programmers,  electricians,  switchboard 
operators,  and  others.  The  Woodward  students  appreciated  this  exposure  to  the  many  facets  of 
the  industry.   ^ 

•  Five  sophomore  girls  gained  valuable  work  exposure  while  spending  the  morning  with  Owens- 
Corning  Fiberglass  secretaries  where  they  typed,  filed,  and  answered  phone  oaU^The  future 
secretaries  learned  about  the  general  office  routine  and  the  varied  responsibiliwBm  dedicated 
clerical  staff.  At  the  same  time,  three  other  students  took  a  close  look  at  t[1M(PBns-Corning 
Fiberglass  photography  laboratory.  These  sophomores  quickly  learned  abourfreadlines,  busy 
schedules,  and  the  need  for  creativity  as  well  as  the  mandatory^  photographic  training  and  experi- 
ence. As  they  returned  to  Woodward,  the  students  reptjrted  that  they  had  gained  information 
that  would  help  them  plan  their  futures. 

•  Fourteen  determined  students  spent  a  very  cold  January  morning  learning  about  the  tasks  of 
naturalists  and  conservation  officers  at  Crane  Creek  Wildlife  Refuge.  Employees  of  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  work  in  all  types  of  weather  conditions  and  share  many  different 
work  responsibilities.  Sara  Jean  Peters,  a  naturalist,  explained  the  purpose  of  the  refuge,  its  habitat, 
and  the  functions  and  goals  of  the  staff.  She  pointed  out  highlights  of  the  refuge  and  what  makes 

it  so  unique  to  northwestern  Ohio.  A  trip  through  the  museum  displays  was  followed  by  a  slide 
presentation  and  an  exchange  of  career  information  among  the  group.  Ms.  Peters  discussed  posi- 
tions from  general  laborer  to  game  warden  and  the  requirements  and  specific  training  programs  for 
each  position.  Students  discovered  they  could  gain  more  exposure  in  this  area  through  summer 
employment  in  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  where  15-18  year  olds  can  work  on  conservation 
projects  within  Ohio. 

•  Paul  Wef>gert  and  Donald  M.  Shetterly,  boths  Owens-Illinois  engineers,  worked  through  the 
local  chapter  of  The  Scientific  Research  Society  of  North  America  to  once  again  sponsor  a  SEED 
(Science  and  Engineering  Educational  Development)  program  for  Woodward  students.  Starting 
first  with  an  orientation  to  Owens-Illinois,  its  divisions  and  many  products,  the  eight  students  were 
then  given  a  tour  of  the  technical  center  by  Patricia  Snyder.  Here  they  received  a  glimpse  of  some 

, )  ■ 
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of  the  ()nqoin(j  resecucfi  pro)ocls  that  wore  l)ein()  conduclod  by  Owens  Illinois'  engineers  and 
scientists  and  the  impact  it  niiqht  some  day  have  on  future  markets.  The  students  were  then  taken 
to  the  O  I  Develof)rnent  Center  where  they  received  an  inside  look  at  their  Solar  Energy  Project. 
The  students  could  easily  relate  the  f)roject  to  the  physics  and  science  theory  they  had  studied  as 
well  as  our  country's  energy  problems.  Each  student  was  then  assigned  to  a  SEED  advisor  so  that  t 
he  could  find  out  how  an  engineer  or  scientist  S[)ends  his  w?Trksday.  The  ()roqram  was  concluded 
with  a  (question  and  answer  session.  The  students  evaluates!  the  pVogram  as  very  l)eneficial  and  help 
ful  esf)e(:ially  in  terms  of  findiruj  out  Sfiecif  ically  what  entjineers  actu<illy  do  and  the  requirements  • 
foi  entry  into  the  f)rofession.  • 

•  Once  agaifi  St.  Vincent  Hos[)ital  and  Medical  Center  is  actively  [participating  in  Woodward's 
^areer  Exploration  program  l)y  offering  a  series  of  mini  visitations  to  the  hospital  and  school  of 
nursing.  In  the  ()ast  few  months  small  groups  of  students  fiave  visited  the  following  def)artments: 
therapy,  pathology,  the  School  of  Nursing  (for  the  R.N.  program),  and  will  be  visiting  nuclear 
medicine  and  radiology  at  a  later  date.  Diane  Shemak,  director  of  volunteer  services,  has  provided 
the  students  with  tfns  opportunity  for  a  closer  look  at  the  various  departments  that  ax/^  the  life 
line  of  the  fiospital.  After  investigating  the  various  hospital  departments  and  gettincfa  taste  of  how 
important  arid  challenging  this  work  can  be,  several  of  the  students  have  decided  to  [participate  in 
tfie  teefi  volunteer  program  there. 

•  Captain  Robert  Schwanz  of  the  Tolecio  Fire  Department  provided  five  sophomores  with  an 
entire  day  of  learning  about  the  different  aspects  of  the  Toledo  firefighters  training  program  and 
job.  Students  had  a  chance  to  get  a  close  look  at  equipment,  ask  questipns  of  the  men,  and  learn 
many  of  tfie  basics  of  fire  [protection  and  safety.  The  students  talked  with  paramedics  and  rescue 
squad  members,  saw  films,  and  visited  the  training  sites  used  by  the  Toledo  Fire  Department.  It 
was  a  busy  day  with  a  tight  schedule  that  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  students. 

•  Former  United  Airlines  stewardess,  Pam  Homrighaus,  recently  talked  with  sophomore  girls 
about  her  career  as  a  stewardess  and  the  qualifications  and  requirements  of  a  flight  attendant.  She 
also  pointed  out  the  excellent  fringe  benefits,  but  cautioned  the  girls  that  a  stewardess'  job  is  not 

a  life  time  career  and  that  they  should  also  prepare  themselves  for  some  other  line  of  work. 

•  Becoming  a  fashion  model  involves  much  more  than  a  pretty  face  and  a  nice  figure.  It  requires 
self  (■         ne,  hard  work  and  a  never-ending  battle  of  good  posture  and  flawless  igpkeup.  It  takes 
the  at    It     3  smile  and  always  look  radiant  even  when  one  does  not  feel  this  way.  These  were 

the  ;  '   tl  it  .^tions  stressed  by  Margaret  O'Brien,  director  of  Margaret  O'Brien's  School  of  Modeling 
and  Fashion  Design,  as  she  talked  with  12  sophomores  about  career  opportunities.  The  session 
was  devoted  to  learning  self-imprOvement  techniques  and  establishing  self  confidence.  The  girls 
soon  realized  that  a  combination  of  hair  style,  fashion  in  clothing  and  good  grooming  plus  a  dedica 
tion  far  beyond  the  demands  of  the  average  profession  are  needed  to  make  fashion  modeling  a 
successful  career. 

•  Fifteen  field  studies  students,  and  two  biology  teachers.  Jack  Bolduan  and  Ray  Attie,  and 
career  coordinator,  Mike  Keazierski,  participated  in  the  class'  last  major  field  assignment  for  the 
year  ...  a  10  day  excursion  to  Douthat  State  Park  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  near  Clifton  Forge, 
Virginia.  After  a  14  hour  bus  ride  the  group  arrived  a  the  camp,  pitched  their  tents,  cooked  dinner 
in  the  dark,  and  were  greeted  by  one  of  Virginia's  spring  showers.  During  the  four  days  that  the 
students  were  in  base  camp,  Mr.  Bolduan  and  Mr.  Attie  directed  many  scientific  and  outdoor 
activities  which  were  all  designed  to  better  prepare  them  to  wSrk  and  play  outdoors.  The  students 
set  up  tents  and  constructed  shelters;  cooked;  learned  how  to  identify,  catch,  and  clean  fish;  partici 
pated  in  entomology  and  ornithology  activiti^es;  explored  the  careers  of  a  park  ranger  and  game 
warden;  and  visited  a  fish  cultural  station.  The  ?4  hour  mountain  solo,  the  three-day  backpacking 
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hike  along  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  the  George  Washington  National  Forest  and  the  opportunity 
to  do  some  trout  fishing  were  among  the  trip  highlights.  Impromptu  activities  included  singing 
around  the  campfire,  catching  snapping  turtles,  swimming  in  mountain'^streams,  and  skinning  and 
dissecting  snakes.  All  the  participants  were  extremely  pleased  with  what  they  learned,  experienced, 
and  saw  as  part  of  a  trip  that  was  truly  a  once  in  a  lifetime  experience. 

•  Johnson's  Furniture  and  Academy  Art  and  Sign  helped  nine  art  students  relate  their  basic 
art  skills  to  career  opportunities  in  interior  design  and  commercial  art.  Martha  Sullivan,  of 
Johnson's,  spent  the  morning  with  the  students  discussing  specific  career  preparation  in  decorating 
and  design.  Ms.  Sullivan  explained  color,  fabric,  style,  and  coordination  as  she  showed  the  students 
around  the  store.  In  the  afternoon,  Arnie  Remer  showed  the  students  a  commercial  art  studio 
where  the  artists  were  busy  working  on  various  stages  of  production.  Mr.  Remer  explained  what 
each  artist  was  doing,  why  the  various  artists  were  employed  there,  and  what  he  looks  for  in  a 
new  employee.  Discussion  centered  around  portfolios  and  the  importance  of  presenting  one  that 
expresses  a  person's  talents,  creativity  and  discipline.  Students  also  saw  the  production  depart 
ment  where  the  basic  ideas  that  had  been  developed  can  be  mass  produced. 

Taken  from  "Career  Development  News,"  published  by: 


Career  Development  Program 
Toledo  Public  Schools 
Manhatten  Blvd.  and  Elm  Street 
Toledo,  Ohio  43608 
Frank  Dick,  Superintendent 

Mrs.  Jama  Roman,  Career  Development  Superviso^ 
Career  Coordinators:        Ellin  Caldwell 

Charles  Helburn 
Mike  Kedzierski 
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CAREER  SEARCH  CLASSES  IN  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Washington  Township  High  School 
452  Alcyon  Avenue 
Pitman,  New  Jersey  08071 
David  DeGroodt,  Principal 

Willard  Downham,  Assistant  Principal  and  EBCE  Project  Director 
Ted  Williams,  Community  Placement  Coordinator 
(609)  589  5899 
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Circumstances 

Washington  Township  High  School  was  notified  in  the  fall  of  1974  that  it  was  one  of  four 
East  Coast  high  schools  approved  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  as  a 
pilot  school  for  Experienced-Based  Career  Education  (EBCE).  Following  the  approval  came 
federal  and  state  funds  in  February/  1976  to  get  the  program  started.  The  funding  assists  with 
transportation  and  career  information  materials. 

The  businesses,  professions  and  agencies  listed  below  were  all  actively  involved  in  the  pre  ram 
during  the  first  four  months  of  its  operation.  During  that  time  nearly  100  students  participat^  and 
approximately  200  students  in  grades  10,  11  and  12  expressed  an  interest  in  the  program  for  he 
following  year  (1976-77). 

c 

Objectives 

Each  week  students  explore  occupations:^^by  using  designated  community  resources  for  several 
hours  and  by  spending  3  or  4  class  periods  in  related  study,  according  to  the  proposal  written  by 
David  DeGroodt,  high  school  principal,  and  h  is  assistant,  Willard  Down  ham. 

.  .  .  Our  aim  is  to  emphasize  all  life-time  career  skiJIs  ....  All  kinds  of  businesses  are 
coo^rating  with  us.  Our  program  covers  the  "professions"  as  well  as  the  "trades." 
-    ,  It's  early  yet.  We're  just  getting  started,  but  we  see  this  program  rapidly  expanding 
over  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

-\ 

Participants/Linkages 

Area  businesses,  professionals  and  government  agencies:  a  local  newspaper,  a  record  company, 
travel  agency  (Far  Horizons  Travel),  dental  office  (Drs.  Lipkin,  Schwartz,  Altaker),  optometrist's 
office,  realtors  and  restaurants  (McDonalds).  Also  Gloucester  County  College,  Gloucester  County 
Association  for  Retarded  Children,  attorney's  office  (Higgins,  Trimble  and  Master),  service  station 
(Rick  Zimmer's  Amoco),  pharmacy  (Thrlft'Drugs),  heating  and  air  conditioning  (South  Jersey 
Heating  and  Air  Conditioning),  bank  (Washington  Bank),  new  car  dealer  (Turney  Ford),  Washington 
Memorial  Hospital,  Washington  Township  Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  s^d  the  Washington 
Township  Police  Department.  '  i4t 

\  ^ 

Process 

In  a  district  of  social  and  economic  diversity,  the  program  is  designed  to  permit  students  to 
explore  various  occupations,  on  location,  within  the  cbmmunity.  Students  become  aware  of  career 
categories,  the  prerequisities  for  employment,  and  the  rolexjf  the  school  in  preparation  for  life. 
Students  volunteer  for  the  program  by  selecting  Engli^Mathematics,  Reading,  and  Social 
Studies  courses  of  which  the  community  visitation  is  pai4Pfrhe  school's  goal  Is  to  get  community 
representation  from  the  15  occupational  categories  identified  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Throi.  j^.jut  the  weeks  that  students  are  in  the  business ^gomniunity,  they  receive  guidance  in 
the  form  of  group  counseling  sessions  one  period  per  week  in  ordefr  to  develop  decision-making 
skills  to  further  their  self-realization,  and  help  them  identify  wi^  overall  and  specific  career 
expectations  and  responsibilities. 
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Says  DeGroodt,  "We  simply  want  students  to  look  at  the  community  as  an  extension  of  the 
classroom.  We're  not  encouraging  thenn  to  make  career  decisions  by  the  time  they  graduate.  But 
hopefully,  they  will  identify  for  themselves  those  occupational  clusters  that  they  would  like  to 
know  more  about,"  as  well  as  the  "academic  skills  that  are  necessary  for  career  entry,  survival, 
and  advancement." 

"The  students'  class  project  actually  begins  before  they  visit  participating  business  sites," 
Ted  Williams,  placement  coordin^TSf,  says.  "It  begins  when  a  student  submits  a  'projection.' 
We  want  to  know  what  the  student  expects  to  see  and  learn  at  a  particular  site;  what  the  student 
believes  to  be  necessary  qualifications  for  that  business  or  profession;  the  actual  tasks  the  stu- 
dent expects  to  see;  and  the  type  of  rapport  the  student  expects  to  see  between  employer- 
employee,  and  producer  and  consumer." 

The  second  phase  of  the  class  project  is  to  visit  the  site  and  identify  communications  and 
mathematics  skills  being  used.  Phase  three  is  the  "pupil  evaluation."  Students  must  submit  a 
report  comparing  expectations  with  actual  experiences,  explaining  why  there  were  simiH|ifis 
and  differences  and  a  survey  of  "academic"  skills  being  applied.  They  must  also  project  th^^lves 
into  the  work  at  the  site  and  explain  why  they  would  or  would  not  choose  such  a  job. 

"Then,", Williams  says,  "we  want  the  students  to  view  themselves  as  the  employer.  They 
should  explain  what  his  job  is  like,  his  goals,  reasons  for  success,  type  of  employee  he  looks  for, 
duties  and  some  fr^rations  as  an  employer. 

"Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  prepare  these  young  people  for  life  upon  graduation  ....  With  the 
cooperation  of  our  business  community,  teachers  and  staff,  and  with  funds  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  we  feel  we  are  well  on  our  way  toward  achieving  that  goal." 


Outcomes 


While  at  a  site  such  as  Washington  Memorial  Hospital  (WMH)  students  are  given  a  general 
introduction  to  the  hospital  and  to  the  hospital's  philosophy.  They  become  acquainted  with  the 
variety  of  careers,  both  medical  and  nonmedical,  within  the  hospital.  At  WMH  the  students  visit 
five  departments  on  a  rotating  basis:  nursing,  radiology,  nuclear  medicine,  clinical  laboratory  and 
business  office.  Says  the  director  of  the  volunteer  program  at  vImH,  "By  the  time  they  are  finished, 
we'd  like  the  students  to  know  exactly  what  happens  both  clerically  and  physically  from  the  time 
a  patient  checks  into  our  hospital  until  the  patient  checks  out." 

"Upon  completion  of  the  five  days  spent  at  the  hospital  over  five  weeks,  each  student  will 
be  expected  to  (^{^olete  oral  and  written  reports  on  what  was  learned  during  the  program," 
Williams  notes.  ^Ifflp^dent  is  expected  to  make  an  oral  presentation  to  classmates  and  to  answer 
their  questions,  ^flP  coordinate  the  follow-up  discussion  of  the  student's  project,  an  expecta-  :  4 
feion  Williams  conSWBrs  possibly  "the  toughest  part"  of  the  program.       .  , 


,       The  extensive  oral  and  written  reports  can  be  a  compilation  of  the  progress  repor:ts  the  stu- 
dents make  during  classes  while  they^are  participating  in  the  program,  according  to  Williams.  .!'We 
particularly  want  the  students  to  communicate  their  experiences,  so  that  they  and  other  students 
can  get  a  feel  for  what  is  really  happening  out  in  the  work-a-day  world,  and  why  their  education 
is  so  necessary"  .  i  .  . 


Challenges 


The  biggest  challenge  is  transportation.  The  school  uses  district  school  buses  on  existing  routes 
whenever  possible,  and  also  uses  the  township  shuttle  bus  before,  during,  and  after  regular  school 
runs. 


W  aken  from  materials  printed  by  Washington  Township  Public  Schools,  Sewell,  N,J,  08080;  John 
V,  Mclntyre,  Superintendent;  Larry  Litwin,  Editor) 
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COMMUNITY  RESOURCES  PROVIDE  EXPLORATION  SITES 

Worcfester  Area  Career  Education  Consortium,  Inc. 
Suite  350,  Mechanic  Tower 
Worcester,  MA  01608 


The  Worcester  Area  Career  Education  Consortium,  Inc.  is  a  private  organization  with  a  board 
of  directors  representing  education,  government,  11  occupational  clusters,  social  service  agencies 
and  labor  It's  prime  purpose  is  to  provide  support  and  assistance  to  the  career  education  effort 
in  the  City  of  Worcester  and  the  surrounding  towns. 

An  executive  director,  a  staff  of  six,  the  board  of  directors  and  various  members  work  to- 
gether to  improve  the  educational  opportunities  for  students  and  young  adults  so  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  world  of-education  to  the  world-of-work  is  more  meaningful. 

Major  objectives  include:  providing  a  forum  for  discussion  of  major  education  and  employ- 
ment issues  that  affect  all  segments  of  the  community;  increasing  the  communities'  awareness, 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  career  education  in  general;  staff  development  for  educational 
personnel  and  non-educators  involved  in  career  education;  developing  community  resources  for 
use  by  students  and  educational  personnel;  and  securing  funding  for  career  education  implementa- 
tion. 

One  example  of  the  programs  the  WACEC,  Inc.  supports  is  Project  Competence,  and  Experi- 
ence Based  Cane^r  Education  Program  for  approximately  225  students  in  the  Worcester  Public 
Scnools. 
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Circumstances 


Project  Competence  is  a  program  created  by  the  Office  of  Career  Education  in  the  Worcester 
Public  Schools,  and  funded  jointly  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education. 


After  becoming  familiar  with  the  wide  variety  of  occupations,  students  select  an  occupational 
cluster  to  explore  for  a  four-week  period. 

Linkages/Participants 


In  addition  to  classroom  work  and  guidance  activities,  students  familiarize  themselves  with 
community  resources  available  in  the  employment  sector.  During  the  late  autumn,  pupils  explore 
the  world  of  work  according  to  speciali^d  components  or  clusters.  Following  an  "overview," 
students  then  decide  which  cluster  they  will  participate  in  during  four  weeks. 

The  first  area  studied  last  year  was/the  Public  Service  sector,  and,  within  that  cluster,  the 
Worcester  Police  Department  proved  the  most  exciting,  probably  because  it  offered  "hands-on" 
experience.  Pupils,  during  their  on-site  Explorations,  became  involved  with  fingerprinting  processes, 
and  even  learned  the  procedures  for  answering  emergency  calls.  In  routine  cases,  they  were  even 
allowed  to  "ride-on"  (3  students  to  a  cruiser)  to  the  scene  of  the  problem. 

The  group  enjoyed  this  sector  so  much  that  it  awarded  a  special  plaque  to  Lt.  Robert  Conroy, 
head  of  the  Crime  Prevention  Unit,  for  his  assistance  ^nd  cooperation. 

One  young  man  h^s  now  decided  on  a  career  in  police  work  and  received  special  permission  . 
to  pursue  hiS  interest— on  his  own— two  afternoons  each  week,  from  2-6  p.m. 

During  January  and  February,  the  classes  started  explorations  in  the  Health  and  Communica- 
tions clusters,  with  visits  to  Memorial  Hospital,  the  Red  Cross  office,  Belmont  Home,  and  Central 
Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Center.  For  exposure  to  the  field  of  veterinary  medicine,  students 
also  visited  Dr.  Golden's  Animal  Hospital. 

Communications  sites  included  the  Telegram  &  Gazette  newspaper  offices,  radio  stations 
WTAG,  WICN,  WNCR,  and  New  England  Telephone  Connpany. 

D,uring  the  spring,  classes  were  exposed  to  the  manufacturing,  business,  and  office  clusters. 
Companies  involved  were,  as  usual,  contacted  (in  person  and  by  mail^b^the  Project  Competence 
"coordinator. 

(Take  from  "Occupationa^  Competence  Newsletter,"  Worcester  Career  Education  Consortium, 
Worcester,  MA  01608,  February,  1977.)  ^ 


Objectives 


All  community  resources  in  the  work-world,  categorized 


occupational  clusters. 


Process 
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CARLISLE  STUDENTS  CAST  LONG  "SHADOWS" 


Carlisle  Local  Schools 
Career  Development  Program 
724  Fairview  Drive 
Carlisle,  Ohio  45005 


Circumstances 

During  the  1976-77  school  year,  Carlisle  Junior  High  and  Senior  High  students  have  partici- 
pated in  over  700  career  "shadowing"  experiences.  A  "shadowing"  experience  occurs  when  a  stu- 
dent indicates  an  interest  in  a  particular  occupation,  researchs  that  occupation  and  "shadows" 
a  worker  in  that  field  for^^day.  These  experiences  become  valuable  to  students  who  are  trying 
to  make  career  decisions.  Ma)^y  times  childhood  aspirations  do  not  reflect  the  true  interests  of  a 
young  person.  "Shadowing"  experiences  allow  students  to  rea/ity  test  their  career  aims  and  leads 
to  more  realistic  programs  of  study  while  still  in  school. 


Process 

Seventh  grade  students  in  Carlisle  learn  about  the  world  of  work  in  the  "Sharing  With  A 
Parent"  Program.  They  gain  new  insight  into  the  problems  and  rewards  encountered  by  their 
parents  when  they  spend  a  day  on  the  job  with  them.  In  the  1976-77  school  year,  over  120  seventh 
graders  were  able  to  participate  and  a  huge  majority  of  those  who  placed  themselves  felt  that  this 
day  helped  provide  them  with  an  understanding  of  the  work-world. 

"Workers  For  A  Day"  provides  Carlisle  high  school  students  with  the  opportunity  to  share 
the  day-long  experiences  of  workers  in  many  fields.  For  example,  seven  students  went  to  the 
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Fisher-Body.  Division  of  .General  Motor^'^FR.^ration  jn  Ka^        as  'tWorkers^for  a  Day/  One 
junior  took  part  in  the.  Department  of\^^^^©nnel  tabor  R.elatipn?;  a  sophx)more  joined  tv^o  juniors 
in  studying  EJ^trical. Engineering^  soBj^oHrpre  learned  more  about  cost  accountjng  and  another 
sophomore^  ajul^li^^r^§4J^hQirJpan^^  Desigr>Pf3fting.M^   nwe  than  just  a  field  trip,  these 
students  ass^ec^feguiyxiei^ej^'^^^    ^nnplt^yees  in  ih'e  re^ar  rd^tme  of  their  respective  jobs. 
In  this  way, -they  rerceived  a  much  more  realistic  view  of  their -vyo^^rk^ 

Over  300  high  school  sfudents  have  participated  in  the  '^^Worker  for  a  Day"  program. 


(Excerpted  fron^  "Intertwine,"  career  development  news/etter  of  th^  Carlisle  Local  Schools, 
Carlisle,  Ohio  45005.)  ^  ' 
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J   

Teacher 


WOWEE  BLENDS  CAREER  AND  ECONOMIC  EDUCATION 

Dr,  Lewis  M.  Abernathy,  Director 

National  Center  for  World-of  Work  Economic  Education  (WOWEE) 
North  Texas  State  University  / 
Denton,  Toxas  I 


Circumstances  » 

Dr.  Abernathy  and  Mr.  William  A.  Luker  developed  a  complete  multi-media  instructional 
package  called  l(t)  Work(s)  for  the  National  Center  for  World-of-Work  Economic  Education 
(WOWEE).  The  package  consists  of  synchronized  audio-visual  slides  and  tapes,  topic  monographs, 
programmed  material!  and  classroom  implementation  plans  which  are  built  around  certain  ele- 
ments. Dr.  A[:)ernathy/said- 
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Objectives 

'The  goal  of  our  instructional  package  is  to  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  the  world  of 
work,"  Dr.  Abernathy  said.  "To  do  this,  students  who  graduate  from  high  school  will  have  a  func- 
tional knowledge  of  the  American  market  economy  and  a  realistic  picture  of  job  opportunities 
and  skill  requirements  of  those  jobs  in  the  world  of  work  through  such  a  system  as  l(t)  Work(s)/' 
he  said. 

Another  objective  of  this  system  is  to  help  students  acquire  a  positive  attitude  toward  work 
in  order  to  become  productive  citizens,  consumers,  and  workers.  Dr.  Abernathy  said. 


Linkages/Participants 

National  Science  Foundation 
Dr.  Michael  MacDowell 

Director  of  the  I  llinois  Council  on  Economic  Education 

Northern  Illinois  University 

DeKalb,  lllirlois 
Twenty-one  school  districts  in  Illinois 


Process 

The  l(t)  Work(s)  system  consists  of  audio-visual  components  such  as  slides,  tape  cassettes, 
transparencies,  and  scripts.  They  were  designed  to  appeal  to  students  through  the  use  of  colorful' 
graphics,  student  actors,  worker  job  discussion,  and  the  two  main  characters,  Ms.  Market  and 
Super  "E"(ntrepreneur),  who  explain  thS basic  organization  of  the  free  enterprise  market  systerVi. 

The  multi-media  system  also  consists  of  topic  monographs  (a  series  of  student-oriented  topic 
booklets  that  deal  with  basic  economic  and  world  of  work  concepts).  These  booklets  are:  The 
Nutshell;  An  Introduction  to  Economics,  Instability:  The  Ups  and  Downs  of  a  Market  Economy, 
Change:  Social  and  Economic  Dimensions,  and  Marketability:  Life  and  Career  Planning. 

Also  available  in  the  multi-media  system  are  programmed  materials  that  are  ''valuable  in  self- 
paced,  individualized  instruction  programs  and  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  student  with  special 
learning  problems,"  according  to  Dr.  Abernathy.  He  said  that  a  teacher  guide  and  lesson  plans  with 
a  10-hour  teacher  training  packaged  called  the  Staff  Development  W9rkshop  are  available. 


Outcomes 

Dr.  Michael  MacDowell,  of  Northern  Illinois  University  in  Dekalb,'^and  Director  of  the  Illinois 
Council  on  Economic  Education,  said  that  Illinois  is  a  key  state  in  using  WOWEE  in  blending  career 
education  with  economic  education. 

"We  began  in  I  llinois  three  years  ago,"  Dr.  MacDowell  said. 

He  noted  that  in  the  spring  of  1974,  the  National  Science  Foundation  funded  the  program. 
Lesson  plans  were  developed  first.in  social  studies  and  later  in  home  economics,  distributive  educa- 
tion, and  business  education,  he  said. 
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''We  trained  20  key  teachers  who  Conducted  in-service*programs  to  teach  other  teachers/' 
he  added. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  program,  21  separate  school  districts  in  llliriois  were  involved.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  MacDowell,  one  objective  of  the  program  was  to  measure  attitude  and  to  understand  why 
others  selected  a  vocation. 

The  results  from  WOWEE  program  were  "outstanding,"  he  said,  adding  that  students'  cognitive 
scores  were  raised  by  20  percent. 

He  noted  that  WOWEE  orientation  and  training  sessions  have  been  designed  for  teachers, 
school  administrators.  State  Department  of  Education  personnel,  professional  association  repre- 
sentatives, and  other  interested  state  and  community  leaders. 


(Reprinted  from  "Session  204,  WOWEE:  An  Experience-Based  Career  Education  Program,"  Career 
Education:  A  Collaborative  Effort,  report  on  Commissioner's  National  Conference  on  Career  Edu- 
cation, 1976,  USOE,  NIE,  Washington,  DX.,  p.  38.) 
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PROGRAM  OFFERS  EXPERIENCES  llll  ARCHITECTURE,  PERFORMING  ARTS 


Akron  Public  Schools 
65  Steiner  Avenue 
Akron,  Ohio  44301 

Nicholas  J.  Topougis,  Director  of  Career  Education 
(216)  434  3404 
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Circumstances 


Career  education  and  art  were  merged  in  a  pilot  program  in  which  students  explored  occupa- 
tions in  architecture  and  the  performing  arts.  The  project  was  developed  with  the  financial  support 
of  the  Ohio  Arts  Council. 


Objectives 

Approximately  250  secondary  students  from  Central-Hower  hlYgh  School  and  West  Junior  High 
participated  in  a  semester  program  bringing  them  into  contact  with  professionals  from  the  Chamber 
Ballet,  Kent  State  School  of  Architecture,  the  Akron  Planning  Department  and  other  area  archi- 
tects, artists  and  dancers. 


Participants/Linkages 

Ohio  Arts  Council  Ohio  Ballet  Company 

Kent  State  University  Akron,  Ohio  Planning  Department 


Process 

Both  Central-Hower  and  West  students  worked  on  a  project  in  which  they  developed  dining, 
entertainment  and  retail  facilities  in  the  Quaker  Square  area. 

In  addition  to  instructional  programs  to  familiarize  them  with  such  areas  as  planning,  zoning, 
design,  landscape  and  model  building,  the  students  went  on  related  field  trips  and  conducted  their 
own  independent  research  projects  to  develop  the  background  needed  to  complete  the  project. 
After  completing  the  design  sketches,  each  student  team  built  a  scale  model  of  their  design. 

The  "World  of  Dance"  portion  of  the  program  involved  students  in  lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  actual  experiences  with  the  Ohio  Ballet  Company. 

Outcomes  /!/^'^^ 

The  program  provided  s^ii|H||^^  of  architecture  and  the  world  of  dance 

while  exploring  caller  possibilrtiesV/\tK#6e  areas.  Area  architects,  artists,  teachers,  and  university 
students  combined  their  efforts  in  a  varied!  program  including ilectures,  demonstrations,  films,  field 
trips,  and  actual  experiences  in  the  two  fields. 


(Taken  from ''Chalkboard,"  newsletter  of  thkvXkron  Public  Schools,  Feb.  7  1977  Vol.  15  No 
20.)  N# 
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"CAREER  DAYS"  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  AND 
SOPHOMORE  CAREER  MINITRIP  INTRODUCED  IN  MAINE 


Philip  A.  Watkins,  Director  of  Counseling 
S-.A.D.  No.  16  Hall-Dale  High  School 
HallowelL  Maine  04^47 

Circumstances 

The  sophomore  mini-trips  were  one  of  four  parts  of  a  state  funded  career  education  project 
at  Hall-Dale  High  School. 

Objectives 

The  original  objectives  of  the  total  project  were  to  provide: 

1 .  a  three  day  "career  dcys"  program  for  juniors 

2.  36  mini  trips  for  sophomores  • 

3-     orientation  of  faculty  to  the  development  of  a  career  education  system 
5      4.     release  time  for  three  faculty  members  to  study  delivery  systems  and  make  a  final  report 


Linkages/Participants 

Butler  Twins'  Floral  Center  ^ 
Rollins  F urn itu re  Store 

Capitol  Area  Regional  Technical  and  Vocational  School 

Maine  Forest  Service  Field  Headquarters,  Jefferson 

Reid  State  Park 

Togus  Rehabilitation  Center 

Cerebal  Palsy  Center,  Augusta 

Superior  Cot^rt  ahd  Law  Library 

Augusta  Mental  Health  In'stitute 

Capitol  Vocational  School,  Augusta 

Ray's  Auto  Body  Shop,  Manchester 

The  Cricket  Shop,  Damariscotta 

Augusta  General  Hospital 


Process 


The  "Career  Days"  program  gave  each  of  71  juniors  at  Hall  Dale  a  fujnds  on  experience  at 
a  choice  of  three  different  jobs  for  one  day  at  each  jol).  | 
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Instead  of  the  proposed  36  mini-trips,  only  eight  were  actually  conducted,  "due  to  lack 
of  faculty  initiative  and  enthusiasm."  However,  4he  eight  were  well  planned  and  managed 
and  descriptions  of  them  follow  under  "Samples." 


3.  The  Hall  Dale  faculty  attended  a  program  conducted  by  consultants  from  the  Career 
Education  Office  at  South  Portland  High  School. 

4.  Tfie  three  selected  faculty  members  studies  career  education  programs  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment in  other  schools. 

Outco  mes 

The  three  faculty  members  and  the  director  of  counseling  recommended: 

1.  ninth  grade  acquaintance  with  work-world  and  career  clusters,  and  use  of  interest  in 
ventory  tests 

2.  10th  grWIe  mini  trips 

3.  11tlKi^de  "Career  Days,"  a  three-day  work  experience  program  in  appropriate  fields 

4.  12th  grade  [)lacement  in  colleges,  vocational  schools  or  jobs 
Their  recommendations  regarding  the  curriculum  were: 

1 .  to  survey  all  teachers  regarding  current  infusion  of  career  education 

2.  to  aid  teachers  in  planning  fpr-field  trips  and  speakers  and  by  introducing  them  to  career 
education  materials  \ 

3.  to  encouiayL'  teachers  to  contact  area  [)usinessmen  in  order  to  [)ecome  fannliar  with 
occupations  relevant  to  their  courses 

4.  to  establisf)  .\  resource  room  for  guidance  and  career  information 

B.      to  hir(^  ci  full  time  guidance  secretary  whose  duties  would  include  stocking  and  replenisfi 
ifK)  the  resource  room 

6.      to  clt^sKjrune  tfie  coo()erative  education  (hrerlor  as  also  the  junior  fiigh  guidance  counselor 
,Huj  the  car(?er  education  cotKclinaior 

/.      to  coordinate  career  education  through  el(?menlary,  junior  fiigfi  and  high  school. 

It  was  pr()()()S(Ml  that  (hes(?  r (Miovat ions  [)e  (:()r)if)lel(Ml  duriruj  the  summer  of  197!"). 

Evaluation 

Follow  uf)  by  the  teachers  rev(?cil(Ml  that  several  sIu(J(mUs  (iiscov(?r(Kl  the  career  th(>y  wert^  iliink 
ifuj  about  w<is  not  <is  they  had  (Mivisione(i  it  and  will  consi(l(M  a  different  career.  Other  students 
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found  they  may  seek  the  career  that  they  had  considered  but  on  a  more  challenging  (higher)  level. 
One  student  found  that  he  may  apply  for  a  summer  job  in  the  career  area  he  is  considering.  One  stu 
dent  is  considering  changing  future  subjects  to  ones  more  in  line  with  her  career  objectives. 

Problems 

"All  recommendations  were  rejected  by  the  Superintendent  due  to  financial  and  other  factors. 
It  IS  therefore  concluded  that  all  of  the  above  programs  be  implemented  and  expanded  as  financial 
and  other  political  factors  permit." 


Samples  of  forms  used  by  XW\s  school  follow. 
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PLACEMENT 


SOPHOMORE  CAREER  MINI  TRIPS 
Samp*1e  1  ,   


Florist,  Greenhouse,  and  Interior  Design  Careers 

Ten  girls  visited  Butler  Twins'  Floral  Center,  Rolling- Furniture  Store,  and  tlie  Capitol 
Area  Regional  Technical  and  Vocational  Scliool  on  MariiH  7. 

At  Butler  Twins',  Mr.  Richard  Butler  ex[)laine(l  jot)  rti(iuirements  of  a  florist.  He  said 
tfiat  some  schooling  is' involved  and  tiuU  one  f7iust  be  willing  to  work  long  liours,  especially 
(lurifuj  holiday  seasons. 

Mrs.  Beverly  Rollins  Hail  gave  the  (jrouf)  much  infonndtion  conc(>rning  the  skills  re 
riuuL'd  in  interior  decoratifK).  Using  l>roc[ujres,  samples,  and  tlie  furniture  <Jt  Rollins  I  urnituri.' 
Store,  sfie  gave  students  examples  of  tlie  types  of  tlnngs  tliey  miglu  cio  as  an  interior  decorator. 

At  the  Capitol  Area  Regional  Techfiical  and  Vocational  School,  die  students  li.'arned 
al)Out  greenhouse  Of^eration  and  tli^  course  that  is  offereci  at  tlie  scliool  for  students  interested 
lu  work  If  uj  in  a  (jrf.'enhousi?-  [ 

The  fu.'ld  trg)  was  exlrenuHy  rnteresting.  All  of  the  students  fiad  very  positive?  reactions. 
Some  of  tfiem  (iefinitely  |)lan  careiMsas  florists,  (jreenfiouse' wor kers,  or  iiUe.'rior  decoriitors. 
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 f   Sample  2  

Forestry  andsParks  and  Recreation  Center^ 

r-      On  May  15,  about  20  students  visited  the  Maine  Forest  Service  field  headquarters  in 
Jefferson.  There,  both  a  forest  ranger  and  a  forester  explained  the  jobs  they  perform. 

The  niain  difference  between  a  forest  ranger  and  a  forester  is  tfie  forester  must  have  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  while  the  ranger  does  not  need  a  degree.  Another  different  is  that 
the  ranger  spends  much  of  this  time  with  fire  control.  The  forester  is  not  directly  involved  with 
fire  control.  | 

Th^fo/est  ranger  is  responsible  for  other  jobs  in  addition  to  fire  coJK.  He  must  mam 
tain  his  equilpment  and  he  spends  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  educate  the  public  about  fire  control. 
H^«rt^es  also  as  a  law  officer  in  cases  where  neglect  has  caused  fires  to  burn  out  of  control. 

The  service  forester  serves  as  an  advisor  to  private  land  owners  on  matter  coficerning 
forest  management.  His  services  are  available  to  the  public  at  no  charge. 

Also  on  May  15,  this  group  visited  Reid  State  Park  in  an  attempt  to  learn  about  careers 
in  Parks  and  Recreation  The  person  who  had  planned  to  speak  with  us  was  unable  to  meef 
on  that  day;  so  one  of  the  maintenance  workers  gave  us  a  tour  of  the  Park  and  explained  vvhat 
a  niairitenance  worker  does.  He  explained  that  most  jobs  in  state  parks  are  summer  jobs  only. 

The  trip  to  the  forest  service  was  appealing  tQ  many  of  the  students  Tfiere  have  been  no 
wMifTients  about  whether  it  affected  career  choices,  ^ 

The  trip  to  Reid  State, Park  did  not  really  fulfill  the  objective  of  learning  al)out  careers  in 
Parks  and  Recreation.  Probably,  this  trif)  sfiould  not  be  repeated. 


Sample  3 


Physical  Therapy  Field  Trip  , 

Twelve  students  visited  Togus  Refialiilitation  Center  and  ol)serve(]  tfierapy  for  [)urn 
patients,  stroke  [)atients,  partially  paraly/ed  individuals,  and  surgical  recovery  patients.  We 
talked  witli  the  doctor  in  cfiarcje  of  Physical  Therapy,  plus  tfje  fiead  supervisor  of  Pfiysical 
Therapy  % 

We  went  tfirough  tfie  f)fiysical  tlierapy  area  and  watcfied  pfiysical  tfierapy  m  .iction.^ 

After  our  visit  to  Togus,  we  proceeded  to  tfie  Cereliral  Palsy  Center  in  Augusta  H<?re 
tlH^  studr'nts  o[)S(?rved  a  pfiysical  tfuMa[)ist  working  witfi  C  P.  cliildrt'n.  F-acfi'  cfiild  fiad  diftferent 
f)r()hlerns  mu\  s()ecific  i?xf?r(:is^es  were?  discusse'd  for  tfujse  cfniden. 


At  the  Center,  some  of  tfie  students  took  f)art  in  fielpiruj  tfie  ()fiysrcaf  tfuMaf)isl  do  tlie 
exercises  witfi  tfie  cerehraf  palsie(l  cfiild. 

rfie  trrp  <is  a  whole  was  informatrve,  I  feel   Itn.-  studtuits  benefited  most  of  dll  frorii  tfie 
Cerehf  ♦(  P^ilsy  (^(?ntei . 
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Sample  3  (Continued)  ^ 

For  future  trips  I  would  recommen/d  more  p^cipation  by  the  tudents.  Let  them  have  a 
*  learn-by  doing  experience.  The  students  get  more  OTt  of  the  outing  and  feel  as  though  they  are 
part  of  the  program. 

   X  ^  ~~ 


Sample  4 


Law  Day  Field  Tr if) 

1  trif)  cofisistetl  of 

1.      A  ici!k  .ind  (juesl ion/ ansvver  period  by  Judge  NairTuin  (^1  the  Su[)erior  Court 

2  •    A  visit  to  the-  'oedi  )  jil 

1      A  visit  to  tlie  Ldw  L.it)rarY  and  State  House 

The  trip,  for  vof:ationa!  purposes,  was  not  completely  successful.  The  students  did  not 
leart)  dixjut  the  ty[)es  of  law  careers  dvailable.  The  [)ro(]rani  [)robai)ly  would  have  been  better 
if  we        hnd  a  cfiance  to  talk  inforrTial'v  Wlr^^  f)eo[)le  involved  tn  law  |(^bs. 


S'  iiple  5 


Psychiatric  Aide  hielci  Trip 

'     Tiie  tri[)  was  scheduled  for  the^vAuqusia  Mental  Healtfi  Inslitu^-   in(i  ti  •  Veterans 
Administration      Togus.  We  were  not  a[)le  to  (]o  to  Tn(|us,  howev-       ■  '  <iuv  n\  an  emergency 
t)us  f esfujff lin(|. 

At  Augusta  w(?  were  [)ri(»l(Ml  on  the  S(»l  up  and  then  [)roc(MM-  ;  to  lout  ^:  /(McH  of  lfi(» 
Wcircis  and  special  fdci lilies  for  patients.  We  w(?re  cil)le  to  st>e  hrsP  md  llu?  n     'v  diff(jr(MU  occu 
p.ilions  jv.HLit)le  .it  t  fie  fH)S[)ital. 

]  fie  ti  ip  would  fiHVJ'  l)(»en  hetlrt  it  w^»id  gone  to  I  (*gus. 


Siimple  ()  _    „  _ 

Auto  [iody  F  leld  1 1  ip 

This  trip  involved  tfie  tourini)  of  tfie  ('<i[)it()l  Voc.it  u  )r^;il  Scfiool  in  Au(|ust.i,  .ind  H.iy' 
Auto  [^(^dy  Shop  m  fVl.iochestei 


I  tu'  Mud»Mil«.  wer/'  ,il;ile  lo  find  out  wh.it  t  ype  ot  I  r  .iimiui  w.r.  .iv.iil.il>h'  at  thf  (  jmUci 
tnd  .iKo  wfuii  tins  tr<iiiun()  (ju.ilif  led  tliein  to  do  ,if  ter w.irds 
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Sample  6  (Continued) 


The  students  were  more  impressed  with  Ray's  because  they  were  able  to  see  an  actual 
job  operation  and  also  because  of  the  motorcycles  he  sold  and  repaired.  •'^ 

I  feel  that  this  trip^was  greatly  beneficial  to  the  participants. 


Sample  7 


Career  Education  Trip  to  Cricket  Shop 
Damariscotta,  Maine  ^  . 

Our  group  of  se^ea  students,  plus  Betty  McCaslin,  arrived  at  the  Cricket  Shop  at  10:00 
*  a.m.  We  waited  till  abo£it  10:30  When  one  of  the  owners  of  the.shop  arrived  to  explain  the 
history  of  the  Santonsl French  clay  figures— little  Saints) ;  they  are  manufactured,  distributed 
and  imported  to  the  U.S.  Thet)ricket  Shop  js  the  sole  retftiler  in  the  U.S.  •  "  . 

^ ■        '  ^ .     *  '       ,  '  ■  '  i  ' 

\A^e  learned  that  the  French  arenpr  interested  in  making  a  living  from  tfie  manufacture 
of  Santbn^;  with  them  the  work  is  an  avocation.  When  asked  by  the  Cricket  Shop  for  a 
$200:00  order,  they  refused  sayirtg  it  was  too  much  work. 

.  •  T»he  Santons  are  relatively  inexpensive.  It  is  the  import  and  duty  fees  which  make 
them  rather  costly.     •  '  . 

The  students  vl/ere  greatly  interested  in  the^information  given  to  them  and  asked  numerous 
qyestio'ns)  After  buying  some  Santons  for  their  own  collect  ions*,  they  were  conducted  on  a 
tour  of  the  storerooms  to  see  how  Santons  are  packed  and  shipped. 

'  We  left  the  Cricket  Shop  at  about  12:30  p.rn.;  after  stopping  for  lunch  at  a  nearby 
restaurant,  we  returned  to  school  at  2:00  p. m%    '  »  ' 

As  a  follow  up,  on  12/10/74,  my  French  IV  students  brought  their  Santons  to  school 
and  discussed  what  they  had  learned  with  the  French  l  and  French  II  classes^.  The  group  . 
would  enjoy  visiting»Provence  in  the  south  of  France  to  gain  firsthand  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience on  the  making  of  Santons!    .       ,  •  \  ; 

 Z  1  ^  
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 '■ — ~ — Z — ""^ —  1" 

Career  Education  Trip  to  the  Augusta  General  Hospital 

Ourgrouj)  of  11  students  arrived  at  the  Augusta  Hospital  in  Augusta,  Maine,  at  9:30  a.m. 

Upon  arrival  we  were'taken  to  the  private  dinir\g  room  and  were  greeted  b>/Sf^nt. 
Jones,  public  relations  director,  who  welcomed  the  group  and  explained  the  day's  activities. 

'Mr.^Jones  then  Conducted  the  group  on  a  tour  of  the  hospjtal.  Areas  visited  were  as 
foHov\?^:  maternity  ward,  maintenance  facilities,  pur^asing  and  storage  area,  emergency  room. 


Samp^JP  (Continued)      -  ^ 

cobalt  and  other  radioagtlve  treatment  and  lab  areas,  testing  lab  area,  and  operating  room/ 
intensive  care  areas.  The  group  then  returned  to  the  private  dining  room,  ^jf^ 

Students  participate  in  a  question  and  answer  period  witWft^  .!     composed  of  the 
associate  director^f  th^hospital,  head  nurse,  and  director  of  soMBj^n^es. 

Students  w^re'then  placed  with  hospital  pers6nnel  in  their  job  areas.  Students  individually 
visited  the  foHp^iig  occupat|pna^^^|s:  Dietary,  SwitchbcJa^^Nursing,  Administration, 
Stores,  Psycholo^^  Therapy;  ^I^^H^arial. 

The  group  ate  lunch  in  ^'^HRE''  cafeteria  foUowing  job  area. placement. 

Lunchowas.folbwjed  by  a  film  presentation  covering  the  importance  of  hospital  careers. 

The  pijogram:  ^pded  at  1:40  p.m.  . 


^VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  FORESTRY  OCCUPATIONS 
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Warner  C.,  DettK  Conservation  Instructor 
AdirQfldack  Edutatitynal  Center 
V  .  .Saranac  Uke;%eW  York  12983 


Circumstatnces 


Educators  have  a  primary  goal  in  the  preparation  of  young  people  to  provide  the  capacity 
for  employment  in  a  career  of  the  student's  choice.  Adirondack  Educational  Center  is  located  in 
a  forested  region  with  principal  land  use  devoted  to  timber  production  and  outdoor' recreation. 


Objectives  ^ 


1.  To  provide^a  new  student  orientaUQ^n.  *  ^ 

2.  To  develop  and  improve  a  curriculum  based  on  the  educational  principle  that  students 
shall  learn  to  do  by  doing,  and  that  every  student  shall  be  involved. 

■         ■   ■  ) 

3.  To  provide  specific  forestry  training.  •  ^ 

4.  To  influence  the  personal  development  of  students.  ^  ' 


V 
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Linkages/Participants 


Cooperation  of  local  village  officers.  State  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation  and 
Department  of  Health  per^sonnel  have  been  most  helpful  in  aid|ng  instruction  in  forestry  training. 

Process 

Junior  and  senior  students  attend  a  Board  of  Cooperative  Education  Services  Center  for  one- 
half  of  each  school  day  overa  period  of  two  years.  The  remaining  one-half  school  day  is  spent  in 
their  home  Schools  in  pursuit  of  academic  subjects.    .  , 

Upon  e'^flrtrtg  the  clipss,  new  students  are  .given  a  clear  explanation  of  what  the  school  pro^ 
gram  involves  and  what  careers  they  m'^y  be.qualified  to  enter  following  graduation.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  organizers  that  facts  will  prevent  later  disillusionlnent.  Ap  effprt  is  made  to  determine  those 
students  who  have  plans  for  going  on  to  college.  To  these  students,  the  impbrtance  of  an  academic 
study  program  to  provide  required  college  entrance  subjects  is  emphasized,     '  ^ 

The  forestry  training  program  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  n^rer  the  training  can  resemble 
the  real  world  of  work,  the  greater  benefit  it  will  be  to  the  students.  To  accomplish  this  a  class 
is  divided  into  work  crews  with  2  to  5  individuals  per  crew.  Crew  size  depends  upon  the  job  at 
hand.  A  specific  duty  or  work  area  is  assigned  to  each  crew  and  a  crew  is  responsible  for  satisfactor\ 
completion  of  the  assignment.  When  assignnf>ents  vary  between  crews;^  there  is  a  rotation  of  crew 
*  assignments.  Care  is  taken  to  insure  that  each  crew  member  is  participating. 
•  '  '  ■  -j^  '   '  ' 

Ess^tial  cotnjponfems0f  the  forestry  training  program  are:  (1)  Safety  Orientation;  (2)  Equip- 
ment Operation;  (3)  Surveying;  (4)  Tree  Identification  of  Local  Trees;  (5)  Timber  Cruising;  ^ 
(6)  Timber  Harvesting;  (7)  Triee  Planting;  (8)^Outdoor#^ecreation;  and  (9)^ildlife  Management. 

^    Day-to-day  work  situationsjbring  pressure  of  fellow  crew  members  upon  each  student  to  tarry 
a  fair  share  of  thp  work  load.  TnciSWhe  crew  assignments  become  an  effective  tool  in  developing 
y^rgrk  habits.  A  weekly  duty^aoidftr  is  posted  for  chores  such  as  getting  out  and  returning  all  tools 
for  a  day's,  project,  sho^/dl^SHft  and  3ttendance  report. 

Formation  of  a  student  club  is  an  important  element  in  training.  Election^of  officers,  conduct 
of  meetings  and  each  student's  participation  in  determining  club  policy  is  considered  an  important 
exercise  in  involvement.  Efforts  are  also  made  to  use  the  club  for  furthering  education  beyond  the 
classroom. 

A  reference  lit^r^ry  is  available  for  student  use.  Although  limited  in  nature,  it  does  include 
forestry  and  conservation  magazines,  college  catalogs,  government  pamphlell^ industrial  brochures, 
and  a  few  reference  textbooks. 

Problems;  Cautions  and  Special  Provision^  > 

An  eimphatic  point  is  made  with  the  students  concerning  the  fact  that  the  class  work  is 
hazardous  and  that  each  individual  is  responsible  for  his/her  own  and  fellow  classmates'  well- 
being.  Specified  safety  equipment  to  protect  feet,  head,  eyes  and  hearing  is  shown.  As  each  new 
subject  of  instruction  is  started,  safe  working  practices  ^e  demonstrated  and^he  point  is  made 
that  careless  disregard  for  safety  rules^s  primary  cause  for  disciplinary  action.  • 
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OutcornQS 

^^Stlidents  maintain  a  loose-leaf  notebook  of  all  classroom  handouts.  These  are  graded  before 
the  final  exam  and  returned  to  the  students.  The  main  objective  in  doing  this  is  to  insure  that  they 
will  have  their  handouts  for  future  reference  when  needed. 

Before  graduation,  students  are  aided  i^preparing  a  resume  of  their  qualifications  fpr  use  in 
job  aph^jcations.  The  students  demonstrate  pleasure  in  seeing  a  formal  statement  of  their  qualifica- 
tion?>^«e  resume  has  provep  to  be  a  good  confidence  boost  to  the  fearsome  task  of  students  pre- 
senting themselves  to  the  ei§ployment  market  for  the  first  time. 


/ 


Evaluation  ^ 

Crew  work  simplifies  the  instructor's  evaluation  of  progress.  A  student  observed  displaying 
some  undesirable  trait  such  as  laziness  or  disregard  for  tool  care  is  called  aside  by  the  instructor 
and  talked  with  privately  to  try  to  correct  the  problem.  It  has  been  found  that  honestly  telling 
them  when  they  are  doing  a  good  job  should  not  be  neglected 

The  program  of  training  has  been  reported  as  having  had  a  reasonable  degree  of  success 
is  recognized  that  there  will  be  deletions  and  additions  to  this  program  as  gircumstancSes  die 

It  has  been  noted  that  there  is  the  need  for  greater  emphasis  upon  the  actUaV^laceme 
graduates  into  productive  employment.  Young  people  need  the  opportunity  to  work  in  a  j 
their  training  as  a  natural  follow-through  of  theeducatior^l  process,  '        ^  , 

(Material  taken  from  "Vocatitfnal  Training  for  Forestry  Occupations,"  by  Warner 
Agricultural  Education,  Vol.  50,  No.  4,  October  1977,  pp.  75,  82-83.) 
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ST.UDENTS  EXPLORE  CAREERS  IN  THE  HEALTH  CARE  INDUSTRY 


William  Studyvin 

Shawnee  Mission  Public  Schools  ' 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
Kansas  State  Education  Building 
'12Cy€^  10th  Street 
Topek^^  Kansas -6661 2 
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Circumstances 


Health  Careers  I  and^Health  Careers  II  is  a  sequeotial  program  for  uiniors  and 
to  assist  them  by  providing:  ' 


or-s-de. sfgned 


•  information  regarding  the  variety  of  careers  which  exist  in  the  health  care 

•  health  care  professionals  as  guest  speakers. 

•  introductory  instruction  in  medical  terminology,  human  anatomy  and  human  physiology. 

•  instruction  in  the  Basic  Rescue  procedures  for  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  (CPR). 

•  student  self-awareness  activities  in  such  areas  as  values  clarification,  communi<:ation, 
cooperation  and  trust. 


Objectives 

^     V' '  objective  of  the,'Health  Careers  courses  is  to  provide  a  very  realistic  exploration  of  all 

health  career  opportunities,  culminating  with  real-life  shadowing  experiences;  to  assist  the  student 
^    .  f  in  assessing  his  personal  strengths  and  limitations  so  that  he  might  compare  them  to  the  demands 
of  specific  careers;  to  select  a  range  of  tentative  career  choices;  or  to  direct  his  career  exploration 
^    ^  into  areas  other  than  health  care,  when  appropriate,  t>irough  the  Career  Development  Center. 

The  Health  Careers  Program  seeks  to  develop  career-oriented  students.  Such  individuals  possess 
,^    the  .skill  to  identify  and  compare  those  aspects  of  ^gcific  careers  which  are  personally  desirable  and 
undesirable.  The  long  range  goal  of  the  Health  Car^^is,  therefore,  to  increase  the  (^nobability  that 
Its  students  will  select  and  participate  in  persgnally  rewarding  careers. 


ges^Participants 


professionals  including: 


Podiatrist  ^ 
Respiratc5ry  Therapist 
Prosthetist-Orthotist 
Medical  Techno'IJj|^ist 
Dental  Assistant 
Dental  Lab  Technician 


■  \j 
Health  Careei^  / 


This  one-semester,  Vi  credit  eleq^^' course  is  limited  to  juniors  (or  seniors  having  recommenda-  a 
tion  of  instructor).  General  bt5ha^;jy  is  a  prerequisite,  however  juniors  may  be  concurrently  enrolled  \ 
in  general  biology. 
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This  course  provides  opportunity  for  the  student  to  explordi.the  entire  scope  of  Health  Career 
pportunities,  comparing  dennands  of  specific  careers  to  the  individual's  personality  and  strengths. 

Class  time  is  taken  for  visitatio/i  by  health  care  professionals,  field  trips,  instruction  to  medical 
terminology  and  human ^natomy^  and  group  activities/discussions  designed  to  increase  self- 
awareness.  Such  self-awareness  activities-deal  with  interpersonal  relationships  such  as  cooperation, 
communications,  trust,  rumors  and  values  clarification,  and  their  relevance  to  the  desirable 
aptitudes  of  health  care  workers. 


1^ 


Hea/rh  Qar&ers  II 

J    This  course  is  limited  to  students  completing  Health  Careers  I,  and  requires  a  three-hour  per 
day  time  block.  Students  may  participate  the  entire  school  year,  earning  3  credits,  or  a  single 
semester  (IVi  credits). 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  course  involves  student  "shadowing"  of  health  care  pro-  .  % 
fessionals  as  they  perform  their  duties  in  hospitals,  veterinarian  offices,  dental  offices,  etc.  Students 
supply  their  own  transportation  (or  arrange  car  pools)  to  the  cooperating  health  agencies^  and 
receive  no  pay.  Such  shadowing  experiences^allow  students  to  see  careers  of  interest  firsthand  and 
provide  valuable  assistance  in  the  realistic  selection  of  career  goals.  Shadowing  experiences  may 
range  from  6  to  10  hour|^rr|a'given  week. 

Class-^ime  is  regularly  taken  for  group  discussion  of  shadowing  experiences.  Special  study 
and  lecture  is  directed  tdward  such  areas  as  specific  diseased,  health  care  procedures,  background 
knowledge  in  physiology,  and  usage  of  common  medical  terminology,  as  needed  during  the  school 
v^^ar.  , 
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T6ACH  VOCATIONAL  SKILLS 


La\/6rn  O^ilcote,  Principal 
Frankfort  High  School 
534  1 1th  Street 
Frankfort,  Michigan  49635 
(616)  352-4781 
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Circumstances 


The  holding  power  of  the  community  (population  16dS)  serveS  by  Frankfort  High  School 
is  very  low.  Agriculture  and  tOL^ism  are  the  predominate  economic  bases.  Students  there  must 
generally  leave  the  area  to  gain  dflhployment.  When  they  do  this  they  must  compete  with  students 
who  have  had  t|aining  in  the  vocational  areas.  Local  adfhinistrators  and  teachers  decided  that  they 
must  offer  courses  that  would  help  the  students  meet  their  competition. 

Objectives  « 

Vocational  programs  were  instituted  in  Office  Practices,  Home  Construction,  and  Distributive 
Education  to  provide  students  with^entry  level  skills  in  these  areas.  Community  merrjbers  from  busi- 
ness, industry  and  labor  were  recruited  to  participate  as  Instructors  and  advisors  to  the  students. 

■  ^-y 

Linkages/Participants 

Local  construction  trade  work er-s,  Office  managers  and  retailers. 


Process  - 


Chilcote,  principal,  appraises  the  program  as  follows:   "We  have  just  finished  our 
d  fourth  home  in  the  home  construction  class.  Our  Itlideets  have  gained  much  practi- 
odyng  from  the  ground  up  on  the  homes.  We  have  used,  very  extensively,  the  local 
the  dil^rerit  phases  of  the  construction  to  complement  the  expertise  of  the  irrstructors. 
placing  these  youngsters  in  the  construction  trade." 


jcces 


pffice^Practices  and  Distributive  Education,  people  r«  the  community  such  as 
andV^aHers  have  acted  as  instructors.  The  activities  of  the  stud^^ts  between  the 
hool  aTO^cc^rdfin^ted  by  the  school  to-op  instructor,  who  alsd  serVes  as  the  contact 


In  the 
office  managi 
jobs  and  the 

person  wi.th  thft  comnnunity<^^ays.Mrjvf;hilcote,  "(5ur  relationship  wfth  all  these  people  has  been 


positive  and  hejped  the  school  in  I7l6ti^\jian  just  the  vocational  area. 


Outcomes 

Some  students  have  been  placed  directly  in  the  construction  business.  Others,  as  a  result  of  the 
training,  have  gone  on  to  vocational  schoofs.  Some  who  would  have  been  left  unemployed  have 
found  jobs  as  a  direct  result  of  the  skills  they  attained  in  the  vocational  programs. 

'Problems  %  /  _ 

♦ 

Initially,  employer?  willing  to  accept  students  d«  a  cooperative  Wasis  were  few  in  number,  but 
recognition  of  the  success  of  the  program  continuousty-increases  the  number  of  co-op  stations. 
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Willia^m  Stone,  Counselor 
Carrabec  High  School 
North  Anson;  Maine  .04958 
(207)635-2297 


ircumstances  ^ 


Reading  scores  have  been  low  in  the  high  school.  Recognizing  th^  cfetf^er  education  activities 
"^an  improve  reading  by  makirfg^the  work  seem  more  relevant,  thf  English  and  iSuidance  Depart- 
ments tou^t  some  means  of  relating  English  skills  to  local  job  wtivities.  The-staff  developed  the 

activities  described  here  to  develop  students'  writing  and  reading  skills,  as  well  as  make  them  aware 

-ft 


of  job  activities>in  the  community. 


Objectives 


By  taking  photographs  and  \)vriting  narratives  for  vocational  biographie^  in  the  sophomore 
English  classes,  th6  studen^ts  vyift  be  able  to  analyze,  formulate  and  present  job  requirements  and 
descriptions  for  loc^l  jobs/ ^s  well  as  develop  their  Writing  skill.  Through  th^.guidance  department, 
studenttoiA/ill  contaci  local  employers  and  workers,  asking  for  interview  time.  Stqdents  will  begin 
with  thWr.parentsa/subjects  for  their  vocational  biograjj^^^  ^rtm\]it^     ikv  ^ 


Linkages/Participants 

Local  employers  and  workers 
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Outcomes 


It  is  hoped  that  this  program  will  deyelop  better  student-parent  relationships,  as  well  as 
school-community  relationships.  Also,  these  vocational  biographies  will  be  p^ublished  locally  and 
will  be  made  available  to  all  students.  . 


Problems 


Somedifficwtty  is  anticipated  in  scheduling  release^lJtjm^^for  students  to  conduct  the  inter- 
views at  times  convenient  to  the  workers  and  employers.  The  burden  of  this  wilf  fall  on  the  guid- 
ance department. 
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CHARLESTON  PLANS  FOR  EXPANSION  TO  1 


T-^iomas  L.  Hallman,  Executive  Director 
Charleston  Trident  Work/Education  Council 
P.O.  Box  120| 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  29402 
(803)  722-3014 


Circumstances 

The  Charleston  Trident  Work/Education  Council  was  established  in  1976  under  leadership 
from  the  College  o,f  Charleston  in  cooperation  with  the  Charleston  Development  Board.  Projecting 
population  growth  based  oitan  expanding  economy,  the  Council  is  working  to  meet  community 
needs  projected  to  1 685. 
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Objectives 


\ 


The  30  Council  nnembers  meet  monthly  to  plan  for  and  assess  the  progress  of  their  four  major 
^objectives: 

1 .  To  make  an  accurate  assessment  of  employers'  future  needs. 

2.  To  obtain  the  cooperation  of  major  employers  in  hiring  school  counselors  for  summer 
work-experience  jobs. 

3.  To  assist  in  the  coordination  and  evaluation  of  programs  designed  to  introduce  studerffc. 
to  the  world  of  work. 

4.  To  contribute  to  the  needs  of  the  community  for  career  preparation  and  occupational 
information. 


Linkages/Participants 

Hugh  Burteigh,  Chairman  of  Charleston'%ident  Work/Education  Council,  Vice  President 

an^d  Director  of  JVIanufacturing,  Original  Equipment  Division,  Robert  Ba8c|*;CofpC?r^tton 
Dr.  John  M.  Bevan,  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs,  College  of  Charleston  -"  ; 
]U|e  Citadel 

bPi.  duPont  deNemours  &  Co. 

Berkeley  County  Public  Schools  ^ 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Charlestort  Naval  ^hipyard  ^/ 
Charleston  County^ublic  Schools  "  * 

Youth  Community  Coordination  Project 
Trident  United  Way 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  Co.  - 

Charleston  Trident  Chamber  of  Commerce       ^/^  ■■  ■ 

General  Electric 

Charleston  Development  Bjjprd  ' 

Trident  Technical  College 

Medical  University  of  South  Carolina 


EKLC 


Process  .  ^ 

Council  officers  and  members  volunteer  their  fime  and  the  College  of  Charleston  wHI  con- 
ttnue'to  donate  office  Space  and  supplies.  In  1977-78  funds  from  the  Department  of  Labor  will 
be  available  for  secretarial  expenses  and  for  dissemination  of  the  survey  results,  as  weflas  for  some 
personnel  salaries  and  program  expenses. 

(Taken  from  The  Work-Eduvat/on  Consortium:  Summaries  of  Community  Initiates,  draft.  Nation 
Manpower  Institute 
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"HIP"  putsseniorsoimthe  job 


Northrop  Aircraft  Division 
0  Charles  G.'Denova,  Manager,  Training  Department 
3903% est  Broadway 
Hawthorne,  California  90250 


Circumstances 


Northrop's  High  School  Invai^ment  Prtgram  (HIP),  established  in  1971,  provides  students 
with  a  special  opportunity  to  develop  employable  skills  and  experience  real  work  training  at  - 
Northrop's  main  facility  in  Hawthorne.  Students  attend  caree^raining  areas  two  hours  a  day,  five 
days  a  week  for  16  weeks.  Emphasizing  "hands-on"  training,  60  career  opportunities  are  offered 
to  the  student,  extending  into  many  different  departments  of  the  company,  including  Finance, 
Facilities,  Engineering,  Mail  Services,  Data  Processing,  Fire  Department,  Industrial  Relations,  Con- 
tracts and  Pricing,  Manufacturing/Material,  Research  and  Development,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  Security/Plant  Protection  Services,  Quality  Assurance,  and  Graphic  Arts/Photo/Reprj^luc- 
tion  Services. 

Objectives 

■'  \    ,-  "' 

The  HIP  prog^iTi  is  intended  to  supplement^ classroom  and  work  experience  programs  for 
senior  high  school  students. 


Linkages /Participants 

Fifteen  high  schools  from,  four  school  districts:  Los  Angeles/Ur/fted",  Compton,  Inglewood, 
and  Centinela  Valley.  ^  \j  ^ 

Process  , 

Participating  students  are  bljssed  to  ^o0Sf^d^^  ^  '1 :30  p.m.' and  leaving  at  3:30 

p.m.  They  receive  instruction  and  ''hands  btf''  train rt^Q^o  Northrop  craftsmen  and  professionals.,  § 
They  use  and  become  familiar  with  industry's  most  up  to  date  equipment,  supplies  and  procedures! 

Participating  employees  receive  no  extra  pay,  but  they  do  receive  special  recognition. 

Students  receive  high  school  credjt  for  two  classes,  but  are  not  paid  a  wage.  Their  transporta- 
tion i§  provided  by  the  participating  schools.  They  are  prescreened  at  school  by  their  career  coun- 
selors. Northrop  then  completes  a  secondary  interview  and  selects  students  based  on  the  following 
criteria: 

1.'  ^   must  be  a  senior  at  one  of  the  participating  high  schools 
«  ■■•  ^  .  i 


/ 


2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 


interest 


deportment 


related  subject  matter  background  (not  gr^es) 


t 


good  attendance  record 

(Northrop  retiMg|g|i3«|igh^t  to  drop^students  who  meet  the  above  standards.) 

In  addition  to 't^ Work  experience,  each^ttjdent  receives  training  in  how  to  llB 
-  and  hold  a  career  type  job.  A  Jflb  Development  Workshop  is  part  of  the  HIP  orogram.  E^l 
hour  session  of  the  workshop  \  conducted  by  a  representative  of  the  NortfTrop  Employ 


In  addition  to'tWwdrk  experience,  each(sttjdent  receives  training  in  how  to  H8ok  for,  secure, 

'  E^h  two- 

ment 

Department;  H>P  si^ldents  are  required  to  attend  two  of  the  workshops  during  the  16  weeks  of 
the  program.  The  workshop  sessions  enhance  th*^tuder#s  ability  to  apply  for  employment.  They 
include  interviewing  techniques,  completion  pf  applications,  purpose  and  design  of  a  resume,  and 
videotaping  of  student  interviews.        '  '      .  ^ 


EKLC 


Outcomes 

A  total  of  155  students  were  enrolled  in  the  program  in  the  19:^5  76  school  year.  At  that 
time,  HIP  had  already  graduated  nearly  600  students,  all  with  entry^leV^I  marketable  skills. 

There  are  four  major  plus  factors  in  HIP  contributing  to  its  success; 

1.  A  large  industrial  orgflfhi^ation  hasjjreated  an  atmosphere  of  learning  and  leadership  for 
many  students4h6  rYiight  not  find  such  an  opportunity  otherwise. 

2.  Four  public  school  districts  are  enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  this  new  approach  to 
education. 

3.  ^Ihployees  have  been  willing  to  devdte  talent,  time,  and*  energy  to  young  people.  ^ 

4.  Many  high  school  students  have  begun  to  recognize  the  value  of  this  kind  of  experience 
for  adu 


(Ma 
Ca 
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laHfH^rit 


ritten^y  Charles  C.  Denova,  I\^nager,  Training  D  , 
id  taken  from  lVa//ca/>0£7^. Expiring  New  Paths  to  A. 
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'THE  RAM'S  HORN"  PUTS  STUDENTS  IN  BUSINESS 


Shepherd  Regional  High  School 
Dudley,  Massachusetts 

•    .  '. 

Circumstances 

At  the  Shepherd  High  R||k)nal  High  School  in  Dudley,  Massachusetts,  a// sft/denfs  are  part 
of  a  unique  Occupational  Cor^rtency  Program  which  is  aimed  at  helping  students  make  the  transi- 
tion from  high  school  to  the  world  of  work. 


Objectives  *  ^ 

The  goal  o^  the  Ram's  Horn  is  not  to  provide  training  in  any  particular  job  area.  Rather  the 
intent  is  to  allow  students  to  explore  as  many  different  occupational  areas  as  feasible  in  an  aca- 
demic year.  In  addition,  the  program  is  an  attempt  to  help  students  develop  good  work  habits, 
positive  self  images,  a  clear  sense  of  responsibility,  and  a  sense  of  mutual  goal-setting.  In  short, 
the  Shepherd  Hill  Occupational  Competency  Program,  and  its  shop,  the  Ram's  Horn,  is  a  new  and 
innQvative  approach  to  career  education. 


rocess 

The  program  combines  basic  academic  coiJr^e  work  with  practical  occupational  work  experi- 
\ence.  Students  in  the  program  are  "employed"  in  rotating  job  stations  in  a  school  run  business 
called  the  Ram's'Horn.  The  Ram's  Horn  is  ^storefront  locafed  in  a  btfty  public  shopping  center 
where  participating  students  are  treated  a(9full-tfnne  employees.  They  are  exposed  to  over  ?2  diflfer- 
ent  occupational  positions  at. the  shop,  which  is  involved  in  custom  design  silk  screen  print^rli^Ji-r- 
laminating,  design  silk  screen  printing,  binding,  offset  printing,  and  the  sate  of  a  wide  vartetV  ofc*'^ 
clQthing  and  paper  goods,  v  ^* 

Student  employees  work  an  average  of  three  full  periods  per  day  at  the  shop.  They  are  "paid" 
e  credits  based  on  the  hours  they  work.  Each  employee  is  a  I  so  "required  to  fulfill  all  academic  require- 
ments at  the  high  school'tavel  and  to  take  a  minimum  of  three Scademjc  courses. 

(Excerpted  from  "Communicating  Successful  Career  Education  Practices  to  Rural  Schools,"  Career 
Education  Project,  Cashmere,  WA  98815,  No.. 7,  ^September  197Jt)  '  ^ 
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ROTARY  SPONSORS  "YOUTH  IN  BUSINESS"  DAY 


Toledo,  Ohio 


Circumstances 


On  Monday,  March  14,  72  Woodward  sophomores  participated  in  the  ftrst  "Youth  in  Busi-. 
ness"  Day  sponsored  by  the  Downtown  Rotary  Club.  Clint  Mauk,  vice  president  of  First Jslation'al 
BMik  heafltd  the  Youth  Committde'«first  stude/»t  visitation  program.  ■ 

Linkages/Participants 

Brennan  Industrial  Truct^l 
Bay  Scouts  6f  ^nrier-ic^. 
Dr.  H.  G.  Behner 
DeVilbiss  Company 
Enterprise  Roofing 
S6away  Forwarding 
Kistler  Ford' 
Romanilff  Electric^^^i 
Toledo  Auto  Electrfc 
Toldeol^rinting. 
France  Stone  Company 

Computer  Results  

First  National  BapK 
D  ioces^  af-T^^o 
^'       Atlas  Tours' 
WSPD 

Palmer  and  Asociates 
Thos.  D.  Geracioti,  M.D. 
J?^EIecKic 
Schramm  Florists 
Hunter  Supply 


John  0.  D^vis,  Inc, 
Gardner  Sign 
PIcton-Cavanaugh 
U.S.  Post  Office 
Commddore  Perry  Hotel 
Ohio  Bell  Telephone 
Brown  Motors 
Toledo  Stamping 
Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Continental  Peat  Company 
Dunbar  Mechanical  ..^ 
SaJyation  Army 
Foster  Brothers  'y- 
The  Andersons 
Toledo-Hospital 
Columbia 'dafoCompany 
Camp  Storer  > 
.YMCA 

A.  Mindel  and  Son 
'A.  S;  Langenderfer 


EKLC 


Process 


\ 


Forty  two  businessmen  volunteered  to  pick  up  the  students  and  take  them  to  their  place  of 
work  so  they  might  get  a  better  idea  of  Toledo's  economic  structure  and  some  firsthand  experi 
ence  in  the  world  of  work.  After  the  morning  of  career  explo/ation/the  students  had  the  oppor 
tunity  to  attend  the  weekly  Rotary  luncheon  at  the  Commodore  Perry-including  a  Frank  Venner 
newscast,  announcements,  recognition,  and  a  presentation  about  decision-m^mg  and  career  oppor^ 
tunities  and  options  by  Tony  Riccio  of  Ohio  State  University.. 

•  Highlighting  the  Rotary  "Youth  In  Business"  program  was  a  special  career  exploration  week 
end  at  YMCA  Camp  Storer  for'five  Woodward  sophomores.  The  students  showed  an  interest  in 
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careers  in  recreation  and  natural  resources.  They  received  a  firsthand  look  at  the  many  aspects  of 
directing  a  camp.  Even  a  rainy  Sunday  couldn't  dampen  the  spirits  of  the  five  future  camp  directors 
and  Jess  Stollberg,  their  moderator  for  the  weekend  activities. 


(Material  taken  frpm  ''Career  Development  News/'  Toledo's  career  education  newsletter,  1977.) 
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Teacher 


SOUTH  SIDE  CHICAGO  STRENGTHENS  WORK-EDUCATION  TIES 


Work-Education  Council  of  South  Suburbs 
202  S.  Halsted  St./Bldg.  C 
Chicago  Heights,  Illinois  60411 
Carl  A.  Fazzini,  Executive  Director 
(312)  755-2850 


Circumstances  > 

The  Work-Education  Council  was  formed  by  local  community  leaders  and  organizations  in 
1976  and  in  1977  was  formally  established  as  a  regional  service  organization  meeting  needs  of  not 
just  one  or  t,^{olocal  communities,  but  a  total  of  35  cities  and  villages  in  the  South  Suburbs,  six 
with  a  populatT^  of  more  than  half  a  million  people. 

In  July,  1977,  the  Board  of  Homewpod-Flossmoor  Community  High  School,  District  No. 
233,  unanimously  approved  an  expenditure  of  $1,000  for  a  needs  assessment  survey  to  be  done 
in  conjunction  with  the  Work-Education  Council.  The  Council  sponsored^an  inforgnation  session 
with  south  suburban  area  mayors  and  managers  in  August  to  introduce  the  Council  and  its  goals 
to  the  city  officials,  and  to  receive  input  from  those  who  have  the  difficult  task  of  governing  local 
municipalities. 
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Believing  that  getting  on  with  performance-based  education  must  begin  with  the  development 
of  occupational  criteria  on  which  performance-based  curricula  could  be  built,  the  Counci^l,  asked 
that  the  State  of  Illinois  join  the  Vocational-Technical  Education  Consortium  of  States.  Their  re- 
quest was  granted  in  September.  '      ^  \      '    '   >  " 

Objectives 

1 .  To  set  up  a  number  of  workshops  for  educators  to  learn  about  business  and*  industries 
in  the  communities.  -  / 

"    •  '  ( •    ,     ■         ,  ■ 

2.  To  develop  more  orKthe-job  training  programs  with  our  south  suburban  employers. 

3.  To  get  business  and  industry  to  provide  specific  data  to  educational  people  to  help  them 
with  their  curriculum.      ,  ,  - 

4.  ^  To  serve  Local  government,  particularly  with  regard  to  human  resourfces.  / 

5.  To  bring  educators  into  business  or  industry  for  in-service  training. 

6.  To  make  the  high  school  diolonna  dependent  on  the  abili)ty  to  read,  write  and  do  basic 
math.  '  '  .  , 

7.  To  orient  young  people  to  work  situation  earlier  through  exploration  on  part-timfe  joj^s. 

;    '  .     .        ■  - 

8.  To  develop  means  to  ir^otivate  young  people  to  succeed  in  school  and  work. 

Linkages/Participants  ,  *\  \, 

Russ  Alaimo,  District  Executive  of  the  Boy  Scouts'  of  America,  vvho  vyorks  fb  match  identrfied 
student  interest  to  community  resource  people  set  up  Explorer  Po^ts  vvFTich  are  organized  to  expose 
the  students  to  specific  career  pogsibilities.  '  •  \*  . 

Dick  Jensen,  Vice-President  of  Prairie.  Stat^  College,  which  is  cooperating  with  the  Council 
helped  develop  a  computerize.^' resource  list  of  business,  industry^  government,  education  and  labor 
people  In  the  south  suburban  communities. 


Council  members: 


The  Honorable  Saul  Hi  Beck  Dr.  Richard  C.  Creal  \ 

Mayor  of  East  Chicago  Heights  President  \ 

1327  Ellis  Avenue    /  '        /  Prairie^State  College  .  \ 

/East  Chicago  Heights,  IL  6041 1   /  202  South  Halsted  Street 

/  Chicago  Heights,  IL  6041  U 

Ms.  Erica  Buncis   .         '  /  ^ 

Grants  Coordinator  /  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Deenn 

Village-of  Park  Forest  /  Articulation  Coordinator 

Park  Forest,  IL  60466  /  Community  College  Relations 

Governors  State  University 
Park  Forest  South,  IL  60466 


Mr.  William  i.  (Gofdori 
President 

Heritage/Glefl^wood  Bank  . 
18301  Jialsted  Street  ^  }' 
Glen  wood,  IL  &0425 

Mr  Tom  Halbleib 
Oper^tior^s  Manigejr 
Vacudyne  Altairf  Inc.  ; 
375  East  Joe  Orr  Ro^d 
Chicago  HeigbtS^^li  60^111, 


Mrs/Shafrt)n  Hamjiton 
Principaf,  Taft  Sch^iD} , 
1 63rd  Street  an<^PT\ipr\ 
Harvey/I  L  6042Q.^  '  ^ 


Avenue 


Ms.  J^uth  JHartlsoQ 
President,  Local  6039  j 
Unflted  Stee^lA/Vorkersrof  America 
Allied  Tube  and  Condqit  Cqrp\  ' 
'feiOO  Lathrop  Street  j/^ 
Harvey,  I L  60426 

Dr.  Nathan  A.  Ivey 
Presidpr^t 
rTl^ornton  Community  College. 
1 5800  South  State  Street  > 
South  >^oliancj/lL  60473 


Mr 


Lawif^ence  Keller 


Director  of  Education  and 
Community  Services  , 
United  Steel  Worker^" of  America 
District  31 

First  NationalBank  Building 
720  West  Chicago  Avenue 
Room  211 

East^Chicago,  IN  46312 

Mr  Wellington  Kendall 
Emplbyment  Manager  ; 
Wyman-Grodon  Company 
1 4600  \A?ood  Street 
Harvey,  IL  60426  ^  ^ 


Mr.  Jerry  A.  IVIcLei^n 
Executive  Ni^ice  President 
dhicago' Heights  Chamber  of  ComrDe 
100  First  National  Plaza   "  > 
Post  Office  80X^667 
:  Chicago  Heights,  \  L  6041 1    .  , 

g  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Monaghen 
'  Coordinator 

Cook  County  Office 
^eyvices 

11.8  North  Clark  Stre^ 

Ropm  500 

Chfcago,  IL  60602  ' 

Mr.  Norman  A.  Polaskey 
Director 

States. antcl  Federal  Programs 
Bremen  Community  High  School 
District  No.  228  ^^ 
Midlothian^  I L.  60445 

Dr.  Norma  G.  Rooney 
Pean  of  Career-Education 
Thornton  CoirvrriuBity  College 
15800"Soutt1iSta56  Street  / 
Harvey^  Ji;' 6042^  ' 

J^r,;  Robert  StuJLjs 
-1=>resi(feht,  LL377  ^ 
*  Irrifefrifitfona^A^sObC.'of. Machinists 
/  a^fel  Aerospace  ^^ork^rs  < 
:J{tH.'Ayer  Manuf^turing  dompany 
Jd15  Halstecl  Street 
Ch)caga  Heights,  I L  6041 1 

:  ^  r    ^'        ■  ^ 
^  Mr.  Ro6ert.Sutter         \  '  ^ 

Chief  Industrial  (Er^ineer 

Calumet  Steel  Compslny 

390  East  Jpfe'Orr  Road 
;  Chicago  Heights,  I L,  6041 1 

■  N\7:  Lester  JrWolf    •         \    "  . 
Vice-President 

Sogth  Suburban  Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association 
154th  Street  and  Broadway  Ave. 
Harvey,  I L  60426      .      '  ' 
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LINKAGES 

«  SERVICES 

FIELD 

EXPERIENCES 

CAB^ER  DEVELOP- 
MENY  FACTORS 

PLACEMENT 

T-/  f 

AQ^icuI^ui^a  at 

Business  & 

Advisory  ^\ 

Attitudes  at 

iMaiUroi 

Industry^' 

Consulting 

III  AC 

Values 

- 

ResouKces 

Labor    '  4 

Curriculum 

Career  Planning 

Bvisirt6ii&  Office 

Community  / 
Groups^  ^ 

Enrichment 
employment 

Decision  Making 

Communications 

Econc^ic 

1  Media 

Government  \ 

1  nformation 

Understanding 

1  Consumer  &  ■ 

Agencies 

Program  Planntngv 

J 

Environment      -  ■' 

'  Honriemaking 

Secondary  > 

Speakers 

Interpersonal 

Co  nstruction 

Education  jl 

Relations 

Environmental 

Postsecondari^' 

Control 

Education 

• 

Fine  Arts  &  . 

Parents  &  Other 

J 

Humanities  * 

1  ndividuais 

Healt^^. 

/ 

,  Hospitality  & 

f 

♦ 

Recreation 

1  ^ 

*  ManufactuTing 

Marine  Sciences 

Marketing  & 

Distribution  > 

r 

Personal  Services 

i 

Public  Service 

■    i  ■ 

Transportation. 

CAREER  EXPLORATION  PROQRAM-SPEOIALIZED  CAREE^R  oAyS 


.10-12 


Donna  Groh  // 

Occupational  Specialist  for  Student  Seryices 
The  School  B^ard  of  Sarasota  County,  Florida 
24l8  Hatto;l  Street 
Sarasota,  Florida  33577  » 


EKLC 


Circumstances 


"  A  specific  career  area  will. allow  groupis  of  students  to  visit  pnd  explore,  in  depth,  {/arious 
businesses  during  the  normal  working  day.        ^  ,  '  '  • 


Objectives 
1 
2 
3 
4 


/J         '  '  '       V    .   "     "  - 

To  allow* students  to  o^plqre  the  real  world  of^work.  .  ^ 

To  allow  student^^  see  the  relev^ncV^o^^chool  wprk  to  tKe  wbrl^  of  work. 
To  allo^j^uctents  the  opportunity  to  mSke  rTiore/realistic  career  choices. 
To  provide  sttHe^ents  with  the  most  conriprekiibf^sive  types  of  ^areer  dgyelopml^t^ 


e!Kperiences. 

•  ^,  •  • 
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5.    *To  allow  participating  businesses  the'opportVinity  to  work  closely  with  the  sphool  pro- 
gram^  in  providing  needed  career  educational  Experiences: 

*6.     To  allow  participating  businesses  the  opportunity  to  show  their  organization  to  prospec- 
tive employees.    .      '      ,      •   \  '  '  ; 


Linkages 


Sarasota  Memorial  Hospital^d  180  secondary  students  who  have  a  serious  interest  in  various 
health  cai;^ers*     ,        \  /    ^  *  ^ 


Procesy  .  , 

Thfe  activity  is  stilt  ih  the  planning  stages  and  will  take  place  during  the  first  part  of  May, 
The  paijtipipating  students  will  be  well  screened  by  the  occupational  specialist  as  only  students 
who  are  seriously  interested  in  the  health  career  field  will  be  allowed  to  attend  this  activity.  Health 
Careersf'Diy  wjll  begin  with, a  general  orientation  to  health  careers  and  then  each  student  will 
choose  three  specific  are^s  of  the  hospital  and  will  attend  an  inndepth  visitation  of  eafcfi^ea  of  his 
or  her  thoiQBs.  J  ,       '  ^ 

Outcomes 


i  • 


Better  career  decisions  nj'iade  by* students.     .  ^ 


'Evaluation 


See  attached  sample  form. 

-J  ' 

CAREER 
EMPHASIS 

LINKAGES 

^E^R  VICES 
PROVIDED 

EXPERIENCES 

CAREtR  DEVELOP- 
MENTFAtTORS  <^ 

f 

/  PLACEMENT 

"Health 

Business  & 
Industry 

Advisory  &  ^  / 

Consulting 
Currinculum 

Enrichment 
Career  Day 

Field^rips  , 
Exploration 

Attitudes  &  • 

Valuesk  J 
Career  Planning  " 
DQCision  ^4^king 
Environment 



1 

Sample  1 


-    EVALUATION  SURVEY  SH£fT  FOR  HEALTH  CAREERS  CONFERENCES 

Please  compjete  the  following  form  and  return  it  to  the  assembly  area  at  the  end  of  the  tiay. 


,G*ade  Level.-  lOth- 
Have  you  been  accepted  1*/  a  College? 


ERIC 


•  11th 

D  Yes 

1  . 
,  \ 

2V9 

2f)3 


12th 


C]-  No 


Sample  1  (Continued) 

Name  of  Golleae 
^Atea  of  Study  . 


How  wo^kf  you  rat^  today's  program? 


X,  Org 


anizational: 


B.  Informationah 


Excellent 

□ 

^  Good 

4 

Fair 

Poor 

n 

Excellent 

,  □ 

f  Good 

n 

Fair 

□ 

( .  Poor 

■  □ 

Comments:  c_ 


How  would  yy^u  improve  health  careers  day? 


Thank  you.  This 'information  will  be  used  in  order  to  improve  the^health  careers  Conference 
in  the  future.  ,        '  ^  / 
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CAREER  EXPLORATION  PROQ9AM-INDI\^1|Al(sHADOWII^^ 


Donna  Groh 

Occupational  Specialist  for  Student  Services- 
The  School  Board  of  Sarasota  ©ounty,  Florida 
2418  Hattbn  Street 
Safasota,  Florida  33577  -y 


Circumstances 


'  .  These)  activities  allow  students  to  see  the  relevancy  of  school  to  the  world  Sf  work  and  to  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  malte  more  realistic  career  decisjon|p.^,  ♦  '  ' 


.Objectives  '  '  . 

1.  To  alJow  students  to  explqre  the  reaJ  world  of  work.  *  , 

2.  To  allow  students  to  see  the  relevancy  of  school  work  to  the  world  oifwork.  . 
3*^  '  To  allow  stujdents.the  opportunity  to  nrvake  more  realistic  carreer  choices 

.  4 


To  provide  stud^ents  with  the  most  comprehensive  types  or  careerJdevqIopmeht  experi 
ences.  >  *  ' 

5.  To  ^llow.participating  businesses  the  opportunity  to  work^clOsely  with  the  school  pro- 
gram in  providing  nreeded  career  educational  £xperiences."^  / ' 

6.  To  allow  par^icipating  businesses  the  opportunity/to  sbov/tJ^^^DMafl^&ation  to  prospec 
tive  employees.  ^        i\  l  ,^ 


Linkages, 


Particioating  business— Ccfest  Federal  Savings  and  Lo^ru 
Shadowing Sfudent—Sue  Lazar,  Rivervi^w  HIg^Scrobl  senior 


y     '^^l^'      Sajp!jota*County  we  have  a  diredtory/of  240  bulsinefseis  that  have  agreed  to  partici 
* '  "  '  program. 


>ate  i|i  thfs 


Process       ^  - 


] 


Xhis  activity  is  initiated  by  individual  students  through  the  occupational 'specialist  in  their 
schools:  A  vocational  counseling  session  betweer\  the  stuGfenf^^  the  occupational  specialist  is  the 
first  st^p.  The  stu^^ent  is  then  required  to  reselrch  the  career  the  student  wishes  to  shadow  by  using 
a. variety  of  career  materials  which^are  availablei  in  the  office  of  the  occupational  specialist.  After 
'thisjn  d6pth^stu(^y  the  student  prepares  a  list  of  questions  to  be  asked  at  the  time  of  the  visitation. 
All  |lVrajige*mentsjfor  the  visitation  are  then  made  by  the  occupational  specialist. 


~^  Outcomes  ^ 


V  dec^ions  made  by  students.  In  this  particular  situation  the  student  wrote  an 

l^.  article.for  hieij^ school  newspaper.  See  attached  sheet. 


.SarViples 

■* 

'    ,^  (Including  Evaluation  forms)-~See  following  pages. 


/ 


CAREER 
EMPHASIS 

LINKAGES 

.SER\/fCES 
PROVIDED 

FIELD 

EXPERIENCES 

CAREER  DEVELOP- 
MENT FACTORS 

PLACEMENT 

Business  &  Office 

 9^  

A  — T  1 

Q  8usiness,& 
(  Industry 

Advisory  & 

Consulting 
Curriculum 

Enrichment 
Emt^loyment 

Info  rnrjation 
jSti^ram  Planning 
SiCident 

Evaluation 
Role  Models 

Field  Trfps  • 
Exf5loration 

Attitudes  &* 

Values 
Career  Planning 
Decision  Making 
Economic 

Understanding 
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•  ■  Sample  1   ■  ' 

STUDENT  REPORT  FOR  SCHOOL  PAPER 
CAREEfl^S  .  ' 

One  Vote  for  Public  Relations  ^ 

By  Sue  Lazar  ^  ^ 

Public  relations  is  vastly  becoming  the  "job"  of  the  future. 

Mrs.  Mapgaret  Deeb,  assistant  vice-president  of  public  relations  and  advertising  at  Coast 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  definela  public  relations  representative  as  "a  person  who  is  trying 
to  convey  the  gbodwill  and  understanding  of  a  particular  company,  and  favorably  present  it 
to  the  public." 

Thos^  engag^  in  the  vocation  now  e/ceed  70,000r  The  rate  of  growth  is  high  bpcause 
the  need  for  communication  between  corporations  is  greater. 

"Salary  in  this  fielcl  bepends  strictly  on  how  much  education  the  trainee  has.  A  broad 
college  background  is  desirable,"  says  Mrs.  Deeb. 

A  trainee  may  begin  at  $7,500  and  work  his  way  to  $1 5,000  or  more  a  year.  An 
"account  representative"  of  a  consulting  firm  car)  earn  up  to  $20,000.  A  director  tor  a  small 
to  medium  size  company  may  earn  $15,000  to  $20,000,  while  the  range  for  the  larger  corpora- 
tion would  be  $20,000  to  $40,000.  Salaries  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  are  earned  by  seasoned 
executives,  who  carry  the  vice-president  titles  and  erijoy  a  great  many  fringe  benefits. 

Mrs.  Deeb  believes  thyt^personal  qualifications  and  academic  preparation  are  two  of  the 
*  most  necessary  assets  for  people^pursuing  this  vocation. 

"The^one  thing  you  must  do  as  a  public  relations  representative  is  create  a  favorable 
image  of  your  company  to  the  public,"  says  Mrs.  Deeb. 

•   "To  do  this  the  person  must  have  such  personal  qualifications  including  ability  to  meet  and 
converse  with^people,  an  outgoing  personality  and  be  a  neat,  sharp  dresser.  The  representative 
must  also  possess  aptitudes  such  as  a  sharp,  quick  mind,  common  sense,  a  knowledge  of  the 
community,  and  goals  set  towards  this  profession,"  adds  Mrs.  Deeb. 

Because  a  public  relations  person  is  paid  according  to  the  individual's  qualifications, 
experience  and  responsibilities,  Mrs.  Deeb  suggests  that  the  representatives  should  attend 
college.  Attendance  of  four  years  of  college  and  earning  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in 
joumalisrri,  advertising,  or  broadcasting  is  advisable.  Students  may  major  in  public  relations 
in  any  of  the  300  colleges  and  universities  that  offer  it.  Other  preparatory  courses  include, 
English,  journalism,  sociology,  creative  writing,  and  marketing. 


'The  reason-why  public  relations  is  becoming  the  job  of  the  future  is  because  it  is 
branching  off  into  many  related  fields  such  as  marketing  research/'  says,  Winifred  Armstrong, 
<|y  marketing  and  research  department  head  at  Coast  Federal  Savings  and  Loan.  "Colleges,  such 
as  University  of  Florida  in  Gainseville,  offer  marketing  in  their  Business  Administration  cur- 
riculum," adds  Mrs.  Armstrong.' 
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Sample  1  (Continued) 


Communication,  whether  it  is  in  the  form  of  public  relations,  marketing  research,  ad- 
vertising or  radio  ^d  television,  is  used  constantly  by  millions  daily. 

% Public  relations;  is  just  one  of  the  careers  today  that  is  helping  "close  up"  the 
ommunication  gap  between  producer,  consumer,  and  management. 


Sample  2 


1 


STUpENT  ^VALUATION  OF  CAREER  EXPLORATION  PROGRAM 
Name  of  Student   l  School  .  '  Grade 


'Name  of  Participating  Sponsor 
Date  of  Visit 


Contact  Person. 


Please  circle  the  nuniiper  following  each  phrase  which  best  represents  your  feelings. 
1 -Most  Favorable  ^     2--Good      3-Average      4-^Fair  5-Unfavorable 


The  manner  in  which  you  were  received 
-The  value  of  the  visit  to  you 
As  a  result  of  your  visit,  did  you  learn: 
-What  type  of  work  is  involved 
-What  abilities  are  required  ^ 
-What  skills  and  training  are  necess£^ry 
-What  the  career  potential  is  in  this  field 


(Circle  one) 
1  2  3  4  5 
1  2  3  4  5 
(Circfeone) 
yes  no 


\ 


yes 
yes 
yes 


no 


no 


p 

no 


Please  write  a  brjef  paragraph  in  the  space  provided  below  or  on  the  reverse  side  of  this 
evaluation  form  giving  your  reaction  to  the  day's  experience. 


L  * 

  ■  i  :  
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 Sample  3   

PARTICIPATING  SPONSOR'S  EVALUATION  OF  SJUDtNy  VISIT 
CAR€EH  EXPLORATIOIVl  PROGRAM 


^  N^me  of  Student    '   School'  '     ^  .   Grade 


Name  df  Participating  Sponsor 


Date  of  Visit  .    '    Contact  Person _ 


Please  circle  the  number  following  each  phrase  which  best  represents  your'feelings, 

1  "Most  Favorable       2-Good      3-A\/erage  4-Fair  5-Unfav/orable 

*                           '  iCircle  one) 

Punctuality  of  student-^^                 ^  ^  1  2  3  4  5 

Student's  appearance  ^  1  2  3  4  5 

-Interest  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  student  ^      •  1  2  3  4'  5 

—fle/7au/or  of  student    •      »                    •  ~^<L  2  3  4  5 


^Theva/tva^of  the  visit  to  ^he  5ft;c/enf  /  1  2  3  4  5 

—The         of  the  visit  to  yot;  ^  -  .  1  2v3  4  5 

-Would  you  like  to  know  the  student's  reactiorrto  the  visit?  yes  hp 

Please  feel  free  to  make  any  addi^tional  comrrients  or  suggestions  to  improve  this  program  in 
the  space  provided  below^or  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  form.  ^  , 


1 
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Sample  4   ^ 


CAREER  EXPLORATION  PROGRAM  MONTHLY  LOG 

School 


Evaluation  Returned 


Student  Name  Participating  Sponsor  No.  Date  Student  Sponsor 


Attach  evaluations, to  monthly  report. 

Forward  monthly  report  to  the  Career  Education  office  for  county  reporting  purpose. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  back  to  each  school 


10  12 


COUNTY -WIDE  JOB  FAIR 


Donna  Groh  ^ 
Occupational  Specialist  for  Student  Services 
The  School  Board  of  Sarasota  County,  Florida 
2418  Hatton  Street 
Sarasota,  Florida  33577 


Circumstances 


This  activity  is  now  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  planning.  A  county-wide  job  fair  will  be  hpic 
during  the  second  or  third  week  of  l^ay  for  graduating  seniors  who  are  seeking  perfnanent  empfqy  ^ 
ment  upon-high  school  graduation.  We  will  be  asking  business/industry  representatives  from 
^rasota  County  with  job  openings  to  meet  and  interview  students  interested  in  permanent  full  time 
iareers.  *  ,  .  . 


Objectives 

S  ^  i        '  . 

To  find  permanent  employment  for  graduating  seniors  who  are  not  furthering  their  education 
at  a  college  or  university. 


^,  Pro  cess 


Graduating  seniors  in  every  high  school  in  Sarasota  County  who  are  seeking  permanent  full 
time  employfnent  will  contact  the  occupational  specialist.  In  each  school,  the  participating  stu 
dents  wjli  attend  mini  classes  preparing  them  for  a  job  interview,  preparing  a  resume,  and  proper 
grooming.  The  day  of  the  fair/students  will  have  several  copies  of  their  resumes. 

All  businesses  throughout  Sarasota  County  with  job  openings  will  be  encouraged  to  attend 
the'fair. 

The  Sarasota  Hyatt  House  has  offered  to  host  this  event.  Each  company  representative  will 
be  provided  a  room  This  situation  will  allow  a  f)rivate  interview  session  for  each  students 


Outcomes  ^ 

The  ideal  outcome  would  be  to  provide  permanent  employment  for  all  of  our  students. 
Of  course  we  realize  this  is  an  impossible  goal.  However,  we  feel  the  knowledge  and  application  of 
employability  skills  and  the  experience  of  an  actual  job  interview  will  be  a  most  valuable'experi 
-ence  for  all  of  the  participating^students.  j 

Evaluation 


If  the  evaluations  of  all  concerned  are  pQsitive,  and  we  strongly  believe  they  will  be,  we 
hope  to  make  this  a  permanent  annual  event.  * 
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Radio  Station  WK,TJ 
Farmington,  Maine 
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Circumstances 

Mr.  Shute,  owner  of  WKTJ,  was  eager  interest  students  in  using  his  radio  station.  He  nego- 
tiated an  informal  agreemenf^Vvilh  the  speech '^ass  at  Mt.  Blue  High  SchooJ  in  1973. 

Linkagfes/^^grticipants  *  ' 

^   Mrs.  Knox,  Speech  Teacher  v 
Mt,  Blue  High  School      .      \  ^  \  ^ 

Farmington,  Maine  04938  •  ^'  '  - 


Process 


During  the  first  year,  students  made  a  weekly  presentation  o\^er  WKTJ.  Their  program 
ca  ed   Voice  of  Mt.  Blue."  Subject  material  for  the  broadcasts  covered  a  wide  range,  indue 


foJk-rock  student  performances  as  well  as  analyses  of  school  and  com 


range, 
munity-  issues. 


was 
eluding 


The  following  year  Mr.  Shute  helped  the  speech  class  set  up  broadcasting  facilities  at  the 
school  which  allowed  the  students  to  broadcast  daily  as  a  feeder  station  to  WKTJ. 

Outcomes 


Students  enjoy  operating  and  maintaining  their  own  radio  station,  which  enables  many  stu- 
dents to  be  actively  involved  in  the  various  aspects  of  radio  broadcasting. 

The  station  is  located  in  the  electricity  classroom  and  is  used  as  part  of  the  electricity  curricu^ 
lum  as  well  as  that  of  speech  and  drama. 
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JOURNALISM  WITHOUT  A  SCHOOL  NEWSPAPER 

Mt.  Blue  High  School 
Farmington,  Maine 

287 
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Circumstances  . 

Because  Mt.  Blue  High  School  has'no  scho6l  newspaper,  the  instructor  of  the  journalism  class 
asked  Thefrahklir,  Journal,  a  local  newspaper,  to  provide  for  the  weekly  publication  of  school 
news.  - 


Objectives 

The  major  objectives  of  the  agreement  with  the  newspaper  are : 

1 .  To  familiarize  students  with  the  dynamics  of  real-vy.prld  publication. 

2.  "  To  motivate  students  by  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  present  their  work  to  the  com- 

munity. / 

I 

Linkages/Participants 

The  Franklin  Journal 
University  of  Maine-Farmington 


Process 


Students  first  visit  the  editor  and  are  shown  the  mechanics  of  the  press  and  the  newspaper 
business.  The  weekly  section  deVoted  to  school  news  is  called  "Mt.  Blue  Journalists.  The  entire 
class  works  enthusiastically  to  provide  the  best  nj^terial  for  this  section.  Local  newspaper  people 
irve  as  classroom  resources,  critiquing  students'Vork  and  helping  them  improve  their  techniques. 
Several  students  in  the  class  have  taken  a  photography  course  at  the  University  of  Maine_ 
Farmington  in  order  to  provide  high  quality  photographs  to  expand  their  coverage  of  school  news. 
Weekly  deadlines  are  met  and  the  entire  class  is  invited  to  see  the  press  in  action. 


Outcomes 


Most  students  call  journalism  the  best  English  class  they  have  taken.  Their  visits  to  the  nevjj^- 
paper  enable  them  to  learn  the  intracacies  of  the  business  and  the  variety  of  occupations  involved 
in  it  eg   editor  writer  proofreader,  advertising,  salesperson,  layout  artist,  typist,  printer,  reporter. 
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MASONRY  TRADES  SUPPORT  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM. 


Venice  High  School  , 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Circumstances 


The  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District  and  the  masonry  industry  combined  resources  to 
mitiate,masonry  Classes  in  secondary  schools  in  the  district  and  surrounding  areas.  The  arrange- 
ment between  education  and  labor  is  beneficial  to  both  group?.  Work 'skills  and  potjential  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  provided  for  students,  which  helps  to  reduce  the  35  percent  drop-out  rate 
prevalent  in  some  sectors  and  provides  the  masonry  industry  with  apprenticed  bricklayers  who 
will  earn  and  hold  their  jobs/ 


Objectives 

The  unioa  is  able  to  develop  a  superior  pool  of  applicants.  Students  can  explore  their  interest 
in  masonry  and  the  construction  trade  in  this  class  without  committing  themselves  to  the  three- 
year  program  leading  to  journeyman  status.  Students  who  complete  the  masonry  class  and  want 
to  continue  are  given  preferential  status  for  entry  into  the  Preapprenticeship  Training  Program  from 
which  contractors  draw  apprentices.  Those  students  that  complete  the  high  school  program  and  go 
on  to-the  Preapprenticeship  Training  Program  will  probably  stay  in  the  profession. 

Linkages/Participants 

Masons  Union 
Masonry  Industry 

I 

Process 

The^rogram  documented  here  is  the  masonry  class  at  urban  Venice  High  School  in  Los 
Angeles.  A  masonry  industry  initiated  the  concept  for  the  high  school  classes.  Representatives  of 
the  industry  visit  the  campuses,  bring  an  audiovisual  presentation  with  brochures  and  a  lecture  on 
the  benefits  of  the  construction  industry  as  well  as  on  the  negative  aspects.  The  industry  also  pro- 
vides classroom  materials  on  the  specific  topics  of  bricklaying,  tool  identification,  construction 
methods,  and  safety.  j 

At  the  high  school,  the  masonry  class  activities  are  centered  around  a  regular  school  bungalow 
which  serves  as  the  classroom  for  instruction,  demonstrations,  and  display  of  materials.  Because 
the  school  is  located  in  an  area  subject  to  vandalism,  all  equipment  is  stored  in  the  tool  shed,  wheels 
are  removed  from  the  cement  mixer  so  it  cannot  be  easily  removed,  and  a  former  student  works 
half-time  to  maintain  and  protect  the  tools. 
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An  outside  activity  area  with! 
down  practice  walls.  The  students  g 
er,  a  former  mason.  The  first  projec 
efk^uipment  and  materials.  E^ntuall 
tion  of  variousitypes  of  mlwonry  unSts. 


the  large  fenced  area  provides  the  space  for  building  and  tearing 
inerate  their  own  projects  and  receive  guidance  from  the  teach- 
s  the  students  undertake  help  them  to  get  the  "feel"  of  the 
they  work  on  more  complex  projects  involving  the  integra- 


They  also  learn  the  art  of  placing  mortar  on  vertical  surfaces.  The  mdrtar  they  use  is  made  of 
sand  and  lime  but  contains  no  cemeit.  This  mortar  has  the  samer  consistency  as  mgrtar  that  coa- 
tains  cement,  but  it  never  "sets-up"  and  it  can  be  reused  many  times.  When  #ie  projects  are  taken 
down,  the  morteris  collected^  silted,  and  put  back  into  the  mixer  along  with  more  water,  and 
"new"  mortar    produced.  i 

•     .  -  ^  w 

Those  students  who  finish  the  course  and  decide  to  become  masons  are  5ent  to  the  Mason 
Industry  Training  Center  in  the  City  of  Commerce,  which  is  one  branch  of  the  Central  City  Occu-- 
pational  Center  (a  large  vocational  education  facility  in  downtown  Los  Angeles).  There,  studenjs 
learn  brick,  block,  and  stone  masonry,  marble  setting,  pointing,  caulking,  and  safety  measure,  all 
skills  required  for  journeyman  status  in  the  bt-icklayers  union.  Classroom  trainihg  is  combined  with 
"hands-on"  experience,  using  the  tools,  and  materials  of  the  masonry  trade. 

History  of  Facilities  Oevellopment 

IT 

In  October  1974,  the  Brickmasons  Apprenticeship  Trust  submitted  a  Title  I  proposal  to  Los 
Angeles  County  to  have  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District  provide  funds  for  a  program  of 
brickmasonry  on  the  secondary  level.  The  pigi^was  designed  as  a  partnership  With  costs  divided 
between  the  school  district  and  the  masonr>ifflHStry.  The  masonry  industry  felt  school  vocational 
programs  and  industrial  training  programs  we?WBo  often  incompatible;  that  is,  students  trained 
in  school  programs  were  hot  adequately  trained  for  industry  jobs.  The  industry  and  the  Los  Angeles 
County  district  personnel 'agreed  it  would  be  more  effective  to  have  the  industry  work  with  the 
school  in  developing  a  pro'^ram  that  would  provide  the  training  that  would  allow  them  to  be  placed 
in  jobs  upon  graduation. 

The  program  was  devel^oped  to  give  industry  a  role  in  selecting  the  equipment  and  tools  and 
helping  set  up  the  activity,  a^  well  as  working  with  instructors  in  developing  the  curriculum.  The 
facility  had  to  be  one  that  al'lowed  outside  work  with  hand  tools  and  equipment,  with  a  lab  area, 
adjacent  classrooms,  and  sufficient  space  for  the  construction  of  long  walls.  In  addition,  it  was  a 
goal  to  establish  the  pilot  program  in  a  multiracial  school  so  that  all  ethnic  groups  could  be  in- 
cluded. Venice  High  School  w^s  thus  established  as  the  pilot  school  because  of  its  mix  of  Blacks, 
Chicanos,  Anglos,  and  other  races. 

The  Director  of  Apprenticeship  at  the  local  Mason  Industry  Training  Center  (supported  by 
local  unions  and  industry)  worked  with  the  school  personnel  in  establishing  the  program.  He  recom- 
mended that  a  fence  be  constructed  around  the  area  to  act  as  a  barricade  so  that  materials  could 
.  be  locked  at  night.  A  hose  bib  and  power  plug  were  installed.  The  cost  of  the  pilot  program  was 
$3,000,  including  equipment,  tools,  materials,  and  maintenance. 

The  industry  provided  tool  and  equipment  information,  recommended  purchases,  placed 
equipment  orders,  and  followed  up  On  delivery  and  quality  inspection.  In  addition,  the  industry 
provided  all  curriculum  materials,  inpluding  lesson  plans,  manuals,  audiovisual  materials,  and  all 
materials  for  hands-on  experience.  Th^se  materials  included  the  various  forms  of  brick  and  stone 
and  the  mortar.  The  industry  maintains  the  stock  of  materials,  and  the  school  provides  the  space 
and  the  instructors. 
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'  '  Subsequent  programs  established  at  other  schools,  without  purchase  of^^ijipment,  have,  cost 

$1,500  to  the  masonry  industry.  ^  '  / 

.  \  •  * 

>   (Rfeprinted  from  Facilities  Handbook  for  Career  Education,  NIE 
No.:  2',  by  William  B.  GiH  and  Ann  W.  Luke,  Sy5:em  Develbpmi 
California,  October,  1976.  Published:  aWashington,  D.C.  20208: 
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TRUST  FUND  PROVIDES  POSTSECONDARY  TRAINING 


BrillionlHigh  School  Scholarship  Trust 
GayloW  pC.  Unbehaun,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
315  South  Main  Street 
Brillion,  Wisconsin  54110 
(414)  756-2166 

Circumstances 

A  recently  established  trust  fund  is  expected  to  provide  money  adequate  to  pay  the  costs 
of  postsecondary  training  programs  for  all  graduates  of  Brillion  High  School. 


Objectives 

The  intent  of  the  trust  fund  is  to  provide;  financial  opportunities  for  students  to  attend  post- 
secondary  educational  institutions. 

Linkages/Participants 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  D.  Peters.  Mr.  Peters  is  the  former  president  of  the  Brillion  Iron  Works.  He  and 
Mrs.  Peters  donated  1,000  shares  of  Beatrice  Food  stock  to  be  sold  for  first  year  awards,  and  a  plan 
has  been  drawn  up  to  fund  this  trust  on  an  annual  basis. 
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Assistance  tor  students  will  be  in  the  following  ternns: 


1 


•  lOd%)  of  tuitioq  for  up  to  four  years  of  postsecondary  education 

25%  of  room  and  board, fpi" the  first  two.  years  of  school  ^  . 

*^50%vOf  roon^an^  bogrdfor  the  third^e'ar  otschoqj  o      ;  * 

•  "^5%  of  room  and-fcoard  for  the  fourth;  year,  of  school  ^  \ 

•  Students  assisterf.may, receive  no  failing  grades  ,  ^. 

•  Students  assisted  mu$t  maintain  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.0  for  the  first  two 
years  of  school  '  "  •  ^  '  . 

•  Student^  assisted  mu^  maintain  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.5  for  the  third  year  of 
school  ^  ^  < 

•  Students  assisted^ust  maintain  a  minimum  gr^de  point  average  of  3.0  for  the  fourth  year 
af  school  ^  ' 


Outcomes  '  ^ 

It  is  hope  that  the  extensive  financial  assistance  provided  by  the  trust  fund  will  motivate  stu- 
dents to  earn  better  grades  in  spcondary  school  and  give  th^  incentive  to  remain  in  postsecondary 
school  until  they  reach  their  goals. 


Evaluation 


The  firsf  payments  frorn  the  trust  fund  will  be  made  in  February,  1979.  There  has  been  no 
opportunity  for  formal  evaluation,  but  some  Students,  who  had  previously  indicated  that  funding 
prevented  them  from  considering  further  education,  are  now  expressing  interest  in  postsecondary' 
schools. 
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A-^T.&T.  OFFERS  "A^G^REER  IS  cf 


"A  Career-is  Calling"  is  a  nniultimecria  exploration  of  the  world  of  work^'fe^  upper  level  stu- 
dents.. To  obtjfln  the  book  and- the  film,  contacJ  your' Bell  "felephone  Company  EdwcaJionaltRepre- 
sentative  o^  your,  local  Bell  Telephong^ompany  office.       ^    •  '    \  ,    ;  • 

•    * '  '  ■  '    -      '  ^^.P  .  :  '. 

Xircdmstances'%  ^  /        1  . 

^^^'^"A  C^re^r  is  CaHing"  consists  of  two  components:  a  film  and  a  series  of  eight  printed  a.ctivity 
masters.  Thje  film,  which  concentrates  t)n  the  specifics  of  several  jobs  in  the  Bell  System,  offers  stu- 
SJfllJ^^^^c^^'^^®!!?^^®  young  people  a  little  older  than  themselves  performing  valuable  tasK^Jn  the 
/^omm|inications^4ustry.  The  printed  section  of  the  program  delves  into  the  self-evaluawn  and 
s^'lfTkhow ledge  students  must  acquire  before  they  can  be  happy  and  effective  in  a  job  in  Jie  Bell 
System  or  indedff  a^^job  anywhere^/         -  ^  ^ 

The  teacher's  guide  book  contains  8  spirit  duplicating  masters  and  7  pipweiof  background  iry 
formatiorr  and  teaching  sug^stions.  The  spirit  duplidating  masters  will  prodi|cfe  a  minimum  of  2(^0 
copies. 

Objectives  \  ^ 

This  career  education  program  is  designed  to  give  students  an  early  awareness  of  the  world  of 
work  and  work  values  so  they  can  begin  to  assess  their  individual  capabilities  and  preferences.  The 
program  can  help  students  gain  a  [better  understanding  of  the  f  ollpwing: 


lorit- 


The  occupational  structurVof  the  economy 
The  rartge  of  career  choice^  ^  ^ 

The.intfelligent  determination  of  personal  capabilities  and  aspiratior 
The  rcdjuisiteTfbrJi  variety  of  occupati^  '  . 

Opportunities  to  prepare  for  economic  independence/personal  fulfillment,  ^Tid  an  appjjegia- 
tion  fbr  the  dignity  of  work  '  ^: 


Process 


Each  component  (the  film  and  the  eighty  activity  masters)  can  stand  alone,  but  takerf>lori^ 
^each  provides  only  half  the  story  of  ajpareer  choice.  The  printed  matter  provides  a'generil  back- 
grbund~the  story  of  any  career, sea r^ -[which  begins  with  the  searcher,  the  search^r'f  aptitudes;  ; 
interests  and  abilities.  It  then  makes  t)\e  student  aware  of  the  multitude  of  careers  that  are  open. . 
After  yvatching  the  film  to  see  how  sevei;al  Bell  System  employees  have  matched  persoh^l  character 
istics  ip  several  career  areas,  the  student  mes  to  do  the  same  thing  as  he  turns  back  to  the'print 


*Copy right  1975;  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 
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program.  The  student  discovers  the  jobs  that  will' need  the  rnojt  people  to  f  ilT  them  h  the  future, 
the  p^rt).gr'am  conclucfes  with  a  bonsi'derati^  bf  th6  conomunk^tion  skillj?  needed/^  any  job, 
although  with' p3rticular  afli^lication  to  BeM  ,/  ^ 

\  *        .  .  ^ .       '  •     y,.    :  ■  'W- 

For«'yvell-t>alanced'unit  oh  career  eflucation  Jth^  authfors  recoranjend  that  both  the  film  and 
the.activity  masters  be  gsed.  Jests  have  shown  thSt  the  **yn  i^oSt  effective  if  it/rs  shown  after 
students  have  cdmpletff^d  Activity  A/lastff,2fc  ^"^-t     '  ^Jr". 


RRpG RAM  OUTLINE: 
Activity  Master  1 : 


/ 


T/3ke  Your  Measure 


This  unit  helps  stud^^nts  honeStfy  evaluate  thejr  persona|^u^litie^  activity  xjreferences. 
By  takii/g  a  personal  inventory,  they/^aVe  a  concrete        ^.^x*u  ^^y^  .  ♦hon 


f'of  thwvown  pert^p^ons  of  them- 


selves 

Activity.M^ster  2 :       24,d00  Caree^f 


.1 


Makes  students/aware  of  the  vaSt 
classifying  specific  occupations-witi 
be  shown  following  this  acj^ity.  T)l|,,     ^   ,  .r  ,. 
several  young  people  have  matched  the^t^p^tr^. 
System.  -  - 


PKft'gives  them  some  praqjpe  in 
i'W  is  recommended  that  the  film 
n[i[T;^,^^|if  mp       picture  shows  how 
fia) files  to  specific  jobs  within  the  Bell 

■  ;  ■ 


Activity  Master  3r       Whicp  Jobs  Are  for  Ydu? 

Encourages  students  to  match  their  own^|^aliti^:^lls,  and  activity  preferences^  the  quali- 
fications  arrrf^ttributes  p^^he  jobs  the\r#e  irfterest^l^jn. 

Activity  MaW  4:        The  B^of  A^l^^^^  ^  - 


Shows  that  peopip  are  fortunate^  d'rffel'ent  in  their  estinriatibHOf  the  ideal  job.  This  activity 
gives  students  the  chance  to  do  some  of  their  wilcfest  imagining  about  the  perfect  job  for  them 

■        \    '  ■  '    .     '  ' 

Activity  Master  5:   .    \Nh6re  Will  You  Be  In  2000 

h  •  ' 

V-    ^     -  ' 

Provides  specific  information  about  what  occupations  wtll  be  in  mgst  demand  in  the  future.^ 
Shows  student!  \^/hat  the  ihard  facts  of  the  job  market  will  be  in  1985. 

Activity  Master  6:*      Changing  Rolj^^  Women 

Makes  studeVits'morfe. aware  of  socie^y's'.qhanging  attitude  toward  women's  career  choices. 
Helps  them  explore  the  resulting  charjges  irysoqial^values  as  well. 

Activity  ivfaster  7 :       People  Problehf  W^^ People  . 

Give*' students  some  practice  in  managing Jrjbpth^^^^     situations  involving  people  whose  be- 
havior and  work'  habits  are  not  ideal.^  ^ 


Activity  Ma|ter  8:       The  Spotlight  Is  On  You 


\   Helps  stjudents  become  aware  oVthe  communications  skills  required  of  anyone  whose  career 
puts  him  in  contact  with  the  public.     -    ^  > 


Evaluation .  X 


f  This  progranet^as  car]e|ully  tested  in  high  schools  throughout  the  country.  The  Suggestions  and 
coirlmentspf  teachers  ^nd^Uderrts.were  taken  into  consideration  in  the  final  preparation  of  "A 
Career    Calling."  .  * 
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EDUCATION-WORK  COUNCIL  ORGANIZING  IN  RURAL  MAINE 


Donald  Bean,  Executive  Director 
Bethel  Area  Community  Education-Work  Council 
c/o  School  Administrative  District  No.  44 
Bether,  Maine  04217 
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Circumstances 


Initial  funds  for  personnel,  CGrhmumiations,  travel;  service,  and  office,  experrses  are  being  pro 
vided  by  the  Department  of  La^or.'  Community  members  will. serve  on  the  .Council  without  pay. 
Office  space  and  bookkeeping  services  will  be  provided  by  the  school  system. 

■  ■  ■      •  " '  .        ^     '      '  '  ■^  ■ 

Objectives 

The  Council  will  be  an  independent  body,  separate  from  the  public  schools.  In  its  first  year 
the  Council  plans  to  complete  the  organization  and  staff  selection,  explore  the  possibility  of  involv- 
ing additional'organizations  in  collaborative  efforts,  assess  the  imbalance  between  employment  op- 
portunities and  needs  in  the  area,  and  asse^  self-defined  education  to  work  transition  service  needs 
of  area  youth. 


L  inkages/Participants 

Withinlhe  25-mile  radius  of  this  rural  school  district,  the  four  largest  employers  are  Ecko 
Wood  Products  (180),  School  District  No.  44  (120),  P.H.  Chadbourne  (120),  and  Stow^ll  Wood 
Products  (120).  An  Executive  Ad  Hoc  Planning  Committee  representing  industry,  education, 
government  agencies  and  civic  groups  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Bethel  Area  Community 
Education-Work  Council. 
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_  .  10  12 

SOP,  INC.  REFINESSUSINESSSKILLS  c 


Bingham  County  Office  Program 
Bingham  County,  Idaho 


Circumstances 


The  BiYigham  County  Office  Program  (BOP)  is  housed  in  a  one-room  mobile  office  unit 
measuring  12'  x  45'.  The  unit  contains  a  15kw  electric  furnace  ai^d  a  three-ton  refrigerated  air  con- 
ditioner. 


Standard  kitchen  cabinets  are  used  for  overhead  storage;  counters  are  attached  to  wall  studs 
ahd  supported,!^  legs  as  needed.  Desks  and  office  equipnqent  are  free-standing.  The.  range  of  office 
equipment  incluaes  electric  typewriters,  adding  machines,  postage  meters,  telephones,  file  cabinets, 
rolodex,  name  plates—in  short,  all  of  the  standard  office  furniture.  A  used  mob'ile  home  tractor 
pulls  the  office  unit  from  one  school  to  another.  It  is  stored  behind  the  administrative  offices. 

The  program  was  designed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  a  representative  from  each  of  the  five 
districts  served.  They  wanted  to  create  a  "capstone"  for'the  office  practical  curriculum.  They  had 
seen  prepackaged  office  simulation  materials  that  were  used  in'traditional  classroom  settings  and 
had  felt  that  the  experience  v^s  not  "real"  enough  Even  though  new  desks  and  office  equipment 
had  been  moved  into  the  classroom,  it  still  remained  a  classroom.  They  also  realized  that  they  did 
not  n,eed  to  locate  a  specialized  facility  on  each  of  the  five  campuses,  since  it  would  not  be  re- 
quired for  constant  use  all  year  round. 

All  of  these  considerations  prompted  the  idea  of  using  a  mobile  unit  that  could  be  designed 
and  eqyJiftped  like  an  office  and  would  move  from  school  to  school,  spending  one-fifth  of  the  time 
at  each  j^hool.' 

Sifhpl#  plans  were  submitted  to  three  mobW  home  builders^br  bids.  Manorwood  Mobile 
Home  Builders  in  Cajdwell,  Idaho,  submitted  abid\f  $8,500  fof^he  unit;  the  bid  was  accepted  by 
the  committee.  This  cost  and  $8,000  for  office  equipment-w^^financed  with  a  USOE  grant  Onder 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  Act,  Part  D,  of'l968. 

f 

Objectives 

BOP,  Inc.  j^$a  mobile  unit  that  simulates  a  mortgage  and  loan  office,  serving  high  school  stu- 
dents in  Bingham^  County,  Idaho,  as  part  of  the  Bingham  County  Career  Education  project.  BOP  is 
designed  to  assist  students  in  learning  how  to  work  in  a  business  office.  It  allows  students  to  deter- 
mine whether  tfiev  are  interested  in  office  work  as  a  career  and  gives  them  a  better  idea  of  which 
specif ic.office  jw^'^re  compatible  with  their  own  skills  and  interests. 
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Process  • 

BOP  is  model^a°^ft^r'the  Utah  Mortgage  Loan  Corporation  in  Logan,  Utah.  It  travels  to  five 

high  schools  in  the  county  and  serves  students  in  grades  10-12.  The  simulated  organization  makes 

loans,,  rggpives  payments,  collects  fire, and  hazard  insurance  payments,  and  conducts  other  business 

typical  of  a  mortgage  compariy.  Students  try  out  different 'positions  in  the  company  and  do  the '. 

work  as-off ice  femployee^;  some  students  play  the.  role  pf  outside  customers,  calling  the  company 

and  presenting  problems  Or  complaints  that  the  students  in  the  offiqe  have  to  solve. 

^      ■      .      V  '      '  • 

Students  "apply"  for  whatever  position  they  are  interested  in-.  They  work  for  a  chx)sen  time 
in  this  position,  and  then  progress  through  other  positions.  Jobs  available  include  receptionist; 
cashier,  insurance  clerk,  posting  and  tax  clerk,  vice  president,  executive  secretary,  and  admlnistra 
tive  assistant. 

The  simulation  is  constructed  in  four  phases: 

1-     A  preproblem  briefing  that  acquaints  students  with  the  facility  and  lays  the  ground  rules 
for  the  exercise. 

2.  Positional  instructions-a  general  orientation  phase  that  describes  the  mortgage  company 
and  each  position  that  is  available  and  allows  one  day's  rotation  at  each  position. 

3.  A  simulation  warm-up  that  adds  work  which  will  help  students  understand  the  concepts 
^     and  procedures,  and  allows  two  days  at  each  position. 

4.  Full-scale  simulation  involving  three  days  at  each  position. 

The  business  functions  are  outlined:  they  include  financing  and  purchase  of  a  home,  the  cyc% 
of  the  coupon,  the  flow  of  funds  including  tax  assessments  and  insurance  premiums,  and  retoed 
activities. 


Outcomes 


In  addition  to  specific  skills,  students  are  taught  about  work  attitudes,  and  learn  the  meaning 
of  such  terms  as  "breaks,"  "tardies,"  "chain  of  command,"  and  "dress." 

Students  are  evaluated  through  the  use  of  a  special  BOP  Appraisal  Form,  which  records  the 
quality  of  their  work,  their  ability  to  follow  directions,  and  other  measures.  Copies  of  simulated 
business  transactions  are  also  made  and  put  in  the  students'  folders. 


Evaluation 

A  third  party  evaluation  has  been  made  each  year  for  the  past  two  years  by  the  College  of 
Education  at  Idaho  State  University  in  Pocatello,  Idaho.  Their  reports  indicate  that  the  program  is 
quite  successful  in  its  present  form  and  that  it  should  continue  with  little  or  no  modification. 

(Excerpted  from  Facilities  Handbook  for  Cartior  Edocatior),  NIE  Papers  ir)  Education  and  Work: 
No.  2,  by  William  B.  Gill  and  Ann  W.  Luke,  System  Development  Corporation,  Santa  Monica, 
California.  Washington,  D.C.,  2G208:  Education  and  Work  Grouf),  National  Institute  of  Education, 
1976,  pp.  54  56.)  ^ 
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CENTRAL  LOCATION  MAKES  WORK  WORLD  ACCESSIBLE 


Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development 
Oakland,  California 


Circumstances 

The  Far  We^t  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development  js  sponsoring  a 
community  based  career  education  center  that  is  centrally  located  to  real  world  activities,  where 
students  can  develop  projects  and  work  in  the  community  in  different  occupations.  The  focus  of 
the  program  is  on  grades  10  12, 


Objectives 

I 

Th^  concept  that  animate  the  school  is  that  basic  knbwiedge  and  skills,  if  they  are  to  become 
relevant  to  students,  must  be  used  in  everyday  life  rather  than  in  artificial  classroom  situations. 
Career  preparation  must,  it  is  believed  by  the  staff,  become  an  integral  part  of  a  person's  education; 
thus,  the  school  encourages  students  to  see  life  itself  as  a  learning  process. 

The  Far  West  School  is  an  exemplary  high  school  that  enables  100  students  to  utilize  the  entire 
community  as  a  learning  resource  and  helps  them  to  choose  and  find  satisfaction  in  an  adult  life. 


Process 

The  students  work  in  the  community  individually  or  in  small  groups,  choosing  (heir  [)r()|t»cts 
from  possibilities  suggested  by  learning  coordinators.  During  the  1974  75  school  year,  a  cancer 
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resecKch  progrdin  jt  llu>  Univ^^rsity  of  Cjlifornu  acconinuxicUtMl.  sevtMcjl  stu(i(Mits,  Afi  jdvLU tisiiu) 
.C^xecglive  for  the  Chevron  Oil  Corporation  worked  extetisively  w.ilfi  a  grouf)  of  five  students  wlm 
learned  about  vanoljs.aspects  of  tfie  advertising. world  and  then  organized  tfi(MTiselves  into  an  adver 
t^sing  agency,  Tfus  group  presented  a  f)ortfolio  to  tlie  owner  of  a  restaurant  in  tlie  building  wfucli 
houses  the  school's  office,  pointing  out  how  fiis  business  might  be  iniproved  anci  offering  to  fiel{) 
him.  Under  the  guidance  of  tKe  Chevron  executive  and  their  learning  coordinator,  the-students  pro 
ceeded  to  analyze  and  advertise  the  business  as  though  they  were  a  professional  advertising  agency. 
Each  of  the  students  involved  used  tt^is  activity  for  differerit  credit  purposes,  some  f6r  Enghsh. 
some  for  business,  and  some  for  combinations  of/|hese 

The  staff  of  f,v  West  School  consists  of  t1ie  Director  of  Operations,  tour  InarmrTq  coordinators, 
d  skills  specialist  a  workshop  leader,  and  secretarial  sun[)Oit 

The  students  get  free  bust  and  BART  tokens  to  niake  trips  to  corT^rTiur^ity  resou'-ceb  iHat  have 
agreed  to  helf)  therTi  deve^f)  their  [projects 

Each  learrnng  coordinator  fie)l()S  approximately  25  students  to  [)lan  tfieir  own  learning  pro 
grams.  Sriialler  office  spaces  are  used  for  individual  tutorial  sessions. and  can  t)e  used  by  small  groups 
working  togetlier  on  a  project.  One  room  serves  as  a  resource  center  with  carrels  for  individual  study 
and  tables  and  chairs  for  group  activities.  One  room  serves  as  a  loonc^e/meetinq  area  for  the  scfiool. 
It  has  direct  access  to  the  patio  on  tlie  roof.  Tfie  students  receive  messages  <it  a  center  located  near 
tfie  entrance  to  the  office  of  the  learning  coordinator.  Far  West  Scfiool  occufJies  tlie  (rented)  top 
floor  of  a  dq.wntown  office  building  witfi  22  rooms  and  a  large  patio.  Each  learning  coordinator 
has  a  small  office  adjacent  to  a  student  activity  room.  There  are  four  conference  rooms,  eacli  of 
which  can  accommodate  the  learning  coordinator  and  his  25  students.  A  set  of  of)en  files  helps  stu 
dents  to  locate  resources.  The  skills  specialist's  off  ice  is  par  1 1  '  ■  loom  th^ffalso'con  tains  study 
'  carrels  for  use  witfi  prograr^imed  instructional  materials  and  equipment. 

(Excerpted  from  Facilities  Handbook  for  Career  Education,  N  IE  Papers  in  Education  and  Work: 
No,  2  by  William  ^.  GiM  and  Ann  W.  Luke,  System  Development  Corporation,  Santa  Monica, 
California,  Washington,  DC,  20208  Educatioti  and  Work  Group,  National  Institute  of  Education, 
1976,  pp  88  89  ) 
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ANYTHING  YOU  WANT  TO  BE 


Information  on  obtaining  the  Bell  System  Aids  to  Education  is  available  through  your  local 
Bell  Telephone  Company. 


Circumstances 

The  multi-media  curriculum  package  employs  values  clarification  techniques  to  promote  indi- 
vidual evaluation  of  preferences  in  terms  of  social  and  vocational  options  and  to  encourage  the 
consideration  of  non-traditional  careers. 


Objectives 

Open-ended  and  informative,  it  covers  a  variety  of  topics,  from  the  development  of  an  aware- 
ness ofjiow  roles  are  formed  to  the  presentation  of  information  on  changes  in  the  job  market  which 
affect  individual  options. 


Process 

Designed  for  use  at  the  secondary  level  in  curricula  ranging  from  Social  Studies  to  Home 
Economics  and  also  for  use  by  guidance  counselors  and  teacher  trainers,  the  program  is  divided 
into  six  sections  which  can  be  used  in  various  combinations  depending  upon  the  interest  of  the 
grouper  class.  The  Socialization  Process  and  Its  Consequences;  Stereotypes;  The  Job  World  (Job 
Opportunities  and  Societal  Organization,  Inside  the  Professiojial  World);  Combining  Marriage  and 
Family  with  a  Career;  Social  Change;  and  Future  Implications. 

The  program  consists  of  a  28-minute  color  film  which  presents  a  variety  of  men  and  women 
in  non-traditional  jobs;  nine  student  activity  masters  include  a  Pre/Post  Te5t;  a  Leader  Discussion 
guide  containing  material  and  discussion  questions  for  the  film,  suggested  lesson  plan  and  presenta- 
tton  techniques,  relevant  background  data,  activities  and  a  resource  list. 


(Reprinted  from  Bell  System  Aids  to  Education  materials.) 
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'  A  WORLD  FOR  WOMEN  IN  ENGINEERING 

Information  on  obtaining  the  Bell  System  Aids  to  Education  is  available  through  your  local 
Bell  Telephone  Company. 


Circumstances  ' 

The  current  shortage  of  engineers  leaves  5,000  jobs  vacant  each  year,  yet  only  one  percent  of 
the  engineers  in  the  United  States  are  women.  ■ 


Objectives 

To  acquaint  young  women  with  this  exciting  and  rewarding  career,  the  Bell  System  has  de- 
veloped a  comprehensive  program. 

Process 

The  program  includes:  * 

•  A  20-minute  color  sound  film  which  presents  five  women  engineers  as  role  models,.show- 
ing  them  both  in  their  professional  capacities  and  at  home; 

•  A  Leader's  Guide  which  supplies  information,  scheduling  suggestions  and  student  activities 
including  role  plays  and  quizzes; 

•  Student  Books  which  provide  background  information  on  engineering  and  activity  oriented 
materials  to  stimulate  thought  on  various  issues  including  the  role  of  women  in  today's 
world-Book  I  for  junior  high  students.  Book  II  for  high  school  and  junior  college  students. 

•  The  program  is  aimed  at  young  women  who  are  interest^  in  math  and  science.  However, 
it  has  been  designed  to  include  young  men,  since  their  support  and  acceptance  of  women 
in  non-traditional  careers  will  be  vital. 


(Reprinted  from  Bell  System  Aids  to  Education  materials.) 
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^  TELEPHONE  BUILDING  TOURS  V 

Information  on  obtaining  the  Bell  System  Aids  to  Education  is  available  through  your  local 
Bell  Telephone  Company. 


Objectives  , 

A  tour  of  a  telephone  buildinfl,.can  provide  students  in  grades  7-12  with  an  insight  into  the 
complex  and  fascinating  world/<jfrnoderh  communications  and  offers  them  a  chance  to  see  how 
classroom  learning  relates  to  r4al  life  situations. 

) 

Process 

Equipment  that  handles  local  calls  and  links  the  community  with  the  world-wide  distance  net- 
work is  explained  and  demonstrated. 

Students  also  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  telephone  people  and  learn  about  the  training 
and  skills  required  to  furnish  the  variety  of  communications  services  available  in  today's  world. 


(Reprinted  from  Bell  System  Aids  to  Education  materials.) 
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'THANK  YOU.  PLEASE  CALL  AGAIN" 
Teletraining  for  Business  Studies 

« 

Information  on  obtaining  the  Bell  System  Aids  to  Education  is  available  through  your  local 
BeU  Telephone  Company. 
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Objectives  , 

This  specially  developed  program  is  designed  for  classroom  use  in  teaching  basic  concepts  of 
correct  business  telephone  techniques-to  prepare  students  for  the  world  of  business,  where  proper 
telephone  usage  is  essential. 


Process 

Using  a  values  clarification  approach,  information  and  role-playing  situations  are  designed  to 
familiarize  students  with  general  office  practices  and  to  help  them  to  think  clearly  and  quickly 
while  participating  in  a  telephone  conversation. 

Material  on  directory  usage  and  information  on  various  types  of  telephone  services  found  in 
office  situations  are  also  covered. 

'^ftbgram  materials  include  a  filmstrip  with  accompanying  audio  cassettes,  a  Teacher's  Guide, 
a  wifchart  and  a  book  of  spirit  duplicating  masters  which  providf  role  playing  and  student  activity 
materials.  Materials  are  designed  to  accompany  the  Business  Phone  Trainer. 

The  Business  Phone  Trainer  is  designed  to  stimulate  an  office  arrangement;  it  consists  of  four 
six  button  phones  connected  to  a  central  unit  with  loudspeaker  and  recording  capabilities. 

Films  on  good  business  telephone  usage  can  be  borrowed  to  supplement  the  program. 
(Reprinted  from  Bell  System.Aids  to  Education  materials.) 
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STATEWIDE  COMPETITION  PROVIDES  EXPERIENCE 
IN  CONSERVATION  AND  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education 
State  Education  Department 
Albany,  New  York  12230 
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Circumstances 

Conservation  and  horticulture  contests  have  grown,  with  the  help  of  local  teachers,  state 
staff  and  industry  representatives,  into  an  organized  competitive  program  of  significant  propor- ' 
tions. 

-J 

A  rapidly  increasing  number  of  students  have  enrolled  in  conservation  and  ornamental  horti- 
culture, two  specialized  ^reasof  agricultural  education  in  New  York  state.  The  growing  interest 
has  generated  new  programs  and  related  contests. 


Conservation  Contests  ^  - 

Participation  in  the  conservation  contests  is  so  great  that  elimination  contests'are  held  at  the 
district  level.  The  variety  of  contents  are  listed  in  Table  1 ,  which  reflects  the  wide  scope  of  con- 
servation in  New  York. 


TABLE  1 

Conservation  Contests 

V 

Contest                            Number  of  Students  Per  Team 

Tree  Felling 

2 

Tree  Bucking 

2 

Back  hoe  Digging  and  Backfilling 

2 

Bulldozer  Trenching  and  Backfilling 

2 

Bulldozer  Log  Rolling 

1 

Surveying 

2 

Land  Judging 

4 

Timber  Cruising 

4 

Tree  Identification 

4 

Wildlife  Identification 

4 

Process 

Students  inte/ested  in  forestry  demonstrate  their  skills  in  tree  felling,  tree  bucking,  log  rolling 
and  timber  cruising.  Tree  felling  involves  felling  a  tree  or  pole  in  the  proper  direction  using  a  chain 
saw.  Students  are  judged  on  the  accuracy  of  the  fell,  safety  and  proper  techniques.  Tree  bucking  is 
a  timed  contest  where  students  must  cut  and  stack  four  fobtpulp  logs.  Students  are  judged  on 
accuracy  of  cuts,  proper  filing  and  safety.  Students  use  a  bulldozer  in  the  log  rolling  contest  to 
move  a  log  a  specified  distance  in  a  specified  amount  of  time.  Students  are  scored  on  safety  and 
the  damages  to  the  turf.  The  timber  crujsing  contest  consists  of  examining  ten  selected  trees  to 
determine  the  species  and  estimated  usaofe timber. 
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Two  of  the  more  competitive  contests  are  in  equipment  operation.  In  the  digging  and  back 
filling  contests,  students  show  t^eir  proficiency  with  a  backhoe  and  a  bulldozer.  Students  must  dig  , 
a  predetermined  hole  or  trench  to  exact  dimensions  and  properly  backfill  leaving  the  area  level. 
The  surveying  contest  involves  a  differential  leveling  problem  and  mapping  out  a  survey  site.  Land 
judging  is  similar  to  most  contests  of  this  type  except  with  the  aspect  of  making  recommendations 
for  conservation  improvements  as  opposed  to  production  agriculture  recommendations. 

Wildlife  and  tree  idientification  contests  are  similar  to  most  identification  type  contests.  Stu 
dents  must  not  only  identify  samples  of  various  species  but  also  answer  questions  about  habitat 
or  characteristics. 

Awards  are  presented  in  the  contests  on  both  an  individual  and  team  basis.  In  addition,  an 
overall  outstanding  school  is  selected  based  on  results  in  all  contests. 


Horticulture  Contests 

The  hohiculture  contests  are  in  their  fourth  year  and  rapidly  growing.  With  approximately 
1700  students  specializing  in  horticulture,  the  potential  is  great.  Contests  in  these  areas  are  simil< 
to  conservation  in  that  there  are  individual  contests  in  specific  aspects  of  the  field.  The  different 
sections  of  the  horticulture  contests  are  in  Table  2. 


•  TABLE  2 

Horticulture  Contests 

Category 

1 

Identification  of  Plant  Material 

Section  A        Woody  Plants 

^    Section  B        Herbaceous  Plants 

r 

Section  C        Tropical  Plants 

Category 

II 

Floral  Design 

Section  A        Floral  Arrangement 

Section  B  Corsage 

Category 

III 

Landscape  Escape  Establishment  and  Maintenance 

Section  A  Planting 

Section  B        Pruning  ^ 

Category 

IV 

Landscape  Design 

Category 

V 

Comprehensive  Test 

Contests  are  open  to  any  student  enrolled  in  ornamental  horticulture  and  students  may  enter 
as  many  of  the  contests  as  they  wish.  However,  each  school  is  limited  to  four  students  in  each  con 
test.  / 


The  horticulture  contests  in  New  York  have  similar  aspects  to  the  National  FFA  Contests, 
however,  they  go  into  additional  areas,  especially  where  students  demonstrate  physical  skills. 
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,    The  identification  contests  are  similar  to  the  national  contest.  From  an  establilhed  list,  stu- 
dents must  identify  the  Latin  and  common  name  of  25  specimens  in  each  of  the  catdoories,  woody, 
herbaceous,  and  tropical  plants.  Another  section  of  the  contest  is  a  comprehensive  teit  that  includes 
multiple-choice  questions  on  all  phases  of  horticulture. 

One  area  where  the  contest  enters  the  practical  aspects  of  horticulture  is  in  floral  design.  Stu- 
dents put  into  practice  the  skills  they  have  learned  by  constructing  one  floral  arrangement  and  a 
corsage,  Floral  arrangements  must  be  designed  in  the  shape  of  a  general  design  selected  ^t  the  time 
of  the  contest.  They  are  judged  on  balance,  scale,  harmony,  color  and  design.  Corsages  are  judged 
on,  design  and  quality  of  construction.  .  ^  ^ 

{ 

Students  proficient  in  the  landscape  phase  of  horticulture  have  the  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate planting;  pruning  and  design  skills.  Students  work  in  tfeams  of  two  as  they  planfthree  differ- 
ent types  of  trees  or  shrubs.  Students  also  must  properly  prune  different  ornamental  plantings.  In 
the  design  aspQ^ct,  students  are  given  several  Sesigns  and  asked  to  identify  improperly. placed  items. 
Such  things  as  placement  of  plantings,  focal  point,  scale  and  use  of  color  are  ev3luations  the  student 
must  make.  I 


Outcomes 

These  contests  in  conservation  and  horticulture  have  grown  rapidly  in  New  York.  The  in- 
ventiveness of  New  York  teachers  has  developeq  and  improved  these  contests  and  given  students  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  skills  in  as  realistic  a  manner  as  possible.  The  logistics  of  the  con- ' 
tests  are  demanding.  It  is  an  exhaustive  responsibility  to  arrange  for  land,  equipment,  specimens  and 
different  types  of  plantings.  However,  the  rewards  in  student  interest  have  been  worth  the  effort. 

More  information  about  these  contests  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation, State  Education  Department,  Albany,  New  York  12230. 

(Reprinted  from  "Contests  in  Conservation  and  Horticulture,"  Richard  D.  Johes,  Agricultural 
Education,  Vol.  50,  No.  3,  September,  1977.) 
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,.    YOUTH  WORK  WITH  MANAGEMENT  IN  EXECUTIVE  INTERNSHIPS 

Dr.  <?°harlenq  Hirsch,  National  Director 
Executive  Hi^h  School  Internships  of  America 
Ne\A/  Yprk,.New  York 
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Circumstances  *  •  /  ,  / 

0  ■  .  ' 

The  internships  began  in  1971  in  Newyork  City,  when  Dr.  Charlene  Hirsch,  then  head  of  the 
city's  Human  Resources  Ad^pwnistration's  Q?fice  of  Educational  Development,  placed  25  students  in 
positions  with  the  city's  public  and  private  workers.  Dr.  Hirsch  now  serves  as  National  Director  of 
Executive  iHigh  School  Internships  of  America  (E  HSI  A),  which  oversees  most  of  the  nation's  execu 
tive  internship  projects. 

For  a  membership'fee  of  $2,000,  EHSIA  conducts  a  we?k  long  National  Coordinators'  Train- 
ing Academy,  and  provides  evaluation  materials  and  advice  to  the  member  school  systems. 

Additional  costs  for  the  programs  average  $645  per  student.  An  average  of  30  to  40  students 
serve  internships  in  each  school  district. 

\^ 

Objectives  \l 

The  executive  internship  program  seeks  to  clarify  the  importance  of  education  for  its  partic 
parfts. 


Linkages/Participants 

Almost  3000  executives  in  20  states.  / 

Process 

Almost  3,000  talented  high  school  juniors  and  senior^  in  20  states  are  learning  leadership  sl^vlls 
from  community  experts  by  serving  as  executive  high  school  interns  to  businessmen,  government 
officials,  television  producers,  museum  curators,  newspaper  editors,  judges,  and  directors  of  civic 
programs. 

For  a  semester,  on  sabbatical  from  class,  students  receive  full  academic  credit  as  they  fol;1ow 
and  assist  local  civic  and  business  leaders  with  correspondence  and  research,  attend  meeting^  with 
their  sponsor,  witness  decision-makers  in^action,  and  follow  up  on  professional-level  assigr^ents^-\ 
They  work  with  the  executives  four  days  a  week;  the  fifth  set  is  set  aside  for  evaluative  seminar|«lij|r 
all  local  interns.  ^  ^ 

The  interns  receive  no  salary,  as  they  do  not  enter  the  business  as  fully-trained  productive  em-  - 
ployees.  Instead,  the  program  coordinators  claim  the  students  gain  a  realistic  picture  of  the  role  of 
an  executive  in  an  organization,  an(^  solidify  their  career  goals.  Communications  and  anaJytic  skills 
are  also  strengthened  by  practical  use,  as  is  sensitivity  to  interpersonal  relations. 

Successful  students  may  subsequently  be  hired  by  their  sponsors,  or  receive  recommendations 
for  college  or  employment. 

Interns  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  maturity,  resourcefulness,  initiative,  perseryerance,  self- 
confidence,  dependability,  and  flexibility.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  choosing  juniors  or  first-semester 
seniors,  since  they  can  return  to  the  school  and  relay  their  knowledge  and  discoveries  to  faculty, 
parents,  and  student  groups.  Special  aptitudes  in  science,  mathematics,  journalism,  or  art  may  also 
be  required  for  certain  internships. 
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Mr.  Lawrence  Marshall,  Associate  Superintendent  of  the  Alternative  Educational  Program  for 
the  Houston  Independent  School  District,  said  he  is  very  pleased  with  community  reaction. 


"The  business  community  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  um^/'  he  reported.  "In 
Houston,  we're  close  to  having  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  an  ad^^^f^mmittee.  We've  got 
sponsors  ready  to  go  for  the  second  quarter  in  businesses  we've  jneve^WPSefore,  like  investment 
banking  and  international  law  firms."  f. 


Outcomes  ^ 

The  national  office  has  received  support  from  major  foundations,  including  Ford  -and 
Rockefeller,  the  National  Institute  of|^ucation,  participating  school  systems,  and  corporations 
such  as  the  E!8:xon  Corporation. 


(Excerpted  from  "Session  145,  The  Executive  High  School  Internship  Program,"  Career  Education: 
A  Collaborative  Effort,  report  on  Commissioner's  National  Conference  on  Career  Education,  1976, 
USOE,,  NIE,  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  36.) 
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GIRL  SCOUTS  TO  EXPLORE  CAREERS 


Nancy  Garfield,  Program  Department 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A. 

830  Third  Avjenue 

New  York,  New  Vork  10022 
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Circumstances 


The  Office  of  Career  Education  has  provided  a  grant  for  the  development  of  the  project,  to  be 
known'as  ''From  Dreams  to  Reality." 


Objectives 

r 

The  project  will  show  female  role  models  in  a  wide  variety  of  careers,  provide  occupational  ex- 
ploration and  "hands-on"  experiences,  and  promote  creative,  non-stereotypic  approaches  to  careers. 
Five  career  education  packages,  training  materials  for  leaders,  and  a  booklet  of  guidelines  to  help 
the  leader  utilize  community  resources  will  be  developed. 


Linkages/Participants 

^  Cadette  and  Senior  Girl  Scouts  wfll  participate  in  a  career  awareness  exploration  project  to  be 
developed  by  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A. 


(Taken  from  The  Work-Education  Exchanges,  The  National  Manpower  Institute,  Vol.  1,  No.  3, 
1977.)  .  
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EXPERIENCED  BASED  CAREER  EXPLORATION  AS  AN  ALTERNATIVE 
EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  FOR  TENTH  GRADE  STUDENTS 

Circumstances 

This  program  is  funded  by  N  IE  (Part  D  Exemplary)  from  October  1 ,  1976  to  June  30,  1977, 
1977-78,  1978-79.  It  involves  four  high  schools  in  Cabell  County,  West  Virginia:  Braboursville, 
Huntington,  Huntington  East,  and  Milton  High  Schools. 
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Objectives 


Participation  in  the  Experience  Based  Career  Exploration  program  (EBCE)  should  enable  lOth 
grade  students,  who  have  made  at  least  tentative  career  plans^to  choose  educational  programs  in 
succeeding  years  to  implement  these  plans.  This  project  is  to  demonstrate  the  National  Institui^  of 
Education's  Experience-Based  Career  Education  program  as  developed  by  the  Appalachian  Educa- 
tional Laboratory  <AEL).  The  AEL  program  was  developed  and  field  tested  with  mostly  1 1th  and 
12th  graders.  This  project  differs  slightly  in  that  the  first  year  of  the  project  will  be  conducted 
solely  for  selected  10th  graders.  The  AEL  program  goals  are  appropriate,  except  that  more  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  educational  planning  and  less  on  specific  occupational  performance  skills 
and  actual  full-time  job  placement  for  10th  graders.  The  following  goals  will  be  stressed  in  the  sub- 
sequent two  years  of  the  student's  educational  program: 

1'.     Student  goals.  Students  will: 

a.  Become  knowledgeable  about  careers,  jobs  and  the  job  market 

b.  Develop  general  and  specific  skills  for  career  entry,  career  advancement  and  career 
mobility  and  adaptation 

c.  Develop  the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  that  are  necessary  to  prepare  for  functioning 
in  chosen  careers,  social  and  personal  activities 

d.  Develop  the  life  skills  or  necessary  behaviors  and  attitudes  which  help  individuals 
to  relate  to  the  economic  sector  and  other  life  roles  in  a  self-fulfilling  manner 

e.  Develop  the  ability  to  make  appropriate  career  decisions 

f.  Develop  the  ability  to  identify  the  psychological  and  financial  rewards  of  careers 

g.  Develop  a  self-concept  of  individual  characteristics,  goals,  values  and  interests 

'    h.     Develop  general  and  specific  skills  necessary  for  self-management,  initiative,  re- 
sourcefulness and  other  coping  skills 

2.  Secondary  product  goals: 

a.  Parents,  students,  employers,  labor  unions,  the  schools  and  other  involved  communi- 
ty members  will  demonstrate  a  positive  attitude  toward,  and  continued  support  of, 
the  EBCE  program 

b.  Students  will  be  less  inclined  to  drop  out  of  school 

c.  Parents  will  be  more  positive  to  their  sons  or  daughters 

d.  Students  will  be  more  positive  to  their  parents 

e.  Students  will  be  more  positive  to  their  community 

f.  Students  will  be  more  positive  to  their  country 

g.  Students  will  be  more  positive  to  their  work  ethic 

3.  Structural  goals: 

a.  All  students  are  offered  an  integrated,  interdisciplinary  curriculum 

b.  All  students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  program  will  be  awarded  the  academic 
credit  necessary  for  graduation  from  the  home  high  school 

c.  Each  student  will  have  his  total  program  coordinated  and  primarily  guided  by  a 
single  staff  member 

d.  Each  student  will  hav?  access  to  a  professional  guidance  and  counseling  staff  mem-  .-^ 

e.  Each  student  has  a  sequence  of  learning  activities,  in*^a  variety  of  modes,  tailored 
to  his  individual  goals,  needs,  abilities  and  interests 
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f.  Each  student  will  have  access  to  a  variety  of  employer  sites  commensurate  with  his 
career,  academic'and  personal/needs  and  interests 

g.  All  learning  procedures,  goals  and  resources  are  integrated  into  a  single,  coordinated 
instructional  system  «• 

h.  Effective  learning  will  occur  during  a  student's  employer  site  activities  through  such 
mechanisms  as  preplanning,  me  analysis,  pre-preparation,  clear  specification  of  ob 
jectives,  supervision, 'btc 

i.  Employers  are  substantively  used  as  instructional  agents  as  well  as  planners  and 
•evaluatoTT^  v 

j.      Staff-external  resources  (parents,  employers,  etc.)  are  major  participants  in  evalua 

tion,  student  assessment,  instructional  planning,  etc. 
k.   .  All  prototype  processes  (procedures,  forms,  standards,  etc.)  are  operationally  clear, 

simple  and  replicable  ^ 


Process 

Eighty  students  (20  from  each  of  the  county's  four  high  schools)  were  recommended  by  the 
junior  high  counselor  and  principal  to  participate  in  the  EBCE  program,  for  which  45  business  and 
industrial  firms  have  made  tentative  commitments  to  provide  work  experience  sites.  From  these, 
at  least  150  sites  will  be  analyzed  and  otherwise  prepared  for  use  by  students  who  will  spend 
approximately  70%  of  their  regular  program  time  participating  in  learning  activities  at  these  sites. 
Each  student  will  plan  activities  which  provide  for  participation  in  at  least  four  different  work  sites 
during  the  school  y,ear,  participating  in  each  chosen  work  site  a  minimum  of  one  week  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  13  weeks,  learning  coordinators  wilf  perform  sM^iarviSor'y' visits  to  students  at  each  work 
site  and  will  visit  each  student  at  the  site  at  least  once,  or  once  each  month,  depending  on  the  length 
of  placement.  Students  will  not  be  paid  for  work  and  only  have  a  training  relationship  with  the  em- 
ployer. In  addition  to  the  learning  centers  and  work  sites;  scJ^ool  and  public  libraries,  counselor's 
materials  and  other  community  resources  will  be  accessible.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  eliminate 
sex  bias  by:  (1)  identifying  at  le^t  12  work  experience  sites  with  women  and  men  in  non- 
traditional  work  roles  for  their  sex  and  making  these  sites  available  for  student  use;  (2)  placing 
students  in  work  experience  sites  which  are  commensurate  with  their  needs,  abilities  and  interests 
regardless  of  sex;  and  (3)  promoting  sex-fair  guidance  through  student  interaction  with  material 
and  personnel  resources.  In  addition  to  project  personnel,  an  advisory  council,  responsible  for 
giving  advice  and  assistance  in  the  development  of  learning  resources  for  students  and  in  coordinat- 
ing cooperative  efforts  between  the  school  and  community,  will  consist  of:  employers  or  personnel 
managers,  employees  or  labor  representatives,  a  member  of  industrial  development  organization,  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Employment  Security,  parents  of  participating  students,  the 
Director  of  Cabell  County  Career  Center,  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Curriculum,  a  high  school 
principal,  10th  grade  counselors. 


Eviftiation 

In  addition  to  the  20  selected  students,  a  control  grbup  will  be  selected.  This  random  sample 
of  22  10th  graders  from  each  of  the  four  high  schools  (so  that  at  least  20  students  will  be  available 
for  both  pre  and  post-testing)  and  the  experimental  group  will  be  administered  the  Iowa  Test  of 
Basic  Skills,  Career  Maturity  Inventory  and  Survey  of  Job  Seeking  Skills  (a  non-standardized  instru- 
ment) which  will  be  used  to  compare  groups.  The  analysis  will  be  done  by  performing  t-tests  on  the 
mean  gain  "scores  of  EBCE  students  compared  to  the  control  group  in  each  of  the  high  schools. 
Review  of  "Student  Activity  Sheets"  and  recoVds  of  student  evaluation  by  the  work  site  resource 
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persons  will  be  used  to  evaluate  the  student's  acquisition  of  basic  occupational  skills.  Students' 
attitudes  toward  the  EBCE  program,  Iheir  parents,  community  and  nation  vyill  be  evaluated  by 
student  interview  and  survey  questionnaire.  The  dropout  and  attendance  rates  of  EBCE  students 
will  be  compared  with  the  rates  for  non-EBCE  10th  graders.  During  the  first  year,  the  rates  will 
necessarily  need  to  be  figured  during  the  time  the  students  are  participating  in  the  program.  The 
comrriunity  outcome  objectives  will  be  evaluated  by  administering  an  interview  schedule  and/or 
Survey  Rating  Instrument  to  a  sample  of  involved  parents,  employers,  business  and  industrial 
employees,  manpower  agency  personnel  and  school  administrators  to  de|termine  their  attitude 
toward  and  support  for  the  program.  A  third  party  ev^luator  will  determine^ whether  process  ob^ 
jectives  have  been  accomplished  and  make  recommendations  for  project  improvement. 


(Excerpted  from  Overvievj  of  Career  Education,  A  Preliminary  RepQjX-for  the  Development  of 
a  West  Virginia  State  Plan  for  career  Education,  by  Associated  Educational  Consultants,  Inc., 
9800  McKnight  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15237,  January,  1977,  pp. 70-71.) 
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10  12 

MUSIC  CAREER  DAY  FOR  250  STUDENTS 

m 

John  Meighan,  Program  Director 
Tri  County  Career/Development  Program 
Route  1 -State  Route  691 
Nelsonville,  Ohio  45764 
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More  than  250  high  school  students  and  their  instructors  from  six  districts  in  the  Athens 
Hocking  Perry  County  region  participated  in  a  Music  Career  Day  December  13  sponsored  by  the 
Logan  City  Schools  and  the  Tri  County  Career  Development  Program. 

Cindy  Hartman,  Logan  City's  career  developnnent  coordinator,  said  the  idea  for  the  Music 
Career  Day  originated  with  David  Sellers,  assistant  high  school  band  director  and  elementary  band 
instructor  at  Logan.  She  thanked  Al  Horsky,  instructor  of  instrumental  music  at  Logan  High 
School,  fbr  his  assistance  with  the  career  day  and  Dr.  Jacoby  of  Kent  State  who  s^^ggested  that  the 
event  be  open  to  the  entire  th  county  region. 

Funds  to  support  the  Music  Career  Day  were  provided  by  the  Tri  County  Career  Development 
Program.  Logan's  Music  Career  Day  was  held  at  the  Army  National  Guard  Armory  in  Logan. 


Objectivas 

Students  heard  presentations  on  the  variety  of  occupations  involving  music,  information  on  ' 
the  job  market  potential  for  music  related  occupations,  necessary  education  and  training  require 
ments,  available  postsecondary  music  programs,  and  job  demands.  ^ 

Participants/Linkages 

Dr.  Clyde  Thompson,  Director  of  the  Ohio  University  School  of  Music 
Sister  Paula  Mary  Russel,  Director  of  Music  Education  at  the  College  of  Mt.  St.  Joseph  near 
Cincinnati  ^ 

John  Grashel,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  The  Ohio  State  University  School 
of  Music 

Dr.  Richard  Jacoby,  Associate  Professor  of  brass  and  coordinator  of  admissions  and  scholar- 
ships at  Kent  State  University  School  of  Music 
Liz  Schilling,  instructor  of  voice  with  the  Otterbein  College  Music  Department 
Dr.  Terry  Gates,  Chairman  of  the  Muskingum  College  Music  Department 
Tom  Coffman,  owner  of  McClurg's  Store  in  Lancaster 

Evan  Whallon,  Director,  and  Doug  Patti,  Business  Manager,  of  the  Columbus  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Process 

In  addition  to  the  individual  presentations  by  the  representatives,  students  had  opportunities 
to  ask  questions  of  the  representatives  during  a  panel  discussion,  to  obtain  literature  and  talk  with 
the  representatives  individually. 

The  six  school  districts  involved  were  Logan  City,  Athens  City,  Federal  Hocking  Local, 
Nelsonville  York  City,  New  Lexington  City;- and  Trimble  Local. 

The  panel  urged  students  to  obtain  realistic,  objective  assessments  of  their  talents  and  to  be 
prepared  to  spend  considerable  amounts  of  time  in  practice. 

'   -I  ■ 
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Outcomes 

Panel  participants  were  impressed  with  the  large  turnout  and  pleased  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
behavior  of  the  students. 

Program  Director  John  Meighan  said  the  success  of  this  Music  Career  Day  would  hopefully 
Jead  to  other  such  efforts  focusing  on  other  specific  career  fields.  Meighan  has  appointed  Ms. 
Hartman  and  Jackie  Qsborne,  Nelsonville-York's  career  development  coordinator,  as  a  committee 
to  plan  future  multi-district  career  days. 


(Reprinted  from  "Schoolife/'  official  publication  of  the  Tri-County  Career  Development  Program, 
Nelsonville,  Ohio,  45764,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  1977.) 
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CAREERS  IN  RADIO  BROADCASTING 


Wayne  County,  West  Virginia 


The  underlying  objective  of  this  project  was  to  give  high  school  students  in  a  rural,  low  socio- 
economic area  career  exploration  experiences  through  the  operation  of  a  radio  station.  Specific 
objectives  of  the  project  were: 

1.  Exploration  of  careers  in  the  radio  broadcasting  industry 

2.  To  create  positive  student  attitudes  toward  radio  broadcasting 

3.  To  acquaint  students  with  problems  of  management  of  a  radio  station  and  the  social, 
economic  and  legal  responsibilities  of  a  broadcasting  operation 

4.  To  give  students  basic  knowledge  of  electronics  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  FCC  test  for 
licensing 


5. 


To  acquaint  students  with  FCC  rules  and  regulations 


6. 


To  develop  in  students  journalistic  writing  skills 


7.  To  develop  in  students  radio  reporting  skills 

8.  To  develop  in  students  competencies  in  directing  and  planning  program  in  radio  broad- 
casting 

9.  To  develop  in  students  skills  and  knowledge  in  sales  and  promotion  for  understanding  of 
how  these  factors  increase  radio  listening  audiences 

10.  Staff  organization  so  that  each  student  has  a  specific  duty  and  responsibility 

11.  Exposure  to  practical  live  air  production  under  instructor's  supervision 


Process 

The  radio  station,  WFGH  90.7,  was  completly  staffed  by  high  school  students  involved  in  the 
project.  The  station  was  sanctioned  by  the  Federal  Communication  Commission  (FC€)  and  main- 
tained by  the  Wayne  County  Board  of  Education.  Because  students  were  considered  employees, 
a  payroll  of  grades  was  established.  Many  local  agencies  and  groups,  such  as  the  city  council, 
chamber  of  commerce,  police  and  fire  department^ public  library,  and  local  churces,  have  en- 
couraged and  cooperated  with  students  in  doing  stories  on  their  activities. 

Beyond  classroom  activities,  current  ongoing  activities^  include  daily  radio  programming 
(music,  news,  public  affairs,  etc.)  and  those  outlined  in  the  prdf^osal  such  as:  C 

—spot  writing  and  production 

—field  trips 

—visiting  professionals 

—expanded  news  reporting  (interviews,  documentaries,  etc.) 
—radio  drama  '  < 

— simpte  equipment  repair  and  maintenance 
—observing  rules  and  regulations  of  FCC  . 
—equipment  operation  J 
—promotion  skills 

—broadcast  economics  discussion  and  workshops 
—play-by-play  sportscast 


Outcomes 

Project  personnel  expected  initial  enthusiasm,  followed  by  lessening  interest— the  reverse 
happened.  Students  are  becoming  more  deeply  interested  and  involved  in  the  pperation  of  the' 
radio  station,  and  many  are  now  doing  individual  work.  Initially,  only  a  fewstudents  exhibited 
a  "go-ahead"'  attitude  by  doing  live  on-the-air  stories,  etc.  The  majority  of  the  students  appeared 
to  lack  self-confidence,  seemed  afraid  of  offending  the  public  or  breaking  a  broadcasting  rule,  but 
now  all  are  greatly  improved. 

(*• 

The  students  are  aware  of  and  devejoping  a  respect  for  various  groups  in  the  community 
where,  before,  they  seemed  interested  in  relating  only  to  peers.  They  are  practicing  oral  reading 
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and,  if  nothing  else  comes  of  the  project,  the  director  believes  the  students  will  have  better  speech 
.  and  reading  skills  than  would  be  the  case  otherwise  and  a  better  attitude  toward  others;  i.e.,  listeri- 
ing  to  problems,  concerning  one's  self,  etc. 

Project  personnel  have  been  contacted  by  several  instate  school  districts  and  some  from 
Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Kansas  about  implementing  a  similar  program  in  their  districts.  Some  schools 
have  sent  stydents  and  advisors  to  view  the  project  firsthand.  - 

A  12-minute  slide-tape  presentation  was  developed  on  the  project,  as  wefll  as  a  number  of 
folders  and  pamphlets,  and  a  30-minute  television  show  for  a  Huntington  TV  slation. 


(Excerpted  from  Overview  of  Career  Education,  a  Preliminary  Report  for  the  Development  of  a  ' 
West  Virginia  State  Plan  for  Career  Education,  by  Associated  Educational  Consultants,  Inc.,  9800 
McKnight  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15237,  January,  1977,  pp.  66:67.) 
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KENTUCKY  STUDENTS  REPORT  THE  COUNTY  VOTE 


Circumstances 

The  students  in  Senior  American  Government  Classes  at  Lee  County  High  School,  Lee  County, 
Kentucky,  were  selected  by  News  Election  Servicis  to  report  the  presidential  and  congressional 
races  in  the  precincts  of  Lee  County.  \ 

i 

Objectives  4§  ^ 

The  News  Election  Service  provided  the  objective,  to  obtain  the  Lee  County  voting  results  as 
quickly  as  possible,  for  this  specific  cooperative  agreement.  After  a  contract  was  drawn  up  by  NES, 
the  seniors  r^38^e  provisions,  signed  the  contracts,  returned  one. copy  to  NES  and  kept  one  copy 
for  thenpselves.  Each  of  the  county's  10  precincts  was  to  be  served  by  a  committee  of  students. 
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Process 


The  students  arrived  at  the  various  polling  places  at  5:45  a.m.  on  election  day,  and  presented 
their  credentials.  Upon  receipt  of  the  needed  figures,  each  committee  made  a  collect  call  to  the  NES 
office  in  New  York  City  to  report  the  voting  results  in  Lee  County. 

The  Lee  County  seniors  were  proud  that  Kentucky  was  the  first  state  to  have  its  votes  re*- 
corded  on  the  major  television  networks.  Naturally,  they  were  very  proud  of  the  part  they  played 
in  making  that  early  report  possible.  They  were  paid  $2.50  for  each  precinct  they  reported  and 
since  they  reported  100%  of  the  county's  precincts,  they  received  a  10%  bonus. 

Outcome 

In  addition-to  this  experience  in  the  democratic  pr.©cess,  they  enjoyed  the  process  of  deciding 
how  they  would  spend  their  check  for  $27.50. 


(Taken  from  "The  Communicator/'  Vol.  2,  No.  3,  Jan.-Feb.;  1977,  The  Kentucky  Valley  Educa- 
tional Cooperative,  Hazard,  Kentucky.  41701.) 
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FLEXIBLE^CHEDULING  PUTS  STUDENTS  ON  THE  JOB 

Occupational  Competency  Through  Inquiry 
Shrewsbury  High  School 
Shewsbury,  Massachusetts  01545 


'  Circumstances 

"Occupational  Competency  Through  Inquiry/'  was  begun  in  1974.  The  program  originally 
served  grades  9-1 0,  but  was  changed  last  year  to  emphasize  placement  for  juniors  and  seniors  and 
an  introductory  format  for  sophomores.  (Freshman  career  education  is  now  directed  under  another 
program,  "Shape.") 
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'Objectives 


The  "Inquiry"  program  gives  students  an  opi 
occupational  skills  in  their  areas  of  interest. 


unity  to  earn  money  while  practicing  their 


L  inkages/Part  icipan  ts 

r 

^        Area  businesses  and  industries;  counselors. 


Process 

Approximately  200  students  participate  in  the  program  each  year.  Sophomores  are  involved 
with  in  class  decision-making,  while  juniors  and  seniors  work  in  outside  placements.  The  largest 
numbers  of  last  year's  participants  were  in  the  areas  of  Hotel/Motel  Management,  Dentistry,  Manu- 
facturing, and  Retailing. 

'  In  addition  to  the  flexible  Qaytime  scheduling  of  classes,  counseling,  and  work  experience, 
there  is  now  an  evening  program  in  Occupational  Competency  which  meets  on  ;:A/lpr>day  and 
Tuesday  nights  during  the  school  year.  -""^ 

.    •  ■ 

(Taken  from  "Occupational  Competence  Newsletter,"  Worcester  Career  Education  Consortium 
Worcester,  MA  01608,  Feb.,  1977.) 
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EXPLORATION  DIRECTS  STUDENTS  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Wood  County  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 
Wood  County,  West  Virginia 
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Objectives 


1.  To  increase  student  awareness  of  vocational  education  programs  in  Wood  County 
secondary  schools. 

2.  To  increase  student  awareness  and  knowledge  of  occupations  of  their  cho|P>  and  provide 
them  with  an  opportunity  for  "hands-on"  experiences. 

Process 

Activities  were  planned  so  that  each  student  would  have  the  opportunity  to  explore  a  mini- 
mum of  three  work  roles,  learn  basic  skills  essential  to  their  careers  and  personal  goals,  be  exposed 
to  the  rewards  and  shortcomings  of  the  world  of  work,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  actual  jDartici- 
pation  on  some  job  situations  with  "hands-on"  experiences  in  many  occupations.  In  addition,  the 
students  would  be  aware  of  how  many  different  occupations  are  available  to  them  and  how  to 
apply  for  them. 

The  need  for  more  career  guidance  in  educational  planning  was  surveyed  by  the  Wood  County 
Career  Education  Task  Force  with  9th  and  12th  grade  students:  65  percent  of  the  9th  graders  and  • 
55  percent  of  the  12thygraders  indicated  the  need  for  more  assistance  in  making  career  plans. 

Six^  seniors  were  selected  by  counselors  at  the  high  schools  on  the  basis  of  interest.  They 
'  were  assigned  to  a  minimum  of  three  job  exposures,  from  the  list  of  60  jobs  at  50  available  locations 
in  Wood  County  which  had  been  arranged  with  the  local  businesses  and  industries,  for  a  minimum  ^ 
of  one  hour  for  five  days  per  week  during  the  second  semester,  no  assignment  lasting  more  than 
6  weeks.  Students,  graded  as  pass-fail,  received  Vi  credit  toward  high  school  graduation  and  per- 
formed their  work  assignments  without  pay.  Participating  businesses  were  asked  to  supervise  and 
train  students  in  work  requirements  and  responsibilities  with  the  following  purposes:  to  permit 
students  to  learn  basic  skills  in  communications  that  are  essential  and  relevant  far  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  career  and  personal  goals;  to  gairj^a  broad  understanding  of  the  world  of  work,  its, 
rewards  and  its.problems,  by  learning  what  they  can  expect  from  it  and  what  it  will  require  of  them; 
to  give  opportunities  for  learning  by  doing  actual  work;  and  to  provide  "hands-on"  experience  in 
various  occupational  fields  offered  at  various  work  locations  in  Wood  County.  The  Project  Coordi- 
nator met  every  six  weeks  with  the  students  and  with  job  site  supervisors  to  discuss  the  student  and 
his  progress  in  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  64  senior  high  students  who  participated  in  the  Wood  County  Technical 
and  Career  Center's  mini-course,  junior  high  students  took  field  trips  to  job  locations  and  to  voca- 
tional education  classes. 


Outcomes 


1.  Thirty-one  junior  high  students  did  not  consider  vocational  education  before  the  field 
trips  but  did  so  after  trips  were  taken,  although  five  people  considered  taking  vocational 
education  before  the  field  trips  but  did  not  after  the  trips. 

2.  While  only  6.4  percent  of  the  junior  high  students  felt  field  trips  would  be  important  in 
career  education  in  the  pre-survey,  61 .5  percent  felt  they  wej^e  important  after  the  trips. 
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Before  field  trips,  44.6  percent  of  junior  high  students  surveyed  considered  taking  a  voca- 
tional course  in  high  school,  while  63.1  percent  weVe  .considering  vocational  education 
after  the  trips. 


8. 


Approximately  80  percent  of  the  9th  grade  class  of  Washington  Junior  High  took  study 
Hall  time  to  take  the  field  trips  and  72.9%  of  the  students  surveyed  in  the  post  survey  felt 
the  program  assisted  them  in  educational  or  career  planning. 

Of  the  60  seniors  who  participated  (7  dropped  the  program  in  April  because  of  senior 
activities  and  track),  there  was  little  criticism  other  than  they  would  have  liked  this 
course  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  so  it  could  be  worked  into  their  schedules. 

Of  the  54  seniors  who  took  the  pre  and  post  tests,  20  percent  changed  their  minds  about 
careers  frbm  the  pre  to  the  post.  Most  of  these  were  "highly  motivated"  students  and  it 
was  felt  that  this  explained  the  lack  of  significant  change  in  career  goals. 

Participating  "employers"  exhibited  a  "good  attitude"  toward  the  project,  and  most  felt 
th^t^arly  afternoon  was  the  best  time  for  them  to  work  with  the  students. 

Participating  "employers"  felt  a  four-week  job  experience,  instead  of  six  weeks,  would  be 
more  beneficial  as  sonrffe  jobs  do  not  require  six  weeks  to  learn. 


Evaluation 


1:     More  time  is  needed  tb'plajRLand  implement  the  program  particularly  concerning  com- 
"         niunication  with  and  inforlnation  about  employers. 

.2?  ^  The  program  should  be  offered  in  subsequent  years. 

(Excerpted  Uor(\  Overview  oi  Career  Education,  a  Preliminary  Report  for  the  Development  of  a 
West  Virginia  State  Plan  for  Career  Education,  by  Associated  Educational  Consultants,  Inc.,  9800 
McKaight  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15237,  January,  1977,  pp.  68-69.) 
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FIELD  EXPERIENCE  Yn  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  VOCATIONS  ^ 


Pocahontas  County  High  School 
Pocahontas  County,  West  Virginia 


Circumstances 


Because  recent  graduates  from  rural  Pocahontas  County  High  School  who  had  left  the  vicinity 
for  ennployment  were  unable  to  cope  in  more  urban  situations  and  working  conditions,  vocational 
teachers  found  their  former  students  were  returning  home  to  possible  unemployment  or  under- 
employment. It  was  felt  that  students  needed  a  more  realistic  view  of  the  situations  they  would  face 
when  they  accepted  employment  outside  of  their  rural  environment,  and  also  that  potential  drop- 
outs need  a  realistic  view  of  the  world  of  work  which  they  face  prematurely. 

Objective^ 

The  following  goals  were  developed  to  help  alleviate  the  student  occupational  awareness  void 
through  providiQg  field  trip  experiences  for  vocational  students  enrolled  in  the  Introduction  to 
Vocational  Classes:  ^ 

1.  Assist  in  helping  vocationally  oriented  students  in  decision  making  processes  invoicing 
educatipnal  and  career  plans. 

2.  Increase  studer^t  understanding  of  different  job  roles. 

3.  Give  students  the  opportunity  to  see,  hear,  feel,  and  smell  the  environment  in  which 
they  may  work  if  they  choose  the  occupations  observed. 

4.  Provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  interview  workers  on  the  job. 

5.  Provide  students  with  an  awareness  of  policies  and  practices  of  various  employers. 

In  addition,  the  project  was  to  act  as  an  operation  model  for  providing  data  in  the  following 

areas: 

1.  Promote  interaction  for  working  together  for  career  development  of  students  through 
active  participation  of  business/industrial  employers,  teachers,  school  administrators, 
community-civic  organizations,  parents  and  the  students  themselves.  Collected  data  will 
provide  evidence  of  the  degree  of  involvement  and  awareness  of  student  needs  for  career 
education. 

2.  Promote  a  means  for  reducing  costs  through  utilization  of  volunteer  people. 

3.  Promote  personal  growth  of  students  involved  and  provide  a  means  for  compensating 
for  the  culturally  deprived  student's  lack  of  exposure  to  opportunities  for  expanding 
his  potential  in  career  development. 

Linkages/Participants 

Area  businesses  and  industries  ,  West  Virginia  Career  College 

The  Greenbrjar  Hotel  Fairmont  State  College 

National  Radio. Astronomy  Observatory         West  Virginia  University 
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Process 

^Students  planned  field  trips  and  provided  testimonials  of  their  project  experiences. 

Two  trips  to  local  industries,  one  all-day  trip  to  a  neighboring  county,  and  two*  overnight 
trips  to  larger  urban  areas  were  provided  for  59  students,  grades  9-12.  At  the  National  Radio 
Astronomy  Observatcffy  in  Green  Bank,  students  observed  and  talked  with  workers  in  plumbing, 
electrical,  sheet  metal,  machine,  painting,  carpentry  and  welding  shops  and  in  drafting,  d^ita  process- 
ing, and  photography  labs,  as  well  as  secretaries,  bookkeepers,  receptionists  and  switchboard  opera- 
j|tors.  Several  different  businesses  were  visited  in  Marlinton,  including  the  clothing  industry  and  a 
^trucking  company.  Semi-skilled  jobs  were  investigated  at  a  fence  company,  a  shoe  manufacturer 
I  and  a  bottling  plant.  On  a  trip  to  The  Greenbriar,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  students  observed  the 
;;::v9riety  of  occupations  in  the  hotel-restaurant  fields.  On  two  overnight  trips  to  Charleston  and 
?  Morgantown,  the  students  were  exposed  to  a  variety  of  careers,  such  as  car  dealership,  police  and 
fire  departments,  the  office  of  the  West  Virginia  Secretary  of  State,  and  they  visited  two  large 
'/  corpor3tions  where  they  spoke  with  a  personnel  manager  and  other  management  personnel  in  addi- 
ijtipn  to  touring  a  pharmaceutical  house.  At  these  locations  the  students  observed  assembly  line 
I  o|erations  and  other  jobs  associated  with  the  business  or  industry.  Also  on  the  tour  were  West 
;y  Vfrgmia  Career  College,  at  Fairmont  State  College,  and  West  Virginia  University  to  give  the  stu- 
%  dents  a  better  concept  of  postsecondary  institutions  available  in  the  state. 


Outcomes 

1 .  Students  have  a  better  understanding  of  many  more  jobs-^the  kind  of  work  performed, 
machines  and  tools  used,  training  required,  working  conditions  and  physical  demands  of 
each  job. 

2.  Students  have^ome  knowledge  of  company  policies  and  practices  and  what  employers 
are  looking  for  when  they  hire  new  employees. 

3.  Students  are  more  aware  of  training  programs  available  and  the  place  a  high  school  drop- 
out might  find  with  a  company  if  he  is  hired. 


(Excerpted  from  Overview  of  Career  Education,  a  preliminary  report  for  the  development  of  a  West 
Virginia  State  Plan  for  Career  Education,  by  Associated  Educational  Consultants,  Inc.  9800 
McK night  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15237,  January,  1977,  pp.  49-5Q.) 
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A  NATURAL  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


George  B.  Lancaster,  Instructor 
Louisa  County  Occupational  Center 
-^Mineral,  Virginia  23117 


Circumstances 

Louisa  County  is  entirely  rural  except  for  a  couple  of  small  towns  and  villages.  Approximately 
70  percent  of  the  land  is  woodland  (nearly  233,000  acres).  Six  percent  of  all  sales  in  the  county 
are  from  forest  products. 

Objectives 

Through  surveys  and  observations  over  a  number  of  years,  the  need  for  a  class  in  forestry  was 
established.  There  was  a  desire  to  explore  the  possibility  of  promoting  outdoor  recreation.  A  pro- 
cedure for  assisting  students  to  find  jobs  was  a  priority. 

Linkages  ' 
Virginia  Employment  Commission 


Process 

The  Natural  Resources  Management  Program  at  Louisa  County  High  School  began  as  a  forestry 
class  in  1971.  Within  three  years  the  program  was  broadened  to  include  Forestry,  Soils,  Water,  Air, 
Wildlife  and  Recreation.  With  the  help  of  the  federal  and  state  governments,  a  half  dozen  flood  con- 
trol lakes  and  watersheds  have  been  constructed  or  are  in  the  process  of  being  developed  to  control 
water  and  soil  erosion.  More  than  725  smaller,  privately  owned  farm  ponds  have  been  constructed 
and  are  in  use.  Outdoor  recreation  is  becoming  a  big  thing. 

There  are  approximately  30  acres  of  outdoor  classroom  on  the  school  grounds  and  within  a 
five  to  ten  minute  walk  of  the  school  building.  These  facilities  first  started  being  developed  by 
Vocational  Agriculture  classes  long  before  Forestry  or  Natural  Resources  Mangement  became 
option  courses.  Several  of  these  forestry  plots  were  planted  as  early  as  1952;  however,  most  of  the 
facilities  have  been  developed  within  the  past  six  years. 


Outcomes 

At  the  present  time  the  school  is  working  closely  with  the  Job  Bank  in  conjunction  with  the 
Virginia  Employment  Commission.The  Job  Bank  lists  special  categories  of  jobs  available  in 
Forestry,  Farming,  Recreation,  etc.  Job  Bank  gives  a  description  of  the  job,  location,  salaries,  where 
to  apply,  and  other  pertinent  information.  Assistance  for  students  desiring  employment  or  even 
part  time  jobs  should  be  facilitated. 
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(Material  from  "A  Natural  Resources  Management  Program/'  by  George  B.  Lancaster,  Agricultural 
Education,  Vol.  50,  No.  4,  October  1977,  pp.  80-81 .)  ) 
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PET  INDUSTRY  INVOLVEMENT  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Frederick  H.  Miller 

Board  of  Coop.  Educational  Services  of  Nassau  County 
Westbury,  New  York  1 1590 

Circumstances/'^ 

In  1969,  the  Nassau  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services  (BOCES)  initiated  plans  for  a 
small  aninnal  care  progrann,  one  of  60  occupational  education  programs  offered  to  high  school  youth 
at  five  BOCES  centers. 

Objectives 

1.  Form  an  advisory  committee  to  determine  the  need  for  a  small  animal  care  program. 

2.  Involve  industry  in  reviewing  plans  and  making  recommendations. 


Linkages/Participants 

American  Pet  Products  Manufacturing  Association  (APPMA) 
Pet  risdustries  Joint  Advisory  Council  (PI^AO 
Advisibry  Councils  in  Nassau  County 

Advisory  Council  for  the  Animal  Science^eachers  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Agri 

culture  of  New  York 
BOCES  County  Center  in  Westbury,  New  York 
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I  An  advisbfV  committee  was  formed  to  help  determine  the  need  for  the  program,  the  design  of 
the  facilities,  and  the  development  of  the  program  in  time  for  the  first  class  to  start  in  September, 
1970.  The  program  was  started  with  49  students  and  one  instructor.  It  was  designed  t6  give  the  stu- 
\  dents  an  en^  into  laboratory  animal  and  veteric^^^a^jtffint  fields.  The  following  year  the 
program  doubled  m  size  and  moved  to  new  facilitl%^|httt^o  instructors.  The  facilities  included 
12  animal  rooms,  an  operating  room,  laboratory  r^fofi^and  an  area  for  classroom  instruction.  The 
program  continued  to  grow  in  number  of  students  and^  expanded  to  include  a  dog  grooming 
and  kenn^  area.  The  pet  shop  started  in  an  area  90  feet  by  40  feet  which  had  about  12  20-gallon 
fish  tanks  and  some  small  mammals  and  birds  from  the  laboratory  section. 

In  1973,  plans  were  made  for  acquiring  a  full  line  pet  shop.  The  Advisory  Committee  made 
.arrangements  for  the  instructor  of  the  pet  shop  area  to  speak  to  the  executive  board  of  the 
American  Pet  Products  Manufacturing  Association  (APPMA)  at  one  of  their  regular  meetings.  At 
this  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  early  part  of  1973,  the  instructor  described  the  small  animal 
care  program  and  the  general  plans  for  developing  the  pet  shop  area.  The  APPMA  executive  board 
turned  the  information  over  to  its  educational  committee  and  the  Pet  Industries  Joint  Advisory 
Council  (PI  J  AC)  for  review  and  recommendations. 

The  instructor  was  contacted  by  the  APPMA  board  to  meet  with  them  in  the  early  spring  of 
1975.  At  this  meeting  they  planned  to  set  up  complete  pet  shop  facilities  at  the  BOCES  County 
Center  in  Westbury.  The  various  manufacturers  were  given  a  list  of  the  supplies  needed  and  the 
material  was  donated  and  shipped  to  the  center.  The  students  at  this  BOCES  center  were  given  the 
task  of  setting  up  the  shop.  The  pet  shop  students  were  to  set  up  cinder-blocks  and  boards  to  hold 
the  acquarium  tanks  along  the  walls  for  the  tropical  fish  and  reptile  areas.  The  carpentry  students 
built  shelves  for  the  mammals  and  bird  cages,  while  the  electrical  and  plumbing  students  ran  the 
pipes  for  the  air  pump  and  electrical  outlets  for  the  aquarium  lights  and  heaters.  As  the  various 
supplies  came  in,  they  were  set  up  and  the  pet  shop  developed  rapidly. 


Outcomes 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  industry  to  donate  a  full  line  pet  shop  to  every  school  which  hopes  to 
offer  a  course  in  pet  shop  management.  The  program,  as  designed  by  BOCES  and  aided  by  the 
industry,  is  intended  as  a  model  for  other  programs  to  follow.  Since  Nassau  BOCES  had  been  offer 
ing  the  small  animal  care  course  with  programs  in  veterinary  assistance,  laboratory  animal  and  dog 
grooming,  the  extension  of  the  course ^to  include  pet  shop  operation  was  a  natural  extension  of  the 
curriculum. 

When  the  pet  shop  was  set  up  complete^y,.the  APPMA  board  of  directors  held  its  business 
meeting  in  the  classroom  sectiorrof  the  pet  shop  so  that  the  members  could  see  and  discuss  first 
hand  the  progress  of  the  program.  During  this  nnteeting,  the  instructor  of  the  program  and  the 
principal  of^thej^bx^^Hrtn^re  asked  to  discuss  the  program  and  current  needs. 

Since  the  success  of  any  occupational  program  is  measured  by  the  employment  of  its  gradu 
ates,  the  industry  was  informed  of  this  need.  As  a  result,  the  APPMA  planned  ways  to  help  BOCES 
find  employment  for  its  graduates.  The  plans  called  for  the  manufacturers  to  spread  the  word  to 
the  rest  of  the  industry  and  invite  others  in  the  field  to  tour  the  facilities  with  them.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  four  pet  industry  trade  journals  to  carry  placement  advertisements  for  one  year 
to  help  place  the  graduates  of  the  program  at  no  charge  to  the  BOCES. 
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The  pet  industry  recognizes  the  need  for  educational  programs  in  vocational  high  schools 
and  is  doing  sonriethmg  about  it.  In  addition  to  working  with  the  Nassau  BOCES,  many  of  the 
APPMA  and  PIJAC  members  serve  on  advisory  councjis  in  Nassau  County  and  in  other  programs 
including  the  advisory  council  for  the  Animal  Science  teachers  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Agriculture  of  New  York,  and  educational  committees  within  their  organizations! 


Evaluation 

Today,  there  are  approximately  200  students  enrolled  in  the  program  and  facilities  now  in- 
clude a  full  line  pet  shop  operation,  along  with  four  full-time  instructors. 

The  pet  industry  is  currently  in  the  process  of  planning  a  course  in  Small  Animal  Science 
for  the  occupational  teachers  of  New  York  State  to  update  their  skills  in  the  field. 

It  IS  the  aim  of  the  pet  industry  to  have  a  model  which  will  be  emulated  by  others  in  occupa 
tional  education  By  keeping  involved  in  educational  programs,  the  industry  is  protecting  its  future. 


(Excerpted  from  "Pet  Industry  Involvement  in  Occupational  Education,  by  Frederick  H.  Miller, 
Agricultural  Education,  Vol.  50,  No.  5,  November  1977,  pp.  108-109.) 
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STUDENTS  LEARN  LATEST  LOGGING  TECHNIQUES 


John  W.  Parsons 

Foster  Vocational  Center 

Farminyton,  Maine  04938 

Circumstances 

Logging  operations  are  a  f)rin(:if)al  eruhtavor  in  Franklin  Courity,  Maine,  most  of  the  year. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  county  is  forested,  f)rovi(jinq  the  raw  materials  for  tlie  local  wood  usinq 


inductriet  Today's  techniques  require  men  with  numerous  skills  unknown  to  loggers  of  as  little 
as  30  years  of  age.  To  develop  the  necessary  skills,  a  program  in  forestry  has  been  developed  at 
Foster  Vocational  Center. 


Obiectives. 

To  train  junior  and  high  school  students  m  Franklin  County,  Mame,  with  the  latest  techniques 
in  logging  operations.  To  develop  a  curriculum  that  devotes.a  major  portion,of  time  tq  practical 
application  while  making  use  of  the  winter  months  to  train  students  in  related  essential  business 
knowledges  and  techniques.  To  place  a  high  priority  on  emphasizing  safety. 


Linkages 


Maine  State  Forest  Service 

Bankers,  equipment  dealers,  insurance  men  and  others  as  speakers 


Process  ^ 

Students  froh  Franklin  County,  Maine,  as  well  as  some  of  the  towns  adjacent  to  the  county, 
attend  the  Center.  Even  though  many  students  ride  extra  miles  on  school  buses  and  have  an  ex 
tended  school  day,  it  is  no  deterrent  and  each  year  it  is  necessary  to  turn  some  applicants  away. 
Class  enrollment  has  been  increased  from  16  to  22  students  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
classes. 

The  forestry  program  is  a  two  year  course.  Schools  operate  on  a  seven  period  day  schedule 
with  the  forestry  class  using  three  of  these  daily  periods.  Juniors  meet  in  the  morning  session  and 
seniors  in  the  afternoon  session.  This  type  of  scheduling  allows  specialized  training  in  a  chosen  field, 
without  disrupting  the  student's  normal  social  and  scholastic  environment. 

After  a  maximum  of  a  week's  preparation  in  the  classroom,  the  junior  class  moves  right  into 
the  woods.  Their  work  is  basically  timber  stand  improvement  revolving  around  pruning  and  thin 
ning  The  proper  use  and  maintenance  of  chain  saws  is  an  integral  part  of  their  training.  Students 
are  carefully  evaluated  and  the  more  capable  individuals  are  used  as  crew  bosses  and  instructors. 
This  technique  has  worked  effectively  and  is  carried  on  throughout  the  two  year  course.  In  addition 
to  aiding  the  teacher,  the  students  gain  insights  and  experience  in  dealing  with  each  other.  During 
the  winter  pertod  (January  to  April)  much  of  the  class  activity  returns  to  the  classroom.  The  stu 
dents  take  notes  have  tests  and  quizzes,  and  view  audio  visual  training  aids.  Material  covered  in 
eludes  tree  psychology;  selected  insects  arfd  diseases;  forest  products;  interpretation  and  prepara 
tion  of  maps;  forest" measurements;  and  harvesting  methods.  Also  during  this  period  the  Statj; 
Forest  Service  provides  personnel  who  train  the  class  in  forest  fire  control  work.  Th<;  training  in 
volves  both  classroom  sessions  and,  later  in  the  spring,  an  outdoor  session  In  mid  April  the  class 
returns  to  the  woods  to  begin  the  harvesting  operation. 

Harvesting  operations  comprise  the  major  portion  of  the  senior  clftsj  efforts.  In  order  to  have 
ample  practice  both  clear  cutting  and  selective  cutting  are  practiced  on  selected  sites.  Ttu;  students 
harvest  large  mature  tree^of  both  the  coniferous  and  deciduous  ty|)(;s.  They  are  taught  to  ulili/(f 
each  tree  to  its  greatest  potential  value.  Students  aic  imighl  to  us<'  lu.ivesl ing  (H)uipmenl  ciindnlly 
to  avotd  damaging  the  forest  floor  and  the  r.dnaininc)  Ir.tes.  During  the  winlci  poriod  (January  to 
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April)  the  class  spends  one  class  period  weekly  in  the  classroom.  At  this  time  they  consider  the 
financial  and  business  aspects  of  logging  including:  payroll  deductions;  income  tax  preparation; 
equipment  financing;  simple  business  records;  and  title  and  deeds. 


Outcomes 

r 

As  a  result  of  emphasizing  safety  precautions  the  safety  record  has  been  excellent.  Most  of  the 
field  work  is  done  on  privately  owned  lots  for  the  school  has  little  wood  land.  Money  earned  is 
used  to  purchase  new  saws,  supplies,  and  to  slightly  subsidize  the  boots  purchased  by  the  stu- 
dents. Classroom  activities  are  supplemented  with  presentations  by  bankers,  equipment  dealers, 
insurance  men  and  other  business  representatives  interested  in  the  program. 


Evaluation 

After  eight  years  of  operating,  the  program  can  be  considered  successful.  At  any  one  time,  a 
survey  of  graduates  shows  between  30-40  percent  active  in  the  forestry  or  logging  field.  Public  rela- 
tions are  good.  In  the  state  of  Maine ^s  type  of  program  is  increasing  and  is  now  being  offered 
in  about  a  dozen  different  schools.  With  the  current  national  trend  toward  ecology  and  conserva- 
tion, this  program  might  well  fit  into  many  schools  across  the  nation. 


(Excerpted  from  "Let's  Get  the  Wood  Out!"  by  John  W.  Parsons,  Agricultural  Education  Volume 
50,  No.  4,  October  1977,  pp.  77-83.) 
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WISCONSIN  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  JOB  SERVICE  TEAM  UP 
TO  PREPARE  YOUTHS  FOR  WORK 


Paul  L  Speight 

Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
1 26  Langdon  Street 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53702 
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Circumstances  ^ 

For  over  a  year,  about  a  third  of  Wisconsin's  high  schools  have  been  participating  in  an  unusual 
team  effort  to  better  prepare  students  for  their  roles  asemployees-and  in  many  cases  place  them  in 
jobs. 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  an  In-School  Placement  Project. 

2.  To  promote  the  cooperation  of  the  Vocational  Studies  Center  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  the  state's  department  of  public  instruction,  and  the  Wisconsin  Job  Service. 

3.  To  bring  counseling,  career  planning  and  job  placement  services  to  approximately 
25,000  studei^ts  in  140  schools. 

4.  To  staff  each  school  with  a  team  of  specialists  including  a  guidance  counselor,  a  voca- 
tional edfucation  coordinator,  a  Job  Service  placement  specialist,  and  sometimes  another 
teacher. 


Linkages/Participants 

Vocational'Studies  Center  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  \ 
The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
The  Wisconsin  Job  Service  .  <, 

155  Wisconsin  schools 


Process 

Funds  for  the  project  come  from  the  federal  government,  including  vocational^education,  U.S. 
Employment  Service,  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  Title  III  money,  and  from 
state  and  local  educational  funds. 

The  placement  project  is  designed  primarily  to  aid  potential  dropouts  and  the  53  percent  of 
high  school  graduates  who  don't  go  on  to  college  or  vocational  school.  Phase  one  concentrates 
on  job  search  preparation  and  helps  students  learn  how  to  prepare  resumes,  complete  job  appli- 
cation forms  and  do  well  in  a  job  interview.  Career  education  is  a  second  component,  helping  stu- 
dents learn  how  to  be  successful  on  the  job  and  providing  opportunities  for  part-time  work  experi; 
ence.  Students  also  get  counseling,  which  includes  labor  market  information  geared  to  their  own 
interests  and  abilities.  Finallyfi.ef forts  are  made  to  place  graduating  seniors  into  full-time  jobs. 
Openings  are  compiled  from  computerized  Job  Service  listings  and  di/ectly  from  employers.  The 
media,  employer  contacts  and  mass  mailings  are  used  to  publicize  goals  of  the  program  and  search 
out  more  job  opportunities. 


EKLC 


Outcomes 


One  advantage  of  the  program  is  its  flexibility.  In  larger  schools,  for  example,  the  guidance/ 
placement  team  is  there  all  the  time,  whereas  smaller  schools  often  share  a  team.  Each  team  works 
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closely  with  a  local  advsiory  committee  made  up  of  community  groups,  parents,  students  and 
school  administrators.  The  committee  offers  advice  on  job  placement,  gaining  community  support 
and  suiting  school  curriculums  to  local  labor  market  needs. 


Evaluation 


A  followyp  Senior  Survey  was  re-administered  to  all  seniors  in  participating  schools.  The  sur- 
vey indicated  a  50  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  students  who  perceived  school  counselors  as 
being  helpful  in  making  plans  for  the  next  year  while  the  number  of  students  perceiving  Job  Service 
as  being  valuable  in  finding  a  job  more  than  doubled. 

With  the  evident  success  of  the  project,  the  number  of  schools  wishing  to  participate  during 
the  1976-77  school  year  was  greater  than  the  resources  available  to  accommodate  them.  However, 
during  1976-1977: 


155 
5 
19 
37 

40 

225 
30,000 
35,000 

20,000 


high  schools  participated 

postsecondary  vocational  schools  participated 

out  of  20  Job  Service  Districts  participated 

separate  consortia  of  schopis  were  formed  to  cooperate  with  Job  Service 
offers 

Jo^  Service  Specialists  were  assigned  to  provide  year-round  regularly 
scheduled  services  to  high  schools  and  vocational  schools 
school  and  Job  Service  personnel  participated  in  in-service  training 
employability  packets  were  distributed 

students  received  career  development  and  job  seeking  skill  development 
assistance 

placements  were  completed  of  which  25  percent  were  into  CETA  slots, 
35  percent  into  part  time  jobs,  and  40  percent  into  full-time  employment 
in  the  private  sector. 


(Taken  from  "Wisconsin  Schools  and  The  Job  Service  Team  Up  to  Prepare  Youths  for  Work," 
Manpower  and  Vocational  Education  Weekly,  September  22,  1977,  p.  9.) 
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COlVlMUNtTY  RESOURCES  AND  JOB  PLACEMENT 


V 


Circumstances  ' 

The  Sarasota  County  School  System  is  committed  to  offering  quality  placement  services  to 
students  who  are  completing  their  high  school  work.  The  philosophy  of  the  system  is  that  the 
educational  program  h^as  a  responsibility  to  the  students  to  ease  the  transition  from  full-time  stu- 
dent to  full-time  worker  without  spoon-feeding  them. 


Objectives 

To  develop  responsible/ self-directed  individuals  who  have  acquired  thp  needed  employability 
skills  and  who  know  how  to  make  career  decisions. 

To  identify  about  25  to  30  percent  of  the  students  in  each  graduating  class  who  need^me 
kind  of  placement  assistance. 

To  improve  and  expand  the  strategy  of  job  development. 


Linkages 

Sarasota  County  and  Venice  Area  Chambers  of  Commerce 

Various  businesses,  associations,  and  agencies  in  the  community  including  the  newspaper  and 
radio  and  television  stations 


Process 

Placement  and  follow-up  personnel  conduct  a  Pre-Graduate  Data  Survey  each  March.  At  this 
time,  the  district'placement  and  follow-up  officer/along  with  each  school's  occupational  specialist, 
conducts  a  pregraduation  placement  needs  assessment.  After  a  brief  presentation,  all  students  fill 
out  a  short  survey  form  that  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  request  placement  assistance.  One 
copy  of  the  form  is  kept  at  the  school;  a  duplicate  is  filed  at  a  central  district  office  for  use  in  client 
evaluation  at  a  later  date. 

The  data  gathered  on  the  placement  needs  assessment  is  late  in  the  school  year  when  prospec- 
tive jobs  are  available.  Their  primary  use  is  to  identify  those  needing  job  placement  assistance.  A 
follow-up  needs  assessment  is  conducted  six  months  after  graduation. 


James  R.  Preston,  Director 
Department  of  Placement  and  Follow-up 
Sarasota  County  Schools 
2418  Hatton  Street 
Sarasota,  Florida  33577 
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The  first  formal  strategy  is  to  arrange  an  initial  career  interest  interview.  It  focuses  on  the  stu- 
dent's interest  and  the  amount  of  career  information  the  student  has. 

At  the  same  time  school-based  placement  activities  are  taking  place,  a  district-level  coordina- 
tor and  a  full-time  secretary  are  operating  a  system  called  job  development  for  soon-to-be  graduated 
high  school  seniors.  Job  development  involves  utilizing  all  available  community  resources.  Servir^ 
as  its  foundation  is  the  commitment  of  local  business  and  industry  to  the  principle  of  keeping  one 
of  its  most  important  resources—recent  high  school  graduates— in  the  community  that  provided 
them  with  their  educational  training  and  saleable  skills. 

The  most  successful  centralized  job  development  strategy  is  a  referral  system  that  operates 
during  May  and  June  of  eacJa-year  in  cooperation  with  the  Sarasota  County  and  Venice  Area 
Chambers  ofjCommerce.  Around  April  15,  the  chamber  newsletter  carries  an  article,  "Placement 
Program  Begins,"  detailing  the  previous  year's  success,  the  ratings  employers  have  given  recent 
graduates  concerning  their  performance  on  the  job,  and  various  reasons  for  hiring  high  school 
graduates.  In  the  May  issue  of  the  chamber  newsletter,  a  second  article  announces  "Chamber  to 
Participate  in  School-Based  Job  Placement  Program."  A  flier  printed  on  chamber  stationery  and 
signed  by  the  chamber  president  and  the  placement  and  follow-up  coordinator  follows  the  May  1 
newsletter  and  is  delivered  to  1800  members.  A  prepaid,  preaddress^d  postcard  is  enclosed  to  be 
sent  to  chamber  headquarters  if  the  member's  business  has  job  openings.  As  these  prospective 
job  opening  cards  come  into  the  chamber  offices,  they  are  forwarded  to  the  centralized  school 
board  placement  and  follow-up  office.  The  central  district  placement  and  follow-up  office,  staffed 
by  a  coordinator,  a  secretary,  and  a  CETA  job  development  specialist,  help  to  coowkhate  the  place- 
ment effort  so  that  most  employers  receive  only  two  initial  calls  per  opening.  / 

After  receiving^he  necessary  specifics  from  the  employer,  the  occupational  specialists  begin 
matching  clients  wi^job  openings.  Students  are  interviewed  a  second  time.  If  they  are  qualified 
and  interested,  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  interview  for  employment  openings.  The  occupa- 
tional specilaists  give  the  students  information  about  making  the  most  of  a  jo4|yiterv[ew  and  about 
getting  and  keeping  the  right  job.  ^ 
^' 

Following  the  job  interview,  the  student  reports  to  the  school's  occupational  specialist  for  a 
status  report  and  additional  interviews  or  other  assistance  that  may  be  needed.  The  placement 
staff  also  asks  the  employers  to  evaluate  the  applicant's  interview.  A  continuous  contact  between 
the  school-based  occupational  specialist  and  employers  is  maintained  during  May  and  June. 

The  referral  program,  a  kind  of  cooperative  activity  between  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
the  placement  program,  comes  to  a  close  near  the  end  of  June.  Letters  are  sent  to  all  chamber  of 
commerce  members  who  responded  with  the  postcards,  regardless  of  whether  they  actually  had 
job  openings  or  not,  thanking  them  for  their  particifj0tion. 

Radio,  television,  and  newspapers  are  also  used  to  support  the  job  development  and  place- 
ment program.  The  various  radio  activities  supporting  student  job  placement  include  public  ser- 
vice announcements,  radio  station  editorials  regarding  students'  ertiployment  needs,  and  com- 
mentary/dialogue programs  regarding  the  school  system's  placement  and  follow-up  program.  Six 
different  radio  stations  feature  a  "Student  of  the  Day"  for  45  consecutive  days.  Each  day  a  differ- 
ent student—one  who  has  a  special  need,  ability,  or  interest— is  highlighted. 

Six  to  eight  months  after  graduation,  a  graduate  follow-up  survey  is  used  to  Identify  students 
who  are  still  unemployed.  For  them  an  in-depth  program  of  personal  assistance  is  provided. 
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Outcomes 


Research  has  shown  that  the  school-based  placement  and  followup  program  has  kept  unem^ 
ployment  rates  for  recent  high  school  graduates  at  a  respectable  4-7  percent  level.  It'has  also  pr9ven 
to  be  cost-effective  from  the  standpoint  of  utilizing  community  resources,  products  and  Services,, 
that  are  free  or  of  nominal  cost  to  the  local  education  agency,  , 

In  some  cases,  adult  basic  education  is  needed  to  help  students  gain  the  basic  competencies  ^ 
needed  for  employment.  Whatever  the  case,  the  client  should  ndt.be  left  in  limbo  unable  to  progress, 
towards  a  goal  of  dignity,  self-respect,  and  self-sufficiency. 


Evaluation 


Performance  evaluations  through  local  errfpfcyer  follo^w-up  studies  have  been  positiye.  One 
recent  study  on  Sarasota  County  School  District  high  sch6p I  studies  sHipws  that  not  only^do  recent 
graduates  make  good  employees,  but  97  percent  of  the  responding  businesses  stated  they  would 
return  to  the  school  system-to  find  additional  emplbyp^s.     '  ^     *  * 

(Cxcerpted  fronn  'iDommijnil^y  Resources'and  Job  Placement''  by^im  Preston;  Florida  Vocational 
7o<yr/ia/,^  October  19/7,  p0.  19-12.)  > 
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TREE  tARrsereVICE 


Ray  Morton    ^  '  \  .  -  / 
1 J3  BroadmeSdows  ^ 
Columbus,  Ohio  43214 


-BRANCHING  OUT  IN  VOCAl^f^iAi.  AGRICULTURE 
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Circumstances 

The  vocational  agriculture  department  in  Pleasanton,  California,  is  teaching  young  men  and 
women  to  climb,  prune,  and  care  for  landscape  trees,  as  part  of  a  class  in  arboriculture,  or  tree  care 
service.  Graduates  with  a  "B"  grade  or  better  are  almost  sure  of  a  well-paying  job.  The  course  in 
arboriculture  started  in  1972. 


Objectives 

To  train  a  class  of  12-15  students  in  one  semester  of  instruction  how  to  climb,  prune,  and 
care  for  landscape  trees. 


Linkages 

Davey  Tree  Expert,  Inc.,  a  nationwide  tree  service  company 
East  Bay  Regional  Park  System 
City  Governments  of  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 
Livermore  and  Amador  Valley  High  School 


Process 

V 

The  period  of  instruction  covers  160  hours  in  16  weeks.  Class  meetings  are  scheduled 2-3 
afternoons  each  week,  lasting  4-5  hours  each  sfession.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  time  is  given  to 
laboratory  experiences  completed  in  the  field.  The  remaining  25%  is  spent  on  related  instruction. 
An  abbreviated  course  outline  follows: 


Unit  of  Instruction  %  Time  Allotted 


1.  Introduction;  occupational  guidance  and  placement; 
administration  5 

2.  Ropework  '  5 

3.  Safety;  principles  and  practices  (included  as  part  of 

other  units)  1 5 

4.  Climbing  Techniques  5 

5.  Pruning;  principles,  and  practices  30 

6.  Power  equipment;  principles,  practices  and  field 
maintenance  (chainsaws,  aerial  baskets,  chipper,  and 

hydraulic  loopers)  20 

7.  Advanced  techniques;  large  limb  removal;  felling; 

topping  ^  /  10 

8.  Tree  identification;  disease  identification  and  principles 

of  control  7 

9.  Field  trips;  guest  speakers  3 


Problems-Cautions 

Safety  hazards  are  always  cause  for  concern.  The  instructors  of  this  program  state  there  has 
not  been  a  serious  accident  in  four  years  of  operation.  The  reason  for  this  successful  record  is  due 
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to  the  instructors'  and  students'  constant  awareness  of  the  potential  for  serious  accidents.  Safety 
is  a  part  of  each  lesson  and  practice  session.  ^ 

The  following  three  questions  should  be  considered  before  offering  an  arboriculture  course. 

1.  Are  there  established  tree  service  companies  in  your  community  to  train  you  (the 
instructor),  supplement  your  instruction  with  loans  of  personnel  and  expensive  equifx- 
ment,  and  hire  your  graduates? 

2.  Can  your  school  district  afford  to  support  this  program?  Insurance  is  expensive  and  the 
approximate  initial  CO^  for  minimum  operation  is  $250  per  student? 

3.  Can  you  devote  time  per  week  fof  two  or  three  4-5  hour  class  sessions?  This  class  re- 
quires large  blocks  of  time  for  travel,  instruction,  and  practice. 

Outcomes 

Students  receiving  "A"  or  "B"  grades  are  recommended  for  job  placement.  All  students  com- 
pleting the  course  with  a  "C"  or  above  receive  a  Certificate  of  Completion,  including  a  list  of  in- 
structional units  and  hours. 

So  far,  every  successful  graduate  seeking  a  job  has  been  placed.  Several  graduates  have  gone  into 
business  for  themselves,  although  this  is  discouraged.  It  is  felt  that  graduates  with  entry-level  compe- 
tency need  to  work  with  experienced  climbers  a  while  to  gain  experience. 

Evaluation 

The  partnership  between  business,  public  service  agencies,  and  the  local  school  districts  was 
crucial  in  making  this  program  work;  ^ 

For  those  students  that  con^plete  the  course,  the  job  market  is  good.  Trained  trge  care  workers 
are  in  short  supply  at  the  momerjt.  The  profession  is  high-paying,  challenging  and  advancement 
is  fairly  rapid. 

The  best  endorsement  of  this  unique  program  has  been  given  by  graduates  themselves.  Many 
stated  that  the  course  was  the  first  class  (that  they  could  remember)  that  emphasized  immediate 
application  of  knowledge  and  skills.to  solve  real-world  problems. 


(Excerpted  from  "Tree  Care  Service-Branching  Out  in  Vocational  Agriculture,"  by  Ray  Morton, 
Agricultural  Eduction,  Vol.  50,  No.  4,  October  1977,  pp.  84-85.)  ^  
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Chapter  VIII 


COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAMS 


K-12 


630  VOLUNTEERS  §ERVE  MID-MICHIGAN 
WORK  EbUtATION  COUNCIL 


Mary  A.  Agria,  Executive  Director 
Mid-Michigan  Community  Action  Council  Inc. 
P.  0.  Box  102 

Alma,  Michigan  48801  ^ 
(517)  463-6404 


Circumstances 

The  Community  Work-Education  Council  was  formed  to  respond  to  the  state  mandate  to  im- 
plement career  education  for  area  youth,  to  structure  and  expand  fragmented  community-school 
interaction,  and  to  suppoh  local  economic  growth. 

Initially  organized  as  the  "Alma  Community  Action  Council"  in  1973,  it  was  expanded  in 
1975  to  include  all  six  Gratiot  County  school  districts  and  its  name  was  changed  to  "Mid-Michigan 
Community  Action  Council"  (MMCAC).  It  is  a  non-profit  educational  corporation  made  up  of 
representatives  from  agriculture,  business,  education,  government,  industry  and  labor-working  to- 
gether to  promote  career  education  and  economic  growth  in  the  Gratiot  community. 

Gratiot  is  a  rural  county  with  a  population  of  40,000  (students  K-12,  10,875),  and  manufac- 
turing, retail  trades  and  education  sectors  comprise  80%  of  all  jobs.  In  January  1976,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  22.9%,  median  family  income  $8,891.00.  Organized  labor  is  growing  in  the  area; 
about  50%  of  Ideal  plants  are  unionized. 


Objectives 

The  overall  objective  of  the  program  is  to  organize  and  deliver  community  volunteers  as  a  re-  ^ 
source  for  school  use  in  career,  economic,  and  other  education  programs.  Activities  designed  to  im- 
plement this  objective  are  to  increase  the  size  and  use  of  its  volunteer  network,  assist  in  implementing 
infusion  of  career  education  concepts  in  the  schools,  develop  rnaterials  and  strategies  to  offset  urb^n 
biases  in  career  materials,  explore  possibilities  of  working  with  unemployed  out-of-school  youth  and 
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adults,  to  explore  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  K  adult  work-education  program  in  cooperation 
with  other  community  educational  organizations,  and  to  develop  a  prototype  collaborative  organising 
and  delivery  mechanism  that  responds  to  certain  rural  conditions. 


Process  / 

The  MMCAC  organization  consists  of  2  permanent  staff  members  and  a  volunteeir  network  of 
over  630  adults  from  a  wide  range  of  occupations  and  places  of  employment  all  over  me  county. 

The  MMCAC  offers  programs  for  all  grade  levels  (K-1 2).  Programs  include: 

•  Human  Resource  Pool  Service  to  help  teachers  and  counselors  find  speakers  for  in  class 
and  assembly  programs  to  arrange  tours  of  area  businesses,  plants  and  offices.  Sample 
topics: 

•  World  of  Work 

•  Careers  (what  specific  jobs  are  like,  educational  requirements) 

•  Specific  Business  Issues:  Economics 

•  Employability  Skills  (employer  tips  on  jo|p  applications,  interviews,  hunting  for  work) 

•  Consumer  Issues  (home-buying  and  other  how-to-purchase  tips;  advertising;  shoplifting) 

•  Local  Government,  Law  Enforcement,  Courts 

•  Unions 

•  Skills-in-Use  (e.g..  Why  Study  Math?)  * 

•  Career  Exploration  Programs.  On  a  group  and  on  a  one-to-one  basis  on  site  in  the  community. 

•  Employability  Skills  Workshops.  Tips  from  employers  on  filling  out  applications,  writing 
resumes,  looking  for  work;  individual  practice  job  interviews. 

•  Business-Stu^ient-Educator  Dialogue  Programs.  Programs  promoting  un^^tanding  of  busi- 
ness issues,  particularly  local  problems.  ^ 

•  In-School  Industry  Program.  Help  from  local  volunteers  in  establishing  student  manufac- 
turing firms  and  businesses  in  the  classroom. 

•  Bicentennial  Job  Fair  Program.  A  traveling  careers  bus  dealing  with  the  Gratiot  economy, 
slide-sound  shows  on  the  world  of  work  in  Gratiot  County  and  games  and  activities. 
Grades  K-8. 

To  avail  themselves  of  these  services,  teachers  simply  telephone  the  Council,  specify  the  knnd  of  pro- 
gram needed,  when,  the  number  of  students  involved  and  the  grade  level.  Arrangements  to  meet  re- 
quests are  made  in  7-10  days,  depending  on  the  type  of  program. 

This  broadly  representative  body,  serving  the  entire  county,  has  greatly  expanded  its  program- 
mati^^tivities  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  and  these  now  include: 

•  production  of  a  variety  of  media  and  other  rnaterials  geared  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
county's  rural  youth. 

•  stimulating/planning  for  economic  growth  in  the  county. 
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•  sponsoring  Community  Forums*on  career  education,  and  unemployment/employment. 

•  sponsoring  e)<perience  exchange  programs  between  students  and  workers,  and  educators 
and  workers. 

Funding  Sources 

Past  support  has  been  received  in  the  form  of  CETA  monies  for  salaries;-a  small  Michigan  Office 
of  Education  grant-.for  special  program  expenses,  including  media  development;  HUD  monies;  and 
an  experimental  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  grant. 

A  permanent  local  budget  formula  was  developed  to  be  shared  equally  between  (1 )  the  schools; 
(2)  community,  industry  and  other  donations;  and  (3)  the  county  government.  Funds  are  obtained 
from  cooperating  school  districts  on  a  per  capita  basis.  School  and  community  contributions  have 
been  raised  and  the  county  has  pledged  its  financial  support.  Department  of  Labor  funding  will  be 
applied  toward  increased  secretarial  and  staffing  costs  and  toward  expanded  program  development. 


Problems 

Ms.  Agria  sees  some  difficulty  in  only  two  areas:  funding  and  the  breaking  down  of  traditional 
rivalries,  hostilities  and  suspicions  between  schools  and  communities. 

Samples— see  following  pages. 
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Sample '1 


1977-1978 
PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS  - 
MID-MICHIGAN  COMMUNITY  ACTION  COUNCIL 


H  IQH  SCHOOL  AGE  STUDENTS 

Grades  9-12 


9th  Grade 


10.11th 
Grade 

12th  Grade 


12th  Grade 


Career  Interest  Survey,  pinpointing  first  three  job  interest  areas  of  all  high  school  students. 
Computerized  breakdowns  available  to  counselors  for  planning.  , 

\ 

JOB  INFORMATION  DAY,  April,  annually.  Group  tours  to  sites  in  various  career  cluster  areas, 
such  as  agriculture,  health  &  food,  technical-industrial,  business-retail,  creative  arts,  social  services, 
government,  transportation.  \ 

\. 

CAREER  EXCHANGE  DAY,  Fall,  annually.  Half-day,  one  on-one  on-the-job  career  exploration 
program. 

I  WANT  TO  WORK  employability  skills  workshops:  mock  interviews  &  discussions  with  employ- 
ers  ^boCM  job  hunting  techniques,  resume  critiques,  application  writing,  text,  videotapes,  other 
materials,  volunteer  placement. 

BUSINESS  STUDENT  DIALOGUE  program.  November,  annually.  One-day  workshop  for  over 
100  county  students.  Foster  understanding  of  national  economic  system  &  the  local  economy. 


ELEMENTARY  &  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Grades  K-8      Volunteers  to  aid  in  in-school  industry  programs,  WORLD  OF  WORK  courses. 


undrslide  programs  on  the  World  of 
fay  in  converted  school  bus;  text  on 


•  Traveling  BICENTENNIAL  JOB  FAIR  with  2  classn 
Work  in  the  county,  accompanying  self-guiding  job 
economy  of  county  (see  attacN|d  outline),  games.  . 

IN-SCHOOL  INDUSTRY  program.  10-hour  curriculum  in  which  students  form  company,  make 
and  sell  product.  Meets  English,  math,  and/or  science  objectives  depending  on  product  manufac- 
tured. Suitable  for  upper  elenentary  and  middle  school  students. 

ALL  GRADE  LEVELS 

Human  Resource  Placement  Serv/ic  o  lo  supply  in-classroom  volunteers  for  career  related  programs,  assem- 
blies, tours,  etc. 

Media  lending  service  including:  EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS  VIDEOTAPE  (job  hunting  tips  by  local  em- 
ployers, good  &  bad  interviewing),  60  minute  total  (30  on  tips,  30  on  interviews).  ENTERPRISE,  sound- 
filmstrip  on  4  topics  related  to  understanding  economy  (profits,  economics  of  pollution,  etc.).  WORLD  OF 
WORK  IN  GRATIOT  COUNTr  :  one  15  minute  and  one  23  minute  slide-sound  show. 

EDUCATOR-COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

Emphasis  in  1977-1978  on  revising  SHARE-A-WORK-DAY  teacher-volunteer  exchanges  to  reach  larger 
numbers  of  educators. 
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Sample  2 


GRATIOT  COUNTY  BICENTENNIAL  JOB  FAIR 

PROGRAM  CONTENT 
TYPE  OF  MATERIAL          INTENDED  USE  LOGISTICS 

JOB  FAIR  SLIDE 
SHOW,  PART  1 

1 5  minute  program.  Conveys  kinds  of 
business,  industry  and  other  work  in 
ttie  county.  Shots  of  actual  workers 
on  site  in  plants,  etc.  Grades  K-B. 
Includes  interviews  with  local  workers: 
why  people  v^rk;  why  they  chose 
their  job,  etc. 

Kodak  140  slide  carrousel  &  sound 
track  on  cassette  tape  (w.  inaudible 
"beeps"  to  automatically  advance 
slides).  School  needs  carousel  projec- 
tor &  tape  machkie  (cassette)  with 
"beeper"  on  loan  from  Gratiot 
Isabella  Inter.  Sch(k)l  Dist. 

JOB  FAIR  SLIDE 
SHOW,  PART  2 

23  minute  program.  Conveys  how  jobs 
interrelate  (e.g.,  how  many  different 
county  workers  are  natdad  to  make  a 
loaf  of  bread);  interviaws  with  adults 
and  students  comparing  attitudes  to 
ward  school  &  work.  Grades  3-8. 

See  above. 

JOB  FAIR  BUS 
DISPLAYS 

Shows  products  made  in  county,  in- 
eluding  various  stages  of  construction. 
Also  Auto-related  industry,  Oil-related, 
transportation.  Service  jobs,  utilities, 
finance,  busirress/retait,  agriculture. 
Objects,  pictures,  texts  on  displays. 
Grades  K-8. 

Available  for  vievying  \q  66  passenger 
bus.  Displays  can  be  removed 
EASILY  in  15-30  minutes  for  setting 
up  in  classroom.  (Attached  via  cot- 
ter pins.) 

i 

'  JOB  FAIR  CENTRAL 
DISPLAY 

Conveys  history  of  work  in  county. 
Large  product  map  of  county  with 
actual  objects.  Exhibits  on  tools  & 
uniforms.  ^ 
Orient  student  to  FAIR  before 
viewing  bus  displays. 

MUST  be  set  up  in  classroom  itself. 
Is  not  permanently  mounted  in  bus. 
6x3  ft.  to  fit  standard  table. 

i 

CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS'  GUIDE 
&  STUDENT  MANUAL 

To  orient  teachers  to  economy  of 
Gratiot  County.  15  page  student 
text  presents  similar  materials  in 
simplified  form  (illustration). 
Grades  K-8. 

Sample  guide  &  manual  available 
through  every  elementary  and  middle 
school  principal  in  the  county.  Teach- 
ers  can  get  extra  stefKil  copy  of  stu 
dent  manual  on  cost  basis  from 
MMCAC  or  can  do  their  own. 

CLASSROOM  'PENCIL" 
GAMES  &  SUGGESTED 
ACTIVITIES* 

Puzzles  and  other  materials  to 
reinforce  student  manual  &  overall 
FAIR  content.  Grades  K-8.  ^ 

Available  through  principals  along 
with  teachers'  guide  &  student 
manual. 

*Kits  containing  these  mat 

r_ 

Brials  have  been  donated  to  al!  schools,  K-8. 
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Sample  2  —  Continued 


IN  SCHOOL  INDUSTRY 
CURRICULUM  OUT 
LINE  &  SUPPORT 

MATPRlAl  PACKET 

Includes  10  hour  lesson  plan  to  help 
set  up  in  school  industry  in  elementary 
or  middle  school.  Teaches  how  indus 
try  works:  communications  &  ort|an 
izational  skills,  simple  math. 

Availal)le  on  request  from  MMCAC 
'  p  ' 

JOB  PYRAMID 

UMrVl  t 

Grades  K  8   Stand  up  woo<ien  framed 
yame  to  teach  how  johs  interrelate 

On  loan  from  MMCAC 

CAREERS- 
CAREERS  GAME 

Board/card  game  played  like  Concen 
tralign  or  Old  Maid  to  teach  associa 
tion'^of  common  jobs  \Vrlh  tools.  K  8. 

On  loan  from  MMCAC 

PINBALL  JOB 
SORTING  GAME 

Teaches  how  to  sort  job  into  PEOPLE, 
DATA,  THING,  or  MIXED  jobs  using 
cartooned  discs  &  wooden  pinball 
machine. 

On  loan  from  MMCAC. 

G  RATIOT  ECONOMY 
BOARD  GAME 

Marker/Dice  game  with  penalties  & 
bonuses  to  teach  { 1 )  various  main 
stays  of  county  economy;  {2)  pitfalls 
&  possible  advantages  in  various  jobs; 
(3)  how  general  disasters  or  good  things 
affect  all  areas  of  the  economy. 

On  loan  from  MMCAC. 

Sample  3 

MMCAC  HUMAN  RESOURCE  POOL 


The  following  kinds  of  employees  or  employers  have  participated  in  MMCAC  programs  to  date,  but  the 
Council  continues  to  bring  still  other  occupations  into  the  volunteer  Network  as  the  need  arises.  These  volun 
teers  (currently  numbering  approximately  6301  are  available  for  programs  m  all  six  Gratiot  school  districts. 

AGRICULTURE  BUSINESS  &  RETAIL  (Cont.) 


Farming,  cattle  feeding,  grain  crops,  beans,  swine 

Producer  of  seed  corn  &  other  certified  seeds 

Agricultural  agent 

Grain  &  Bean  elevartor 

Banks;  farm  loans«t  Mortgages 

Production  Credit 

Farm  equipment  sales  &  repwir 

Mfg.  seed  cleaning  equipment  « 

BUSINESS  &  RETAIL 

Drycleaning 

Catalog  retail 

Retail  &^holesale  Florist 

Electrical  sales 

Jewelry  retail 

Farm  equipment,  truck  sales  and  service 


Commercial  printing,  graphics 
Advertising  sales  &  design 
Photographic  studios  &  sales 
Tire  sales  &  service 
Automobile  retail  &  service 
Beauty  shop  owner 
Selling  &  decorating  homes 
Fashion  design 

Retail:  hardware,  clothing  &  shoes,  cards  & 
gifts,  supermarkets,  plumbing  supplies, 
appliances,  furniture,  interior  decor. 

Restaurant:  chain  fast  food;  family,  catering, 
institutional  foods. 

Golf  Course  management 
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Sample  3  —  Continued 


FINANCE 

Insurance 
Investments 

Banking:  collection  &  new  accts.,  farm  loans  & 
mortgages,  cashier,  lending,  administrative 
officers 

Corporations  (large):  accounting  department, 
credit  department,  billing  department, 
accounts  payable,  general  accounting 

Corporations  (smaller);  CPA,  bookkeeper, 
credit  manager,  consumer  loans 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

Secretarial  &  clerical 
Switchboard,  receptionist 
Policy  &  customer  contact 
Key  punch  8t  data  entry 
Data  processing,  computers 
Personnel  directors 
Various  general  managers 
Court  stenographer 
Public  relations 

HEALTH  &  MEDICAL 

Medical  doctors 

Chiropractor 

Podiatry  (foot  doctor) 

Osteopath 

Orthodontist 

Optician 

Dental  hygenlst 

Dentistry 

Hospital  management,  maintenance 

Dietitian 

Public  health 

Nursing^  Nurses  aides;  Registered  &  Practical  Nurses 
Emergency  Patient  Care 
LPN  supervisor 
Medical  technologist 
yXmbulance,  paramedic 
L^b  Technician;  Pharmacist 
Retail  pharmacist 
Respiratory  therapy 
Occupational  &  Physical  therapy 
Teacher  of  mentally  handicapped 
Veterinarians  ^ 

CLERGY  &  LAW 

General  law,  commercial  law 
Prosecuting  Attorney 
Corporate  law 

Clergy— most  denominations 


SOCIAL  SERVICE,  GOVERNMENT,  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

Social  Services  Department 
Social  Workers  (county,  hospital,  mental  health, 

school) 
Religious  social  worker 
Mental  health,  substance  abuse 
Child  abuse 
Children's  home 
Probation  officer 

District  &  circuit  col     (judge,  probation,  other 

personnel) 
City  managers 

Water  Treatment  Plant  employees 
Public  Works  (garage,  park  maintenance,  streets) 
Sewage  Treatment 
Housing  Project  director 
County  &  City  Industrial  development 
City  Engineer 
Community  Services 
Police  &  Fire 
State  Police 

County  Sheriff,  clerk,  reg.  of  deeds 
County  Road  Commission 
County  Parks  &  Recreation 
State  Employment  Security  Comm. 
Morticians 
Postmaster 

Commission  on  Aging 

Private  Security  Guards  (Retail  &  Industrial) 
Home  Economist 

EDUCATION 

Pre-school  through  college 
Community  Education  &  Recreation 
Special  Education 

TECHNICAL,  INDUSTRIAL 

Artjhitecture 
LtiiMsca^e  Architecture 
Biorogy,  physics 
Chqmists,  geologists 
Engineers:  civil,  mechanical 
Computer  research 

Utility  &  Telephone  company  personnel 
Scrap  Metal  companies 
Highway  construction 
Oil  &  Gas  Exploration 
Oil  Refining 

Automotive  services  (mechanics,  fleet  maintenance) 

Corporation,  institutional  maintenance  depart'ts 

Plastics  manufacturing 

Machine  tool  &  Die,  machinist 

Drafting 

Welding 

Commercial,  home  contruction  &  contracting 


chemical,  electrical 
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Sample  3  —  Continued 

TECHNICAL,  INDUSTRIAL  (Cont.) 

Plumbing,  electrical,  carpehtry 
Forestry,  conservation 
Pre-fab  homes 
Shoe  manufacturing 

TRANSPORTATION  &  COMMUNICATIONS 

Advertising  bulletin  publisher 
Dally,  weekly  newspapers 
Print  Shops 


TRANSPORTATION  &  COM.  (Cont.) 

\ 

Trucking  Firms  \ 
Rail  &  Air  transportation 
Travel  Bureaus 
Bus  lines 
Radio  &  TV 

/ 

OTHER 

Animal  shelter 
Executive  Housekeeping 


Volunteers  from  these  various-fields  have-participated  in  workshops  giving  students  individual  job  inter- 
view experience,  insights  into  why  people  are  hired.  T^y  have  given  classroom  talk^on  their  specific  job  and  < 
the  general  field  of  which  that  job  is  a  part:  including  claries,  opportunities,  training,  advvantages  &  drawbacks. 
They  have  talked  about  cdnsumer  issues  relating  to  their  fields,  as  well  as  econoaiic  issues.  They  have  taken  stu- 
dents out  on  their  jobs. 


omic  I  SSI 


Some  teachers  survey  their  class  interests:  then  regularly  ask  us  to  place  speakers  in  the  classroom-either 
talking  about  careers  or  how  skills  such  as  English,  math  are  actually  used  in  certain  jobs.  Others  use  volunteers 
for  special  "topical"  panels  (e.g.,  a  lawyer,  police  officer  &  social  worker  talking  about  issues  involving  the  law). 


Sample  4 


LOAN  MATERIALS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Available  from:    MID-MICHIGAN  jpOMMUNITY  ACTION  COUNCIL 
608  Wright  Avenue  (Box  1 02) 
AInna,  Michigan  48801 

On  loan  at  no  charge  either  by  writing  MMCAC  or  phoning  463-6404. 

ECONOMICS  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANjp.  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Four  12-minute 
Filmstrip/cassette  programs:  (1)  Business  means  Business  (about  Ecology);  (2)  Money 
Matters  (inflation,  Federal  Reserve  System);  (3)  The  Promise  of  Productivity  (produc- 
tivity resfearch  &  job  creation);  (4)  Profits  at  Work  (stockholding  system,  profits  as 
stimulation  to  new  business  growth,  profits  and  prices).  Includes  worksheets  to  help  in 
teaching  various  units.  Grades  9-12. 

NTERPRISE.  National  Federation  of  Independent  Businesses.  Boy  start$  own  business 
in  order  to  buy  bike.  Model  of  how  economic  system  works.  Filmstrip/JiS^^e  pro- 
gram. Grades  7-9.  , 

ARE  YOU  A  POTENTIAL  CANDIDATE?  League  &f  Women  Voters  of  U A  Sljde/cassette 
program  (80-sljde  standard  Kodak  carousel  need^).  Profile  of  women  ijj  pro  lit  ics  today 
(married,  over  40,  college  degree,  children  grown),  with  reasons  some  woKtien  got  in^o 
politics.  Makes  case  for'League  membership  to  help  make  pop.  aware  oflssues.  Could 
show  students  what  LWV  does  ^s  well  as  interviews  with  prominei;it  najfonal  women 
politicians. 


Sample  4  -  Continued 


EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS  UNIT.  40  minute  locally  produced  videotape  on  job  hunting. 
Also  workshop  program  to  teach  job  hunting  skills  through  contact  with  actual  em- 
^  ployer  volunteers  from  MMCAC  (including  individual  mock  interviews):  suggested 
lesson  plans. 

VIDEOTAPE:  Coproduced  by  MMCAC  &  Intermediate  District.  Filmed  in  color  at 
WCMU-TV.  Includes:  (\)  20  min.  of  panel  THE  JOB  HUNT:  what 
employers  look  for  when  hiring,  (personnel  managers  from  TOTAL, 
Gittlemans,  Whitman  Industries,  Gratiot  Community  Hospital). 
(2)  20  min.  of  mock  job  interviews-  THE  JOB  INTER  VIEW:  Conver- 
sations on  Your  Future-sNWh  Bill  Potter,  personnel  director.  Alma 
Products.  2  good  interviews  (1  guy,  1  girl)  2  bad  ones  and  1  stress 
interview  with  abusive  interviewer.  Potter  criticizes  interview  tech- 
niques. 


(AVAILABLE  BOTH  THROUGH  MMCAC  &  INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT.) 


SAMPLE  COUNTY  JOB  APPLICATIONS.  Notebook  of  job  application  forms  from  local 
area  employers. 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  WORK:  The  World  of  Work  in  Gratiot  County.  ^ 

Job  Fair  Slide  Show  Part  1:  15  min.  program.  Conveys  kinds  of  business,  industry 
and  other  work  in  the  county.  Shots  of  actual  workers  on  site  in  plants,  etc. 
Grades  K-8.  Includes  interviews  with  local  workers:  why  people  v\iork;  why 
they  chose  their  job,  etc.  Kodak  140  slide  carousel  &  sound  track  on  cassette 
tape  (with  "beeper"  to  automatically  advance  slides). 

Job  Fair  Slide  Show  Part  2:  23  min.  progrartf.  Conveys  how  jobs  interrelate  (e.g., 
how  many  different  county  workers  are  needed  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread); 
interviews'with  adults  and  students  comparing  attitudes  toward  school  & 
work.  Grades  3-8. 
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3^9 


7-10 


JUNIOR  HIGH  STUDENTS  EXPLORE  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITY 

V 

Note-  The  following  material  was  taken  from  an  abstract  of  the  Parma  Public  Schools  Career  Devel- 
opment Program,  which  might  serve  as  a  model  to  districts  initiating  such  programs.  Fpr  a  complete 
copy  of  the  abstract,  contact: 

James  S.  Black,  Director  of  Career  Program 

Parma  City  Schools  1^. : 

Royal  Ridge  Elementary  School 
7335  Ridge  Road 
.Parma,  Ohio  44129 
(216)  842-8735 

Circumstances  ^jjj^ 

The  Parma  K-10  Career  Development  Program  is  an  experience-based  program  integrated  into 
the  regular  curriculum.  Methodology  includes  on-site  worker  observations,  work  simulations,  com- 
munity resource  persons  and  varied  career  oriented  classroom  activities.  (The  program  is  currently 
being  initiated  in  the  new  attendance  district  of  Parma  Senior  High  School  and  services  are  being 
maintained  at  Valley  Forge  High  School.) 


Linkages/Participants 

Approximately  500  resource  people  have  made  career  education  presentations  at  the  school. 

More  than  eighty  area  businesses  and  industries  were  hosts  to  more  than  300  field  experiences, 
chaperoned  by  over  870  persons. 

A  Career  Education  Advisory  Board  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  community,  civic  groups, 
service  clubs,  and  many  individual  parents,  business  leaders,  ministers,  members  of  organized  labor 
and  school  administrators. 

Objectives 

Orientation,  Grades  7-8 

1.  Students  will  "try  out"  real  work  tasks  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and  be  given  "hands-on"  ac- 
tivities for  implementing  career  instruction  in  an  interdisciplinary  curriculum  setting. 

2.  Students  will  take  field  trips  and  will  see,  listen,  discuss,  and  observe  and  will  be  able  to 
talk  with  workers  in  r-eal  life  situations  assisted  by  resource  persons. 

3.  Students  will  be  exposed  to  a  wide  varietyof  occupational  opportunities  and  careers 

.  through  a  planned  guidance  program  which  will  include  the  use  of  instructional  materials 
such  as  films,  pamphlets,  career  Kits,  and  tests,  i.e.,  OVIS,  as  supportive  materials.  This 
program  will  deal  with  the  students  on  an  individual  basis  as  well  as  various  sized  groups. 
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Exploration,  Grades  9-10 


1.  Students  will  choose  at  least  three  career  experiences  for  in-depth  study  chosen  from  the 

15  USOE  occupational  clusters.  The  study  will  include  the  workerfrait  group  and  vocational 
taxonomy  as  viewed  by  the  individual  physical  and  mental  preference. 

2.  Students  will,  through  curriculum  exposure,  be  able  to  state  an  occupational  objective, 
listing  the  education  and  training  required  for  attaining  it. 

# 

3.  Students  will,  after  having  participated  1n  a  planned  guidance  program  (a  minimum  of  10 
hours  of  direct  field  experience  related  to  three  or  more  occupational  clusters  of  his  choice), 
be  able  to  choose  course  that  will  develop  job  entry  level  skills  based  upon  his/her  unique 
individual  traits. 


In-school  experiences  have  included  student  involvement  with  various  types  of  instructional 
materials  including  books,  filmstrips,  tapes,  and  televised  programs,  as  well  as  games  and  manipula- 
tives.  Hands-on  experiences  using  equipment  such  as  sewing  machines,  moto-shop,  and  looms  have 
given  students  concrete  experiences  in  completing  tasks  in  sewing,  weaving,  woodworking,  cooking, 
and  assembly-line  productions.  Various  grouping  patterns  for  tne  venous  activities  have  given  child- 
ren a  better  understanding  of  the  importance  of  working  together  mid  of  the  varying  degrees  of 
dependence,  independence,  and  interdependence  in  personal  relationships. 

Students  have  expanded  their  knowledge  of  occupations  and  workers  in  the  various  clusters 
through  a  minimum  of  two  career  on-site  field  experiences  into  the  community.  The  classroom  and 
community  became  as  one  through  the  use  of  on-site  color  video  tapes  supplementing  existing  field 
experiences.  Community  resod^^ aeople  have  continued  to  be  involved  in  sharing  hobbies,  crafts, 
and  career  experiences  with  students  in  the  classroom  through  closely  integrating  classroom  and  com- 
munity experiences. 

Field  trips,  resource  persons,  career  audio-visual  materials,  and  varied  classroom  activities  as- 
sisted students  in  understanding  themselves  in  terms  of  their  values,  interests,  abilities,  and  accom- 
plishments. Students  from  the  career  schools  shared  these  interests,  abilities,  and  accomplishments 
with  the  community  during  demonstration  activities  at  the  Parmatown  Mall  during  Education  on 
Parade  Week  in  February. 


Parent  surveys'Were  sent  out  along  with  the  student  surveys  to  each  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
student.  More  than  half  of  the  surveys  were  returned  and  utilized  by  the  career  education  program 
to  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  interact  with  workers  in  numerous  careers,  to  expose 
them  to  role  models,  and  to  provide  locally  relevant  career  information.  An  additional  benefit  from 
this  survey  was  an  active  list  of  parents  interested  in  and  supportive  of  the  career  program. 


The  Career  Development  Program  successfully  combines  the  efforts  of  students,  teachers,  ad-  ^'Ji 
ministrators,  parents,  and  community  members  to  prepare  students  for  living  and  working  in  society^ 

Samples— see  following  pages. 


r 


Process 


Outcomes 
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Sample  1 

 ^ 


15  USOE  OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTERS 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  15  USOE  Occupational  Clusters  now  used  in  progres- 
sive sequence  for  student  participation  in  grades  7-8.  Departmentalization  of  the  curriculum 
occurs  at  this  grade  level  with  occupational  clusters  appropriately  listed  in  each  instructional 
area  and'the  typical  careers. 


1.     Agri-Business  & 
Natural  Resources 


Business  &  Office 
Education 


Art  &  Science 

Floral  Designer 

Farmer 

Realtor 

English 

Advertisement 

Public  Relations 

Writer 

Secretary 

Home  Ec. 

Tailor 

Pressor 

Power  Machine 

Dress  Designer 

Operator 

Food  Processor 

Ind.  Ed. 

Equipment 

Repair 

Math 

Soil  Analyst 

Accountant 

Engineer 

Science 

Soil  Analyst 

Chemist 

Biologist 

Conservationist 

Farmer 

Nurseryman 

Forester 

Veterinarian 

English 

Secretary 

Receptionist 

Ind,  Ed. 

Office  Machines 

Technician 

Repair 

r 
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Sample  1  -  Continued 


3.     Communications  & 
M^dia 


Consumer  &  Home- 
Making  Related 
Occupations 


Construction 


6.  Environment 


Math 

Comptroller 

Statistician 

Computer 

Bank  Clerk 

Programmer 

IVIUSIC 

iviercnanu  iser 

Supplier 

Science 

Research  Asst. 

Technician 

1  yping 

Secreatry 

Uttice  Mgr. 

Clerk  Typist 

Art 

Commercial 

Sign  Painter 

Artist 

Package 

Photographer 

Designer 

t  ngi  isn 

Copywriter 

bales 

Commercials 

Telephone 

Writer  i\ 

Operator 

Announcers 

Home  Ec. 

Fashion  Artist 

Columnist 

Public  Relations 

Fashion  Coorc 

inu.  tu. 

Printer 

Photographer 

Qarlirt  Sli  T\/ 

Technician 

Math 

Engineer 

Repairman 

Designer 

Broadcasting 

Technician 

bcience 

Physicist 

Technical 

LaDoraiory 

Secretary 

Worker 

English 

Consumer 

Writer 

Consultant 

Home  Ec. 

Dietician 

Food  Service 

Science 

Research  Worker 

Product  Desig 

Ind.  Ed. 


Math 
Science 


Ind.  Ed. 
Math 


Draftsman 
Electrician 
Bricklayer 
Heavy  Machine 

Operator 
Payroll  Clerk 
Architect 
Engineer 
Geologist 

Air  Conditioning 
Ranger 
Forester 
Meteorologist 


Preserved  Foods 
Quality  Control 

Architect 
Plumber 

Structural  Worker 
Cement  Contractor 

Surveyor 

Research  New 
Materials 


Engineer 

Chemical  Technician 
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Saifnple  1  —  Continued 


Science 


7.    Fine  Arts  & 
Hunnanities 


8.   Health  Occupations 


9.    Hospitality  & 
Recreation 


Art 

English 
Ind.  Ed. 

English 

Ind.  Ed. 
Math 

Science 


English 


Ind.  Ed. 


Science 


Soil 

Conservationist 
Ecologist 
Nurseryman 

Portraits 

Pottery 

Drama 

Producer 

Translator 

Metal  Spinner 

Potterymaker 

Engraver 

Technical  Writer 

Crafts  Instructor 
Sanitary 

Serviceman 
Practical  Nurse  v 
Physician  / 
Pharmacist  / 
Optometrist 
Veterinarian 

Travel  Agent 
Hotel-Motel 

Manager 
CooK 

Maintenance  Man 


Residence 
Counselor 


Hydrologist 
Inspector 
Forest  Ranger 


Sculpture 

Stage  Designer,  etc. 

Writer 

Actor 

Lawyer 

Jeweler 

Etching 


Stenogrpher 

Nurse 

Therapy 

Doctors  Asst. 

Medical  Technologist 

Optometrist 

Nurse 

Medical  Technician 
Physical  Therapist 

Recreation  Director 
Knitting  Instructor 
Flight  Attendant 

Crafts  Instructor 
Electrician 
Photographer 
Forest  Ranger 
Pool  Manager 


10.  Manufacturing 


Art 

Home  Ec. 


Ind.  Ed. 


Math 


Science 


Industrial  Designer 
Power  Machine 

Operator 
Consultant 
Inspector 
Machine  Operator 
Model  Builder 
Machinist 
Payroll  Clerk 
Electroplater 
Methods  Engineer 
Consultant 
Instrument  Maker 


Pattern  Layout 
Cloth  Designer 
Textile  Stylist 

Maintenance  Man 
Inspector 
Tool  &  Die  Mak^er 
Stock  Clerk  * 
Tool  Designer 

Research  Lab. 
Worker 
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Sample  1  -  Continued 


11.   Marine  Science 
Occupations 


12.  Marketings 
Distributor 
Occupations 


13.  Personal 
Services 


14.   Public  Services 


Ind.  Ed. 

Welder 

Equipment  Designer 

Mechanic 

Marine  Engineer 

Math 

Marine  Engineer 

ShiD  Officer 

Navigator 

Biologist 

Science 

Aquatic  Biologist 

Fish  Culturalist 

Zoologist 

Ecologist 

Art 

Package  Designer 

English 

Mail  Clerk 

Advertising 

Secretaries,  etc. 

Department  Stores 

Home  Ec. 

Restaurant 

Cook 

Management 

Buyer 

Math 

Stock  Clerk 

Clerk  Accountant 

Shipper 

Computer  Proarammer 

Home  Ec. 

Barber 

Cosmetologist 

Teacher 

t^emonstrator  Model 

Maid 

Flight  Attendant 

Dry  Cleaner 

Laundry 

Hospital  Aide 

Hotel- Mote  IServ  ire 

Ind.  Ed. 

Home  Serviceman 

Plumber 

Electrician 

English 

Teleohone  Goerator 

Puhlir  Rpl;itinn<; 

Librarian 

Diplomat 

Np\Ay<;nrinPr  V\^r\c\rt^r 

^VAyi'tph hnarH  OnPratorQ 

OWI  %ViM  ULJCII  LJ  w^ClCILUlO 

Home  Ec. 

Social  Worker 

Family  Service 

Ind.  Ed. 

Lineman 

Sanitation  Engineer 

Civil  Servire 

Mprhanif* 

Math 

Postal  Clerk 

yjQ^  OLuLILJII  rAllCl  lUCll  1 1 

Social  Worker 

1  ihrarv  Ac^c^ic^t^nt 

Teacher 

FRI  Anpnt 

^En§t1sh 

Radio  Telephone 

Dispatcher 

Operator 

Home  Ec. 

Hostess 

Food  Service  nisnatrher 

Ind.  Ed, 

Mechanic 

Truck  Driver 

Sailor 

Engineer 

Math 

Dispatcher 

Computer  Programmer 

Merchants  Marine 

Science 

Aeronautical 

Pilot 

Engineer 

Navigator 
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Sample  2 


"articulation  of  activities  &  EXPERIENCES  THROUGH  7  &  8 


CAREER  AREA  ^      CAREER  ORIENTATION 


Agriculture  Business  & 
Horticufture 

Business  &  Office 
Education 


Communication 
Media 


Consumer  & 
Homemaking  Related 
Occupations 


Construction 


Environment 


Fme  Arts  & 
Humanities 


Health  Occupations 


Hospitahty  8< 
Recreation 

MuuufacturiFHj 


Marine  Sriencti 
Occupation!) 


Marketing  & 
Distrlbutiot^ 
Occupations 

PiMsor^al  Service 


Pupils  take  part  m  Ecology  Day  and  Career  Day:  they  view  films,  such  as  "Careers 
irt  Agriculture"  and  visit  a  nursery,  grow  flowers  and  vegetables  in  indoor  classroom. 

Students  take  typing,  one  minute  timed-writing  from  "Timed  Writings  about 
Careei4/'  Students  try  hands-on  experiences  on  business  machines,  typewriters, 
adding  machines,  cash  registers,  duplicators. 

The  students  develop  an  advertising  skit  which  may  be  recorded  on  the  portable  TV 
in  the  English  class.  The  student  designs  ^nd  makes  a  package  for  advertising  in  art 
class. 


The  students  attend  several  field  trips  to  food  industries,  department  stores,jand  a 
hospital.  Classroom  consultants  from  the  clothing  and  various  other  indus;#cs  will 
be  used.  Students  engage  in  practical  projects  involving  food  preparation,  sewing 
health,  and  social  services. 


The  student  makes  plans  and  constructs  a  model  of  a  home  including  landscaping. 
The  student,  as  a  member  of  the  class,  engages  in  the  development  and  construction 
of  a  tool  she'd  with  a  gable  roof  to  get  the  "feel"  of  hands-on  activities. 

\    Students  will  participate  in  two  EcpjMy  Days.  The  students  will  make  a  survey  of 


cQ^y 
;  cfl^o 


the  community  concerning  points  dPpollution  and  will  make  a  written  report  show- 
ing how  farming  has  altered  the  environment. 

Students  will  complete  at  least  one  project  in  silk  screening,  Batik  process,  and  clay 
modeling.  Each  student  will  sort  and  organize  a  group  of  objectives  according  to  con- 
constant  categories-gain  experience  In  organizing;  which  is  applicable  to  a  file  clerk. 
Each  student  will  participate  in  a  unit  "Mini  Theatrical  Production"  in  relation  to 
various  skills  required  of  the  craft. 

The  students  wilt  visit  the  Veterans  Hospital  where  they  will  observe  the  various  skills 
necessary  to  operate  a  hospital.  As  a  part  of  their  class  work,  they  will  have  the  op- 
portunity  to  talk  with  jg^^ersons  as  psychiatrists,  floor  sweepers,  technicians,  nurses] 
a'ldes,  specialists,  and  medical  librarians. 

The  students  will  select  at  least  one  or  more  re[)resentativ(!  occupations  at  Career  Day 
time  and  pursue  these  in  greater  depth. 

The  students  will  participate  in  two  production  projects  in  their  industrial  education 
class  and  will  visit  local  companies  manufacturing  various  products  and  he  concerned 
witli  the  design  of  such. 

Students  will  view  films  in  science  class  on  oceanography,  meteorology,  and  others. 
They  will  study  an  undersea  exploration  for  petroleum.  Tfiey  will  also  study  careers 
in  oceanography  using  a  salt  water  aquarium  as  the  focal  point,  including  visits  to 
manufacturers  of  specialized  underwater  equipment. 

The  students  will  design  and  produce  a  package  for  sale.  They  will  design  a  postei 
advertising  one  of  the  noon  movies.  They  will  take  a  field  tnp  to  a  warehousiiuj 
operation  and  discuss  with  workers  their  contribution  to  ttie  total  opei  iition. 

The  stu(ients  will  be  abl(^  to  talk  with  a  person  eiuiaqed  in  the  Peisonal  Service  aied 
and  gain  insight  into  this  area  of  work,  and  be  able  to  make  an  in-de()th  study  of 
this  areV  ^ 
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Sample  3 


USE  OF  EXISTING  FACILITIES 

Each  junior)  high  uses  the  laboratory  facilties,  as  shown  in  the  chart  below,  to  provide 
orientation  experiences  for  seventh  and  eighth  graders. 


INDUSTRIAL  ED. 

HOME  EC. 

SCIENCE 

OTHER 

Transportation 

Clothing  Con 

Chemistry  Lab.  (2) 

Art  Lab. 

Basic  Electricity 

struction  Lab. 

Earth  Science 

Music  Lab. 

General  Metals 

Lab. (2) 

Phys.  Ed.  Lab. 

Woods 

Biology  Lab. 

Math  Rooms 

Graphic  Arts 

Planetarium 

English  Rooms 

Photography 

Social  St.  Rooms 

Drafting 

Crafts 

FACILITIES  AVAILABLE  IN  COMPREHENSIVE  HIGH  SCH. 

Sample  4 


USE  OF  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 

A  comprehensive  file  has  been  compiled  in  the  career  centers  that  includes  information 
on  classroom  consultants,  field  trips  sites,  and  other  community  related  resources  for  scheduling 
student  career  experiences.  This  data  has  been  verified  through  student  and  teacher  evaluation. 

The  community  has  responded  well  to  the  need  of  the  Career  Program  exemplified  by  the 
use  of  forty  five  to  eighty  resource  people  during  Career  Days.  This  Day  gives  each  student  the 
opportunity  to  visit  with  five  different  practitioners  in  a  classroom  setting. 


Sample  5 


GUIDANCE  ACTIVITIES  ^ 

The  guidance  activities  for  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine  have  been  compiled  in  an  exten 
sive  syllabus.  The  activities  are  designed  to  be  used  as  working  models  that  cover  orientation, 
comprehensive  testing,  values,  and  decision  making,  world  of  work,  education  and  leisure  ac 
tivities. 

The  activities  in  the  syllabus  are  ifiiplemented  by  having  eacfi  of  the  major  subject  ureas 
give  up  three  days  each  of  their  classroom  time.  This  allows  the^guidance  counselors  to 
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Sample  5  -  Continued 


participate  in  twelve  hours  of  planned  guidance  activities.  Special  provisions  are  made  when 
more  time  is  needed. 

Many  hours  of  planning  have  gone  into.developing  a  Behavior  Modification  Program  and 
Survey  which  will  be  shared  with  all  junior  high  schools  in  the  Parma  School  District. 

~   ^  5 

Sample  6 


TIME  isCHEDULES 

Using  the  existing  facilities,  the  cafeer  team  within  pach  school  will  use  a  schedule  similar 
to  the  examf)le  shown  below  to  incorpiJrate  at  least  270  hours  per  student  for  career  orienta 
tion.,  ^ 

7  8GRADE  REPF^ESENTATI  Vt  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  SCHEDULE 


7TH  GR^DE 


(1 

(?) 

il) 

(4) 

(b) 

(6) 

(/) 

throLiqfi 

Mdth 

Social 

S(:iunc(? 

Inciiistrial  Arts 

Art 

Mtjsic 

F  r  uidy 

Studies 

Home  Economics 

8TH  GRADE 


Monddy 
through 
Fruitiy 


(  1) 

(?) 

(3) 

•  (4) 

(5) 

(6) 

{/) 

(8) 

Enyiish 

Mdtfi 

Socia^.«^^" 

Science 

Industrial  Arts 

Art 

Musk; 

Typiru] 

Studies 

Home  Economics 

Boys  iind  girls  togetlu't  . 


Sample  7 


j 

EXPLORATION 

Community  lnvolv(Mnenl  • 

I '.irtMil  '.ur  vey.  wen*  s<'nt  out  .iloru)  with  st uden t  '.ui  vey.  \n  e<rch  ninth  ()r «ide  ',tui len  1     I  he  mii  vey,  wi 'ic 
utili/(Ml  by  Iht)  ciueer  educcit  inn  pnxjr .in»  to  pt  uvide  students  wi tfi  op[)oi  t unity  to  intei  .ict  with  w(  )i  kri  s  in 
ruirntM  ous  c.if  t;er  s,  to  expose  them  to  lole  mod(ils,  .ind  to  [)rovide  loctilly  lelevdnl  i^(ir(»(M  infoi  m.it  u  )n    An  .td 
dition.tl  l)enef  It  f  i  oin  tfu'  sui  vry  was  .m  .icliv/r  list  ol  p.uents  inteiested  in  .ind  Mi[)poi  tivr  of  Ihr  {  .u  ci'i  pintji.tni 

Uii'  t  !firrrt  (  dui  .ition  Advism  y      id)  d  (  uhmsIcmI  of  mi'inhrt  s  In  un  husiness,  indu'.li  y,  .ind  the  <  i  m  tun  unity 
hi>  iliM  uss<*d  ,ind  pl.jnni'd  ptot^nnn  d»*v(!lupiin'n!  uf  slMlrijii".  h»  iru  i  iMse  the  <dfc«  I ive.ni       d  die  .  .ncci 


EKLC 


i ' "  'J 


\ 


Sample  7  —  Continued 

education  program.  Parent  and  cornniunity  involvement  will  l)e  expanded  to  even  a  greater  degree  with  the 
formation  of  a  total  career  committee  for  research,  development,  dissemination,  and  planning. 

The  PRIDE  evaluation  cofiimittee  for  each  component  also  included  members  of  the  community,  busi 
ness.  and  labor 

Other  comnujnity  tnvolvement  includes  a  Work  A  Teen  Program  and  reoperation  with  the  Ohio  Biireau 
of  Employment  Services,  that  provides  jol)  oofjor tumties  foi  tenth  (|rade  skjdents 

Program  Description 

r 

Each  student  f)drticipdtes  in  at  least  three  occuptUiondl  areas  tor  individual  oi  srTiall  grouf)  exploration 


from  the  followuKj 


home 


LL'tters  are  mailed  froir  the  career  office  to  each  hoff)e  request)ng  permission  for  the  student  to 
visit  the  work  site  of  d  parent,  relation,  or  friend. 

Students  interview  workers'drx^  <*dn  elect  to  visit  a  worker  ioi  one  half  day  ui  l)t?ttei. 
Students,  upon  r ecomn)enddtion  of  tfie  yuKiance  counselor ,  may  visit  voc^Uional  lal)oratOMes; 


INDUSTRIAL  ED 

fi  ansportat  ion 
Basic  Electr  icity 
General  Metals 
Woods 
Graph»c  Arts 
Photography 
Drafting 
Crafts 


HOME  EC 

Clothing  Con 
stH^Liction  L^b. 


SCIENCE 

Chemistry  Lali  {?) 
Eartfi  Science 

Lab. (2) 
Biology  L^ib. 
Planetarium 


OTHER 

Art  Lai). 
Music  L*jIj. 
Phys.  Ed.  Lab. 
Math  RoorrW 
English  Rooms 
Social  St.  Rooms 


Teachiirs  anci  (Ji  students  initiate  visitations  t)ase()  in)on  recogni/eci  inten?st  demonstrated  by  ttie 
student  to  himself  oi  tfie  t4*achei  . 


Cofnmunity  Experiences 


not 
Hor 


Student's  can  t)e  involveti  in  a  variL'ty  of  community  ext)ei  lences  related  lo  tlieii  inteiests  inclniling,  l)ut 

j  to,  the  followini)    Work  A  Teen  Procjrani,  (Zandy  Slri()ers,  Iht?  (Joldcn  Aije  ('ent^r,  \\u}  C^uicet 
\  lunioi  AchievenuMit,  and  the  [^oy  Scout  E  xf)lor  t?r s  Pr am 

Ht'low  aie  examples  of  rofninunity  experuMice  a(  Iivities 


CAfU  [  H  AfU  A 

A()i  I  Husiru'ss  (K^ 
Natui.il  Resoun  »• , 

business  .S^  Ottuf 
I  du<  ation 


Coninuimcat ion  Hu 
Media 


ii  MTiI  rut  (loo 


I  YIMCAl  CAR!  f  H  f  XPLCMm  I  ION  COMMUNI  I  Y  AC  IIVII  Y 

A  student  will  visit  a  gieenhuuse  to  gain  intoimation  tlujt  will  entil)le  firm 
to  (|iow  plants  from  <i  (  tittiru)  usiiuj  comnuM  >  i.U  mi'lhods 

A  student  will  volunttMM  lo  wor  k  in  I  In.'  of  f  km?  of  "  I  h<?  Ldu(  atoi  "  (letiied 
teachiM  I ivHU)  (:om[)i(?x )  toi  twtMUyhouis    He  will  visit  lo( m       ,ipesses  and 
<i<  ttiatly  get  haruis  on  ex[)er  it?n(  es  • 

A  student  will  study  to  ()ass  tus  novict?  r  ad lo  license  using  school  e(Uiipmer>t 
He  will  visit  mull  I  rnt.'dia  ceniei  s  at  the  central  ofjic.c?  and  visit  television  «ind 
br  oadcastHu}  studios  at  Nonnandy  HK|b  S'chool  and  WUAH  and  W^'iUM 

A  studtint  will  bii  a  mtfrnlier  <d  a  (  hiss  that  coiibtim  f.  a  uliiily  sbrd  in  shop 
<  lass    He  wdl  viaif  lo(  .il  "on  Mt<'  "  liome  <:omnH'f(  lal.  and  industrial  silrs 


3bb 


Sample  7  -  Continued 


Environment 


Fine  Arts  & 
Humanities 


Health 
Occupations 

Hospitality  & 
Recreation 

Manufacturing 


Marine  Science 
Occupations 

Marketing  &  Distri 
bution  Occupations 


Persondl  Services 

Public  Service 
Transportatior 

Guidance  Services 


A  student  will  operate  the  school  weather  station  for  a  three  week  period;  testing 
^ir  for  pollution.  He  will  visit  a  local  water  plant  and  Park  system. 

A  studl^i  will  design  and  apply  a  pattern  to  cloth  using  the  Batik  method.  This 
material  will  be  used  to  make  scarves  and  dresses   He  will  visit  local  artists  at  work, 
commercial  artists,  and  the  Museum  of  Art, 

A  student  will  volunteer  his  services  to  a  home  for  the  aged    He  will  visit  nursing 
homes,  hospitals,  and  day  care  centers 

A  student  will  volunteer  his  services  to  YMC.A,  YWCA,  ana  visit  parks,  recreation 
centers,  and  retired  teacher's  centers. 

A  student  will  be  a  member  of  a  learn  that  manufactures  award  fvibbons  for  the  in 
tramuraj  program  at  school.  He  will  visit  production  work  center,  local  small  and 
large  diversified  manufacturing  plants. 

A  student  will  develop  a  project  that  involves  distillation  of  sea  water  for  irrigation. 
He  will  visit  marine  suppliers  and  the  local  aquarium, 

A  student  will  take  part  in  a  Junior  Achievement  program    (SaiTie  45  programs  are 
available  for  hands-on  experience.^  He  will  hear  a  speaker  from  Marketing  Research 
tirm . 

A  student  will  become  a  salesman  for  various  locul  cfuir  ity  [)roj(;(:ts    H(»  will  visit 
private  local  enterprises.  ^ 

-  -.Tudent  will  be  a  part  of  a  project  to  help  beauttfy  the  school 

A  si.ident  will  study  local  transportation  problems    He  will  plan  a  crosstown  bus 
sine  me  and  schedule,  visit  a  local  RTA  barn,  visit  local  trucking  firms,  and  talk 
T'  ^irtvers  and  workers  in  each  area 


The  goal  of  guidance  is  to  assist  students  to  particip.^ti   ncu)  figfuliy  in  their  own  career  development  anci 
to  assume  responsibfiity  for  their  personal  choice  of  direr'  on.  Eiyf  Toen  sessions  and  procedures  for  achievement 
have  been  organized.  Each  session  includes  recommended,  a%  weM     alternative,  activities  and  original  copies  of 
teacher  references,  student  unipacs,  and  other  stu(ient  Mdtenals.  «, 

This  Career  Exploration  Course  is  divided  into  ti     units    The    itroduction,  St;lf  AssessrruMit,  decision 
Making,  Career  Investigation,  and  Educational  ]^ann!n..    The  sequenridl  arrangement  of  the  Introduction,  Selt 
Assessment,  and  Decision  Making  lends  itself  to^terge  (jr  >up  present.'Tuni,  whereas, /the  Cjreet  Investigation  and 
Educational  Planning  are  designed  for  individual  or  sm.j  i  group  a*  t  vHies 


Documentation 


ic^a 


Exploration  experiences  afe  documented  l)y  morttf:  .  tr  .  fn?r  reports.  HMchei  r(u|uesl  tofins,  t(M(  hei  ev<ilu 
ation  forms,  and  iTietiia  sj)eciatists  re|)ort5.  I  ife  Planmnti  %.m»m luive  been  (l(?si(jrHMl  to  he  ustnl  .it  the  luiiiof  hujfi 
level  in  conjunction  with  guidance 


Time  Schedules 


According  to  estai)lish«d  [)olu:y,  the  hirijest  sirujle  l>l<)(-k  of  nine  will  In;  dr.ti  ibutcd  .itrMMi'j 
disciplines  as  ilevelope<l  in  pUinning  and  wr  itincj  sessi<)r)s 


AminimurTiof  10  hours  will  be  scheduled  toi  regiiUii  .ind  sfHfci.il  test iikj  [)n)gi  .mis  inch idintj  thr 
OVIS.  CiATB,  and  others. 

A  srT)iillet  block  of  time  will  b*»  set  iiside  liit  or  irnttition  <ii)d  lovicw  \n  ogr  .mr.  with  stuth'nts 
Sufnmary  of  Hours    Class  rotated  houis  Megular  .ind  sprci-il  tj-stiiu)    10,  .ind  OiuMJt.ition  .uid 

review    10,  Total  Hours  ^00 
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SUMMER  WORK  OBSERVAtlON  PRO0RAM 
HELPS  JUNIORJ^IGH  STUDENTS ! 


Dudy  Rae  kuhlman 

Career  Education  Project  '  '       .    '  ' 

State  Fair  Community  College  ^ 

Circumstances  ^ 

.  . 

State  Fair  Community  College  is  cooperating  With  the  ten  school  districts  listed  below  in  a 
careef  education  project.  As  part  of  the  original  federally  funded  project,  a  Summer  Work  Observa 
tion^f^ram  was  developed  to  provide  exploration  and  observation  opportunities  to  jgnior  high 
schootrtudents.  This  comprehensive  program  attempts  to  make  the  students  aware  of  career's  of 
all  typ«s"^griJkjped  in.the  fifteen  clusters  §tef\nM  by  the  U,S.^  Office  of  Education)  through  thrfee 
major  activities:  field  trips,  guest  speakers,  and  thTe  Summer  Work  Observation -Program. 

Objectives  \ 

.The  program,  is  designed  to  allow  students  to  experience  work  con^Jltions  in  u^.fd  three  occu- 
pational areas  which  they  select  theimselves.  The  work/the  observation  alhd  the  ex'plorwiqn  are  all 
guidance  activities  directed  'at  providing  students  with  the  ability  to  make  informed  career  choices, 
tO'<levelop  positive  attitudes  tovyard  work  and  fellow  workers,  and  to  understand  the  relationship 
,  between  education  and  work.  •  :  . 


Linkages/Participants 

I  '  "  ... 

Ten  junior  high  schools  from  the  followin^distnctsi 

In  Saline  County:    Marshall  Public  Schools  (deleted  in  1977) 
'  .  -  ^-  •  ' 

In  Pettis  County:  '  ^Sedalia  School  District  No.^OO 
LaMonte  MV  ^ 
Smithton  R-VI 
'   .  Green  Ridge  R-VI  1 1 

^  ,  Hughesville  R-V 

^        *        Sacred  Heart  (a  parochial  scrtbol  system) 

In  Benton  County:^  Ch\e  Camp^R-l  ^ 
Lincoln  R-ll 
Warsaw  R-IX 

in  Cooper  County:  'otterville  School  District  (added  in  1y77). 


The  fallowing  bu si nes^  andtjndividuals: 
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B  &    taun  Shop 
Sedalia Police  Department 
S^dalia  Drug 
'BothWell  Hospital 
VSchool  of  Beauty 
1  Air  Force  Recruiter 
,  Army  Recruiter  * 
jjfSlavy  Rec#H 
.  Marine  Re( 
^^GVei 
Rehmer  DaJ 
forjd  "Tractor 
>tefc^  Running  Quarter  Horses 

\ifefri!:S  Amoco  Service  Station 
;  tUnr>:'5  Garden  Center 
S^atj^  Rite  Department 
ftOtVyafd  Construction 
^S^l^ia  Post  pf  f  ice 
Aussetl  Br 051;'  Clothing 
^^i0$  fa\r^  Riafnil  Academy 


/^Burtt's  Phamnacy  r 
Se^ia  Computer  Service 
Yeager's  Cycle  Sales  &  Service 
Bill  Greer  -Mptors 
THe  Sedalia  Democrat 
Momakers  Furniture  Co. 

^sbonls  Dive  Shop  t 
Hamiri,  Barnett,  Crawford, 
Barnes  &  Ffitz  Law  Firm 
Beverly's  House  of  Fine  Foods 
KMOSTV 

Third  National  Bank 


Don's  Welding^,  - 
Quality  Body^lS)|p 
ouse 
Marina 

Cordry,  Jockey 
Regional  Library 
Sammons  &  Bufler  Architects 
Archias  Green  House 
assic  Studio 
*'KSIS  Racjio  Station 
J  &  D  Quarter  Horses 
Sho-Me  Stables  *  * 

Bob  Johnson  TV  &  Appliances 
The  Craft  Shop 
Consumers  Market  East 
Farmers  Insurance 
Melita  Day  Care  Center 
Routszong  Aviation 
J<DRO  Radio  Station 
/Sedalia  School  of  Hairdressing 
f  Bear  Industries 
Carpenters  Local  No.  1792 
Sedalia  Divers  Incori^orated 
McDonald's 
Quality  Body  Shop 
Sh+rley  Wagner  Accounting  Co. 
Tem^e-Callison 
Medallion  Electric 
Cal lis  Stables  ' 

Sedalia  Academy  of  Gymnastics  and  Dance 
Town  &  Country  Shoes 
Fashion  Designs 

Virginia  Flower  Child  Development  Center 


Marshall  Area 


McGinnis-Fieth  Interior  Design 
V Hansen  Art  Studio 
Ault's  Skelly . 
piarrges 

Lee  Photography  ^  

Courts  Lawn  &  Garden 
Essers  Jeselry 
Gables 

Harris  &  Reid' 
Home  Lumber 
House  of  Flowers 
KMMO-KMFL 
Kings  Court 


Marshall  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Marshall  Police  Department 

Marshall  Floral  Company 

McClure-  Law  Office 

Rose  &  Buckner 

Russell  Bros. 

Vogue  Styles 

Western  Auto  , 

Yost  Chevrolet 

Keeharts  . 

Clay  Mead  Furniture 

Marshall  City  Offices 
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Hughesville  Area 


LaMonte  Area 


Martin  Lumber  - 

HJghesville  Locker  j,; 
Y  &  O  Phosphate  I  . 

Knob  Noster  Area  - 

Missouri  Conservation  Dept.,  CJiarles  Jbrdon 
Whiteman  AFB,  351  SMU  " 

War$sff/v  Area 

Behtqn  Co.  She>iff's  Dept. 
Stan's  TV 
Warsaw  Vet  Clinic 
Reinhart  Fajen 

Cple  Camp  Area 

Viebrock's  Welding 
Cash  U.S.  Super  ^  , 

Luetjen  Body  Shop 
MF>?^  Elevator 
<  DeLij^e  Cafe 
Williams  Press  > 
Citizens  &  Fapmers  Bank 


Lincoln  Area 
MP  A  IrmiSment 

Kansa^ity  Area 

Richafds-Gebaur  AFB,  442  TAW 
Chiefs  Football  Stadium 
Patricia  Stevens  Model  Agency 
American  Truckers,  LTD. 

Educational  Institutions 

Marshall  Public  Schools,  Marshall 
Central  Missouri ^tate  University, 

Warrensburg  ' 
Missouri  ViiHey  College,  Marshall 
Sedalia  No.  200  School  District 


Binghams  Super  Saver 
Arrow  Rock  Area 
Lyceum  Theatre 


Brady  Law  Firm 
Warsaw  Sewing  Center 
tfcanton  County  Enterprise 


Otten  Truck  Line 
Eckhoff  Clothing 
^Stelling  Law  Firm 
Phylis's  Beauty  Shop 
C-B  Shop 
W-K  Garage 

Dr.  O.U.  Riemenschnltter. 


MFA  Grocery 
Farmers  Bank 


Royals  Baseball  Stadium 
TWA  Breech  Academy,  Oakland  Park,  KS/ 
Elite  Gymnastic  Club 
Jay  Truck  Driving  School 


Smithton  High  School,  Smithton 
State  Fair  Community  College,  Sedalia 
UniJ^ersity  of  Missouri-Columbia 
Archaeology  Research  Center,  Miami 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
College  of  Education 
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Process 


Four  groups  surveyed  area  businesses  and  filed  information  cards  to  obtain  observation  sites: 

1.  the  students  in  a  graduate  class,  "Topics  in  Career  Education/'  taught  by  Dr.  James  Navara 
at  S^^te  Fair  Community  College  through  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia.    .  ' 

2.  staff  from  the  participating  junior  high  schools  who  attended  career  education  workshops. 

3.  tbree  full-time  Summer,  Work  Observation  Program  coordinators. 


4.     and  members  of  local'civic  and  business  organizations  including  the  Kiwanis,  Lions,  and 
Optimist  Clubs  and  the  American  Business  Women's  Association,  who  were  contacted  and 
informed  of  the  program  by  the  Career  Education  Staff. 

The  program  purchased  liability  insurance  through  State  Fair  Community  College, fpr  all  partici- 
pating businesses  and  students. 


Outcomes 


)rlri  eigh^'of  ^he  ft^rtiop^ng  r^^^  ^ 


In  the  summer  of  1974  more  than  125  ninth  grade  students  fro 
schools  observed  cafeer  areas  in  which  the^  had  expressed  interest. 

,  In  the  summer  of  1975,  more  than  2,p0p  eighth  and  ninth  grade^situdents  wi^^^^ 
opportunity  to  select  three  areas  of  care^  interest  and  to  view  an  average  gf  2.25  worl^  sites 
were  over  550  actual  observations  in  1975.  ^  ^ 

Through  state  and  local  support  the  program  was  provided  fgr  sll^^^s'in  the  summer  i^^^.  . 
Otterville  School  bistrict  was  added  in  1977yMpre  than  550  jwifh  grSde  9ffj^ts  were  provided  «}i 
opportunity  to  select  three  areas  of  career  imerogt  and  given  the  charred  ft)  participatejn  an^avferagfe^ 
of  2.6  observations.  There  were  over  330  Mtuafobservations  in  19^7^  .  . 

Samples— see  following  page$. 


CAREER 

LINKAGES 

SERVICES 

EMPHASIS 

PROVIDED 

Agriculture  9t  Natural  > 

Business  & 

Advisory  & 

Resources 

Industry 

Consulting 

Business  &  Office 

Community 

Career 

Communications 

Groups 

Guidance/ 

Media  ,' 

Gp^iirnment 

Counseling 

Consumer  &  ' 

Agepc'ies 

Curriculum 

Homemakirig  ■ 

Sec*Ttiarv 

Enrichment 

Construction 
Environmeniral'  ' 

Question 

Employment 

Pqltsecdndary 

Information 

Control 

Education 

Program 

Fine  Arts  &/  > 

Planning 

Humanities 

Speakers 

Health  '  j 

Hospitality,' & 

Recreation 

Manufacturing 

Marine  Sciences 

Marketinq  & 

Distribuliorr 

Personal  Services 

Public  Service 

Transportation 

1 

FIELD 

EXPERIENCES 


Field  Trips 
Exploration 
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Sample  1 


COMMUNITY  RESOUftCeSi 


During^the  spring  months  of  1975,  several  area  organi2ation$.!^rtfij^e'^^^^  and  arrange- 


ments  were  malte  for  the  ExploratLon/Observation  Specialist  to  i|b»id  one  of  their  meeting? 
and  present  a  program  on  the  Summer  Work  Observation  Program.  Yhe  objectives  here  w^re  ^ 
to  promote  continued  community  support  for  the  project  through  ihlformation  and  to  contact 
further  community  resource  persons.  Each  individual  that  attended  received  a  brochure  explain- 
ing the  program  and  received  contact  information  for  later  replies.  Numerous  additions  to  the 
resource  file  were  gained  through  these  programs.  The  organizations  attended  included  local 
American  Business  Women's  Associations,  Optimist  Clubs,  Lions  Clubs  and  Kiwanis, 

The  following  questions  were  asked  of  community  resource  individuals  and  filed  according 
to  the  USOE  fifteen  cluster  arrangement. 


COMMUNITY  RESOURCE  SURVEY 

Business 

Telephone 

Address 

Contact 

Title 

Guest  Speaker?    Yes  * 

^^0  Grades 

Field  Trip?      Yes  ^ 

No;  Grades 

J^^WGroupeize 

Observation  Station?  Yes 

No  ^ 

^  Career  Cluster(s) 

SurveyeflLby 

^  Date 

.     -HO--                     ,             ,.              •  ' 

Office  of  Education  Fifteen  Cluster  Afvngement: 
M^kp^ip 


tipns 

nd  Distribution  Occupations 
,^    hsumer  afid  HomelViaking  Occupations 
Marine  iSfcfenoifecqupations 
Tlansporta'tlenlJccupatlons  ^ 
Agribusiness  and  Natural  Resources  Occi/pations 
Construction  Occu^tions 
Manufacturing  Occupations  ^ 

AA/hen  a  followAi^s^made  and  a  student  is  placed,  a  lette 
role  in  Jfjg^ogram.  See  Sample  2.  


'  Public  Service  Occupations 
Health  Occupations 
Fine  Arts  and  Humanities  Occupations 
Environmental  Occupations 
Communication  and  Media  Occupati^rfns 
/Hospitality  and  Recreation Occupafiohs 
/  Personal  Service  OccufSations 


rsent  to  the  resource  individual  explaining  their 

\ 


</-■ 


SamiSle  2 


SUGGESTED  GUIDELINES  FOR  RESOURCE  PERSONS 

The  State  Fair  Career  Education  Project  appreciates  your  cooperation  and  interest  in  the  youth  of  this' 
community   Only  with  the  help.of  commun,ity  businesses  will  this  project  be  a  worthwhile  experience  for 
students.  We  would  remind  you  that  the  State  Fair  Community  College  has  purchased  liability  insurance  to 
cover  these  students  while  they  are  on  the  job. 

If  at  any  time,  you  have  questions  or  problems  concerning  one  of  our  participants,  feel  free  to  call  SFCC 
at  826-7100,  extension  48.-  We  are  ready  to  assist  you. 

We  request  that  before  the  work  observation  period  is  over,  you  answer  the  following  questions  for  the 
student.  This  need  not  be  a  lecture;  often  conversation  is  more  lasting. 

1 .  The  job  description  f<J  this  occupation. 

2.  For  a  person  to  be  better  prepared  for  entry  in  this  job,  what  could  or  should  h^  or  she  study  in 
school?  Is  any  special  training  required? 

3.  Aptitudes  and  abilities  needed  for  employment. 

4  •>>tThe  physical  requirements  that  are  necessary  for  job  entry. 

r   •  #  ^ 

5,  Desirable  personality  characteristics, 

is.  The  beginning  pay  in  this  occupation. 

7.  The  employee's  benefits  in  this  occupation. 

8.  Opportunities  for  advancement. 

9.  The  erSployment  outlook  for  this  occupation.    .  ,  v 

10.    Geographical  distribution  for  this  occupation.  - 

f 

■  11.  -Xhenumber  of  different  kinds^-pfjobs  in  tf>is  business  OT  industry,  \A^t  are  the  related 

^  ^  occupations? 

12.     How  application  is  made  for  this  occupation.  ^ 

■  •      '  /        -      ■■  ■ 

While  working  in  a  business  environment,  it  \%  necessary  th^t  all  federahregulations  concerning  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  be  complied  Th^  following  articleclarif ie&  ^^j^rolfe  of  the  student  as  a  participant  jn  the 

^  Summer  Work  Observation  P/o^m:,  =»      -  \    /  ^ 

^  ^     EXEMPfi^*fiOM  THE  FEDERAL  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARD^  ACT 

The  following  i^cppied  from  a  bulletin  published  by  the  l/.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  Washington,  1^,  concerning  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  • 

TRAINEES'  ^ 
The  Supreme  Cdurt  hasJj.eld  that  the  word$  "suffer  or  permit  to  work,"  as  used  m  the  Act  to 
define  "employ,"  d^pw  make  all  persons  employees  who,  without  any  express  or  imjplied  com- 
pensation agreement,  may  work  for  their  own  advantage  on  the  premises  of  another.  Whether 
trainees  or  students  are  employees  of  an  employer  under  the  Act  will  depend  upon      of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  their  Activities  on  the  premises  of  the  employer.  If  a//  six  of  the 
following  criteria  apply,  the  trainee^ or  students  are  not  employees  within  the  meanmg  of  the 
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SiHTiRlii  2  -  Continued 

(1 )     the  training,  even  though  it  Includes  actual  operation  of  the  facilities  of  the  employer,  is 
similar  to  that  which  would  be  given  in  a  votational  school; 


(2)  tne  training  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  grainees  or  students; 

r 

(3)  the  tra]nees,or  students  do  not  displace  regular  employees,  but  work  under  their  close 
observation; 

4 

(4)  the  employer  that  provides  tll#  training  derives  no  immediate  advantage  from  the  aciivities 
of  the  trainees  or  students,  and  on  occasion  his  operations  may  actually  be  impeded;  * 

(5)  the  trainees  or  students  are  not  necessarily  tntitled  to  a  job  at  the  conclusion  of  the  training 
.     period;  and 

(6)  the  erhployer  and  the  trainees  or  students  understand  that  the  trair).ees  or  studen^  are  not 
entitled  to  wages  for  the  time  spent  in  training. 

The  State  Fair  Community  College  Work  Observation  Program  appears  to  comply  fully  with  the  above 
provisions. 

Exploration^bservation  Specialist 
State  Fair  ^Community  College 


Sample3 


^  CONTACT PROCHDURE 


In  making  contact  with  prospective  observation  site  persons,  the  Summer  Work  Observation  Coordinator 
should: 

^  ^        1.      Introduce  the  concept  of  Career'Education.        ^  ^• 

/•  Introduce  the  SummerxWork  Observation  Program  to,th#gtnpJoyer,  indicating  the  purpose  of  the 
'  yi  ^program.  #  '       .  .  , 

3.  Explain^i^  responsibilities  of  the  supervisor. 

4.  Explain  the  responsibilities  of  the  students.  * 

5.  '  Evaluate  the  facilities  availa^e  in  terms  of  appropriate  exploration  opportunities. 

6.  Discover  whethi^r  all  appropriate  aspects  of  the  job  will  be  sampled  rather  than  merely  those 
activities  which  are  routine.  r  ^ 

7.  Explain  the  liability  insurance  coverage. 
A  list  of  s,tudent  and  resoufce  person  responsibilities  follows. 
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Sample  4 


STUDENT'S  RESPONSIBILITIES 

1.  Students  are  required  to  provide  their  own  transportation  to  and  from  the  site. 

2.  Student!  are  to  arrive  on  time  and  follow  the  regular  hours  of  that  occupation. 

3.  Students  are  expected  to  return  all  correspondence  concerning  their  participation  in 
the  project. 


Sample  5 


SUPERVISING  RESOURCE  PERSON'S  RESPONSIBILITIES 

1 .  Resource  persons  are  expected  to  give  stadents  a  broad  introduction/orientation  to 
their  occu^atibp.  „  jfi 

2.  Resource  petsons  are  expected  to  report  any  problems  with  students  durmg  their 
observation./^ 

 ^  ■ — '  nrrz  


1. 


Sample  6 


COORDINATING  CONTACTS, 


GroMP  the  visitations  by  geographical  areas  to  ^  time  when  possible. 


2.  Keep  a  record  of  coordination  visits.  sffeS.  participants,  and  persons  instrumental  in  the 
student's  observation.  ^ 

3.  Observe  the  students  at  the  exploration  site.  .  .      ,  -  3;^  ' 

''a.     Let  the  employer  feel  that  he  is  making  a  significant  contribution  xd  tbe  education 

of  thes^KVtudents.     ^  ^  ^ 


A  -     ■    •  ■ 
ct)'0RBiN(frr6RS  Y;;^j»% 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  project  covers  such  a  lar^e-^?iflVaphical  area  and  that  the  explora- 
tion/observation  opportunities  araoffejed  to  eighth  and  ninth  ^rade  students  (a  total  of  2,176 
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Sample  7  -  Continued  [ 

students)  from  ten  school  districts,  th  ree  full-time  summer  coordinators  were  hired.  The  area 
was  divided  according  to  location  and  population  into  the  following  areas. 

One  full-time  summer  coordinator  from  Warsaw  to  coordinate: 

A.  Warsaw  181 

B.  Lincoln  '  85 

C.  Cole  Camp  .  /106 

D.  Green  Ridge     '  ^ 

435  students  (appro^cimately) 
One  full-time  summer  coordinator  from  Marshall  to  coordinate: 

A.  Marshall  '    426  * 

B.  Hughesville  75 

C.  La  Monte  65 

||566  students  (approximately)  g 

One  full-time  coordinator  hired  in  Sedalia  tp  help  coordinate:  (This  person  would  work 
with  full-time  Exploration/Observation  Specialist,  Judy  Kuhlman.)  0, 

A.     Sedalia  No.  200  '  936 
^  B.     Sacred  Heart  v  61  ' 

mC.     Smithton  ,  ,    99  .  |  9^ 

1096  students  (approximately)  ' 

In  addition  to  this^  a  part-time  secretary  to  hfelp  with  mailing  information  and  student 
tabulation  that  is  necess^>ry  was  hired. 

Qualifications  and  considerations  for  Summer  Work  Observation  Coordinators  that  were 
hired  included: 


^  1.     Educational  training 

2.  Educational  experience 

3.  Community  resource  contacts 

)n  the  foSowir^ 

the  coordinators  in  keeping  records  and  information  during  the  summer 


Each  coordinator  will  keep  a  visitation  log  as  seen  on  the  foRowin^  page.  This  will  aid 
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Samples 
VISITATION  SCHEDULE 


Staff  Member 


DATE 


BUSINESS  0^ 
INDUSTRY 


MILEAGE 


it-' 


CONTACT 
PERSON 


INFORMATION  GATHEf^ED  AND/ 
OR  STUDENTS  VISITgT)  f 


ERIC 


Sample  9 


PROCEDURES 

Student  Survey  ^  —---^  ^ 

Contacts  were  made  with  all  ten  area  schools  to  arrange  for  time  to  sur)^y  all  eighth  and 
nmth  grade  students.  Scheduling  was  completed  in  March  to  survey  the  students  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  April.  The  eight  smaller  schools  were  handled  by  survefcig  each  class 
separately,  working  for  a  class  size  of  not  over  50  and  preferably  30  students\er  sessiqn.  The 
two  larger  schools  were  surveyed  through  a  regular  class  that  met  all  day  and  ir^ded  alL 
students  in  that  grade.  < 

The  students  were  given  a  fifty  minute  orientation  to  the  project  including  example 
how  field  trips,  group  observation,  and  individual  site  observations  are  handled 

/ 

A  ^i'nn  on  career  education  entitled  'The  World  of  Work"  that  provides  information  on 
various  occupatipn^  clusters  and  their  divisions  was  viewed  and  an  explanation  of  the  students' 
responsibilitt^T concerning  transportation  and  returning  information  cards  was  given.  At  this 
time,  each  student  received  a  brochure  explaining  the  Summer  Work  Ob^vation  Program  and 
their  responsibilities.  They  were  asked  to  relay  this  information  to  their  parents.  While  being 
briefed  on  the  program,  the  students  were  asked  to  fill  out  Student  Interest  Survey  cards. 
These  covered  basic  information  about  the  student  for  contact  purposes  during  the  summer 
^md:a  ranked  listing  of  the  student's  exploration  career  choices.  (See  Sample  10  ) 


J^mple  10 


SUMMER  WORK  O^ERVAT 


Name  

JFirst) 
Home  Address 


INTEREST  FORM 

\ 


SUMiyiER  WORICOBSERV)^.TION  INTEREST  FORM 

School 


fStreet  or  Box) 

Name  of  Parent  or  Guardian   

Telephone  Number 


(City) 


'  Code) 


Do  you  plan  on  having  a  summer  job  this  year? 

If  you  know  the  place,  please  list  the  name  and  address. 


Principal_ 
Yes 


No 
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Sample  10  -  Continued 


In  ordar  of  preference,  lilt  below  those  jobs  you  woui 


|fLW*^^to  visit. 


■  \ 

> 

Alf^  thiBe  cards  alphabetized, and  separated  by  gfade  level,  were  placed  in  portable  files 
accordingirtt  th^e  gelaphic  areas.  Therefore,  a  coordinator  rias  constant  mformat.on 
available  on  the  students  i\the  sclpols  they  are  working  with. 

Along  with  t-he  portable  files,  a  notebook  was  used  to  develop  a  cYoss  section  of  each 
oeoaraXara  ea   A  composite  was  made  to  show  the  area  of  interest  according  to  the  USOE 
JifSrclusterarranVment.  The  first,  second,  and  third  choices  were  color-coded  under  each 
lludenttnrme  andThone  number.  These  give  each  coordinator  a  quick  idea  of  strong  areas  of 
interest  where  numerous  sites  will  be  needed. 

They  are  also  utilized  as  a  log  where  the  coordinators  keep  track  of  which  students  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  attend  observations. 


Sample  11 


STUDENT  PLACEMENT 


As  an  observation  site  is  developed,  the  coordinator  instructs  the  secretary  to  pull  the 
card  or  card°  of  the  students  interested  in  that  career  exploration.  The  secretary  then  sends 
a  form  ietler'  to  the  student  with  the  blank^illed  in  appropriately  for  that  observation. 
Mailing  is  done  at  least  one  week  prior  to  aBpbservation. 

'        If  this  is  a  group  observation  on  the  sit't  the  college,  or  a  fi^d  trip  where  more  than 
.  one  pLrson  ILm'  a  particular  school  will  be  attending,  a  list  of  the  ^t^r  students  being, 
notified  is  added  arthe  bottom  of  the  form. 


Sample  1 2  is  a  copy  of  the  form  let#  sent. 


Sample  12  ^/^^ 


FORM  LETTER  TO  PARENTS 
AND  STUDENTS  REGARDING  OBSERVATION 

State  Fair  Community  College  , 
Sedalia,  Missouri  65301 

%  ^  *        Summer  1975 

Dear  Parents  and  StudentiT 

At  thJjjPose  of  the  school  year,  you  were  given^formation  concerning  the  wqrk  obser^ 
vation  component  of  the  Career  Education  Project  at  State  Fair  Community  College,  As  part 
of  the  junior  high  component,  we  will  be  using  job  observations  and  field  trips  to  involve 
students  in  expej^iences  with  their  tentative  career  choices. 

On  your  stdtfent  intent  form,  you  indicated  an  interest  in'being  a/an   ^ 


We  have  a  program  ready  for  you.  On  ^-  ,  we  h^ve  an  observation  for^ 

you  at  :  i-  Vou  will  be  expected  to  provide  your  ovyn 

transpprtation  \o  this  site  and  follow  the  hours  as  indicated  by  your  supervisor.  The  number 
of  daVs  involved  is  indicated  above.  As  you  wore  informed  during  the  orientation,  you  will  not 
receive  any  form  of  payment  for  your  participation. 

'  We  have  purchased  liabilityJnsuranqp^jjO  cover  participai)ts  while  they  are  on  the  site 
observing. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  card  for  your  convenience.  Please  veriiy  whether  you  will  be 
able  to  participate  in  this  area  and  return  it  to  us  as  soon  as  possible'. 

""We  are  working  toward  involving  as  many  studgnts  as  possible  in  three  hands  on  expe- 
riences. Your  cooperatjoYi  in  this  project  is  genuinely  appreciated. 

Peel  free  to  call  us  if  you  have  any  questions  at  826-7100,  extension  48.^  " 

'  ^  Sincerely,^ 


Judy  Rae  Kuhlman  . 
/  Exploration/Observation 
^*  '         ^  Specialist 


ma 

Enclosure 


Enclosed  in  each  letter  is  a  card  for  the  students  to  return  indicating  whether  they  plaato      ^^  ""^ 
attend  the  observation.  This  information  is  used  to  reach  a  total  number  for  bus  arrangements,  '^"^^ 
room  size,  eating  faffltties,  et§.  V 
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Sample  12  -  Continued 

A  sample  of  the  card  follows.  You  will  nole  it  is  self  addressed  on  the  front  and  [)ostage 
is  paid.  . 


Back  of,  \ 


Card 


Front  of 
Card 


1.  Yes,  I  will  be  able  ie  attend  the  oHervation. 


2.  No,  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  observation. 


3,  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  this  observation  but  would  like  to 
be  retcfiedUlatl.   r 

i4.  Other  comments 


Name 


Observation 


First  Class  v," 
Permit  No.  289 
Sedalia.  MO.  65301 


,  .     BUSINESS  REPLYMAIL 
No  Postage  Stamp  Necessary  If  Mailed  in  the  United  States 


^  Postage  Will  Be  Paid  By  - 

State  Fair  Community  College 
1900  Oarendon  Road 
Sedalia,  MO  65301 

Attention:  Judy  Kuhlman 
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Sample  13 


7^ 


FOLLOW  UP/PROCEDURES-STUDENT  EVALUATION 


As  the  aoordinators  visit/Vach  site  tochecK  on  the  students'  progress,  the  participant  is  given  a  follow- 
up  card.  The  card  is  self -addressed  and  postage  paid  so  a  student  may  mail  in  the  reply  if  there  is  not  time 
available  to  fill  it  out  while  the  coordinator  is  visiting.  A  reQord  will  be  kept  by  each  coordinator  of  their 
placements  and  returned  follow-up  cards.  If  the  initiaJ  card  is  not  returned,  a, second  card  will  be  sent  ex- 
plaining the  need  for  receiving  this  information.  If  a  response  is  not  received,  a. telephone  call  will  be  made 
to  complete  the  card.  This  procedure  eliminates  a  follow-up  in  each  school  in  September  to  compile  data. 
From  this  information,  a  chart  is  compiled  indicating  how  many^udents  were  contracted,  participated,  and 
changed  some  type  of  further  plans  after  this  experience. 

A  sample  card  used  for  an  in-^hool  survey  of  the  eight  school's  ninth  graders  that  were  involved  in 
the  project  last  year  follows. 


Back 
of 

Card 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


GRADE 


OBSERVATION  SITE 


OCCUPATrON  YOU  OBSERVED  _ 

How  many  day^  did  you  attend? 

1  '  2  '  3  4 


Did  you  learn  anything  new  from  this  experience?  Yes 


No 


Did  youii^xperience  with  this  occupation  change  your  opinion  of  whether  you  would 
like  to  do  this  wdrk?       'Yes    No  :  


Was  this  your  1st 


2nd 


or  3rd 


choice  for  exploration? 


Front 
of 

Card 


First  Class 
Permit  No.  289 
Sedalia,  MO  65301 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 
No  Postage  Stamp  Necessary  if  Mailed  in  the  United  States 


-  Postage  Will  Be  Paid  By  - 

State  Fair  Community  College 
1900  aarendon  Road 
Sedalia,  MO  65301 

Attention:  Judy  Kuhlman 
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AREA  VOCATiONAL  CENTER  SERVES 
^UDENTS  Iji  RURAL  ILLINOIS 


Indian  Valley  Vocation^rkenter     ,  ■-/fi. 

Lions  Road  {'iL. 
Sandwich,  Illinois  60548  n^' 
(8^786-3761  ,C/  ! 

Cirtumstances  * 

Indian  Valley  Vocational  Center  is  a  fairly  typical  area  facility  that  serves  twelve  local  ^hool 
districts.  The  districts  themselves  also  typify  many  rural  situations.  For  example,  one  of  the 
twelve  districts  is  Somonauk,  which  is  characterized  Ijy  the  following  rept-esen'tative  statistics: 

/    ;       -  '        ■  ■     '  ■  y 

1.  nd  titles  of  55,(X)0  population  pr  morer  lc)cated  in  county, 

2.  25  mllesi^to  the  nearest  city  of  25,000  or  more. 


3.    community  population  of  1 ,2pp, 

4     aqricultiire  is  the  predominant  industry  of  the  region,  and 

-  f  ' 

5.     employment  opportunities  fo^.high  school  graduates  within  community  distance  are 
locally  assessed  ^s  "good."      /  j  ' 


Somonauk,  along  with  eleven  other  adjacent  school  districts,  realiifed  that|nore  vocational 
programs  were  needed  by  the  students  than  any  one  of  the  twelve  couldloffer  alone.  Together  they 
were  able  to  establish  a  vocational  center  that  offers  a  full  program  of  vocational  oourses. 


Objectives 

The  Center  provides  courses  of  study  designed  to  prepare  studerjts  for  specif  ijM^entry  level 
occupations  in  chosen  career  fields.  The  Center  admirlistration  and  syfaff  assist  stlideflts  in  reachmg 
decisions  concerning  their  vocational  goals. 


Linkages/Participants 

The  twelve  participating  school  districts  are: 


Paw  Paw  ' 

Earlville 
Shabbona 
'  Yorkville 
Waterman 
Hinckley-Big  Rock 


Piano 

Leiand 

Newark 

Serena  , 

Sandwich 

Somonauk 
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Process 


/■ 


,  ":AbMJS?VoN-HOW  TO  APPLY- 

Contact  your  guidance  counselor  ^ 


He/she: 

A..  Can  supply  you^with  additional  information  about  available  carear^opportunTl 

-    B.    Will  help  you  intei^ret  your  qual if ica^  ' 

>     C:    Will  furnish  ybu^th  ah  application.  ,  • 

2.     Complete  the  appljcation^a  ^. 

,  3.     Return  th"e  application  to  your  guidance  counselor.     ,  ^  . 

■ ,  '  ^      ATTENDANCE  '  , 

''Each  student  must  be  enrolied  jr/th^ir  home  high  school  pf  ibr  to  being  adnrjitted  to  the 
yocatiohal  Center.  -  .  f  . 

..      a:  daily  SCMiEDULE  f 

'  Students  «vill  jspeRd  part  of  each  school  day,  at  the^^ocationaljC^t^r  pursuing  their  chosen 
vocational  prograrh.  The  remainder  of  the  day  will  be  sp6nt  at  theirHiome  high.scfiool  pursuing 
their  academic  subjects.  •  «  ''.^ 

^  CREDlT-CERTrFICATE-dlPLQMA  ^  / 

^     * . The, student's  local  high  school  will  award  the  fcredits  fbt  qburises  syccess^lly  conr^teted  at  the 
\  Vocational  Center,  Two  credits  will  bfe  given  for  each  year^S^successfally^ompljBtpd  course  work 
the  Center.  A  vocational  certificate.will  be  awarded  to  students  successfully  completing  a  voca- 
tional, program.  The  student's  home  high  school  will  grant  a  diplfirpa  yi/hen  th^^^ent  has  com^ 
pleted  his  home  high  school's  graduation  requirements.    ^     '    .  / 

i  '  TRANSPORTATION  ' 

■  ,  ■".  •  ■ .  •  ■     .■■  "  U.  ^  ■ 

.  A"  high  school  students  Will;  be  transported  to  and  frpm  the  Vocational  Center  by  school  buj. 
ThiB  use 'of  private^  automobile  will  be  restricted  to  certain  exceptional  cases  as  agreed  upon  by  the' 
dir^torief  the  Vocational  Center  and  the  pcincipal^of  the  home  high  sch'QoL  ■    [    "  - 


,  Thqre  is  no  direct  cost  to  the  student  except  fot^ke-home  i 


projects  and  tool  deposits. 


JOB  PLACEMENT 


Upon  completi^of  the  program,  with  the  recbmmendation  of  the  instructor,  and  an  expressed 
desire  tp  enter  the  world  of  work,  the  Vocational  Center  staff  wiU  assist  tlpe  student  in  job  placement. 
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;        .       ^    POSXhJIGH  SCHOOL  E^PUCATION  ;  / 

Various  technical  schools  and  (fdlleges  are  available  to  students  that  v^ish  to  pursue  advanced 
training  after  completion  of  the  program^t  the  Center  and  graduation  from  high  school. 


.    ■  ^        '  ,  C0UR3ES 


Auto  Body  Repair 

This  course  provides  training  in  refinishing  motor  vehicle  bodies,  includi/ig  realignment  of  the 
-chassis,  reconstruction yfcpmponents and  r^pltnting  to  restore  vehicles  to  tKeir  original  condition. 
Training  in  the  use  of  special  alignment  machines  is  also  included.  Graduate?  usually  start  ^s  helpers, 
byt  With'additicJnal  experience  can  qualify     body  repairmen.      •         i  ^ 

^.^^nP&wer  and  TranspqrtaUon  # 

^  '^^      This>is  a  one^year  introductory  course  thatipreceeds  the  seconjd.yea'F  study  in  Automotive 
*    Mechanic,  Aerospace/ Aviation,  and  Agriculture  Maohine  Occupations.  Classroom^jnd  "hands  on" 
training  will  be  conducted  on  automobile,  light  aircraft  and  diesel  engines.  This  course  is  only  open 
'  to'juniors.  ,    ;  ^  ^  ' 

.      /'     <    ■■        ^  '  .    ^  * 

Automotive  Mechanics     ^      r  »     '  .       '  * 

Jhe  learning  experiences  are  concerned  witN  the  components  of  the  vehicle,  ijfiiCluding  engine, 
power  transmission,  steering,  brakes,  and  electrical  systems.  Includj{d  is  training  in  thle  use'of  diag- 
'  nostic  and  testing  equipment  and  tobls  used  in  the  repair  process  of  alitomobiles.  This  course  is 
open  to  seniors  only.  t  ^  , 

' '  "  -    ,  -         .  "-'^    „  ^  it 

Ai^fospacQ /Aviation 

•4  •  *  _  '  »  .  ^ 

The  Qiassroom  and  shop  experiei^es  are  concerned  with  the  inspection,  repair,  servicing,  and 
overhauling  of  airplane  parts  including^ngines,  instruments^  airframes,  fuel  and  oil  tanks,  control 
cables,. and  hydraulic -units.  Learning  the  use  of  technical  mani^ls  and  various  kinds  of  testing 
equipment  is  also  emphasized.  This  course  is  open  to  seniors bqly. 


Agriculture  Machine  Occupations  ^       .  .       '  |^ 

Thjs.co{jrse  is  a  combination  of  subject  matter  ahd  experiences  designed  to  develop  in  pupils 
the  abilities  to  (1 )  recognize  and  identify  t|^  fundamentar  prihciples  of  selection,  operation,^  servicte 
maintenance,  repair,  and  safety  in  agricultural  power-efigines,. electricity,  and  hydraulics  and  (2) 
plan,  service,  assemble,  adjust,  operate,  and  repair  farm  machinery.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  hydraulics  and  diesel.  This£ourse  is  open  to  seniors  only.  '         '  ' 

Building  Trades       ^       .  ^ 


The  building  trades  cdurse  js  designed  to  teacli  marketable  coristructidfn  skills.  'The  practical 
aspects  of  training  are  accooopLisbed  by  constructing  a  ho«ne  and  remodeling  e)^sting  stuructures. 
The  Student  receives  instfwtion  and  experience  in  house.layout,  cdncrete  work,  ma(sohry,  hQCise 
framinsi,  rqofing,  finish  carpent^,  drywall  application,  pafntyfi^,- floor  covering  and  ojher  rel^d 
^  areas,  tmphasizeij,  in  instruction^t^  the  (iare  and  use  of  liatid  and  power  tools,  eqi>i{<|fi]!ient,  ana  ^ 
materials;  and  drafting,  blueprint  readinl^^applied  mathematics,  and  material  estirrvatfhg.  ^ 

•    .  ,  ,         :  ,  .      .    ;\  ,  ^  ■  . 


Machine  Trades  \ 

Specialized  classroom  and  shop  experiences  ar^e  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  shajimg  metal 
parts;  Instruction  involves  making  computations  relating  to  work  dimensions,  tooling,  feeds,  and 
speeds  of  machining.  Also  emphasized'are:  work  dn  the  bench  and  on  lathes,  shapers,  milling 
machines,  grinders/^and  drills.  .    '  v 

Welding  .         J  ^  '       ^       .  "  . 

Specialized  cliissroom  and  shop  experiences  are  cpncerned  with  all  types  of  metal  welding, 
brazina,  and  frame  cuttipg.  Ir«pu^€tl6n  emphasi     properties  of  metals,  blueprint  reading,  electrical 
prihciiSles,  welching  syrq^bols,  ^  mechanical  drawing.  ^  ^ 

Printing  (Graphic  Arts) 

This  cogn^e  involves  qlass  and  laboratory  work  in  printing  with  emphasis  on  offset,  photography, 
platemakingi  bress  work  and  binding  operations. 

\  \  .       '  ■  ■  . 

^  Residential  artd  Industrial  Wiring  .  , 

<    "  •  ^      -  *  * 

Classroom  arjd  shop  experiences  are  concerned  with  the  layout,  assembly,  installation,  jfcing,. 
and  maintenance  of  electrical  fixtures,  apparatus,  and.wiring  used  in  electrical  systems.  Inst^ctTon 
is  prpvideckin  the  reading,  interpretation,  and  industrial  wiring  based  on  controlling  electrical  codes. 

Electronics  r  ^ 


T>>e  course  teaches  the  student  the  functions  of  hoyv  electricity  performs  in  a  circuit^  how  to  ' 
trouble  shoot  and  repair  electronic  circuits  and  how  to  build  their  own  electronic  device^and  ase 
electronic  test  equipment.  Students  also  repair  and  build  theTr  qjwn  electronic  projects.  ' 

The  drafting  program  is  designed  to  provide  preparation  for  entrf^ into  dra^igg  or  a  relatki^cy 
acupation.  ^.  ^  *  /^/^ 


Both  engineering  and  architectural  drafting  will  be  offered  with  the  student  ^ecializinAin  the 
of  his  choice.  ^  .  >^ 


area  of  his  choice 
Health  Occupatipns 


} 


I         This  Murse  will  emphasize  pre-nursing  aad  related  occupation^kills  through  classroom  and 
i  43ractic.al  e^.erience.  Basic  hospital  skills  are  learned  as  well  as  body  structure  and  function,  nutri- 
tion, basSc  microbiology,  etc.  Six  weeks  of  |lihical  experience  will  be  giveTTm  the  various  depart- 
ments of  a  hospital.  #    ^         I  - 

'  *  '    I      '        '  '  . 

^  Food  Service  and  Preparation  '  i 

V  ■   •         ■       y  -      '  '  '  • 

Thi^  cpurse  will  .provide  experiences  in  a  wide  variety  of  occupations  available  in  the  commercial 
foods  an6  hospitality  industry.  This  may  be  either  a  one  or  two  year  program  with  the  first  year 
stressing  the  techniques  of  preparii^  and  serving  food,  and  health  and  sari/tation. '  Fqr  those  students 
interested  in  working  as  hosts  and  hostesses,  cooking  assisl^ants,  cashiers,  or  waiters  and  waitresses, 
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one  year  may  be  sufficient.  The  second  year  program  at  the  Cejiter  will  i'nclude  advanced  food 
preparation  and  manager  skills|pd  techniques. 

Production  Sewing  and  Textile  Fabrication 

^  The  classroom  and  laboratory  exp^iences  'are  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  th§  fabrication  of 
teXtifes  and  kindred  i^if^teriali^  Instructiqn  emphasizes  the  fabrication  and  repair  of  garments  con- 
struct^id  of  cottbn^^ool,  synthetic  fibers,  or  fur;  white  goods,  such  is  sheets  and  piljowcases;  and 
fumishmgs,  such/Bsstipcovers,  drapes^  and  curtains.  \  . 

Business  Education  f  '  • 

■  •  "...  '      •  '  '%  :     .  ' 

This  coursp  is,designed  for  practical  application  of  previously  learned  skills  and  knowledge  whjle 
acquiring  new  skilfs  and  knowledge  in  a  simulated  office  environrnerit.  Students  will  gain  expefience^ 
in  the  areas  of:  receptionist,  clerical,  duplicating,  private  secretary,  transcribing,  addressing  and 
mailing,  business  machines,  data  processing,  stenography,  and -acgbunting. 

Marketing  and  Management 

The  course  will  include  the  study  of  advertising,  sal^s  si^ls,  business  proceduresTprojects  and 
activities  related  to  experiences  expected  and  realized  pn  the  job.  These  experiences  should  prepare 
the  student  for  job  entry  level  positions  in  the  field  of  business,  marketing  and  rr^angemen*  occupja- 
tidtfte,      ,    "  '  .  *  •  '  / 

CMd^Care  Attendant  *  .  ' 

This  course  includes  preparation  through  classpoom  work  and  actual  tpaining  at  the  Cerfter  with  ' 
preschool  children,  for  various  kinds  of  employment  re  I  cited  to  the  child  dare  centers  and  young  ' 
children,, e.g.,  assisting  directors  of  child  care  day  centerS^r  nursery  schools,  assisting  with  activities  , 
"*on  playgrounds  and  in  recreation  centers,  and  caring- for  children  in  hom^s  and  in  such  public  places 
as  stores,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers,  and  transportation  terminals 

Ornamental  Horticulture  and  Landscaping 

The^tudent  wilTstudy  organized  subject  matter  ^ich  is  concerned  with  p^inciples'and  prac^ces 
involved  in  field  or  greenhouse  production  of  flowers  arkf  the  arrangement  of  sUch  f Ibwers-fqr  orna- 
mental purposes.  Also  studied  will  be  subject  matter  whic*  is^^concemed  wfjth  t^e  principles  and  * 
practices  involved  in  locatiiig,  planting)  and  maintaining  turf,  pfcnts,  Vi.i^bs^or*dev*rc^^  for  tlie  be«- 
tification  of  grounds.  V  V      >^  J\      ^ ' 


Human  Resources—Individualized  Development    .  "  .  - 

^  ^   •  I '  V       '  "  ^  -  ^    '  *  ■  ■  • . 

^  A  work  samfDle  test  wilj  be  administered  at  the^CenteV  to\ll  incoming  handicapped  students  \ 
and  laborkory  Work  will  be  given  at  varidus  work  Statiohs  in|the  Wu man  Resource  shop.  '  After  th^ir  \^ 
talents  gnd  needs  are  as^ssed,  a  determination  will  be  made  for  placement  in  on^  iaf.  the  ^Center's  ^  \ 
programs.  If,  after  reasonable  ^S^posure  to  am* occupational  program,^ the  ^qdeni  is  unable  to  b.enefiA  > 
fpm  t+ie  training,  he  will  return  to  the  Human  Resources—I ndividualteed  Development  laboratory  i  ^ 
for  further  skifl,  educational  and  social  reinforcement  before  assignnr\ent  to  adifferentpccupatiorfal  ^ 
program,  cooperative, training  or  Th^  Open  DoorSheltered  Workshopf  for  training  in  aiheltered 
work  environment.        ^  I  *f  *  / 


OPPORTUiVJITIES 

(  '   .  »  » 

The  successful  completion  of  most  of  these  recommended  curricufum  may  prepare  the  ^tudent 

,   for  any  or  all  of  the  following  avenues  of  entry  into  the  adult  worid  of  work:   ■  jf.  ■ 


("^  .1.     Admission  to  most  colleges  and  universities 

Very  high  eligibility  toward  a  fade  apprenticeship  in  industry 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
€. 
7. 


Very  high  eligibility  toward  a  technician's  rating  in  theArmed  Services 


Successful  job  entry  level  employment  in  a  skilled  ocdupation  in  busi^»ss  or  incki*^ 


Admission  to  most  junior  colleges  in  the  State  of  Illinois 


Admission  to  a  private  business,  trade  on  technical  school    '  '-^^^  * 


Admission  to  a  sheltered  worjjt  environment 

•    I  1  


*  
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^  Agriculture  &  Natural 
,  Resources         ^  " 
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PLACEMENT 
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Government  ' 
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Career 
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"jbe  FAIR" DRAWS  STATEWIDE  REPRESENTATIVES 


9-12 


Dermis  Thomsen,  Guidance  Couri^lor 

Sumner  High  School  ^ 

Sumner,  Iowa  50674  % 

(515)  224-3341  ,  ' 

.     I  .  \  "  " 

Circiimstances 


6  ' 


Each  year  th»  Student  Council  has  helped  coordinate  a  special  "Issue  Day"  or  "Mini  Course 

Day."  This  year  tiyi  council  was  slow  in  establishing  aprogram  so  the  guidance  counselor  suggested 

*     •  /        f^'  .    -  ■  '  ■ 
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the  school  host  a  Job  Fair  which  would  involve  employers  from  the  local  area,  as  well  as  school  and 
cqllege  representatives.  \  "  / 


ObjSctives 

•     .  -  \  -  ^> 

The  purpose  of  "Jdb  Fair"  was  to  hetp  acquaint  the  student  body  (grades  9^12),  with  some  of 
the  many  career  opportunities  anc^options  avatlable  to.them,  by  giving  them  a  chance  tb  visit-directly 
'with  employers  and  school/college  representative^.  The  "Job  Fair"  was  conducted  in  much  the  same 
'manr^ep  as  a  College  Day  or  College  Night  except  that  many  potential  employers  from  the  surrounding 
area  were  also  qn  hand.  Businesses  and  colTeges  sent  representatives  io  participate.  The  only  cost  to 
the  school  was  postage  for  mailing  invitations.  ^ 


Lifikages/Participants      '  ^   >  *      ,       ,  ^ 

.  • 

.Thirty  businesses  and  schools  from  around  the  state  (see  Sample  3). 


Outcomes 

Student  reaction  to  the  Job  Fair  was  enthusiastic.  Survey  results  shoWed  they  would  like  to  be- 
scheduled  on  a  yearly  basis  with  more  occiipations  represented.  Businesses  and  colleges  indicated 
more  programs  like  this  should  be  held-^other  schools.  See  letter  of  invitation,  rationale  ("Career 
Planning"),  list  of  participants,  and  program  schedule  on  the  following  pages. 


Pi^oblems 


The  only  problem  posed  by  our  fob  Fair  was  a  complaint  from  some  faculty  members  that  the 
'event  was  too  unstructured  and  students  H^ad  too  mu'ch  freedom,  although  students  did  not  mis- 
behave and  there  were  no  incidents.  Also,  a  small  percentage  of  students  view'ed'  the  "Job  Fair"  as 
an  opportunity  to  skip  school. 

Samples —see  following  pages. 
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Career  Day 


Career  Planning 


Sami^^  1 


De^r  '       •  ^  ^ 


^  ^TTER       INVITATION  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  JOB  FAIR 


} 


The  Sumner  High  School  Student  Council  is  planning  a  "Job  Fair"  for  the  afternoon  of 
March  30,  X^ll ,  and  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  help  make  it  possible  for  your 
 to  be  represented. 

We  are  hoping  to  hav^  representatives  of  25-30  northeast  Iowa  businesses,  companies,  the 
armed  forces,  vocational-technical  schools,  ciolleges  and  universities  available  from  12^30- 
3:30  to  talk  to  interested  students. 

The  purpose  of  our  "Job  Fair*^  is  to  help  acquaint  our  student  body  with  the  career  oppor- 
tunities and  options  available  to  them.  By  becoming  njore  knowledgeable  of  the  career  educa- 
tional programs  ar*id  employment  possibilities,  we  hORe  to  expand  our  student's  career  aware- 
ness. The  site  of  this  "Job  Fair"  will  be  the  Sumner  High  School  gymnasium  and  student 
center.  The  various  representatives  will  be  assigned  areas  in  the  gym,  student  center  and  some 
classrooms  where  they  may  display  information  and  visit  with  students.  Our  entire  student^ 
body  will  participate. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  hearing  your  response  tp'our  invitation  and  are  hoping  you  will  be 
able  to  reserve  the  afternoon  of  March  30  for  a  public  service  visit  to  Sumner  High  School. 
We  need  yoi^r  help  for  a  successful  "Job  Fair."  If  you  have  questions  about  this  request, 
please  call  me  at  (515)  224-3341. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Dennis  Thomsen 

Guidance  Counselor/Council  Advisor 
Sumner  High  School 
Sumner,  Iowa  50674 


To:      Dennis  Thomsen 

Guidance  Counselor 
Sumner  High  School 
Sumner,  Iowa  50674, 

  We  will  be  able  to  participate  in  your  Job  Fair.  Our  representative  will  be  available 

from  12:30-3:30.  ^ 
  Sorry,  but  we  won't  be  able  to  participate. 

Signed 

Organization 

 •  : 


Sample  2 


GUIDELINES  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES 


GUIDANCE  0FFICE 
SUMNER  HIGH  SCHOOL 


CAREER  PLANNING 

One  of  the  most  important  decisions  a  person  has  to  make  in  his  life  is  his  choice  of  a  life's  work.  Basic- 
ally!) we  all  mu^st  have  a  job  in  order  to  earn  money  that  will  provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  us  and  our  families. 
Also  important  is  the  personal  satisfaction  that  one  can  gain  frorrf  having  a  career  that  is  enjoyable  and  suited  to 
his  abilities  and  interests.  Careful  plianning  and  preparation  are  necessary  as  one  prepares  to  take  his  place  in 
the  world  of  work.  ^ 

StuctonU  Planning  to  Attend  College,  Vocational /Technical  School,  Community  College 

No  one  would  think  of  purchasing  a  car  sight  unseen,  or  oftaking  a  gamble  of  selecting  their  spouse  (wife 
or  husband)  via  a  blind  date.  So  why  gamble  when  it  comes  to  selecting  a  college.  There  are  more  than  2,000 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  today,  each  of  them  Ciniqiie  and  each  with  what  seems  a  different 
personality.  Choosing  a  college  and  be  difficult  and  your  selection  of  a  college  will  depend  largely  on  the  num- 
ber of  criteria  you  employ  In  narrowing  down  your  choice  of  schools.  It  is  hoped -^he  following  list  will  aid  you 
in  making  a  somewhat  systematic  evaluation  of  the  schools  and  colleges  you  are  considering.  Remembfer,  before 
ever  making  a  choice  of  schools,  it  would  be  wise  to  personally  visit  the  campus. 

Ckiestions  for  school  representatives  and' admissions  counselors 

1.  Is  your  school  a  private  or  state  supported  institution?  '  i 

2.  What  is  the  student  body  like? 

3.  What  sort  of  reputation  does  your  school  have? 

4.  Where  is  the  school  located?  (Hoi^  far  do  J  want  to  go  from,  home?) 

5.  What  is  the  community  like?  (Size^of  town,  etc.) 

6.  Does  the  college  offer  an  adequate  program  in  the  specific  field  in  which  you  are  interested? 

7.  Is  the  program  in  which  I'm  interested  in  recognized  by  various  accrediting  agenci,es? 
.8.  What  are  the  graduation  requirements? 

%  What  is  the  yearly  tuition  at  the  school?  ^  ^ 

10.  How  much  will  room  and  board  cost? 

11.  What  are  the  dormitories  like  and  how  old  are  they? 

12.  What  are  the  entrance  requirements? 

13.  Do  I  need  any  admissions  tests  to  be  accepted? 

14.  What  is  the  application  procedure?  Are  there  deadlines?  When  should  I  apply? 

15.  What  is  the  total  estimated  cost  to  attend  your  school,  including  room  and  board? 

16.  What  kind  of  financial  aid  and  schorships  are  available  at  your  school  and  how  does  one  qualify  for  them? 

17.  Are  there  any  part  time  employment  opportunities  available? 

18.  What  percent  of  your  students  receive  financial  aid? 

19.  Are  students  permitted  to  have  automobiles? 

20.  What  are  the  dining  facilities  like? 

21.  How  many  students  are  housed  in  each  room  in  the  dorms? 

22.  Does  the  school  permit  students  to  pay  tuition  in  installments  and  are  loan  services  provided? 

23.  Is  there  a  guroance  center  with  qualified  personnel  to  aid  students  with  problems? 

24.  Where  do  students  study?  Are  areas  provided? 

25.  *  Does  the  school  operate  a  job  placement  center? 

26.  What  percent  of  the  graduates  are  placed  each  year?  J 

27.  Whai  is  the  social  life  at  the  school?     '  ( 
i&.  What  tYP€fof  recreational  facilities  are  available? 

29.  What  kind  of  fraternaties  and  sororities  are  available? 

30.  Is  the  school's  social  life  expensive?  ^ 

31.  What  are  the  schools  physic^St  education  requirements,  English  requirements,  science  and  math  require- 
ments? 
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sample  2  -^Continutd 


32.  What  high  school  subjects  should  I  be  taking  if  I'm  planning  to  go  into  ,   ^  field  or  area?/"  ♦ 

33.  What  is  thtfstudent'teacher  ratio?  a 

34.  In  what  intercollegiate  athletics  does  the  college  participate? 

35.  How  extensive  afi  jq^rartiural  program  is  there? 

Quettiont  for  iVpreientativet  of  butinottet,  compeniat,  the  military  services 

1      Do  you  or  would  you  hire  people  with  less  than  a  high  school  education?  ^ 

2.  What  different  types  of  jobs  are  available  in  your  business? 

3.  What  chance  does  a  high  school  graduate  have  of  getting  a  position  with  your  company? 

4.  Do  most  of  the  positions  within  your  company  require  special  training? 

5.  Does  your  company  provide  on  the  job  training  or  special  schooling  for  employees? 

6.  Where  would  you  recommend  a  person  get  necessary  training  for  a  position  with  your  corhpany  or  a 
^similar  company? 

7.  What  kind  of  fringe  benefits  can  employees  expect?  (hospital  dental,  vacation,  sick  leave,  overtKne,  etc.) 

8.  .  When  is  thed)est  time  to  apply?  /  '  ^ 

9.  What  is  the  average  wage  of  employees?  ( 
10.    What  are  the  opportunities  for  advancement?  ^ 

1 1-     Are  there  any  opportunities  in  your  organization  for  people  with  a  college  degree? 

12.  What  high  school  subjects  would  be  helpful  for  someone  hoping  to  get  employment  with  this  type  of 
organization? 

13.  What  opportunities  are  there  for  women? 

14.  Are  women  and  men  on  the  same  salary  schedule? 

15.  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  particular  occupation?  Some  of  the  disadvantages? 

16.  What  do  people  in  this  occupation  dolwhat  is  the  daily  routine  like)  ? 


4 

Sample  3 
 —  ^- 


JOB  FAIR  PARTICIPATING  SCHOOLS  &  BUSINESSES 
Businesses  &  Companies 

1.  Butler  County  Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  Allison,  Iowa 

2,  Farmers  Butter  &  Dairy  Cooperative,  Fredericksburg,  Iowa  ^ 
3.,  Koehring  Bantam  Division,  Waverly,  Iowa 

4.  Iowa  Conservation  Commission,  Waverly  Office  -  .» 

5.  People  Natural  Gas,  Sumner,  Iowa 

'6.  John  Deer9  Tractor  Works,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

7.  Larry  &  Lavern  Lampe  Masonry  Contractors,  Inc.,  Sumner,  Iowa 

8.  Iowa  Highway  Patrol,, Hampton,  Iowa 

9.  U.S.  Navy  Recruiter,  Waterloo,  Iowa  ' 

10.  U.S.  Army  Recruiter,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

1 1.  lJf.5.  Marines  Recruiter',  Waterloo,  Iowa  *^  ^ 

12.  U.S.  Air  Force  Recruiter,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

13.  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  404th  Signal  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

14.  First  National  Bank,  Sumner,  lowff 

15.  Sumner  Hospital/Hillcrest  Nursing  Hpme,  Sumner,  fowa  '  ' 

16.  De Haven  &  Kroeger  Implement  Inc.,  Sumner,  Iowa  " 

Collfliges  and  Universities  (4-years) 

1.  *  University  of  Northern  Iowa,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa    '       4.     Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette,  Iowa 

2.  Wartburg  College,  Waverly,  Iowa  ^  5.     Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa 

3.  University  of  Dubuque,  Dubuque,  lowa"^ 


Sample  3  -  Continued 

Community  CoHegti  and  Voc«tion«l/T*chnic«l  Schools  (2  yean  or  h%%) 

4 

1.  Ar««  Vocational  Technical  School,  Calmar,  Iowa 

2.  Hawkeye  Institute  of  Technology 

3.  North  Iowa  Area  Community  College,  Mason  City,  Iowa 

4.  Ellsworth  Community  College,  Iowa  ^alls,  Iowa 

5.  Waldorf  College,  Forest  City,  Iowa 

6.  Hamilton  Business  College,  Mason  City,  Iowa 

7.  Spencer  School  of  Business,  Spencer,  Iowa 

8-.  Allen  Memorial  Hospital  Lutheran  School  of  Nursing,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
9.    '  Young  School  of  Beauty  (Cosmetology),  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Sample  4 


1977  JOB  FAIR  PROGRAM  ' 

In  the  past  you've  had  Mini-Course  Day.  Issues  Day,  and  World  of  Work  pay.  This  year  the  Surrtner  High 
School  Student  Council  is  bringing  yog^  little tlifferent  day-"JOB  FAIR  77." 

What  IS  this  JOB  FAIR?  Chances  are  you  won't  get  a  job  justly  participating  in  this  afternoon  program, 
but  you  may  come  away  with  some  new  ideas  about  the  opportunities  available  to  you.  If  you  are  like  most 
people  you  are  concerned  about  your. future.  Today  you  viill  have  the  chance  to  do  something  about  planning 
for  your  future.  Representatives  of  some  30  Northeast  Iowa  bu^Viesses  and  schools  have  made  themselves  avail- 
able to  answer  your  questions,and^rovide  you  with  informat^n.\/  > 

The  Student  Council  Challenges  YOU  to  make  this  afternoon  worthwhile/and  profitable!  Unlike  other 
issues  days  you  have  no  schedule  to  follow'.  After  an  opening  address  in  the  auditorium,  you  will  be  fre#  to  talk 
to  the  representatives  of  your  choice.  Now  is  your  chance  to  plan  ahead.  Find  out  what  the  admissions  require- 
meott  are  for  a  particular  college  or  see  if  a  particular  Uaining  program  leads  to  a  real  job.  Find  out  what  the 
cHances  are  of  working  for  Deere's,  if  the  military  has  a  need  lor  mechanics,  or  what  kind  of  opportunities  await 
you  in  the  banking  world. 


^12:41-1:00    in  Auditorium 

1 :00-3: 15    ^  Student  Center 
and  Gymnasium 


1:00-315 


L  3:15-3:41 


in  Rooms  1 22  and 
124 

in  Auditorium 
••The  Film  Schedule 


Jack  Fistler,  Wartburg  College  .  .  .  What  Next? 

Job  Fair,  See  Listing  of  Representatives  and  Questions  on  Attached 
Pa^ 

FiRm  on  Careervand  Opportunities** 


Sumner  High  Schdol  award  winning  Jazz  Band 


Room  122 

1:10  Jobs  and  I  nterviews-Getting  Started 

1:30  Careers  in  Agri-Business 

1 :45  Mechanical  Careers-Insights  on  what 

makes  a  mechanic  tick. 
2:00  Careers  in  the  Building  Trades 
2:35  Is  a  Career  in  Business  for  You? 


Room  124 

1 : 10  Women's  Prejudice  Film 
1:35  The  Joy  of  Achievement  ^ 
1:55  Your  Job-Applying  for  It 
2:20  Is  a  Career  inj^adio  or  TV  for  You? 
2:40  Is  a  Career  in  the  Professions  for  You? 
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HUSKY  OIL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  AND  WORK  PROGRAM 

« Husky  Oil  Company*  '  .  -     ^  .  - 

C.  R.  Rice,  Manager,  Employee  Relations' 
P.  0.'  Box  380  •  '     • . 

Cody,  Wyoming  82414  .  y     '  .  '  '  ' 

(307)  587-4711  .  :       '  ^ 


Objectives 

The  major  objective  of  the  dual  program  is  to' give  the  participating  students  a  broad  view  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  by  providing  them  with  a  good  over-all  picture  of  the  business  world,  its 
ramifigations,  the  part  it  plays  in  the  community  and  the  coun]try  as  a  whole,  and  a  realization  of 
the  influence  government  agencies  have  on  the  way  business  conducts  its  affairs. 

Additional  objectives  of  the  program  aje  to: 

Provide  the  high  school  or  beginning  college  student  with  a  broad  orientation  and  exposure 
to  the  career  opportunities  in  the  business  world,  through  the  classroom  presentations 

Bridge  the  gap  between  the  theory  received  in  the  educational  institutions  and  its  prac^ 
tical  application  in  the  business  world. 

Provide  participating  educatiyOnal  institutions  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  needs  of 
business.  / 

j 

Aid  the  student  in  resisting 4ome  of  the  negative  national  youth  attitudes  concerning  the 
free  enterprise  system  which  has  made  our  country  so  great. 

Train  the  students  in  good  working  habits  through  the  Diversified  Ocpupation  training,  or 
actual  work  experience,  and  instill  in  them  the  desire  to  give  an  employer  an  honest  day's 
effort.  This  portion  of  the  program  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  see  what  is  actually 
being  accomplished 'in  the  area  where  assigned,  and  coupled  with  the  classroom  exposure, 
provides  a  basis  for  the  interdepartmental  relationships  found  in  business  and  industry. 

The  major  objective  of  "Introduction  to  Business"  is  to  provide  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students  with  an  overall  orientation  in  America's  free-enterprise  system  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
the  oil  industry. 

The  number  of  students  selected  to  participate  in  both  phases  of  the  program  has  been  governed 
by  Husky's  requirements  for  seasonal  and  vacation  relief.  In  the  first  year  they  had  eight  students; 
in  1972,  they  had  nine;  and  in  1973,  twenty.  In  1974,  five  local  business  firms  each  sponsored  one 
student  employee  and  more  jobs  were  made  available  in  the  Husky  organization.  They  had  nine 
girls  and  eleven  boys.  The  1975  class  was  made  up  of  six  boys  and  fourt6er^irls,  the  1976  class  of 
six  boys  and  fifteen  girls,  and  in  1977,  they  had  eight  boys  and  twelve  girls.  The  number  has  re- 
mained rather  constant  because  of  the  limitation  of  available  jobs. 
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At  Husky,  the  Program  Coordinator  determines  the  number  of  students  that  can  be  gainfully 
employed.  There  are  no  "make  work"  jobs-as  they  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  program: 
...  •  ^  /  ' 

f  Rather  than  selecting  students  by  high  academic  grade  averages,  he  tooks  for  students  who  are 
regarded  as  thought  leaders,Jnclined  toward  a  business  career,  and  who  are  planning  to  go  on  to 
college.  He  receives  a  list  of  prospective  employees  from  the  high  school  and  interviews  them  to 
determine  that  they  meet  Husky's  qualifications^^are  seriously  interested,  would  be  satisfied  with 
-the  available  work  and  wages,  and  would  be  able  to  parrticjpate  durirtg  the  entire  eleven-week  pro- 
gram. ' 


Linkages/Participants  • 

Cody  Public  School  District. 

Northwest  Community  College,  Powell,  Wyoming. 


Process 

,1 

Husky  Oil  Company  has  a  Summer  School  and  VVork  Program  at  its  Cody,  Wyoming  office 
which  provides  high  school  students  with  summer  employment  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  them 
the  opportunity  to  learn  of  business  from  those  who  are  responsible  for  all  of  the  functions  of  a 
major  corporation. 

Husky  has  developed  a  special  course  called  "Introduction  to  Business"  in  which  thirty-one 
company  and  other  business  volunteers  give  the  students  a  practical  introduction  to  all  of  the  career 
opportunities  availableJcfthe  oil  industry. 

Because  of  the  cooperation  of  the  local  community^college  and  high  scfiool,  each  participating 
student  receives  college  and  high  school  credits  for  successful  completion  of  the  course. 

Having  seen  the  success  of  its  Cody  effort,  Husky  has  started  this  program  in  five  other  company 
locations  and  is  trying  to  increase  the  size  of  its  classes  by  having  other  businesses  participate. 

In  the  summer  of  1971,  Husky  Oil  Company  established  a  Summer  School  and  Work  Program 
for  high-school-age  summer  employees  at  its  Cody,  Wyoming  offices.  While  Hu?ky  has  some  2,600 
employees  located  in  various  offices  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  there  are  246  full- 
time  employees  at  the  Cody  corporate  office.  The  company,  with  the  cooperation  of  Northwest 
Community  College  of  Powell,  Wyoming,  and  Cody  High  School,  created  a  two-phase,  on-the-job 
training  program  providing  students  with  summer  employment  and  exposing  them  to  the  career  op- 
portunities in  the  oil  industry  through  a  special  course  entitled  "Introduction  to  Business."  - 

At  the  general  offices  in  Cody,  Wyoming,  approximately  400  employees  work  at  a  variety  of 
occupations.  Paramount  at  this  location  are  the  centralized  accounting,  conr^uter,  and  credit  depart- 
ments. Operations  of  the  diversified  company  Vequire  many  different  talents  for  refining,  explora- 
tion, production,  marketing,  finance,  accounting,  planning  and  economics,  puchasing,  credit,  employee 
relations,  computer  systems,  legal  matters,  and  other  technical  and  administrative  needs. 

During  the  1971-72  school  year,  Cody  Junior  High  School  organized  a  Career  Orientation  and 
Exploration  Program  which  allowed  ninth  grade  students  to  observe  occupations  and  careers  of 
interest  to  them.  One  hundred  and  fifty  local  citizens,  representing  105  different  occupations. 
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volunteered  their  services  as  "resource  faculty  members,"  pg^senting  an  orientation  on  economic 
and  occupational  preparation.  All  ninth  grade  students  leaded  about  the  economic  and  industrial 
system  by  which  goods  and  services  are  produced  and  distributed.  A  major  objective  was  to  give  the 
student  exposure  to  the  full  range  of  occupational  choiC)i^^,which  would  be  available  at  a  later  point 
and  knowledge  of  the  relative  advantages  and  the  requjremfents  of  each. 

f 

A  Husky  Vice  President,  who  has  been  involvecJ/in  program  efforts  with  the  community  college, 
was  charged  with  development  and  implementatiof^^f  the  program.  He  quickly  arranged  a  meeting 
between  the  President  and  Distributive  Education  Directdr  of  the  Community  College,  the  Cody  High 
School  Principal  and  Guidance  Counselor,  ahd  the  Husky  Office  Manager  for  Cody. 

Through  subsequent  meetings  with  the  educators,  it  was  agreed  that  Husky  would  develop  a 
two-phase  program  to  give  students  a  broad  orientation  and  exposure  to  career  opportunities  in  the 
business  world  and  that  this  program  would  bridge  the  gap  between  the  theory  received  in.the  educa- 
tional institutions  and  its  practical  application  in  jthe  business  world. 

Husky  became  responsible  for  offering  suitable  employment  and  on-the-job  training  for  the 
Distributive  Education  part  of  the  program.  For  the  classroom  portion,  it  provided  the  program 
direction,  meeting  facilities,  the  gourse  outline,  a  company  coordinator,'and  the  instructors. 

The  schools  agreed  to  establish  guidelines  and  to  specify  the  academic  and  Distributive  Educa- 
tion requirements  for  college  and  high  school  credits  to  be  earned  by  participating  students.  Each 
school  also  offered  the  services  of  an  individual  from  its  professional  staff  to  work  directly  with  the 
coordinator;  to  help  him  with  instructional  training  suggestions;  audit  classes;  review  Distributive 
Education  work  training;  and  to  conduct  the  final  examination  which  would  qualify  students  for 
academic  credit.  ' 

The  Husky  Office  Manager  became  the  over-all  Program  Coordinator,  responsible  for  develop- 
ing the  course the  class  schedule,  recruiting  instructors  and  organizing  the  student  work  program. 

Outcomes 

On-the-job  training,  with  pay,  is  provided  in  the  following  departments:  Control  Accounting, 
Cashier  Section,  Machine  Accounting,  Production,  and  Office  Services.  For  the  first  summer,  the 
students  were  rotated  through  the  various  work  sections  to  allow  maximum  exposure  to  various  jobs 
and  work  experience.  During  the  final  program  evaluation,  however,  it  was  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  for  Husky  and  the  students  to  have  each  student  remain  at  a  certain  job  for  the  full  time. 
This  has  been  the  practice  since. 

The  school-work  program  is  a  cooperative  effort  of  business  and  industry,  local  high  schools, 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  such  as  universities,  colleges  and  junior  colleges.  Each  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  program. 

Business  and  industry  is  the  sponsoring  organization,  and  a  firm  or  group  of  firms  in  consort 
provides  the  direction,  meeting  facilities,  class  outline,  a  coordinator,  and  instructors  for  the  academic 
or  classroom  portion  of  the  program.  The  business  firms  also  provide  suitable  employment  and  on- 
the-job  training  for  the  Diversified  Occupational  (D.O.)  part  of  the  program. 

/ 

The  institutions  of  higher  learning  establish  guidelines  and  aid  in  specifying  the  academic  and 
D.O.  requirements  for  college  credits  to  be  earned  by  participating  students.  Each  institution  should 
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provide  an  individual,  generally  the  Director  of  Occupational  Education,  to  work  directly  with  the  • 
coordinator,  helping  him  through  instructional  training  suggestions,  auditing  of  classes,  reviewing 
D.O.  work  training,  and  conducting  fitial  examinations. 

This  year  the  program  consists  of  a  schedule  of-classes  held  from  7:00  a.m.  to  8:00  a.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday  of  each  week,  for  approximately  an  eleven  week  period.  This  portion  of  the  program 
is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  work  program,  and  students  receive  no  pay  for  class  time. 

'  The  work  program  provides  business  and  industry  with  needed  seasonal  persiw^nel  and  students 
with  gainful  summer  employment.  A  normal  (4CT hour)  work  week  is  expected  of  each  student. 

Three  college  credit  hours  are  allowed  for  the  academic  course,  entj^jled  "Introduction  to 
Business,"  consisting  of  approximately  sixty  class  and  tour  hours.  Two  credit  hours  are  also  gi>^fi«^ 
for  the  D.O.  work  program.  Regular  written  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  sponsoring  educa- 
tional institution,  to  qualify  the  students  ^for  academic  credits.  '  , 

The  various  lectures  and  instructors  in  the  program  hold  a  wide  variety  of  scholastic  credentials; 
i.e.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  C.P.A.,  B.S.  in  chemical  engineering,  M.B.A.  in  marketing,  M.S.  in  geology,  4^L,B.  and 
Juris  Doctorate  in  law,  B.S.  in  mechanical  and  petroleum  engineering,  and  B.S.  and  M.B.S.  in  econom- 
ics. Sut^ject  matter  covered:  oil  and  gas  geology;  oil  well  drilling,  logging,  and  stimulation;  oil  refinery 
operation,  management,  and  quality  control;  fundamentals  of  marketing,  supply  and  distribution; 
modern  personnel  practices  and  employment  procedures;  general  credit  procedures  and  policies; 
accounting's  role  in  business;  computer  management  and  operations;  operational  research  and  long- 
range  planning;  antitrust  problems  in  business;  philosophy  o^f  management  and  organization  concepts; 
and  role  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  in  multi-corMj^y  corporation.  Diversified  instructors  wpre 
also  brought  from  the  Company's  Denver  and  Calw^B|ffices.  Outside  instructors  from  the  high 
school,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  MountUpKell,  and  Nielson  Enterprises  also  participate 
in  providing  a  well-rounded  program.  \ 

Millions  of  dollars  in  facilities  plus  the  valuable  human  resources  afforded  by  Husky  Oil  Company 
became  accessible  to  the  students  in  the  program.  These  excellent,  modern  facilities  and  resources 
were  beyond  the  budgets  of  the  schools,  especially  considering  the  expertise  of  the  resource  faculty. 
Creative,  innovative  thinking  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  the  administration  and  faculty  of  industry 
and  the  educational  institution  helped  develop  and  implement  an  educational  program  for  the  students 
that  will  lead  to  a  better  community  for  all. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Rice,  Manager,  Employee  Relations,  of  the  Husky  Oil  Co.,  states  that  since  1974,  "We 
have  made  adjustments  each  year  as  suggested  by  our  experience  and  comments  of  the  students.  We 
have  added  several  subjects  and  instructors  and  reduced  the  emphasis  on  the  technicalities  of  the  oil 
business.  Our  only  real  disappointment  is  that  we  are  not  able  to  handle  as  large  a  number  of  students 
as  we  would  like." 

Samples-Sample  outlines  from  "Introduction  to  Business"  follow. 

(The  preceding  material  is  taken  from  a  booklet  printed  by  the  Husky  Oil  Company,  which  includes 
the  reprint  of  an  article  by  M.  Dale  Ensign,  "Industry -Education  Cooperation,"  Business  Education 
Forum,  October  1972,  and^ a  brochure  prepared  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.,  The 
Urban  Strategy  Center,  "Urban  Strategy  Center  Case  Study  4,"  1974.) 
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Decision  Maying 
Economic  Under- 

-standing 
Environment 
Interpersonal 

Relations 


.  Part  Time 


Sample  1 


MANAGEMENT  OF  A  REFINERY 

W.  T.  War '  ^ 
.  June  2,  1976 


1.      Refinery  Management 

A.  Overall  objective  in  refining 

B.  toepartments^ involved  in  achieving  objective 

^11.     Relation  of  Studies  and  Courses  to  th^  Refiflery  Organization 
ML   Methods JUsed  in  Effective  Manageme^ 
IV.   Manage/or  a  Prof  it 

A.  T;he  free  enterprise 

B.  Supply  and  demand 

C.  Government 

v.     Refinery  Balances 

A.  Material 

B.  Economics 


VL   Questions  and  Discussions 
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Sample  2 


THE  FUfsiCTION  OF  PURCHASING 
^    ^  P.€.  Cain 

June7,  197& 


I.  Explanation  of  what  purfchasing's  function  is  in  corporate  business  in  t^ie  past  and  today, 

Vl  .  Filmr-"Purchasing  As  a  Career"  .  '  ,  '  k 

III.  Chart  No.  tf-P^rchasing-This  chart  lists  some  of  the  activities  involved  in  purchasing. 

IV.  Chart  No.  2-^.O.Q.  (Economic  OrdSr  Quantity)  ^      .  .  / 

V.  Chart  No.  3-Quantity  Analysis-Discussion  of  quantity  of  one  of  the  item5  oh  the  har^-  ^ 
out  for.  analysis  of  savings  based  on  larger  quantity  at  less  pirice. 


Vli  ExplanatiofK.of  Value  Analysis 


VII.  Chart  No.  4-Negotiation-Summary  of  what  negotiation  v\fSs  and  is  now.  With  the  help 
of  the  chart  will  show  buyer  and  seller  position  in  negotiations. 

Chart  No.  5-Autom6bile  (part  of  negotiation) 

^  ♦ 

VI'll.  The  Price  is  Wight  or  C.A.P:  (Cost  Awareness  Program) 


ERIC 


Sample  3 


INTER-CITY  COMMUNICATIONS-PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 
'THE  HUSKY  STORY" 

R.  E.  Gier 

June  18,  1976  ^ 

A.  Introduction  to  the  Bell  System  / 

1.     Organization  of  the  Bell  System 

a.  Associated  companies 
^        b.  Long  Lines  Department  of  AT&T 

c.  Brief  discussion  of  the  other  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Bell  System,  i.e.,  Bell 
Laboratories,  Wetern  Electric  Co.,  Teletype  Corporation  and  Sandia  Corporation. 

B.  Movie-"The  Far  Sound" 


1,     The  movie  covers  communications  from  past  to  present  time  and  discusses 
channeling  and  switching  concepts. 
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A. 


V 

Sample  3 «-  Continued 

C.     Inter-city  Comqmnications 
1 


General  disfcussion  of  band  width  and  multrplexing 


2.     Various  types  of  private  line  services 


a.  Private  I 

b.  Private  I 

c.  -Private  I 


ne  telephone  service 


r 


ne  teletypewriter  seiJvic# 
ne  data  services;^^ 


d.  Private  line  video  services^ 
0  '  e.  Private* line  foreign  exchange  service 

D.  ~WATS 


erijrphbne 

^ Phone-Power— Time  permitting 
G.    Husky  Slide  Case 


J) 


1 .     AobfOximately  20  minutes-35m  slide  and  tape  presentation  on  b.ow  th^a  Husky 
Qil  Company  used  inter-city  communicatioQS  to  solve  a  time  problem     '  ^ 

H.     Future  Communications   ,  ~ 
1.     Brief  discussion  on: 

a.  Picturephone  i 

b.  Data  Phone  50  / 

c.  Digital  Network  > 

4- 


Sample  4 


PRINCIPLES  OF  MARKETING 
Walter  G.  Brantz 


^    History  of  Marketing 
1.'    Early  Trade 
B.     Definition  of  Marketing 

1.  Profit 

2.  Marketing  Concept 


C.  ^  Marketing  Functions 

1.  Buying 

2.  Selling 

3.  Transportation 

4.  Storage 


7 1  Dividing  ^ 

8.  Financing 

9.  Risk  Bearing 
^  10/  Recording 

5.  Packmg  (Packaging)  11.  Gathering 
*6.  Standardizing  and  Market 
Grading         _  Information 
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STEP: 


0>  A  COMPUTER  APPLICATION 


June  23;  1976 


A  New  Computer  ' 
Application  System 
Is  Suggested 


/Manager  of  systerps  has  initial  contdtt  with  managervWwie  area 
with^request.  Jh^by  agree Ihe  sygg^sted  application  fe^^^         and  . 
,  is  WQTJM  a  thorough  study.  ,  ^ 


A, Systems  Study 
Is  Conducted 


G. 
\ 

» 

E. 


Systern  Studies 

Determine 

Requirements 


there  is  a  current  manual  syste 
different  idiosyncrasies,  this  a,l. 
lemahea. 

A  project  team  is  forfned. 
two  OP  three  desigr}^  whi 
menti. 


it  is.cjocurwwted  for  all  its 
for  a  fre^pj^k  at  the  prob- 


PreUmir^ary 
Systenrtis  Seledted 


Detail  System 
Is  Designed 


System 

Development' 

Phase 


This  system  is. then 


n  are  finaliied.  The  timing 


• 

f 

G. 

1  mplemehta^ion  ' 
Of  Systfero^  \ 

\ 

\  ^ 

V' 

System  I 
Evaluation    ^  { 

.  ■  r 

— ^ 

The  field  of  ^^sXe\ 
loolced  intoyfii:^ 

The  s^; 
^  scheduic^^.,^^; 

,  The  proglrarpr^ir^ll^^  and  tested.  Forms  are  designed 

^nd  sent  tb  thWI^tmK'H  additional  hardware  (computer  equip- 
ment) isrifeeded^it;^^^^    ^  installed  at  this  point/  User  training 
tfiould  be  ur\6er  p^^^iJb^^  now.  ' 


li^li^^^of  testing.  If  there  is  a  manual  syl^m, 
lift  the  new^gmpiiter  system.  After  the  new  com- 
■eives  approvanfi'^  the  user,  it  is  considereb  oper- 


The  jysterpWi 
^ ;  itMs  c6fn|ian 
puter  Sjiy^tei 

the  pfOlict  t^am  has  been  disbandeiKAny  further  ghanges  to  the 
%st»iTvViifill  be  considered  maintenanceNitowever,  If  proper  design 
».  was  given  to  the  problem^the  maintenance  will  be  minimal.  This 
step  is  riever  completed. 


ample  6 


^  ACCOUNTING'S 

.  ^     •   ^  E.  W 

A.  Description  of  accounting.  E 

^J.  If. 

B.  Typjpsof  and  the^JurpoSe  for  various 
transaotioa&tb  be  recorded.,      [v^^  . 

C;      Records  of  charges,  payments,  plirchases, 

sales,  invehtor^es;  manufactured  qCiantlties,  ^ 
costs,  expense^payrplls,  tax  collectec[,  tax 

i       paid,  fr«mht^  Insurance. 

O.  -    Reports^^rovifie  operating  if^esults  to  thQie?^ 
responsible  fpr  directing  the  opefatiori.  ! 


R^E  IN  BUSINESS 
Brpwn 


Regulatory  *f!ports  to  City,  County,  State  and  Federal 
Agenfcies:  .     .  ' 


■  1.  Iriterrtel  Rfevenue  Service  (IRS) 
;  2.  S^cumles;  j|nd  Exchange  Commission  (SEC) 

3.  Federal  Pwder  Commission  (FPC)  . 

4.  BtifeaU  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 

5.  Federal  Ertergy  Board  (FEBi 

6.  Cost  ©fLiying  Council  (CLC) 

^7.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
''8,  Federal  AviatiofT Agency  (FAA) 


;Sai^ple,6  -  Cqn; 


CQn^ued 


V 


F.  J^egular  and  periodic  reporting  to  management,  shareholders,  banks  and  investors.  .\; 
'  G.      lyUahagem^ht  of  cash  for  efficient  utilizaiioo  and  to  assure  ready  availability  as  needed, 

ht.  i    Expanding  neeA  for  professional  ^cco/dntants. 
 :  ^  


rrr- 


Sample  7 


trodi^ii 


THE  PURPOSE  ANP^FUISICTION  OF  ADVERTISING 
G.  J.  Nordmark 
<  July  2,  1976  . 

«•  •     ■  ■' 

r 


I.  Tntrodikjion 

Jl.      "We  Cre'ate  Smiles"  dissolving  slide  presentation  used  in  Hu*sky's  1976  Trade  Fairs  for  dealers 

III.  What  is  this  business  of  advertising 

A.  Persuayve  educational  comr^unication  aid 

1.  T^roducts— new  and  old  \^ 
;     2.       Ideas  -  ■  ♦ 

B.  Lowers  consumer  prices  '""^  ^ 

i 

Vr      Makes  mass  production  profitable 

2.  Lowers  unit  cost  by  encouraging  mass  merchandising 

[<"  '  ■  •  •;     ■   '  m 

C.  Encourages  competitjiofi 

D.  Improves  Standard  of  Living 

IV.  What  advertising  means  to  you— a  student,  a  young  person  and  a  citizen  of  the  Uhited^ States  of 
America 

A^      Helps  maintain  your  frfeedonTj  becauseM/ithout  economic  freedom  other  freedoms  are  easily 
v         ^     diminished  ;  \ 


B.  Helps  afford  jobs  by  enl^ging  th^e  marke'^place 

p.  Permits  a  more  comfortable  life^, 
^Summary 

A.  Tire  and  service  advertisements 

B.  Free  Enterprise  advertisements 

C.  Trade  paper  advertisements  ' 

^D.  Radio  commercials— "When  you're  travelin'  down  the  highway. 
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Table  7  —  Continued 

Vl.        Communications  ^ 


The  two-way  flow  of  informa.tion  about  work  problems,  department  plans^t»0d  the  need  of 
the  employee  to  know  "How  am  1  doing?"  See  "Employee  Bill  of  Rights.' 


Vll.        Labor  Relations 

Employee-employer  relationship  of  people  represented  by  a  union. 

Negotiation  of  labor  contracts,  grievance  systems,  arbitration  and  other  labor  relations 
functions, 

VIM.       Morale  and  Attitude  Surveys 

Determining  employee  viewpoints  about  the  company,  their  jobs,  their  pay  and  other  morale 
factors  having  a  bearing  upon  their  work. 

<  * 

Reports  and  analysis  to  management  as  guide  to  action. 

IX.  Performance  Reviews 

^  A  tool  for  two-way  communications  so  an  employefe  and  his  supervisor  can  reach  a  "meeting 

of  the  minds"  as  to  how  the  employee  is  doing  his  work  and  what  the  company  expects  of 
hin|^or  her. 

X.  Employee  Counseling 

Encouragement  of  management  to  recognize  that  employees  have  personal  problems  and  to 
f  t  ^--j..      offer  assistance  where  appropriate. 

XI.  Employee  Relations  Policy 

The  preparation  of  Employee  Relations  policy  on  such  matters  as  employee  benefits,  manage- 
ment development,  transfers,  etc.  Policy  administration. 


Sample  8 


WHAT  AND  WHY  OF  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS 
1  C.  R.  Rice 


A  company's  employee  benefit  program  is  designed  to  provide  its  employees  and  their  ^aOpP^  with 
a  broad  base  of  coverage  aoainst  conditions  that  may  prevent,  or  interrupt,  their  regular  irking 
s<ihedule,  or  cause  a  sudden  and  complete  loss  of  earning  ability  during  working  years  and  to  provide 
a  means  or  source  of  income  at  retirement. 


A. 

What  value  would  you  place  on  the  basic  idea  of  employee  benefits? 

B. 

These  were  called  "Fringe  Benefits.' 

Why? 

A. 

What  are  these  benefit!?  =^||P'*^ 

Medical,  hospital  and  surgical 

Sick  leave 

Group  life  insurance 

Vacation 
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Sample  8  —  Continued 


Holidays  Jury  and  Witness  duty 

Long  term  disability  Tuition  Aid 

F.I-C'.A.  Savings  plan 

Refirement  or  Pension  pi'an  Temporary  (short  term)  disability 

Summer  military  camp  pay  Key  man  physicals 

Workmen's  Compensation  Severance  pay 

Unemployment  colf^pensatton  Moving  expenses. 

Funeral  leave 

8»     What  do  you  believe  are  the  most  desirable  to  employees? 

III.        Discuss  relative  costs  of  benefits  to  companies,  participation  by  employees,  desirability  of  practice 
from 'employer  and  employee  view. 

tV,         Competitive  effect  of  employee  benefits. 

Should  employees  contribute  to  retirement  plans? 

What  is'VTesting  in  retirement  and  savings  plans? 

What  IS  portability  of  vested  rights? 

What  is  public  or  government  interest  in  funding  of  retirement  plan? 


Sample  9 


THE  BANKER'S  ROLE  IN  BUSINESS 
Hal  Winterholler  and  Moe  Ellis 
July  12  and  13,  1976 

'A.      Gerf^jral  statements  of  importance  of  banking  to  business.  Explain  broad  general  functions. 

•  A  ■• 

B.  As  Depository  for  Funds: 

1-       Collection  of  checks  deposited 

2.  Cojjection  of  other  items,  sight  drafts,  etc. 

3.  Payrwent  of  checks  drawn 

4.  Trar^sfer  of  funds  from  bank  to  bank 

5.  Paynrtent  of  taxes-federal 

6.  Cash  f^r  payrolls 

7.  Savingis  short  and  long  term  (savings  accounts  and  time  certificates  of  deposit). 

C.  As  Source  of  nF^nd^: 

1.  Loans  fpom  bank,  short  term  and  long  term 

2.  Loans  from  governmental  agencies,  Federal  Housing  Administration,  Veterans  Administration, 
Small  Business  Administration 

3.  Loans^p.i!^other  sources-insurance  companies 

D.  Objective  o{  abarik  is  to  make  money  for  stockholders,  provide  services  and  funds  to  customers,  and 
to  increase  capital  funds  for  safety  of  depositors  and  as  a  basis  for  growth  of  bank.  This  objective  is 
largely  met  through  the  investments  of  the  bank. 
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Sample  10 


THE  BUSINESSMAN^MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

* 

•  •  July  15,  1976 

1 

The  Profession 

II       The  Business  (Continued) 

A.  Training 

B.      Working  Co'^.'ttions 

1.  Time 

1.  Hours 

^  2.       Difficulty  ^ 

2.  Vacation 

-3.       1  nvestment 

3  Income 

4.  Dverheaci 

B.  Responsibility 

5.  Personnel 

6.  Retirement 

1.  Peer 

2.  Patient 

111.     ThQ  Future  Outlook 

3.  Community 

A.      Governmental  Influence 

1.      The  Business 

■       '            B.      Insurance  influence 

f -  * 

A.  Investment 

1.  -  Equipment 

C.       Legal  Influence 

2.  Personnel 

IV.     Questions  and  Answers 

-J 

3.  Supplies 

4 

4.      Office  Space 

Sample  11 


 1  

FREE  ENTERPRISE  AND  THE  PROFIT  SYSTEM 
George  S.  Dibble,  Jr. 


In  a  recent  editorial  for  the  Wa/I  Street  Jou ma/,  Peter  F.  Drucker.  one  of  America's  most  respected 
authorities  on  business,  explains  what  profit  is.  Businessmen,  he  states,  owe  it  to  themselves  and  society  to 
hammer  home  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "profit."  There  are  only  "costs."  The  conclusions  he  draws 
are  reprinted  below. 

(1)  "Profit"  is  not  peculiar  to  capitalism.  It  is  a  prerequisite  for  any  economic  system.  Indeed,  the  Com 
munist  econbmies  require  a  much  higher  rate  of  profit.  Their  costs  of  capital  are  higher.  And  central  plan 
ning  adds  an  additional  and  major  economic  uncertainty.  In  fact,  the  Communist  economies  do  operate  at 
a  substantially  higher  rate  of  profit  than  any  market  economy,  no  matter  that  for  ideological  reasons  it  is 
called  "turnover  tax"  rather  than  "profit."  And  the  only  economies  that  can  l)e  considered  as  being  based 
on  "profit  planning"  are  precisely  Communist  economies  m  which  the  producer  (state  planner)  imposes  the 
needed  profitability  in  advance  rather  than  let  market  forces  determine  it. 

(2)  The  costs  which  are  paid  for  out  of  tlie  difference  between  current  revenues  and  current  expens(»s  ol 
prcKiuction  and  distribution  are  fully  as  much  "economic  reality"  as  wages  or  payments  for  supplies.  Since 
a  company's  accounts  are  supposed  to  reflect  "economic  reality."  tfiese  costs  sfiould  l)e  shown.  They  are, 
to  be  sure,  not  as  precisely  known  or  knowable  as  the  accountants'  "costs  of  doing  business"  supposedly 
are.  But  they  are  known  and  knowable  within  limits  that  are  probably  uo  wider  or  fu//iei  than  those  of 
most  cost  accounting  or  depreciation  figures  and  they  may  l)e  more  imf)ortant  l)<)th  for  nianiujincj  a  t)usin(!ss 
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Sample  1 1  -  Continued 


or  tor  dridly/ing  its  performance.  Indeed,  it  n^ight  not  be  a  bad  idea  Xb  tie  executive  bonuses  and  incentives 
to  a  company's  performance  in  earr/ng  adequately  these  genuine  costs  rather  than  to  profit  figures  that 
often  reflect  financial  "leverage"  as  much  as  actual  economic  performance. 


13)  Finally, iHJStnessmen  owe  it  to  themselves  and  owe  it  to  society  to  hammer  home  that  thell^»  no  such 
thing  as  "prdfit.."  There  are  only  "costs":  costs  of  doing  business  and  costs  of  staying  in  business,  costs 
of  labor  and  law  materials,  and  casts  of  capital;  costs.of  today's  jobs  and  costs  of  tomorrow's  jobs  and 
tomorrow's  pensions  ^ 

There  is  no  conflict  t)etween  "profit"  and  "social  responsibility  "  To  earn  enough  to  cover  the 
genuine  costs  whic^  only  the  so-called  "profit"  can  cover,  is  economic  and  social  responsibility  -indeed 
It  IS  the  specific  social  and  economic  responsibility  of  business.  It  is  not  the  business  that  earns  a  profit 
adequate  to  its  genuine  costs  of  capital,  to  the  risks  of  tomorrow  and  to  the  needs  of  tomorrow's  worker 
and  pensiofier,  that  "nps  off"  society.  It  is  the  business  that  tails  to  do  so. 


Sample  12 


A  SMALL  ARMY  OF  FEDERAL  REGULATORS 


Nu/Tiber  of  employe^  with  regulatory  functions: 

Agriculture-Department-animal.  plant  health  inspection;  ^)ackers  and  stockyjrds  .idrninistr dtion 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Labor  Department-employment  standaids,  occupational  saftMy 

Treasury  Department-Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 

Federal  Energy  Administration 

Interior  Department-mir\e  safety 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Transportation  Department-highway,  rail  safety 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Trade  CornfTiission 

Feciefal  Power  CorTUTiission 

Other  agencies  • 

K)TAL  FEDFimL  RFGULAIORS 


14,054 
9,203 
6.405 
4,715 
3.760 
3.125 
2.851 
2,454 
2,189 
2,086 
2,079 
2,061 
1,971 
1.569 
1,320 
3,602 

63.444 


^mple  13 


LEGAL  PROBLEMS  FROM  LEASE  TO  GASOLINE  PUMP 

D.  L.  Jensen 


A        t.  Kploration  AijreerT>ents 

1 .       Oil  and  Cias  l_t?asif 
2        \  .irrTiin 

A        Dry  Holi'  A(|nM'rn»'nl 


IN)oliiHj  Agreeitirnt 
( )[)er,itirui  Ai)reern»?nl 
1  )r  ilhni|  Cimli <!(  t 
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B,      Production  Agreements  ^ 

1.  U#it  Agreement 

2.  Unit  Operating  Agreement 

3.  Crude  Sale  and  Transportation  Agreements 

4.  ^Federal  Power  CommTssion 


C 


Refinmg  Agreements 


1.  f?*acess!ng  Agreements 
Id)  Patents 

2,  Environmental  Affairs 


Marketing  Agreements 

1.      ^rvice  Station  Lease 

2  Credit  Agreements 

3  Exchange  Agreements' 

Antitrust 

1.       RoDinson  Patman  Act 

2  Sherman  Act 

3  Clayton  Act 


Sample  14 


;  INTERNAL  AUDITING 

R.  D.  Pelo 

A.      Defmition  of  Internal  Auditing  and  development  of  the  role  of  the  Internal  Auditor. 
B       Objectives  of  Internal  Auditing. 

C.  The  External  Auditor— what  js  his  function,  to  whom  does  he  report  omj  how  does  his  work  tie  in 
with  that  of  the  Internal  Auditor? 

D.  The  place  of  the  Internal  Auditor  in  the  company  organization. 

E.  Education  and  Training, 

F.  Relation  of  Internal  Auditing  to  the  Company's  operations 

G.  What  Management  expects  from  its  Internal  Auditing  Department.^ 

H.  Fraud.and  theft-preventive  measures  and  detection. 

I .  Case  studies: 

1  Financial 
2.  Operatior^s 

J        How  the  Internal  Auditor  can  contribute  towarcis  greatei  pi.  'as  for  Ins  company 


Sample  15 


FINAL  EXAMINATION   INTRODUCTION  TO  BUSINESS 

July  27,  1976 


NAME 

V 
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TRUE 


FALSE 


1.  One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  surface  casing  is  for  the  protection  of  fresh 
water. 

2.  In  our  Economy,  supply  and  demand  economics  are  allowed  to  operate 
with  no  restraints. 

3.  Accounting  supphes  data  on  actual  performance  and  measures  the  accuracy 
of  the  budget. 

4.  The  United  States  is  suffering  from  a  manpower  shortage  in  the  health  field. 

5'    A  corporate  legal  department  is  primarily  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
preventive  law. 

6.  Two  competing  dealers  can  agree  between  themselves  to  sell  the  same  product 
at  the  same  price.  ^ 

7.  A  manufacturer  can  agree  to  sell  the  same  product  at  different  prices  to 
customers  that  compete  with  each  other. 

8.  One  way  an  Internal  Auditor  helps  to  contribute  toward  greater  profits  for 
his  company  is  by  making  sure  operating  reports  give  management  a  true 
picture  of  the  company's  operations,  so  thiat  unprofitable  operations  can 
be  detected  and  eitherimproved  or  eliminated. 

9.  Porosity  is  the  percentage  of  open  space  or  interstice  in  a  rock  or  other  earth 
material. 

10.  Approximately  200  earthquakes  occur  every  24  hours. 

1 1.  Cat  cracking,  alkylation  and  reforming  are  refinery  processes  used  to  produce 
gasoline  components. 

12.  All  gasoline  is  the  same. 

13.  The  post  office  feels  "junk  mail"  should  be  discontinued. 

14.  Communication  is  the  exchange  of  information  with  understanding  by  an 
effective  means. 

15.  Wide  Area  Telephone  Service  (WATS)  enables  the  customer  to  make  calls  one 
at  a  time,t^  any  telephone  within  the  areas  he  has  contracted  for,  at  a  flat 
monthly  Vate". 

16.  Merchants  are  obligated  to  extend  credit  to  anyone  at  least  once. 

17     Personal  solicitation  and  advertising  are  two  methods  of  creating  demand 
for  a  product.  ' 

18.  Believability  and  credibility  are  the  most  important  parts  of  advertising  to  the 
public,  the  consumer  and  the  voter. 

19.  Communicating  effectively  ^to  employees  the  Efforts  of  the  company  to  pay 
competitively  apd  to  pay  each  individual  according  to  his  or  her  contribution 
is  the  biggest  problem  In  salary  administration. 
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Sample  15 -Continued  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

20. ,  All  benefits  provided  by  employers  are  required  by  law  to  be  negotiated  in 

union  contracts. .  .   


21.  One  financial  advantage  of  operating  as  a  corporation  is  the  savings  on  taxes.    _ 

22.  Name  the  two  major  components  of  crude  oil. 

23.  The  mechanical,  magnetic,  electronic  and  electrical  components  of  a  computer  are: 
  Software    Hardware 

24.  List  six  benefits  included  in  a  company's  payroll  burden  cost^. 

25.  What  is  a  citizen's  responsibility  in  the  legislative  process? 

26.  What  is  the  usual  royalty  paid  by  an  oil  company  to  the  landowner  upon  an  oil  and  gas  lease? 
  one-half    one-fourth    one-eighth 

27.  How  does  a  buyer  know  he  is  paying  too  little  or  too  much  for  a  product? 

.   Quality  Analysis    Value  Analysis 

^    Invoice  Recking    Quality  Control 


28.    Tell  whether  the  following  are  cash  inflows  or  outflows: 

  Expenditures    Sales  Revenue 

  Wages  "   Taxes 


29.  Define  credit. 

30.  Name  two  different  kin|ds  of  taxes  which  businesses  must  collect,  accumulate  and  pay  to  governmental 
authorities. 

31.  What  is  the  most  profitable  )to  a  company? 

  Selling  a  Product    Marketing  a  Product 

32.  In  which  of  the  following  is  most  advertising  money  spent? 

Radio    Television    Newspaper 

33.  Which  pays  a  higher  rate  of  interest: 

  Passbook  Savings    C.D.'s 

34.  The  stockholders  of  a  corporation  do  not  have  the  power  to: 

  Elect  the  Board  of  Directors    Approve  a  merger 

Declare  dividends 


35,     For  a  "rainy  day/'  it  is  best  to  have  which  of  the  following  set  aside? 

  One  week's  pay    Two  weeks'  pay 

  One  month's  total  living  expenses 
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OCCUPATIONAL  LEARNING  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH 
Jurgen  M.  Wolff 

Occupational  Learning  Center  ^ 
Syracuse  City  School  District 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Circumstances 

The  Occupational  Learning  Center  (OLC)  program  began  in  Syracuse  in  September  1970,  when 
thirty-six  extremely  disadvantaged  students,  thirty  of  whom  had  been  given  help  with  basic  academic 
skiljs  and  vocational  guidance  during  the  summer,  elected  to  pioneer  the  program.  This  initial  group 
was  directed  by  a  staff  of  two  interdisciplinary  teachers  and  one  vocational  counselor.  The  original 
Learning  Center  was  conducted  in  a  building  across  the  street  from  Central  Technical  High  School. 

Since  1970  the  program  has  grown  from  one  center  to  five  and  they  are  now  located  apart  from 
the  regular  city  schools.  The  program  is  dependent  upon  the  committment  and  flexibility  of  its  staff 
and  their  willingness  to  design  individual  programs  for  each  student  based  on  his/her  personal  needs. 
It  continues  to  encourage  dropouts  and  disadvantaged  students  to  participate. 


Objectives 

The  Occupational  Learning  Center  Program  is  designed  to  provide  disadvantaged  students  with 
an  alterffative  to  the  regular  high  school  program.  Its  goals  are: 

1.  To  provide  each  student  with  at  least  one  specific  skill. 

2.  To  provide  each  student  with  specified  competencies  in  basic  academic  skills. 

•   3.     To  make  each  student  aware  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  his  relationship  to  it. 
4.     To  develop  in  each  student  the  ability  to  make  decisions  based  upon  awareness. 
Specific  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  program  follow  under  "Samples." 


Linkages /Participants 

General  Electric  ^ 

Carrier  Corporation 

Upstate  Medical  Center  (State 

University  of  New  York) 
New  York  Manpower  Services 
Jewish  Home  of  Central  New  York 
Onondaga  County  Youth 

Probationary  Department 


Johnson  Upholstery 

Human  Rights  Commission  of  Syracuse  and 
Onondaga  County 
Chappell's  Department  Store 
Home  Aides 

Onondaga  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
New  York  Telephone  Company 


EKLC 
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Process  \ 

-There  is  a  great  deal  of  guidance  neededjand  provided  in  this  program.  Self-awareness  through 
individual  and  group  counseling,  personality  ind  interest  inventories  and  a  sixteen  chapter  world  of 
work  curriculum  that  covers  information  on  topics  that  will  affect  the  student  in  his/her  occupational 
role  (e.g.,  social  security  and  labor  unions)  are  the  basis  of  helping  students  recognize  the  importance 
of  career  choices. 

Students  explore  occupational  clusters  and  are  made  aware  of  local  job  markets  and  training 
opportunities.  They  participate  in  field  trips  and  group  discussions  regarding  a  variety  of  occupations. 
Movies  and  speakers  expand  their  knowledge  of  the  work  world. 

Students  are  placed  in  jobs  and  required  to  consider  and  discuss  the  negative  and  positive  as- 
pects of  various  jobs  as  well  as  the  pros  and  cons  of  working  and  earning  money  now  versus  further 
education  now.  They  are  guided  in  handling  job  situations,  in  making  adjustments,  and  in  assessing 
their  own  abjjities  and  aspirations. 


Outcomes 

Daily  attendance  of  students  in  this  program  went  from  below  30%  to  86%.  Math  and  reading 
test  scores  went  up  2  grade  levels  in  one  year.  Behavior  and  attitude  changes  were  significant.  The 
number  of  those  involved  in  criminal  court  actions  before  enrolling  in  the  program  dropped  by  more 
than  90%  for^a  single  year. 


Job  supervisors  rated  student  job  performance  as  follows: 

Excellent  36 
Satisfactory  24 
Needs  Improvement  20 


Problems 

Some  companies  who  agree  to  cooperate  with  the  program  are  not  really  willing  to  provide  the 
support  and  training  required.  Others  who  would  like  to  participate  are  not  always  in  a  financial 
position  to  do  so. 

As  the  program  has  grown,  some  of  the  original  staff  members  are  concerned  about  sustaining 
the  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  dedication  that  has  made  the  program  a  success. 

iSre  is  also  concern  that  the  large  percentage  of  blacks  in  the  Occupational  Learning  Center 
constitutes  a  threat  to  racial  desegregation. 

There  are  complaints  that  some  principals  use  OLC  as  a  dumping  ground  for  unruly  students. 

The  OLC  staff  ifembers  do  not  work  in  luxurious  facilities.  They  try  to  keep  the  cost  of  this 
individualized  program  down,  aware  that  cost  per  student  at  OLC  exceeds  the  cost  per  student  in 
the  regular  schools. 

Samples— see  following  pages. 
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CAREER 
EMPHA8I8 

LINKAGES  ^ 

SERVICES 
PROVIDED 

FIELD 

EXPERIENCES 

CAREER  DEVELOP- 
MENT FACTORS- 

PLACEMENT 

Communications 

M«dia 
Health 
Marketing  & 

Distribution 
Personal  Services 
Public  Service 
Transporfation" 

Business  & 
"Inclustry 
Community 

Groups 
Government 

Agencies 

Advisory  & 

Consulting 
Career 

Guidance/ 

Counseling 
Curriculum 

Enrichment 
Employment 

Information 
Program 

Planning 
Student 

Evaluation 
Work  Study 
Hands-on 

Experiences 

Field  Trips 
Work 

Experience 
Exploration 

Attitudes  & 

Values 
Career  Planning 
Decision  Making 
Economic  Under* 

standing 
Interpersonal 

Relations 

Full  Time 
Part  Time 

Sample  1 


MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 


All  students  are  involved  throughout  the  program  in  career  planning  and  preparation  which  includes 
vocational-technical  training,  on-the-job  training,  intensive  work  experience  in  a  specialized  skill  area  and/ 
or  preparation  for  higher  education.  More  specifically,  minimum  graduation  requirements  gs  set  forth  iri 
Bulletin  100  of  the  Syracuse  City  School  District  include  the  following: 

1.  Ninth-grade  reading  level  (as  defined  by  a  standardized  test). 

2.  Ability  to  communicate  effectively  (as; measured  by  performance  proficiency  test). 

3.  Mastery  of  these  areas  of  mathematics  (as  defined  by  performance  proficiency). 


a.  add  whole  numbers 

,  b.  add  fractions 

c.  add  mixed  numbers 

d.  add  decimals  ^ 

e.  subtract  whole  numbers 

f.  subtract  fractions 

g.  subtract  n^ixed  numbers 

h.  subtract  decimals 

i.  multiply  whole  numbers 
j.  multiply  fractions 

k.  multiply  mixed  numbers 

I.  multiply  decimals 

m.  divide  whole  numbers 

n.  divide  fractions 

o.  divide  mixed  numbers 

p.  divide  decimals 

q.  find  averages  ' 

r.  intertranslate  fractions, 
decimals  and  percents 


s.      find  a  percent  of  a  whole  number 
t.      find  a  percent  of  a  decimal 
u.      use  instrumerits  to  measure  common  English 
units  of: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


length 

area 

volume 

weight 

time 


convert  common  English  units  of: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


length 

area 

volume 

weight 

time 
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Sample  1  —  Continued 

4,  Satisfactory  completion  of  study  in  the  following  areas:  (as  measured  by  performance  proficiency 
tests),    ,  \ 

a.  Social  studies  skills 

(1)  general  reading  and  vocabulary 

(2)  critftal  thinking  and  analysis 

(3)  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  fact,  opinion  and  propaganda 

(4)  general  map,  graph  and  chart  reading 

(5)  the  ability  to  seek  out  and  use  public  and  private  agencies  and  institutions 

(6)  the  ability  to  exercise  one's  civil  rights  and  responsibilities 

(7)  the  ability  to  seek  out  information 

(8)  personal  and  family  consumer  skills 

b.  Science  skills  ^  \  . 

(1)  general  reading  and  vocabulary  .  ' 

(2)  personal  and  family  health  skills  \ 

(3)  skills  in  home  maintenance  i 

(4)  general  graph,  chart  and  diagram  reading 

•> 

5,  Career  awareness  as  measured  by  performance  proficiency  ^ 

6,  Must  qualify  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 

a.  Vocational  Technical  School  Training 

(1)  Certification  by  teacher  of  the  completion  of  the  vocational  course 

(a)  Receiving  a  passing  grade 

(b)  Completion  of  the  sequence 

(2)  Satisfactory  attendance  pattern 

(a)  Regular  attendance  in  school  at  leas^  90%  of  the  time 

(b)  Promptness  pattern  at  least  90%  of  the  time 

(c)  Informing  teacher  of  necessary  absen.ce 

(3)  Maintaining  satisfactory  working  relationships  with  employer/trainer  and  fellow  workers 
(ability  to, work  out  problems).  j 

(4)  If  student  completes  training  before  graduation,  he  would  either  seek  job  in  this  field  or 
enter  another  training  program. 

b.  Training— On  the  Job  or  in  Training  Center  * 

(1)  Certification  of  at  least  entry  level  skill  by  employer  or  trainer 

(2)  Satisfactory  attendance  pattern 

(a)  Regular  attenidance  at  training  or  job  at  least  90%  of  time 

(b)  Promptness  pattern  at  least  90%  of  the  time 

(c)  Informing  employer/trainer  of  necessary  absences,  preferably  in  advance 

(3)  Maintaining  satisfactory  working  relationships  with  employer/trainer  and  fellow  workers 
(ability  to  work  out  problems). 

(4)  If  student  completes  training  before  graduation,  he  would  either  seek  job  in  this  field  or 
enter  another  training  program. 
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Sample  1  -  Continued 

c.      Competitive  Employment 


If  a  student  eqters  the  program  with  a  specific  vocational  skill  and  wants  to  utilizip  that 
skill  on  a  job,  he  would  be  placed  directly  in  the  competitive  labor  market. 

(1)  Certification  of  skill  by  employer  or  trainer  /  .  ^ 

(2)  Demonstration  of  skill  on  a  job  for  a  period  of  six  (6)  months  or  more 

(3)  Siitisfactory  attendance  pattern  c 

(a)  '    Regular  work  attendance  at  least  90%  of  the  time 

(b)  Promptness  pattern  at  least  90%  of  the  time 
^     (c)     Informing  employer  of  nd'bessary  absences 

(4)  Abi(ityto  maintain  satisfactory  working  relationships  with  employer  and 
fellow^firiployees  (ability  to  work  out  problems). 

PostseCondary  Education 

(1)  Accepted  in  an  institution  on  postsecondary  level 

(2)  Adequate  academic  skills  to  predict  success  in  career  areas  of  study 

Student  objectives  geared  to  these  requirements  are  currently  under  development  and  are  being  linked 
vyith  specific  curriculum  materials  believed  to  be  likely  to  help  the  student  achieve  each  objective. 


Sample  2 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

-  •  A 

Students  who  are  experiencing  extreme  difficulty  in  the  regular  high  school  program  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  OLC  program  by  their  school  principal  or  the  central  office  staff. 
Although  the-student  has  the  option  of  declining  to  participate,  no  student  who  is  referred  to  the  pro- 
gram and  who  chooses  to  join  it  Is  excluded. 

The  principal  who  refers  the  student  to  the  program  provides  information  on  his:  achievement 
test  scores  for  the  last  two  years;  interest  test  results;  attendance  record,  behavior  record;  special  interests 
and  abilities;  current  teachers,  class,  grades,  and  alternative  programs  that  have  been  offered  to  him;  and 
family  background.  The  young  person's  parents  are  also  contacted  when  the  student  enters  the  program, 
to  provide  further  information  on  the  student  and  to  open  a  channel  of  communication  that  the  staff  will 
continue  to  use  as  long  as  the  student  is  in  the  program.  An  in<lepth  interview  with  the  OLC  counselor 
elicits  information  on  the  student's  attitudes,  aspirations,  and  personal  problems.  As  necessary,  other 
prcidedures  and  instruments  (such  as  Holland's  SelHDirected  Search)  are  employed  to  assess  the  career 
guidance,  counseling,  and  placement  needs  of  students.  From  the  beginning,  teachers  and  counselors 
discuss  as  a  group  the  ne^ds  of  each  student  so  that  they  may  act  ir?  concert  to  attempt  to  meet  those 
needs. 

The  entry  level  capabilities  of  students  are  assessed  through  a  battery  of  academic  examinations 
in  reading,  math*,  language  arts,  social  studies,  science,  and  the  world  of  work. 

Xrt  individual  program  is  then  prepared  for  each  student,  outlining  for  him  the  specific  objectives 
that  he  must  master  before  he  qualifies  for  graduation.  After  reviewing  these  requirements,  the  student 
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Table  2  -  Continued  r       ^  ^ 

*  .  *  * 

•  signs  an  agreement.  In  this  agreement,  the  student  commits  himself  to  a  program  of  a  minimum  of  seven 
and  onkhalf  hours  a  week  of  general  education  study  atr  the  Center,  and  at  least  15  hours  a  week  of  par- 
ticipation at  work  station  or  technicalhrainirtg  program.  He  Is  told  that  the  OLC  staff  will  be  available 

to  assist  him  at  the  Center  at  an  appointed  time  each  day  and  that  the  counselor  will  heJp  him  in  obtaifiing 
a  job  or  entering  a  training  program*.  The  rules  for  participation  In  the  OLC  program  arid  the  penalties  for 
violating  them  are  detailed  in  the  agreement.  > An  interdisciplinary  teacher  describes  how  the  program  pro- 
ceeds: 4  ^  , 

The  enrollment  into  the  progrart)  becomes  official  with  the  signing  of  the  agreement.  Short- 
"  term  academic  and  vocational  goals  are  set.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a  prescribed 

curriculum  that  will  enable  him  to  meet  the  graduation  requirements.  This  prescription 
involves  daily  accountability  which  encourages  students  to  take  responsibility  for.  their  own 
progress. 

Each  student  consults  his  assignment  folder*{iaily.  Recorded  in  it  are  the  results  of  his  previous 
day's  wotjc  and  the  specific  assignments  he  must  complete  for  the  current  day.  Assignments  are  planned 
to* take  two  hours  to  complete,  and  each  student's  assignments  are  unique.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  a 
student  will  use  a  large  variety  of  curriculum  materials.  The  interdisciplinary  teacher  or  counselor  directs 
a  student  to  those  materials  that,  according  to  the  teacher's  or  counselor's  knowledge  of  the  student  and 
of  the  nfateri?ils,  are  most  likely  to  assist  that  student  in  achieving  his  objectives. 

The  interdisciplinary  teacher  continues: 

'  ^    The  student  works  by  himself  and  at  his  own  rate  of  speed.  They^  receive  qonstant  and 

immediate  feedback  and  reinforcement  from  the  staff.  Each  exercise  a  student  covers  must 
be  complete  to  a  proficiency  level  of  90%^or  higher,;before  he  progresses  to  the  next  exercise 
in  any  particular  series.  This  insures  that  a  student  will  not  make  false  progress  in  any  academic 
area.  Every  student  is  encouraged  to  complete  as  many  assignments  as  he  is  able  to  handle 
everyday.  Yet  the  responsibility  for  his  progress  rests  on  him. 

Periodic  evaluation  af  the  student  and  the  program  is  a  part  of  each  Center's  routine.  A 
report  on  attendance,  academic  progress,  personal  evaluation  and  vocational  experiences  is 
i  sent  to  the  parents.  Copies  are  also  made  available  to  the  students.  Individual  sessions  are 

held  each  quarter  between  student  and  staff  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  each.  Goals  are 
reviewed  and  re-established.  Although  student-staff  feedback  is  a  continuous  thiog  at  each 
Center  these  quarterly  sessions  ensure  each  student  has  the  opportunity  to  meet  privately 
with  the  staff. 

Our  curriculum  is  divided  into  two  phases  to  meet  the  general  needs  of  every  student. 
Phase  one  covers  an  intensive  development  of  the  basic  skills.  Phase  two  is  career  content 
oriented  providing  core  information  and  development  in  Language  Arts,  Social  Studies, 
General  Science  and  Math.  During  this  phase  the  staff  devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  devel- 
oping each  student's  particular  needs  and  interests  as  set  by  his  work  experiaape,  occupa- 
tional training  and  own  personal  goals.  Each  student  pursues  an  in-depth  stuay  of  the 
world  of  work  in  both  practical  and  theoretical  terms.  Any  student  whp  is  interested  in 
taking  courses  or  training  in  a  specialized  area  is  encouraged  to  do  so  by  using  the  resources 
of  the  school  system  and  the  community. 

Both  the  academic  and  vocational  progress  of  students  are  monitored  by  the  OLC  staff.  Staff  mem- 
bers also  confer  weekly  with  the  student's  work  supervisor,  and  at  least  once  every  two  weeks  they  send  a 
report  card  to  the  student's  parents.  The  student  receives  a  weekly  activity  feedback  sheet  summarizing 
his  attendance  and  achievement.  This,  combined  with  the  constant  personal  availability  of  the  teachers  and 
counselors,  allows  the  student  to  be  constantly  aware  of  .how  he  is  doing,  and  able  to  seek  help  when  neces- 
sary. Each  student  knows  what  he  must  do  to  meet  requirements  for  graduation.  When  he  fulfill^  these 
requirements,  he  graduates  immediately  regardless  of  the  day  or  month. 

The  effect  of  the  program  is  perhaps  best  exemplified  by  a  brief  essay  on  '/The  Requirements  and  > 
Opportunities  of  the  OLC"  written  by  a  former  student  of  OLC. 
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Sample  2  —  Continued 


many 


The  requirements  of  the  OLC  (Occupational  Learning  Center)  are  not  as  easy  t 
people  think.  ^ 

Most  people  in  the  regular  high  school  programs  such  as  Nottingham  or  Cafitr^  Hig^ThInk,that 
people  in  the  OLC  are  dumb  or  stupid.  What  they  don't  know  is  the  highVequlrements  we  have 
to  meet  and  the  great  advantages  we  have  over  them. 

Before  you  call  us  dumb  or  stupid  dig  on  this.  For  a  regular  student  to  pass  they^can  score  any-  - 
where  from  75%  and  up  on  a  paper  and  from  65%  and  up  on  a  test.  Well  you  don't  get  away  that 
easily  at  the  OLC.  Anything  below  a  90%  is  failing;  it's  just  that  simple.  You  do  that  same  paper 
over  and  ov^r  until  you  get  90%  or  better.  Some  student's  work  is  easier  than  others'  but  it  is  not 
easy  for  that  person.  There  are  different  lev^|^A^hen  you  first  get  into  the  program  you  take  a 
test  to  find  what  level  you  are  working  on.  ^IHhat  determines  what  level  your  work  will  begin. 


Now  that  brings  us  to  skipping,  a  thing  that  every  student  does  at  some  time  or  another.  Well  at 
Nottingham  or  any  other  high  school  you  get  2  skips  but  if  the  teacher  doesn't  see  you,  you  can 
skip  13  or  14  times  and  offer  any  excuse  and  you  don't  have  anything  to  worry  about.  Well  try 
that  at'the  OLC  if  you  want  to.  For  every  day  you  miss  you  have  to  do  double  work  the  next  day, 
work  from  the  day  you  missed  and  that  day's  work. 

Our  great  advantages  and  opportunities  are  that  when  we  get  out  of  school  we  won't  be  another 
addition  to  the  increasing  rolls  of  unemployed.  To  get  out  of  the  OLC  you  must  learn  a  skill  or 
trade.  You  must  have  a  job  or  be  enrolled  in  college  or  trade  school.  You  can  go  through  a 
regular  high  school  and  not  know  any  more  than  you  did  when  you  started.  You  may  know  a 
little  more  English  or  history  but  what  will  you  know  about  the  world  itself,  the  business  world? 
Think  about  it  and  the  next  time  you  call  someone  from  the  OLC  dumb  or  stupid,  think  about 
his  or  her  opportunities  and  requirements  and  great  advantages. 


Adult 


OKLAHOMA  EDUCATION  CONTRACTS  WITH 
MORE  THAN  200  COMPANIES 


Francis  Tuttle,  Director 
Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education 

Olen  D.  Jpyner,  Coordinator  of  Special 
Schools  for  Industry  Training 
1515  W.  6th  Ave. 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 
(405)  377-2000 


Circumstances 


Oklahoma  agressively  initiated  a  "plant  start  program"  to  provide  specially  trained  employees 
to  new  and  expanding  industries. 
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Objectives 


The  primary  objectives  fostered  by  the  agi^ements  are  (1)  to  provide  entry  level  skills  for  hourly 
wage  employees,  ^nd  (2)  to  provide  a  work  force  for  new' industries. 


linkages/Participants 

More  than  200  companies  in  (Oklahoma  have  made  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Oklahoma 
State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

Process 

"Lots  of  hard  work/'  according  to  Coordinator  Joyner,  is  the  main-ingredient  in  this  large-scale 
cooperative  enterprise.  The  companies  screen  the  applicants  for  referral  and  hire  from  successful 
applicants  (trainees).  T6  the  greatest  possible  extent,  instructors  are  provided  by  the  companies. 
The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  and  the  companies  provide  equipment 
and  consumables  to  operate  the  training  laboratorieis.  Individualized  special  materials  (e.g.,  audio 
visuals)  are  developed  for  particular  programs.^ 


Sample— see  the  following  pages. 
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Sample  1 


COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT  STATEMENT  OF  UNDERSTANDING 


Oklahoma  State  Dept.  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 
Francis  Tuttle,  Director 
1515  West  Sixth  Ave. 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 
(405/  377-2000 


(February  5,  1973) 

(COMPANY)       is  locating  a  casting  manufacturing  plant  in       (LOCATION)  .  The 

building  is  presently  under  construction  and  the  Company  has  had  permanent  staff  members  in  Pryor  for 
several  months.  This  is  a  new  tyF>e  Industry  to  the  immediate  area  and  there  Is  not  a  supply  of  trained 
people.  The  Company  desires  to  hire  local  people  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  and  in  order  to  do  so.  a 
comprehensive  training  program  must  be  undertaken. 
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Sample  1  -  Continued 


The  general  areas  of  training  are  in  the  broad  categories  of  melting,  molding,  core  making,  cleaning 
and  facilities'  services.  Present  projections  show  over  (NO.)  people  in  thefebove  categories  when  the  plant 
is  in  full  production. 

Through  conferences  and  correspondence  certain  general  commitments  have  been  made  regarding 
this  training  proposal.  (COMPANY)  and  Special  Schools  Division  assigned  staff  several  months  ago  to 
define  inputs  and  par^ieters  of  the  training  operation.  This  Statement  of  Understanding  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  findings  and  the  previous  commitments. 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  through  the  Special  Schools  for 
Industry  Training  Division,  agrees  to  provide  the  training  services  described  herein.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish the  training,  (COMPANY)  and  Special  Schools  Division  agree  to  the  following: 

I.  Special  Schools  Division  agrees  to  provide  the  laboratory  equipment  based  on  the  training 
program  being  developed  by  Special  Schools  and  (COMPANY)  personnel.  Special  Schools  Division 
agrees  to  provide  video  tape  equipment  for  production  and  showing  of  video  tape  film  and  will  also 
provide  16mm  projector,  film  slide  projector  and  overhead  projector  as  needed  in  the  training  center. 
(See  Exhibit  A,  copy  attached.)  All'equipment  will  remain  the  property  of  Special  Schools  Division. 
The  total  amount  of  equipment  purchased  is  $29,629.25 

II.  Special  Schools  Division  agrees  to  provide  necessary  consumable  supplies- to  fill  job  slots.  The 
materials  are  estimated  as  follows: 


16  tons  aluminum   $  3,200.00 

1  ton  brass  .   1,000.00 

32  tons  iron     1,920.00 

Molding  sand  and  other  related  materials  .    .    .  2,000.00 

Patterns   600.00 


TOTAL  $  8,720.00 

III.  Special  Schools  Division  agrees  to  develop  video  tapes,  film  and  slides  on  equipment  and  pro- 
cesses to  be  used  in  training.  A  Itfad-time  schedule  is  to  be  developed  for  these  items. 


IV.  Special  Schools  Division  agrees  to  produce  manuals  in  the  areas  of  orientation  and  technical 
production  as  needed  anil^will  assign  a  technical  writer  and  staff  to  produce  these  materials.  These  areas 
are  to  be  defined  by  Special  Schools  Division  and  (COMPANY).  Manual  materials  originating  with  the 
Company  must  be  in  Special  Schools  office  eight  (8)  weeks  prior  to  date  of  first  usage.  This  Is  the  lead 
time  necessary  to  do  art  work,  drawings,  typing  on  MT/ST  machines,  and  printing.  The  Company  will 
provide  logo  and  assist  in  cover  design.  An  orientation  manual  and  technical  manual  will  be  provided 

to  each  trainee,  with  approval  of  the  Company. 

V.  Special  Schools  Division  agrees  to  rent  a  training  facility  and  provide  utilities  for  operation  of 
program. 

The  lease  for  facilities  will  be  negotiated  by  the  State  Board  of  Affairs  in  behalf  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  The  building  proposed  for  this  training  has  10,000  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space  and  js  to  be  rented  at  the  cost  of  $1.50  per  sq.  ft.  per  year. 

Rental,  fiscal  1973-74  $  15,000.00 

Renewal  option,  fiscal  1974-75  15,000.00 

Sub-total  $  30.000.00 

Utilities  for  24  months  of  facility  operation  $  14,400.00  (estimate) 


GRAND  TOTAL      $  44,400.00 

VI.  Special  Schools  Division  will  provide  a  program  director  for  the  training  center  at  the  time  it 
becomes  functional. 
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Sample  1  —  Continued  j 

grees  to  make  its  own  arT^i 
chools  res^ves  the  right  t( 


VII.  The  Company  agrees  to  make  its  own  arrangements  with  the  Employment  Security  Commission 
to  select  trainees.  Special  Schools  res^ves  the  right  to  monitor  this  process  for  conformity  to  vocational 
technical  education  criteria. 


It  is  expected  that  prospective  employees  will  attend  the  pre-employment  orientation  and  skill  training 
classes.  The  O.J.T.  classes  wUI  be  restricted  to  those  successfully  completing  pre-employment  trainir^  and 
securing  employnr>ent  with  the  Company.  Trainees  in  pre-employment  will  sign  a  copy  of  th^CplriHlT  ^ 
Schools  Agreements. 

VIII.  Instruction  — 


A.  Special  Schools-Division  will  provide  Up  to  10,000  instructor  hours  at  a  rate  of  up  to  $5.00 
per  hour.  Instructors  will  be  supplied  from  the  (COMPANY)  staff  an'A  the  Company  will  be 
reimbursed  directly  for  their  time.  Reimbursement  shall  not  exceed  amounts  actually  paid 

to  the  instructor.  The  trainee-instructor  ratio  is  16-1  for  both  the  pre-employment  and  O.J.T. 

B.  Pre-employment  —  Each  trainee  will  receive  60  hours  of  pre-employment.  Instructors  will 
be  paid  on  a  class  contact  hour  basis  at  a  rate  of  up  to  $5.00  per  hour. 

C.  O.J.T.  —  Instructor  time  is  to  be  calculated  as  follows: 

1.  Each  trainee  will  remain  on  the  O.J.T.  attendance  roll  for  240  hours. 

2.  A  daily  total  of  all  trainee  hours  in  all  departments  will  be  kept  and  a  monthly  total 
will  be  calculated.  Trainee  time  is  not  to  exceed  8  hours  p>er  day  and  40  hours  per 
week'  This  includes  all  shifts.  . 

■  ^■-^  ■ 

3.  Instructor  hours  are  derived  by  dividing  total  hours  in  the  month  by  16. 

% 

IX.  The  (AVTS)  Oklahoma  AVTS  agrees  to  provide  general  supervision  and  administration.  The 
extent  of  this  supervision  arid  administration  is  to  be  defined  as  the  program  develops. 

X.  (COMPANY)  agrees  to  make  personnel  available^ to  work  with  Special  Schools  in  general  program 
development,  production  of  manuals  and  audiovisual  materials,  and  program  implementation. 

XI.  (COMPANY)  agrees  to  keep  records  and  reports  ^s  follows: 
NOTE:  Piease  use  black  ink  for  all  records  and  reports. 


Form  SS-1  —  An  Occupational  Objective  and  Enrolln^ent  Form.  Signatures  and  social  security 
numbers  of  trainees  and  signature  of  the  instructor  are  required.  This  form  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
Division  of  Special  Schools,  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  within 
5  days  after  the  trainir^g program  begins.  All  trainees  should  sign  this  form  when  entering  the 
program.  After  the  initial  SS-1  is  submitted,  this  report  is  due  monthly  on  new  enroilees  only. 


B.  Form  SS-2  —  Monthly  Training  Report.  This  report  shows  the  area  of  instruction,  name  of  the 
instructor,  hours  of  instruction,  rate  of  pay,  and  trainees  in  the  program  during  the  month; 
due  by  the  fifth  of  each  month  throughout  the  training  period  in  the  office  of  the  Division  of 
Special  Schools. 

C.  Form  SS-3  —  Monthly  Attendance  Record.  An  attendance  record  due  in  the  office  of  the 
Division  of  Special  Schools  by  the  fifth  of  each  month  throughout  the  training  period.  This 
report  should  include  the  student's  name  and  his  daily  attendance  or  absence.  Any  student 
enrolled  for  any  portion  of  the  class  should  be  listed.  This  form  should  be  signed  by  the  in- 
structor teaching  the  class.  Each  trainee  is  to  be  carried  on  the  attendance  record  for  60  hours, 
in  pre-employment  and  240  hours  in  O.J.T.  A  trainee  may  recycle  into  a  different  pre-employ- 
ment training  area,  should  the  Company  decide  this  to  be  advisable.  However,  they  should  be 
carried  in  only  one  area  of  O.J.T.  All  trainee  attendance  hours  are  to  be  totaled  at  the  end  of 
each  day  and  irxiividually  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Separate  records  are  to  be  kept  for  each 
area  of  training. 
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Simple  1  -  Cdntinufd 

D.  Form  SS-4  -  Class  Attendance  Summary.  This  form  is  due  in  the  office  of  the  Division  of 
Special  School  when  the  class  is  completed,  A  separate  summary  is  to  be  submitted  for  each 
area  of  training. 

E.  Trainee  Agreement  -  This  agreement  is  read  and  explained  to  trainees  at  start  of  program. 
Form  is  signed  by  trainee  during  first  class  session. 


The  Company  will  be  reimbursed  monthly  for  training  on  the  basis  of  the  above  records  and  reports, 

XII.  This  Statement  of  Understanding  is  meant  to  be  flexible  enough  tcTacCtyPhmodate  changes  that 
might  occur  in  the  Company's  developmental  plans  and  may  be  chanj|ed  by  consent  of  all  parties  concerned 
Also  expenditures  of  funds  beyond  fiscal  year  1972-73  is  projected  pursuant  to  the  availability  of  funds  at 
that  tinr>e.  The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Educatio?)  is  funded  annually  and  Special 
Schools  Division  operating  funds  are  allocated  in  the  same  manner. 


^BUDGET 

Instruction: 

Up  to  10,000  instructor  hours  (based  on  the  ratio  of  16-1)  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 

$6.00  per  hour,  pre-employment  and  ^       inclusive  $  50,000.00 

Consumable  supplies  S  72O.OO 

Facility  rental,  24  months  30,0p0.00 

Utilities  for  24  months     ■>  14,400.00 

Laboratory  and  audiovisual  equipment  29  629.25 

Manuals: 

Orientation,  500  copies  @$2.00  1  000.00 

Technical,  500  copies  (@$2.00  ^  I^OOO.OO 


GRAND  TOTAL  $  134,749.25 


FOR  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOR  (NAME  OF  COMPANY)  COMPANY  OF 

VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PRYOR,  OKLAHOMA 

DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  0 


SIGNED  SIGNED 

TITLE   ^  TITLE 

DATE   ^   -  DATE 


FOR  (AVTS)  OKLAHOMA  AREA 
VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
OF  ,  OKLAHOMA 


SIGNED 
TITLE 

ODJ/qb  DATE 
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STUDENTS  IN 


€AL  GOVERNMENT 


10-12 


Larry  Norrif ,  Prwident 
Lawrence  Kiwanis  Club 
1109  W.  20th  Street 
Lawrence,  Kansas  66044 

John  Forbes,  Principal 
Lawrence  High  School 
19th  &  Louisiana 
Lawrence,  Kansas  66044 
(913)  842  6222 


Circumstances 

The  "Youth  in  Local  Governwient"  program,  which  is  now  successfully  established,  originated 
from  an  editorial  by  Kansas  State  Senator  Arden  Booth  over  the  KLWN  Radio  Station,  December 
1971.  Senator  Booth's  idea  was  prompted  by  community  awareness  of  problems  among  local  youth 
in  the  late  60's  and  early  70's. 

Mr  Wayne  Osness,  Kiwanis  Club  President  in  1971,  heard  the  editorial,  liked  the  idea  and  set 
up  a  committee  to  study  the  proposal  and  implement  the  program.  Each  Kiwanis  Club  president 
since  has  been  enthusiastic  abput  the  program  and  worked  to  keep  it  going  and  growing.  Mr.  Bill 
Easton  and  Mr.  Max  Stalcup,  past  presidents  of  Kiwanis,  wrote  up  the  program  at  the  request  of 
the  Kansas  Governor  of  Kiwanis,  Mr.  Ward  Kiester,  so  other  clubs  that  might  t)e  interested  in  the 
program  would  have  guidelines  for  starting  their  own  Students  in  Government  Program.  The  follow 
ing  is  quoted  from  Senator  Booth's  editorial: 

Here's  one  idea.  It  might  just  work,  and  the  side  benefits  have  tremendous  potential. 
'    Let's  start  with  the  young  people— high  school  students.  How  about  one  of  our  service 
clubs  taking  this  as  a  youth  project,  working  out  a  plan  where  a  high  school  junior  be 
appointed  to  a  non-voting  position  on  every  board  and  commission  in  Douglas  County. 
This  appointed  to  serve  for  the  second  semester  of  his  junior  year,  and  the  first  semester 
of  his  senior  y*ar.  These  boards  would  certainly  include  the  county  and  city  commis- 
sions, and  all  their  advisory  boards,  zoning,  hospital,  human  relations,  library,  etc. 

^  How  many  young  people  would  be  involved?  20?  50?  A  hundred--and  over  a  ten 
year  period  how  many  young  people  would  we  have  trained  for  community  service. 
We're  not  talking  about  a  governmental  day  for  students.  We're  talking  about  a  year. 
A  year  of  exposure,  of  participation,  of  involvement. 

How  the  organization  makes  use  of  the  potential  input  of  this  youngster  is  its  business. 
How  the  school  makes  use  of  this  program  is  its  business.  We  can  see  the  possibilities 
of  school  credit  to  be  given  for  a  properly  develpped  program.  But  most^f  all,  we  can 
see  an  entire  new  concept  by  our  next  generation.  An  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
decisions  are  difficult  to  come  by.  That  politics,  especially  on  the  local  level,  often 
our  decision  makers  come  up  with  the  solution  that  may  not  be  ideal,  but  it  is  the 
best  under  the  circumstances. 
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And  do  you  know,  our  decision  makers  might  just  try  a  little  harder  if  someone  who 
had  longest  to  Uve  with  their  decisions  were  looking  over  their  shoulder.  Worth  a  try? 
It  just  might  be.  We  hope  we  have  a  chance  to  find  out. 


Linkages/Participants 

Lawrence,  Kansas:    Board  of  Mental  Health 
Board  of  Zoning  Appeals 
Building  Code  Appeals 
City  Commission 
Community  Art  Council 
County  Commission 
Electrical  Examiners  Board 
.   Health  Board 
Hospital  Board 
I  Human  Relations 

I  Lawrence-Douglas  County  Planning  Commission 

/  Library  Board 

Local  Housing  Authority 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Plumbing  Board 

School  Board 

Traffic  Safety 

Red  Cross  Board 


Process 


Through  year-long  membership  and  participation  on  a  local  board  or  commission  (student 
votes,  but  vote  is  not  counted),  the  student  becomes  aware  of  and  involved  in  community  needs 
and  the  mechanics  of  meeting  them. 

In  developing  this  successful  program,  a  committee  of  Kiwanis  members  contacted  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  the/high  school  principal,  and  a  teacher  of  social  studies,  who  agreed  to  be 
Sponsors  of  the  "StmTents  in  Local  Government"  project.  This  group  then  enlisted  and  obtained 
the  cooperation  oHhe  Mayor,  City  Manager  and  Chairman  of  County  Commission  who  agreed  to 
let  a  student  be  appointed  to  serve  as  a  student  member  of  all  commissions  and  boards  in  the  city 
The  City  Manager  explained  the  program  to  each  chairman  of  the  city  boards  and  comn^issions. 

The  Teacher  Sponsor  explained  the  program  to  all  jun  or  students  and  invited  them  to  apply  . 
for  membership  on  a  board  or  commission.  Each  student  candidates  was  required  to  obtain  the 
signed  endorsement  of  fifteen  other  students  on  his/her  application  form  (see  samples  following) 
and  five  written  sealed  recommendations  from  teachers.  Final  selection  was  made  by  a  five  member 
board:  President  of  the  Junior  Class,  Vice  President  of  the  Junior  Class,  President  of  the  Student 
Council,  and  Principal  of  the  High  School  and  Teacher  Sponsor.  The  selected  students  were  notified 
of  the  board  or  commission  to  which  they  had  been  appointed  and  provided  with  the  information 
(responsibility  of  board  or  commission,  names  of  members,  description  of  expected  participation 
and  meeting  schedule)  necessary  to  their  participation. 
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Outcomes 


Student  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  local  government  is  tremendously  increased  by  this  pro- 
gram. The  student  is  required  to  vote  at  each  meeting  and  to  report  the  business  of  the  meeting  to 
his/her  class  and  to  explain  the  basis  for  his/her  vote. 

Students  find  that  not  all  boards  and  commissions  have  much  business  to  conduct  at  each 
meeting  date.  They  have  the  opportunity  to  earn  extra  credit.  For  example,  a  student  might  write 
a  paper  showing  the  legal  authority  for  his  commission.  Or  a  paper  outlining  the  duties  of  a  board 
might  be  used  in  seeking  a  scholarship  or  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.,  awarded  by  the  Kiwanis  Club, 

which  sends  one  or  two  students  each  year  to  the  "Presidential  Classroom  for  Young  Americans." 

> 

All  students  in  the  local  government  program  attend  at  least  one  session  of  the  state  legislature 
and  join  the  local  legislature  for  luncheon  or  dinner.  The  involvement  of  these  students  correspond- 
ingly involves  the  entire  student  body;  the  involvement  of  the  community  officials  correspondingly 
involves  many  other  adults  in  the  community;  taken  together  the  interaction  of  these  groups  must 
necessarily  raise  the  quality  of  citizenship. 

For  help  in  acl(i!:>ting  this  program  to  satisfy  your  local  needs,  write  or  call: 

John  Forbes— Division  Principal 
Lawrence  High  School 
19th  &  Louisiana 
Lawrence,  Kansas  66044 
Phone:  (913)842-6222 

Max  Stalcup,  Past  President 
Lawrence  Kiwanis  Club 
Lawrence,  Kansas  66044 


Sample— see  the  following  pages. 
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Sample  1 


STUDENTS  IN  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
APPLICATION  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  OFFICE 


I  hereby  submit  my  application  for  appointment  as  an  ex  officio  member  to  one  of  the  following 
Boards  and  Commissions  of  City  and  County  Government, 

As  a  member  of  Students  in  Local  Government,  you  have  the  responsibility  to  regularly  attend 
the  meetings  of  your  Board  or  Commission,  and  report  your  observations  back  to  your  fellow  students. 
This  can  be  done  through  your  American  History  Classes  and  through  the  Youth  in  Government  Club 
of  which  you  will  automatically  become  a  member.  The  club  is  designed  to  provide  a  forum  for  the 
students  interested  in  government  the  opportunity  to  further  their  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of 
local,  state,  and  federal  government.  If  you  are  not  able  to  regularly  attend  Board/Commission  meetings, 
do  not  apply  for  an  appointment  to  office. 

Please  check  the  Boards  or  Commissions  that  you  want  to  serve  on.  Mark  no  more  than  three- 
you  may  still  be  chosen  for  a  position  you  did  not  select. 


1, 

Park  and  Recreation  Advisory  Board 

10. 

Lawrence-Douglas  County  Planning  Com 

2, 

Human  Relations  Commission 

11. 

Board  of  Zoning  Appeals 

3. 

Local  Housing  Authority 

12, 

Hospital  Board 

4, 

Library  Board 

13, 

Community  Arts  Council 

5, 

Health  Board 

14, 

City  Commission^ 

6, 

Electrical  Examiners  Board 

15, 

County  Commission 

7. 

School  Board 

16, 

Board  of  Mental  Health 

8. 

Building  Code  Board  of  Appeals 

17, 

Plumbing  Board 

9. 

Traffic  Safety  Commission 

18, 

Red  Cross  Board 

This  application  must  have  the  endorsement  of  fifteen  ( 1 5)  Juniors  and  must  have  three  (3) 
written  sealed  recommendations  from  teachers,  and  a  written  self  recommendation.  It  is  understood 
that  the  final  selection  will  be  made  by  a  six  (6)  member  board:  President  of  the  Junior  Class,  Vice 
President  of  the  Junior  Class,  President  of  the  Student  Council,  Principal  of  LHS,  the  Faculty  Sponsor, 
and  the  present  student  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board  or  Commission  beirtg  considered. 

ENDORSEMENTS  SHOULD  BE  PLACED  ON  THE  BACK  OF  THIS  FORM 


Signed:  Date: 
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LETTER  OF  NOTIFICATION  OF  APPOINTMENT 

Lawrence  Kiwanis  Club 
Lawrence,  Kansas  66044 

February  6,  1975 


Miss  Nancy  Van  Meter 
2824  Missouri 
Lawrence,  Kansas  66044 

Dear  Nancy: 

Congratulations  on  being  chosen  as  a  Student  member  of  the  Health  Board.  Your  Board  meets  the  3rd 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  at  8:00  p.m.,  Health  Office, 

Mr.  Wesley  Wulfkuhle,  808  Massachusetts  Street,  phone  843-0220,  is  the  chairman  of  your  board,  I 
believe  you  will  be  contacted  by  letter  or  phone  in  the  near  future.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please 
feel  free  to  caM  your  chairman.  I  told  him  to  put  you  to  work. 

The  Kiwanis  Club  will  be  in  contact  with  you  from  time  to  time.  Please  ask  your  Social  Studies  teacher 
for  time  to  make  a  report  on  your  committee  meetings.  I  am  certain  it  will'be  granted. 

If  I  can  help  you  in  any  way,  please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 


Max  Stalcup,  Chairman 

Students  in  Local  Government  Committee 

Lawrence  Kiwanis  Club 

P,S.  My  office  is  in  the  Lawrence  High  School  building-The  Continuing  Education  Office. 
Come  and  see  me. 


Sample  3 


LETTER  OF  NOTIFICATION  OF  STUDENT  ASSIGNED 


Dear 

Thanks  for  your  cooperation  in  our  Students  in  Local  Government  Program.  The  following  student  has 

been  chosen  to  serve  as  a  member  of  your  Board- 
Name:        John  Doe 
Address: 
Telephone: 

John  has  an  interest  in  your  Board  and  was  chosen  to  serve  beginning  January  19,  1975  and  ending 
approximately  the  same  date,  1976.  (End  of  Semester) 
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Sample  3  -  Continued 

Will  you  please  Invite  him  to  your  meetings. 

Thanks  agaifi.  Please  call  me  if  I  can  help  in  any  way. 


f 


Sincerely, 


Max  Stalcup,  Chairman 
Students  in  Local  Government  ' 


Sample  4 


LETTER  ANNOUNCING  BANQUET 


TO: 


All  Kiwanians 


FROM: 


Student  in  Local  Government  Committee 


.  V  DATE: 


April  17,  1975 


SUBJECT: 


Students  in  Local  Government  Banquet 


Again,  this  year,  we  are  going  to  have  a  banquet  honoring  our  students  In  Local  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  students,  we  are  inviting  the  chairmen  of  each  Board  and  Commission  in  Lawrence 
and  the  City  and  County  Commission  members. 

This  proiect  is  gomg  great.  We  have  made  a  "Slide  Show"  and  sent  it  to  Kiwanis  International.  vVe 
plan  to  do  more  to  advertise  in  our  own  District  and  throughout  Kansas.  Lawrence  (Moon  Kiwanis  is 
getting  a  lot  of  advertising  and  credit  for  this  program. 

The  banquet  will  be  at  the: 

Holiday  Inn,  Skyline  Room 
Friday,  May  9,  1975 
6:00  to  8:00  p.m. 

Again,  this  year,  we  will  need  some  Kiwanians  to  act  as  Hosts.  President  Bill  will  give  you  the  particulars. 

Host  or  not,  please  plan  to  attend  the  banquet  and  show  an  interest  in  our  students  and  this  project. 

The  banquet  will  be  the  regular  meeting  for  the  week;  however,  there  will  be  a  Round  Table  at  the 
regular  meeting  time  on  Thursday,  May  8. 

In  order  to  keep  our  meal  count  straight,  please  sign  the  sheet  so  the  house  committee  will  know  how 
many  to  prepare  for. 

We  need  every  Kiwanian's  support. 
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INVITATION  TO  BANQUET 


Max  Stalcup,  Chairman  for  Students  in  Local  Government 


TO: 
FROM: 
DATE: 

SUBJECT:  Students  in  Local  Government  Banquet 


This  is'the  fourth  year  of  operation  of  STUDENTS  IN  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  First,  we  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  We  are  certain  that  is  gaining  valuable  information 

as  your  student  member. 

This  letter  is  an  invitation  to  a  banquet  to  be  held  May  9,  1975.  The  banquet  is  in  honor  of  the  Board  J 
and  Commission  Chairmen,  and  their  student  members.  ^ 

Please  plan  to  be  at  the: 

HOLIDAY  INN,  SKYLIwfe  ROOM,  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS 
FRIDAY,  MAY  9,  1975 
,  'v  SiOOta%:C(O  p.m. 

We  plan  an  exceptional  program  that  we  should  all  enjoy. 

We  hope  you  can  attend  as  our  guest.  We  will  expect  you  but  if  you  cannot  attend  please  call  me 
at  842-6222,  Ext.  81. 


Sample  7 


LETTER  TO  KIWANIAN  BANQUET  HOST 


TO: 
FROM: 
DATE: 
SUBJECT: 


Kiwanian  Host  for  Students  in  Local  Government  Banquet 
Max  Stalcgp,  Chairman  for  Students  in  Local  Government 

Students  in  Local  Government  Banquet 


You  are  designated  HOST  at  the  Annual  Kiwanis  Students  in  Local  Government  Banquet  for  our  students 
and  City /County  Officials  to  be  held: 

Place:         Holiday  Inn,  Skyline  Room 
Time:        6:00  -  8:00  p.m. 
Date:         Friday,  May  9,  1975 

Your  STUDENT  is  on  the 
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Sample  6  -^.Cohtinued 

Name:  ' 
0*  Address: 

Telephone: 

Will  you  please  contact  your  student  at  once  and  make  arrangements  for  transportation  to  and  from 
^  the  t?anquet?  Your  student  is  expecting  to  hear  from  you  soon. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  meet  and  become  better  acqulinted  with  your  student. 

^We  are  lopking  f  orvyard  to  seeing'you  Friday  evening,  May  9. 


Sample  7 


TO:  , 
FROM: 
DATE: 
SUBJECT- 


LETTER  TO  PARTICIPATING  STUDENT 


Max  Stalcup,  Chairman  for  Students  in  Local  Government 


Students  in  Local.  Government  Banquet 


Vou  are  cordially  invttedr'as  our  guest,  to  attend  the  annual  Students  in  Local  Government  Banquet  to 
fee  held :  -  -> 


^.  Place:  ^ 
Time: 
Date: 


Holiday/Inn,  Skyline  Room 
6:00  to  8:00  p.m. 
friday.  May  9,  1975 


Your  KIwanis  Host  will  be: 

6 

N3me:  , 
.    Addreiis:  5 

Telephone  (Residence) 
(Office) 

He  will  soon  contact  you  to  make  arrangements  to  transport  you  to  and  from  the  banquet. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  you  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  chairman  of  your  board  or 
commission  and  the  KIwanis  Club  members. 

.^We  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  Friday  night.  If  you  cannot  attend  will  you  please  telephone  me 
at  a42-6222.  Ext.  81  or  843-6608. 
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Sample  8 


STUDENTS  FOR  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name 

Name  of  Board  or  Commission 

1 .  How  often  did  they  meet? 

2.  Did  they  meet  regularly? 

3.  Were  you  notified  of  the  meetings?  ' 

4.  How  many  did  you  attend? 

5.  How  many  did  you  miss? 

6.  Did  you  feel  that  they  allowed  you  to  participate  in  a  meaningful  way? 

7.  Would  you  recommend  that  a  student  be  selected  to  be  on  this  board  in  1975?  Why  or  Why  not? 

8.  What  do  you  feel^ou  have  learned  from  being  on  this  board?  , 


ACT 

Rockwell  International 
1700  East  Innperial  Highway 
El  Segundo,  California  90245 


Circumstances 

Rockwell  International's  Advanced  Career  Training  Progrann  (ACT),  fronn  a  humble  beginning 
at  the  opening  of  the  1970  school  year,  has  beconne  the  nation's  largest  industry -sponsored  educa- 
tional progrann— a  drannatic  exannple  of  what  industry  and  the  school  systenns  can  acconnplish  over 
a  short  span  with  a  cooperative  venture.  The  ACT  Progrann,  which  started  as  a  one-division  under- 
taking with  90  students,  has  grown  to  a  current  enrollnnent  of  more  than  1,000  students  from  50 
high  schools.  Nine  school  districts  of  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Coi^i^s  are  involved  in  ACT  classes 


9. 


What  do  you  think  would  improve  the  Students  in  Local  Government  program? 


10-12 


ACT:  INDUSTRY'S  LARGEST  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 
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conducted  by  Southern  California  divisions  of  Rockwell  International.  More  than  7,000  students 
have  already  participated  in  the  ACT  Program. 


Objectives  ^ 

Re<j:ognizing  that  industry  is  faced  with  a  great  opportunity,  as  well  as  a  social  obligation,  to 
partiticipate  in  the  educational  process,  Rockwell's  Space  Division  set  out  to  resolve  a  program  which 
would  f|l  the  existing  educational  voids  and  bridge  the  gap  between  the  academic  classroom  and 
gainful  Employment  in  industry.  ACT  is  the  result-'a  program  which  provides  the  participating  stu- 
dent wilh  a  competitive  edge  in  the  employment  market. 

Linkage* /Participants 

So|tl|ern  California  divisions  of  Rockwell  International. 
Nifte  school  districts  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties. 


Process 

to  Start  an  ACT  Program 

During  the  past  several  months,  ACT  administrators  at  the  various  divisions  of  Rockwell  Inter- 
national have  received  numerous  inquiries  from  other  industrial  firms— large  and  small-regarding 
the  possibility  of  instituting  similar  programs.  The  process  of  implementing  an  ACT  Program  is 
simple  a,nd  we  encourage  other  firms  to  st^t  their  own  program. 

First,  determine  what  your  firm  is  prepared  to  offer  in  the  way  of  facilities,  equipment  and 
time.  Instructors  can  be  volunteers  or  paid.  Next,  write  brief  course  descriptions  and  establish  time 
and^irequency  of  classes.  Rockwell  classes  are  held  from  5  to  7  p.m.  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

V,  Then  meet  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  your  area.  You  will  find  that  the  school  dis- 
tricts will  be  enthusiastic  and  most  cooperative.  Often  the  districts  assign  personnel  to  assist  in  the 
imj^lementation  and  administration  of  programs. 

The  school  districts  should  provide  transportation  to  and  from  the  plant  and  it  is  their  respon- 
sibility to  select  the  students  who  will  participate  in  the  program. 

For  additional  information  contact: 

ACT 

Rockwell  International 

1700  East  Imperial  Highway  ^ 

El  Segundo,  California  90245 

'  Rockwell  International  has  made  every  effort  to  provide  the  best  facilities,  environment,  and 
instryctional  specialists  available  for  participating  in  the  ACT  Program. 

Classes  have  been  scheduled  after  regular  working  hours  so  that  the  student  may  be  provided 
with  hands-on  training,  utilizing  the  same  equipment  that  is  operated  by  professional  workmen  in 
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ERIC 


accomplishing  their  daily  tasks.  These  professionals  have  joined  in  the  ACT  Program  as  a  cooperative 
effort  and  have  donated  their  time  and  knowledge  to  help  make  the  program  a  success. 

The  ACT  concept  offers  industry  a  dynamic,  yet  simple,  method  of  enhancing  the  educational 
process  and  building  a  stronger  community.  If  the  ACT  concept  were  adopted  by  just  2  percent 
of  our  U.S.  business  firms  the  impact  would  be  tremendous.  The  Rockwell-  program  has  increased 
the  level  of  high  school  training  and  has  helped  to  decrease  the  dropout  rate.  The  students  have 
benefited  through  exposure  to  the  real  world  environment  and  many  have  fpUad  new  career  interests. 
Through  ACT,  the  company  has  enjoyed  an  improved  relationship  with  the'^sSfraunding  community. 


Outcomes  ^ 

c 

The  students  are  better  prepared,  upon  graduation  from  high  school,  to  follow  their  chosen 
career-either  through  gainful  employn^ent  in  industry  or  through  continued  education  at  the  college 
level. 

The  school  district  is  given  the  opportunity  to  increase  its  curriculum,  expose  students  to  a 
"real  world"  environment,  provide  its  students  with  instructors  of  unique  qualifications,  and  to  gain 
the  use  of  facilities  and  equipment  virtually  impossible  to  achieve  under  current  budgetary  constraints. 

Industry,  meanwhile,  is  receiving  many  benefits.  It  is  providing  itself  with  a  pool  of  trained 
potential  employees.  It  is  fulfilling  a  basic  social  obligation  and  is  exceeding  the  government'<|g^^ 
demands  for  a  constructive  Affirmative  Action  program.  More  than  80  percent  of  ACT  students 
are  from  racial  minority  families. 

The  most  revealing  testimonials  to  the  ACT  Program  come  from  former  students-many  who 
have  found  rewarding  jobs  in  industry  and  others  who  have  received  college  scholarships  as  a  result 
of  the  program. 

^  One  of  the  principal  things  the  program  has  provided  is  job  opportunities.  Hundreds  of  former 
ACT  students  have  been  hired  as  regular  employees  by  Rockwell  International.  Others  have  been 
assisted  in  obtaining  employment  with  other  major  industrial  concerns. 

Rockwell's  ACT  college  scholarship  program  provides  the  opportunity  for  outstanding  high 
school  seniors  to  pursue  their  educations  at  the  college  level  and  to  compete  for  high  skill  jobs  when 
they  enter  the  business  world.  Ten  four-year  college  scholarships  are  offered  annually  for  outstanding 
ACT  graduates. 

William  J.  Johnston,  Superintendent,  Los  Angeles  City  Schools:  "For  the  past  7  years,  I  have 
watched  ACT  evolve  into  a  full-scale  human  development  program.  The  program  represents  industry- 
education  cooperation  at  its  highest  level  and  serves  as  a  national  model.  We  are  indeed  grateful  to 
Rockwell  International  for  making  this  program  possible." 

Valarie  K.  Smith,  Rickwell  International  Production  Typist:  "I  started  my  first  ACT  class  as 
a  junior.  By  the  time  I  finished  high  school,  I  had  completed  three  ACT  classes;  one  of  them  led  to 
my  present  job.  The  ACT  program  gave  me  a  chance  to  meet  many  interesting  people,  learn  a  lot  of 
fascinating  things,  but  most  of  all,  it  gave  me  the  cliance  to  be  independent.  In  two  years,  I  plan  to 
return  to  college  and  pursue  a  career  in  medicine." 
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Courses  of  Instruction  Offered  in  the  ACT  Program 


Automated  Wire  Data  Systems 
Blueprint  Reading 
Building  Maintenance 
Business  Applications 
Business  Computing-COBAL 
Calibration 
Camera  Techniques 
Clerical  Functions 
Commercial  Art 

Computer  Programming— FORTRAN 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

Closed-Circuit  Television 

Data  Processing 

Drafting  Techniques 

Electronics  Manufacturing 

Electrical/Electronic  Technology 

Engineering  Design  and  Drafting 

Industrial  Engineering 

Industrial  Graphics 

Industrial  Mechanics 

Industrial  Occupations 

Industrial  Security 

Inspection  and  Testing 

Rockwell  International  DiCisi  ons  involved; 

Autonetics  Group 

Atomics  International  Division 

B-1  Division 

Microelectronics  Group  n 
Rocketdyne  Division 
Space  Division 


Keypunch  Operations 
Machine  Shop 
Manufacturing  Careers 
Mechanical  Technology 
Metal  Plating  and  Painting 
Microfilm  Techniques 
Model  Making 
Nondestructive  Testing 
Office  Operations 
Personal  Finances 
Photographic  Laboratory 
Printing 

Publication  Typing 
Sheet  Metal 
Spaqe  Mathematics 
Technical  Illustration 
Television  Electronics 
Topi  Design 
Tq'ol  Fabrication 
Turning  on  to  Life 
Welding 

Writing  and  Editing 


Samples— see  following  pages. 
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Sample  1 


ADVANCED  CAREER  TRAINING 
COURSE  DESCRIPTION  AND  EN ROl4j4£tNH|ril STORY 


TECHNICAL  ILLUSTRATION 

Two  semesttrs,  two  evenings  weekly,  two  hours  each 
Prerequisite:  Minimum  of  two  semesters  of  drafting  or  art; 

student  should  be  interested  in  a  career  in  industrial  art 

An  introduction  to  technical  illustrating  in  industry.  In  the  first  semester,  you  will  learn  how  to  change 
t^o-dimensional  (orthographic)  engineering  drawings  into  perspectives  and  isometric  projections.  In  the 
second  semester,  you  will  make  final  inked  drawings  from  blueprints,  photographs,  or  your  own  sketches. 
Some  of  your  assignments  will  include  drawing,  pasting  up  callouts,  ordering  photographic  prints,  and 
making  final  inked  or  camera-ready  art.  This  class  is  an  important  step  toward  qualifying  as  a  beginning 
illustrator. 


(PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT) 


Name: 


AddfessT 


irirst) 


IMiddlel 


(Last) 


Age: 


ICTtvl  

Birthdate: 


(Zip  Code) 


Phone: 


Birthplace: 


(Name  of  Father/Guardian) 
Name  of  School :   


(Name  of  Mother/Guardian) 


School  District: 


Grade: 


Have  you  had  courses  in  the  following?  (Indicate  number  of  semesters.) 

Typing    Art    General  Science 

Office  Practices   Drafting   Chemistry  

Writing    Algebra  I    Physics   


Photography 


English  Composition          Algebra  II  

Journalism    Geometry  

Speech   Trigonometry 


Electricity 
Electronics 
Printing   


Photo  Laboratory^ 

Wood  Shop  

Metal  Shop  


Machine  Shop 


Date: 

I  have  read  the  course  description  and  discussed  it  with  my  counselor. 


(Signed) 


(Signed) 


(Student) 


(Countelor) 


ERIC 
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Sample  2 


^ WRITING  AND  EDITING  FOR  INDUSTRY 

Two  Molesters,  two  evenings  weekly,  two  hours  eAch 
Prerequisite:  High  scho<^  English  composition  and/or  journalism 

A  course  for  students  with  writing  talents.  This  class  witi  introduce  you  to  a  relatively  new  career 
possibility-writing  and  editing  for  business  and  industry.  During  the  first  semester  there  will  be  workshops 
where  you  will  be  trained  in  techniques  and  skills  of  writing,  editing,  and  publishing  business  letters,  reports, 
brochures  and  briefing  presentations.  You  will  get  to  write  and  have  your  work  reviewed  each  week. 

During  the  second  semester  you  will  be  shown  the  publishing  operations  of  a  modern  corporation  and  will 
learn  about  the  role  of  the  writer-editor  in  industrial  publishing.  You  will  be  assigned  special  writing  and 
editing  projects,  culminating  in  preparation  of  the  annual  ACT  brochure.  Second  semester  requires 
approval  of  instructor  or  completion  of  first  semester. 


Sample  3 


TECHNICAL  PUBLICATION  TYPING 

One  semester,  two  evenings  weekly,  two  hours  each 
Prerequisite:    Typing  speed  of  30  wpm;  student  should  be  proficient 
in  operating  manual  or  electric  standard  typewriters 

A  course  in  the  operation  of  the  IBM  Selectric  typewriter  and  the  IBM  Executive  proportional  spacing 
typewriter.  During  the  semester,  you  will  learn  how  to  type  text  for  technical  reports,  proposals,  briefings, 
and  specifications;  ho^  to  type  callouts  for  illustrations;  and  how  to  set  up  and  type  tables.  You  also  will 
learn  proofreading  marks,  scientific  and  engineering  terms,  mathematical  symbols,  revision  and  correction 
techniques,  and  how  to  "make  up"  a  page  and  assemble  a  document. 


Sample  4 


SEMI  AUTOMATED  TYPING  ' 

One  semester,  two  evenings  weekly,  two  hours  each  ^ 
Prerequisite:    Technical  Publication  Typing  or  two  ^ 
semesters  of  typing  with  "A"  grade 

A  course  in  operating  the  IBM  Magnetic  Tape  Selectric  Typewriter  (MIST).  In  this  class,  you  learn  to 
use  a  typewriter  t^at  records  on  magnetic  tape.  You  correct  typing  errors  on  the  tape,  so  that  when 
you  play  the  tape  back  it  automatically  retypes  "perfect"  copy.  You  also  learn  to  produce  the  same 
material  in  various  type  faces  and  formats  without  retyping.  This  is  an  excellent  course,  especially  if 
you  are  interested  in  a  career  involving  advanced  text  producing  methods. 
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Sample  5 


PRACTICAL  TELEVISION  ELECTRONICS 

Two  s^mefters,  two  evenings.weekly,  two  hours  each 
Prerequisite:    Previous  or  corKurrent  high  school  electronics 


A  course  to  provide  "hands-on"  experience  with  television  equipment  used  in  industry    From  this  class, 
you  will  get  a  basic  understanding  of  equipment  composition  and  television  systems  concepts.*  You  will 
work,  on  primary  units,  such  as  cameras,  monitors,  scopes,  receivers,  and  video  tape  recorders.  You  also 
win  have  an  opportunity  to  operate  and  repair  various  television  equipment  units 


Sample  6 


V 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  LABORATORY  TECHNIQUES 

One  semester,  two  evenings  weekly,  two  hours  each 
Prerequisite:    Previous  or  concurrent  high  school  photography  or 
recommendation  of  school  vocational  coordiruitor 

An  introduction  to  photographic  laboratory  techniques  at  the  industrial  level       this  class,  you  will 
learn  how  to  prepare  and  control  chemicals  used  in  photographic  paper  pro'         ,  how  to  use 
variable  contrast  papers  and  filters  in  contact  printing  and  enlarging,  and  ho,        ise  the  enlarger  for 
specific  needs.  You  will  be  shown  finishing  room  techniques  and  will  become  familiar  with  production 
control  systems.  By  the  end  of  the  semester,  you  will  have  received  sufficie'M  ;  istruction  and  "hands 
on"  training  to  produce  photographic  prints  of  industrial  quality. 


Sample  7' 


PRINTING 

Two  semesters,  two  evenings  weekly,  two  hours  each 

Prerequisite:    An  interest  in  offset  printing  or  a  career  in  graphic  arts 

An  tntroduction  to  offset  printing.  !n  this  cluss,  you  will  yet  a  chiiru:t!  tt)  operatt*  offset  presses.  You 
will  learn  at>out  the  feeiiing  mechanism  and  the  inking  and  darnpening  systems,  you  will  learn  how 
to  rnuke  plates,  what  ty()es  of  plates  ure  run  on  an  offst^t  press,  and  what  kinds  of  papers  are  used  for 
pnriting    Wher)  you  have  coitiplotod  both  semesters,  you  will  know  tfie  basic  opetatiruj  t(;(;hni(|iies 
necessary  to  qualify  us  a  tMHjinnIng  press  operator . 
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Sample  8 


CAMERA  TECHNIQUES 


Two  semesters,  two  evenings  weekly,  two  hours  each  p 
Prerequisite:    One  semester  of  photography  or  equivalent  experience 

A  course  in  applying  camera  techniques  to  industrial  photography.  In  this  class  you  will  learn  about 
lighting,  camera  techniques,  subject  arrangement,  and  current  trends  in  photography.  In  the  first 
semester,  you  will  get  a  chance  to  use  professional  equipment  to  photograph  other  students  while  they 
work,  small  parts,  and  Illustrations.  You  also  will  learn  how  to  make  color  slides.  By  the  second  semester, 
you  will  be  ready  for  the  more  advanced  techniques  used  In  industrial  photography.  Since  this  class  is 
canwra  oriented,  the  only  laboratory  work  you  will  be  doing  is  black  and  white  negative  processing  using 
automatic  equipment.  ^ 


Sample  9 

INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING 
FOR  INDUSTRY-FORTRAN  IV 

One  semester,  two  evenings  weekly,  two  hours  each 
Prerequisite:  High  school  algebra  or  geometry 

An  Introduction  to  digital  computers,  data  processing  systems,  and  FORTRAN  IV  programming  language. 
During  the  semester,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  program,  in  FORTRAN  IV  language,  simplified  prob- 
lems for  solution  on  the  IBM  370  computer  and  then  analyze  the  outputs  from  these  programs.  From  class 
instruction  and  "hands-on"  training,  you  will  learn  the  basic  principles  of  digital  computers  and  computer 
programming  for  Industry. 


Sample  10 


ENGINEERING  DESIGN  AND  DRAFTING 

Two  semesters,  two  evenings  weekly,  two  hours  each 
Prerequisite:    Two  semesters  of  drafting  plus  algebra,  geometry 
&  trigonometry 

An  introduction  to  manufacturing  engineering,  industrial  engineering,  tool  engineering,  packaging 
engineering,  structural  design,  numerical  design,  mechanical  systems,  model  design,  propulsion  systems, 
pyrotechnic  systems,  and  many  other  types  of  engineering.  In  this  class  you  will  be  required  to  calculate 
and  draw  various  engineering  design  exercises  based  on  examples  that  are  presented  in  the  technical 
lecture.  This  is  an  excellent  class  for  those  interested  in  a  career  in  drafting  or  engineering  design. 
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Sample  11 


MATH  REFRESHER 


One  semMter,  two  evenin^t  weekly,  two  hours  each 
Prerequisite:  None 

A  review  of  elementary  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry.  In  this  refresher  and  tutoring  course,  a 
math  "pro"  will  work  with  you  as  an  individual  to  help  you  develop  the  skills  for  passing  (and  hopefully 
for  excelling  in)  high  school  mathematics. 


Sample  12 

OFFICE  OPERATIONS 

One  semester,  two  evenings  weekly,  two  hours  each 

Prerequisite:  Business  mathematics,  typing,  and  a  general  business  course 

An  introduction  to  office  operations  in  an  aerospace  company.  In  this  class,  you  will  learn  about  office 
correspondence,  mailing  procedures,  telephone  etiquette,  business  forms,  accounting  calendars,  and 
organizational  work  charts.  You  will  get  a  chance  to  brush  up  on  your  typing  and  use  office  machines 
for  copying  and  calculating. 


Sample  13 


ELECTRICITY  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  IN  INDUSTRY  , 

One  Semester,  two  evenings  weekly,  two  hours  each 
Prerequisite:    Algebra  I  and  previous  or  concurrent  general  science, 
physics,  or  electronics 

A  course  in  the  basic  theor>  of  electricity,  analogous  mechanical  or  hydraulic  counterparts,  applications, 
and  circuit  analysis.  In  this  course  you  will  deal  primarily  in  dc  circuit  analysis;  however,  ac  circuits  and 
basic  electrortics  will  also  be  covered.  Each  class  will  begin  with  a  discussion  of  theory  by  the  instructor, 
then  you  will  conduct  laboratory  experiments  that  demonstrate  the  theory.  You  also  will  build  a  tran- 
sistor radio  (or  similar  kit).  This  course  is  conducted  to  help  you  understand  the  basic  prinotples  of 
electricity  and  electronics  and  to  encourage  further  studies  in  these  fields. 


Sample  14 


CALIBRATION  OF  MEASURING  AND  TEST  EQUIPMENT 

One  semester,  two  evenings  weekly,  two  hoUrs  each  , 
Prerequisite:  High  school  algebra  and  general  science 

An  introduction  to  measuring  and  test  equipment  used  in  industry  and  to  techniques  employed  in  calibrat- 
ing them  in  order  to  assure  validity  and  accuracy  of  values  measured.  Each  class  will  begin  with  a  presenta- 
tion of  measurement  theory  and  a  demonstration  of  calibration  methods.  Then  you  will  get  a  chance  to 
operate  and  calibrate  the  instruments,  collect  the  calibration  data,  and  calculate  or  computerize  reduction 
of  the  data.  You  will  deal  with  the  calibration  of  mass,  force,  pressure,  flow  instrumentation,  inspection 
hand  tools,  temperature,  optical,  torque,  and  linear  measuring  equipment. 
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Sample  15 


AUTOMATED  DRAFTING 

One  semester,  Tuesday  only,  two  hours  weekly 
Prerequisite:  Minimum  of  one  semester  of  drafting'and 
geometry  or  algebra 

A  course  designed  to  teach  fundamental  operating  techniques  to  students  with  no  prior  experience  in 
operating  a  Gerber  Model  2075  Graphical  Display  System.  In  this  course  you  will  cover  general  operating, 
operational  capabilities,  definition  of  controls,  pre-operating  procedures,  system  turn-on  operating  pro- 
cedures, and  diagnostic  routines.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  the'concepts  you  have  learned 
using  the  automatic  drafting  machine  In  the  Numerical  Design  Group.  This  class  is  limited  to  ten  students. 
A  sample  of  the  work  performed  by  an  automatic  drafting  machine  is  shown  on  the  reverse  side. 


j 

Sample  16 


PROCUREMENT  CLERICAL  OPEFlATfONS 

One  semester,  two  evenings  weekly,  two  hours  each 
Prerequisite:  Two  semestisrs  of  typing 

An  introduction  to  clerical  operations  In  materials  management  and  purchasing.  In  this  class  you  will  be 
trained  in  clerical  skills  such^s  filing  systems,  procurement  requisition  processing,  proofreading,  screening, 
togging,  and  maintaining  a  supplier  library.  In  the  classt^oom,  your  work  will  deal  with  forms,  reports, 
and  documents  cofrnmonly  found  in  most  offices.  You  will  have  a  chance  to  operate  duplication  machines, 
electronic  data  processing  terminals,  and  key-punching  machines. 


Sample  17 

i'  ■ 

WOODWORKING  (MOCK UP  AND  MODEL  BUILDING) 

Two  semesters,  two  nights  weekly,  two  hours  each 
Prerequisite:    two  semesters  of  high  school  woodshop  and  one  semester 
blueprint  reading  or  mechanical  drawing 

In  this  class  you  will  learn  aircraft  terminology  and  will  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  shop  equipment  and 
hand  tools  as  they  relate  to  wood  mockup  and  model  building.  During  the  semester  you  will  get  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  shop  equipment  to  fabricate  scale  wood  models. 
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PRODUCTION  ART  TECHNIQUES 

Two  semesters,  two  evenings  weekly,  two  hours  each 

Prerequisite:  Two  semesters  of  high  school  art  (journalism  recommended) 

In  this  class  you  will  learn  the  format  and  layout  techniques  used  for  technical  documents,  magazines, 
and  brochures.  You  will  learn  how  to  crop  and  size  art  work,  how  to  choose  type  sizes,  and  how  to 
paste  up  pages.  The  class  will  be  limited  to  10  students  so  that  you  can  receive  individual  instruction 
if  needed. 


10--12 


COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Adult 


Edwin  J.  TaibI,  Asst.  District  Director 
Dr.  Williann  L.  Rannsey,  District  Director 
Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  (MATC) 
1015  North  Sixth  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  52303 
278-6600 


Circumstances 


Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  currently  has  cooperative  programs  with  business,  industry 
or  other  schools  in  the  areas  of  Environnnental  Health,  School  Service,  Metallurgy,  Welding,  Chemistry, 
Marketing  and  Accounting,  Community  Service,  and  Funeral  Service.  Sample  1  defines  the  agree- 
ment for  Cooperative  Education  in  these  Associate  Degree  Programs.  The  same  form  (Sample  1 ) 
is  used  for  the  Vocational  Cooperative  Education  Programs  in  the  areas  of  Welding,  Combustion 
Engines,  and  Foundry,  but  the  form  is  entitled  "Vocational  Cooperative  Education  Training  Agree- 
ment/' 


jectives 

Cooperative  Education  is  a  combination  of  vocational-technical  instruction  and  related  employ- 


ment. Employment  in  this  context  is  considered  to  be  an  extension  of  the  on-campus  instruction,  that 
is,  a  way  to  provide  relevant  experiences  in  actual  work  situations.  Each  Co-op  Education  program  is 
arranged  to  fulfil  specific  educational  objectives,  and  students  participate  in  the  program  to  acquire 
skills  for  a  specific  area  of  employment. 
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Process 


Cooperative  educational  experiences  are  offeree)  in  a  number  of  vocational  and  technical  pro- 
grams. When  a  student  enrolls  in  one  of  these  programs,  MATC's  Co-op  Education  coordinator  ^ 
arranges  an  interview  with  an  employer  who  can  provide  on-the-job  training  related  to  the  student's 
-chosen  career  field. 

After  the  student  is  accepted,  the  employer  arranges  work  assignments  that  are  most  beneficial 
to  the  student.  A  supervisor  regularly  reports  the  student's  performance  and  progress  to  the  instruc 
tor. 


The  amount  of  time  students  spend  on  the  job  varies  with  the  program.  Under  one  form  of 
Co-op  Education,  the  student  alternates  full-time  work  with  full-time  attendance  at  MATC,  a  semester 
at  a  time,  or  the  student  may  work  mornings  or  afternoons,  then  attend  classes  the  other  half  day. 
Another  possibility  is  a  flexible  schedule  of  daytime  or  evening  courses  that  dovetails  with  full-time 
employment. 


Samples--see  followi 

ng  pages. 

CAREER 
EMPHASIS 

LINKAGES 

SERVICES 
PROVIDED 

FIELD 

EXPERIENCES 

CARE|B  DEVELOP- 
MENT FACTORS 

PLACEMENT 

Business  &  Office 
Construction 
Health 
Marketing  & 

Distribution 
Personal  Services 
Public  Service 

Business  & 
Industry 

Community 
Groups 

Government 
Age  ncies 

Advisory  & 

Consulting 
Curriculum 

Enrichment 
Employment 

Information 
Program 

Planning 
Student 

Evaluation 
Work  Study 

Work  Experience 
Coop.  Educatioi^ 
Exploration 

Attitudes  &  Values 
Career  Planning 
Decision  Making 
Economic  Under- 
standing 
Environment 
Interpersonal 
Relations 

Part  Time 

Sample  1 


COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  TRAINING  AGREEMENT 
FOR  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 


This  training  agreement  is  (1)  to  define  clearly  the  conditions  and  schedule  of  training  whereby 
the  student,   .  is  to  receive  training  in 


and  (2)  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  cooperating  parties:  the  (company  or  agency)  and  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College,  in  providing  the  student  with  opportunities  for  education  and  training  in  the  basic 
skills  of  the  occupation  and  the  technical  information  related  to  it.  In  order  that  a  systematic  plan  which 
provides  for  well-rounded  training  can  be  followed,  a  schedule  of  work  experiences  (training  plan)  and  a 
course' of  study  paralleling  it  have  been  worked  out  and  agreed  upon  by  the  employer  and  representative 
of  the  school. 

^     The  student  agrees  to  perform  the  work  experiences  assigned  by  the  employer  according  to  the 
same  company  policies  and  regulations  as  applied  to  regular  employees.  The  student  also  agrees  to  pursue 
the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  improve  his/her  efficiency, 

r 
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Sample  1  -  Continued 


knowledge,  and  personal  traits  so  that  he/she  may  enter  his/her  chosen  occupation  as  a  desirable  employee 
at  the  termination  of  the  training  period. 

In  addition  to  providing  practical  instruction,  as  outlined  in  Addendum  "A,"  the  employer:agrees 
to  aid  in  an  evaluation  of  the  student's  progress  of  learning  on  the  job,  and  to  pay  the  student  for  the 
work  done  while  undergoing  training.  ,  ^ 


(a)  The  beginning  wage  will  be  $ 

(b)  The  training  period  begins  the 
and  extends  through  


per 
day  of 


day  of 


STUDENT 


NAMEdF  COMPANY  OR  AGEMCY  , 


DATE 


employer/Supervisor 


I NST  R  UCTO  Pt-COO  R  D I  rsTATOR 


>ERSpNjjEL  DlfSlEQTOR^ 


San|0le  2 


— — ^ — r 

REPORT'N^ICE 


These  forof^sh^uld  be  developed  in  trljpjH,  oneiimhe  Student,  Employer the  depart^nt  Teacher 
^  CDdrdinator  ,v 

%   ■  .  ^  ■■■  >        ■  .....  I. 


Not^  t^ Repor^&Vooperative  Education  Employer: 


You;  ^k/ 

■         fName  of  Student) 


 ar^  scheduled  to  report  to 


(Name  & 


^'  Lcx:at^on  of  Employ^) 

aM/pm  -'^  •  ^  ^"y 

for  a  fulTtralning  period  wmch  runs  through 


at 


(Hour) 


(Month  &  Date) 


f'^  •     (Month  &  Date) 

thifschedule  must  be  reported  to^yjbtir  department  teacher  coordinator, 

_^  ,  |mwT|?diat^    by  telephone 


.'^(bay)^   ~T 

!  Any  event  that  may  prevent  y^cju  froni  keeping 


/(Narpe  of 


iher) 


elephone  Nurtibe/) 


4 


^  - 
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Sample  3 

TRAINING  PLAN  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PARTICIPANT 

MILWAUKEE  ARE  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

STUDENT:                                                                SOCIAL  SECURITY  NO. : 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDY: 

JOB  TITLE: 

TRAINING  STATION: 

ADDRESS:                                                                             PHONE  NO.: 

TRAINING  SUPERVISOR: 

WORK  SCHEDULE 

IVIUiMUAY.  g 

TUESDAY: 

WEDNESDAY: 

THURSDAY:  " 

FRIDAY: 

SATURDAY: 

SUNDAY: 

Rate  of  Pay:  $  per 
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"^ADDENDUM  "A"  \ 
Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  / 

Composite  Student  Reporting  Form  -  Evaluation  of  Cooperative  Field  Placement  Performance 

This  evaluation  will  be  a  rating  of  the  stud«nti'  objectives  by  the  Agency /Company  coordinating 
personnel  and  MATC  supervisory  staff. 

 I 

Name  of  Student   ,  if 

WtATC  Supervisor  

Agency /Company^  - 


Agency/Company  Coordinating  Personnel 


Dates  inclusive  in  evaluation  -  from  to 


Each  semester  that  a  student  is  er^olTea  ku^(ioperative  Education,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  new  learning 
objectives.  They  should  be  specific,  measurable,  and  within  his/her  ability  to  accomplish.  The  objectives 
must  be  formulated  by  the  instructors,  reviewd  and  approved  by  both  the  employer  and  coordinator  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester. 


At  semester's  end,  the  employer  and  student  will  discuss  the  progress  made  in  attaining^le  objectives  and 
independently  rate  the  progress  (below).  From  this  rating,  plus  seminar  discussions,  individual  conf0rences, 
term  assignments  and  on-the-job  evaluation,  the  instructor /coordinator  will  determine  whether  or  not  the 
student  has  performed  his/her  work  experience  objectives. 

OBJECTIVES       •  ,  RATING 


A, 
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d. 


OBJECTIVES 


Rating  Scale:  A  - 
B  - 
C- 
D  - 
U  " 


Superior 
Above  Average 
Average 
Below  Average 
Unsatisfactory 


Rated  By 
Title 


Date 


RATING 


Sample  5 


FIRST  YEAR 

Semester  1 

SocSv  128 
SocSv  147 
SocSv  131 


SCHOOL  SERVICE  ASSOCIATE 
COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Course 

School  Service  Employment  Practicum  —  1 
School  Service  Employment  Skills 
Introduction  to  School  Service 


Credit 

5 
2 
3 

10 
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Sample  5  -  Continued 


Semester  2 

SocSv  129 
SocSv  141 
SocSv  151 


Soc^ci  151 
SocSv  136 


SECOND  YEAR 

Semester  1 

SocSv  130 
SocSv  142 
Math  190 

Semester  2 

SocSv  132 
SocSv  143 
SocSv  133 


Eng  152 
ViCom  137 


THIRD  YEAR 

Semester  1 

SocSv  134 

SocSv  145 

SocSv  151 

NatSci  131 

Sipester  2 

SocSci  153 
SocSci  110^ 


School  Service  Employment  Practicum 
Learning  and  Development 
Communication  Skills  1 


Summer  Semester  —  6  weeks 


Psychology  of  Human  Relations 
Introduction  to  Exceptional  Learners 


School  Service  Employment  Practicum 
Language  Art  Activities 
Mathematics  Workshop 


School  Service  Employment  Practicum 
Concept  Development  Activities 
Childrens  Literature 


Summer  Semester  —  6  weeks 


Communication  Skills  2 
Instructional  Media 


School  Service  Employment  Practicum 
Classroom  Management 
Art  Activities  for  Children  or 
PhysicarScience  Survey 


American  Institutions 
Basic  Economics 


TOTAL: 


5 
3 
3 

11 


5 
3 
3 

11 


5 
3 
3 

11 


3 
2 


5 
2 
2 
3 

9-10 


3 

 3_ 

6 

68-69 
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Sample  6 


COMBUSTION  ENGINES  SERVICING 

<4  12CbnESv) 

One- Year  Diploma  Program 
Combustion  Engines  Servicing  (31)4-12:3 


Dept.  Course  No.  Course  Title  Hours  per  week  Voc.  Cr. 
FIRST  QUARTER 

CbnESv      301  Fuel  Systems  Shop  4  Shop  1 

CbnESv      303  Fuel  Systems  Principles  2  Belated 

(CbnESv     307)  Electrical  and  Tune-Up  Shop  16  Shop 

CbnESvk     309  Electrical  Principles  and  Tune-Up  4  Related  4 

CbnESv^    331  Shop  Practices  1  2  Related  14 

Weld          305  FundamentalsofOxyacetylene  Welding  2Sh6p''*  (1) 

"so" 

SECOND  QUARTER 

CbnESv      312  Mobile  Hydraulics  2  (1  Rel.;  1  Shop) 

(CbnESv     319)  Power  Components  Shop  16  Shop  4 

CbnESv      320  Power  Components  Principles  4  Related  1 

CbnESv      332  Shop  Practices  2            -  2  Related 

CbnESv      345  Preventive  Maintenance  Service  4  Shop  1 

Weld         305  Fundamentals  of  Oxyacetylene  Welding  2  Shop*  *                    (1 ) 

~30" 

THIRD  QUARTER 

(CbnESv     306)  Engine  Overhaul  and  Installation  16  Shop  4 

CbnESv      315  Engine  Operation  and  Construction  4  Related  1 

dDnESv      335  Applied  Science  2  Related  y^ 

 CbnESv      338  Emission  Control  Shop  4  Related  1 

CbnESv      339  Emission  Control  Principles^  2  Related  14 

Weld         300  Fundamentals  of  Arc  Welding  2  Shop**  (1) 

30 

FOURTH  QUARTS^ 

CbnESv      333        \  Refrigeration  &  Air  Conditioning  2  Related         \  V2 

1          Principles                             ^     .  * 

CbnESv      334          I  Refrigeration  &  Air  Conditioning  Shop  4  Shop  1 

CbnESv      336  Specifications  and  Data  Analysis  2  Related  !4 

(CbnESv     341)  Front-End  and  Brake  Shop  16  Shop  4 

CbnESv      342  Front-End  and  Brake  Principles  4  Related  1 

Weld          300  Fundamentals  of  Arc  Welding   2_Shop**  (1) 

^  30 


** Credit  for  the  first  quarter's  work  is  contingent  upon  the  cpmpfetion  of  the  second  quarter  of  this  course. 
The  Course  numbers  above  that  are  shown  in  parenthesis  are  the  courses  used  for  Voc.  Ed.  Co-op  Credit. 
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Sample  7 


COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  TRAINING  AGREEMENT 
FOR  PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED  CO-OP  STUDENTS 


This  training  agreement  is  ( 1 )  to  define  clearly  the  conditions  and  schedule  of  training  whereby 

the  student,   ,  is  to  receive  training  in   ,  

and  (2)  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  cooperating  parties:  the  (company  and  agency)  and  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College  In  providing  the  student  with  opportunities  for  education  and  training  in  the  basic 
skills  of  the  occupation  and  the  technical  information  related  to  it.  In  order  that  a  systematic  plan 
which  provides  for  well-rounded  training  can  be  followed,  a  schedule  of  work  experiences  (training 
plan)  and  a  course  of  study  paralleling  it  have  been  worked  out  and  agreed  upon  by  the  employer  and 
representative  of  the  school . 

The  student  agrees  to  pursue  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  to  take  advantage  of  eVery  o 
opportunity  to  improve  his/her  efficiency,  mobility,  knowledge,  and  personal  traits  so  that  he/she 
may  enhance  his/her  opportunities  in  a  chosen  occupation  as  an  employee  at  the  termination  of  the 
training  period. 

In  addition  to  providing  practical  instruction,  as  outlined  in  Addendum  "A,"  the  employer 
agrees  to  aid  in  an  evaluation  of  the  student's  progress  of  learning  on  the  job. 

The  training  period  begins  the   ^day  of   

and  extends  through  the    day  of   . 


STUDENT 

NAME  OF  EMPLOYE^^ 

DATE 

NAME  OF  C0MPAN^J^5|aQENCY 

INSTRUCTOR-COORDINATOR 


Teacher 


BUSINESS/INDUS^Y  TOURS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Donna  Groh 

Occupational  Specialist  for  Student  Services 
The  School  Board  of  Sarasota  County,  Florida 
2418  Hatton  Street 
Sarasota,  Florida  33577 

\ 

Circumstances 

The  purpose  of  the  tours  is  to  create  an  interface  between  parenis,  eaucaiors,  siuaenis  ana 
businessmen.  Of  major  concerns  are|  (1 )  exposing  the  classroom  teacher  to  the  world  of  work  and 
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the  implications  it  provides  for  the  classroom  environment,  (2)  extending  the  awareness  of  student 
career  potential  in  the  Sarasota  County  area,  (3)  providing  business/industry  the  opportunity  to 
identify  their  needs  in  reference  to  school  programs,  and  (4)  permitting  business/  industry  to  explain 
the  services  they  can  provide  to  the  classroom  teacher. 


Objectives 

1      To  give  the  teacher  an  overview  of  the  functions  of  a  specific  industry  or  business. 

2.  To  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  specific  occupations  associated  with  that  industry  or 
business. 

3.  To  identify  for  the  teacher  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  workers  in  those  occupations. 

4.  To  expose  the  teacher  to  the  kind  of  school  experiences  that  a  student  must  acquire  before 
engaging  in  the  actual  work  activity. 

5.  To  give  local  business/industry  an  opportunity  to  inform, teachers  how  the  schools  can 
help  meet  their  needs  and  ways  in  which  local  business/industry  can  serve  the  school's  and 
the  students  of  Sarasota.  ' 


Linkages 

The  Sarasota  Hyatt  House,  host  business.  Ten  secondary  teachers  from  varied  disciplines,  one 
school  administrator,  one  school  board  member,  and  an  occupational  specialist  for  student  services 
were  the  tour  participants.  < 


Process 

The  following  was  written  by  Caroll  Manak,  executive  housekeepei^pf  the  Sarasota  Hyatt  House 
d  coordinator  of  the  business/industry  tour. 

Business  Point  of  View 
Career  Education  Tour 

Why  did  the  Sarasota  Hyatt  House  wish  to  participate  in  a  Career  Education  tour?  Too  often 
^     our  personnel  department  is  informing  the  young  people  of  Sarasota  of  the  job  opportunities  the 
educators  who  come  in  contact  with  our  young  people  of  Sarasota-the  teachers  and  school  board 
•  members.  They  can  return  to  their  classrooms  with  the  information  of  job  opportunities  and  careers 
in  the  hospitality  industry. 

The  hospit&lity  industry  is  continually  expanding  and  forever  seeking  future  employees  and 
^   management  trainees  for  their  ideas.  Hyatt  has  a  management  trainee  program  where  the  Director 
of  Public  Affairs  seeks  college  students  to  take  part^n  the  program,  but  the  best  place  to  start  is  pur 
own  back  yard,  meaning  the  Sarasota  community.  <^ 

* 

The  Hyatt  House  as  an  employer  is  seeking  those  students  who  want  a  rewarding  career  with 
excellent  benefits. 


Prior  to  the  Tour 


It  was  announced  at^the  hotel's  weekly  staff  meeting  that  the  Sarasota  Hyatt  House  would  be 
participating  in  a  Career  Education  tour.  The  initial  response  was  not  very  enthusiastic.  Once  a 
discussion  began  on  what  the  tour  would  accomplish  and  how  the  hotel  staff'would  participate,  it 
was  then  realized  that  this  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  our  hotel  to  get  information  into  the 
^community  of  Sarasota  regarding  the  opportunities  and  benefits  Hyatt  House  has  to  offer.  It  was 
decided  to  have  a  trial  run  of  the  tour  the  day  before,  involving  only  the  staff  members.  This  would 
allow  time  to  offer  suggestions  and  confirm  that  the  staff  would  be  providing  the  information  re 
quested  by  the  occupational  specialist. 

/       *  ^  After  the  Tour 

The  response  from  the  hotel  staff,  teachers  and  school  board  members  was  fantastic!  All  parties 
involved  felt  a  great  deal  had  been  accomplished.  The  hotel  staff  members  were  able  to  inform  the 
tour  participants  of  the  requirements  of  the  community  while  they  in  turn  were  able  to  inform  the 
hotel  of  the  community's  requirements. 


The  tour  was  also  very  thought-provoking.  Discussions  lead  to  the  idea  of  the  Sarasota  Hyatt 
House  giving  a  similar  tour  to  students. 


Because  of  the  tour,  a  better  understanding  between  the  tour  participants  and  the  Hyatt  staff 
was  established  and  a  new  line  of  communication  was  opened. 


Outcomes 


Irs  in 


The  following  are  some  direct  quotes  of  the  teachftrs  in  response  to  the  two  questions  listed: 

1.     If  another  business/industry  tour  weft  to  be  held,  what  changes,  or  recommendations, 
would  you  make  to  planners? 

■'2.     What  additional  types  of  information  would^^i^  have  liked  to  l^ave  received? 

Samples— see  following  pages. 
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Sample  1 


AGENDA 

BUSINESS/INDUSTRV -CAREER  EDUCATION  TOUR 


Host:       Sarasota  Hyatt  House 
1000  Bjyd.of  the  Arts 
Sarasota,  Florida  33577 

October  4,  .1977 


General  Session  ^  8:30  a.m.  (General  Manager)  Orientation  into  Hotel  Industry 


Orientation  -- 


Food  and  Beverage  Department  (Food  and  Beverage  Executive) 

Kitchen  (Chef) 

Restaurant  (Hugo's  Manager) 

Beverage  (Beverage  Manager) 

Stewards  (Executive  Steward) 

Catering  (Catering  Director  and  Banquet  Manager) 

Purchasing  (Director  of  Purchasing) 


Orientation 


Rooms  Division  (Rooms  Executive) 
Front  Office  (Receptionist) 
Reservations  (Reservations  Manager) 
Bellstaff  (Bell  Captain) 
Housekeeping  (Executive  Housekeeper) 
Laundry  (Manager) 


Orientation 


Orientation 


Engineering  (Chief  Engineer) 


Accounting  (Controller) 


Mr- 


Orientation  — 


Executive  Offices  Secretaries  (Executive  Secretary) 


Orientation  — 


Orientation 


Sales  Departm6fir(Director  of  Sales) 
Sales  tSales  ManSger) 

/ 

Personnel  Department  (^anager), 
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Sample  2 


BUSINESS/INDUSTRY  TOUR  EVALUATION 


HYATT  HOUSE  TOUR 


1.    The  orientation  gave  me  an  overview  of  the  tour  and  prepared  me 
for  the  visit. 

2  .    The  tour  was  interesting  enough  to  hold  my  attention. 
3i    Enough  time  for  questions  was  provided. 

4.  The  tour  provided  me  with  enough  information  about 
the  business/industry  visited. « 

5.  The  tour  made  me  aware  of  the  processes,  procedures,  and 
requirements  relateji  to  employment  with  this  company. 

6.  Sufficient  opportunity  for  contact  with  employees 
.  ]ABs  provided. 

7.  There  was  enough  discussion  related  to  attitude  development. 

8.  Company  representatives  sufficiently  emphasized  potential 
occupational  opportunities  and  related  advantages,  e.g., 
fringe  benefits,  advancement. 

9.  My  knowledge  of  current  employment  trends  increased. 

10.  I  gained  new  insights  into  careers  and  career  opportunities. 

1 1 .  Company  representatives  identified  career  opportunities  for 
college  graduates/ high  school  graduates,  and  others. 

12.  This  experience  increased  my  knowledge  of  local  trJlning 
opportunities  and  programs  for  college-bound  and  non- 
college  bound  students. 

13.  This  experierice  increased  the  potential  for  a  regular  flow  of  - 
communication  between  school  administrators,  teachers, 

idance  personnel,  and  business/industry  personnel  in  the 
ta  County  area. 


strongly 

1 
7 

tindecidad 

disagree 

strongly 
dttagrae 

not 

applicable 

5 

1 
1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

) 

5 

1 

3 

3 

4 

2 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

If  another  business/industry  tour  were  to  be  held,  what  changes,  or  recommendatipns,  woMi]lcf|^U 
make  to  planners? 


( 1 )  If  all  tours  could  be  this  great,  you  would  have  nothing  to  improve. 

(2)  None  really,  it  was  excellent. 


(3)     This  was  my  first  such  trip  and  I  was  very  impressed  with  everything.  It  was  really  handled 
beautifully. 


Sample  2  -  Continued 


(4)  Allow  at  least  a  few  minutes  of  free  time. 

(5)  A  list  of  names  and  schools  who  participated.  Speak  at  teachers'  meetings  about  this  tour 
so  that  more  teachers  would  participate  in  it. 

2.      What  additional  types  of  information  would  you  have  like  to  have  received? 

(1)  ,  None 

(2)  I  would  have  liked  a  copy  of  a  personnel  application  form  to  share  with  students. 

(3)  Samples  of  types  of  forms  used  at  hotel.  I  did  ask  for  an  application  form  and  received  it. 


The  School  Board  of  Sarasota  County,  Florida 
2418  Hatton  Street 
Sarasota,  Florida  33577 


The  following  are  programs  that  involve  the  business/industry  community  and  the  Sarasota  County  P 
schools.  All  these  programs  are  being  coordinated  through  the  Student  Services  Office.  For  additional 
information,  please  contact:  Donna  Groh,  Occupational  Specialist,  Student  Services,  2418  Hatton  Street 
Sarasota,  Florida,  33577;  (813)  958-8831,  Ext.  225. 

Business/Industry  Tours  for  Teachers:  The  purpose  of  the  tours  is  to  create  an  interface  between 
parents,  educators,  students  and  businessmen.  Of  major  concerns  are  (1)  exposing  the  classroom  teacher  to 
the  world  of  work  and  the  implications  it  provides  for  the  classroom  environment,  (2)  extending  the  aware- 
ness of  student  career  potential  in  the  Sarasota  County  area,  (3)  providing  business/industry  the  opportunity 
to  identify  their  needs  in  reference  to  school  programs,  and  (4)  permitting  business/industry  to  explain  the 
services  they  can  provide  to  the  classroom  teacher. 

Mini- Lectures  for  Teachers:  Because  of  limited  funds,  as  an  alternative  to  business/industry  tours, 
we  are  proposing  that  various  businesses  come  into  individual  schools  and  present  a  program  about  their' 
business  to  teachers.  This  would  be  done  during  a  professional  day  or  after  school  hours.  Teachers  could 
be  given  in-service  credit  for  this  activity.  (Proposed) 

Career  Exploration  Program:  These  activities  allow  students  to  see  the  relevancy  of  school  to  the 
world  of  work  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  make  more  realistic  career  decisions. 

A.  Individual  Shadowing-This  type  of  career  exploration  allows  an  individual  high  school  student 
the  opportunity  to  visit  and  explore  a  specific  work  location  in  the  community.  This  activity 
is  initiated  by  the  individual  student  through  th^ir  school  guidance  department. 

B.  Specialized  Career  Days-A  specific  career  area  will  allow  groups  of  stqdents  to  visit  and  explore, 
In  depth,  various  businesses  during  the  normal  working  day.  These  activities  are  initiated  by 
local  businesses  and  organizations  and  coordinated  by  the  Student  Services  occupational  specialist. 

Field  Trips  end  Resource  People  for  Students:  Pariticipating  businesses  are  able  to  work  closely  with 
the  school  programs  in  providing  needed  career  educational  experiences  in  the  form  of  field  trips  and 
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SCHOOL/COMMUNITY  CAREER  PROGRAMS 
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Sample  3  —  Continued 


providing  classroom  speakers.  The  participating  businesses  will  also  be  included  in  the  Sarasota  County 
Schools  Community  Resource  Directory. 

County-Wide  Job  Fair:  Student  Services  is  planning  a  County-Wide  Job  Fair  to  be  held  in  the  spring 
for  graduating  serniors  who  are  seeking  permanent  employment  upon  high  school  graduation.  We  will  be 
asking  business/  industry  representatives  from  Sarasota  County  with  job  openings  to  meet  and  interview 
students  interested  in  permanent  fulhtime  career^.  SARASOTA  GRADUATES  MAKE  FINE  EMPLOYEES!!  . 

Community  Job  Development  Program:  Each  spring  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Area  Manu- 
factures  Association  survey  their  membership  for  job  openings  to  which  students  and  recent  graduates  can 
apply.  Upon  identifying  an  opening,  participating  businesses  are  asked  to  return  a  pre-paid  postcard  to  the 
School  Board  Office  of  Placement  and  Follow-Up.  Watch  for  an  announcement  this  spring. 


Sample  4 


# 


CAREER  EDUCATION  WORK  EXPERIENt 
BUSINESS/INDUSTRY  TOURS  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

A.  The  objectives  of  the  in-service  program  will  be: 

1 .  To  give  the  teacher  an  overview  of  the  functions  of  a  specific  industry  or  business. 

2.  To  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  specific  occupations  associated  with  that  industry  or  business. 

3.  To  identify  for  the  teacher  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  workers  in  those  occupations. 

4.  To  expose  the  teacher  to  the  kind  of  school  experiences  that  a  student  must  acquire  before 
engaging  in  the  actual  work  activity. 

5.  To  give  local  business/industry  an  opportunity  to  inform  teachers  how  the  schools  can  help 
meet  their  needs  and  ways  in  which  local  business/industry  can  serve  the  schools  and  the 
students  of  Sarasota. 

B.  Upon  completing  the  in-service  program,  the  teacher: 

^  1.      Will  be  able  to  relate  concepts  and  skills  taught  in  the  classroom  to  their  use  in  specific 
occupations. 

2.  Will  have  identified  the  values,  interests,  abilities,  needs,  and  other  self-characteristics  as  they 
relate  to  occupational  roles, 

3.  Will  be  able  to  describe  opportunities,  potential  satisfactions,  required  roles  of  workers  and 
other  related  dimensions. 

4.  Will  be  able  basically  to  describe  modern  work  sturucture,  work  environments,  and 
organizational  characteristics. 

C.  The  in-service  program  will  be  conducted  as  follows: 

1 .  The  Career  Education  Office  will  identify  a  field  trip  site,  a  business  or  industry  in  the  community 

2.  The  Career  Education  Office  will  meet  with  personnel  at  the  site  to  arrange  details  of  the  visit 
including  date  and  time  required  to  completfe  the  visit.  At  that  time  company  representatives 
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Sample  4  -  Continued 


will  be  given  the  Business/Industry  Tour  Information  Guide  suggesting  the  types.of  information 
teachers  might  expect  from  the  company.  *  « 

W 

3.  The  Career  Education  Office  will  notify  the  principal  and  the  occupational  specialist  in  each 
secondary  school  that  a  trip  has  been  arranged  and  request  selection  of  a  specific  number  of 
staff  to  participate, 

4.  The  prinaital  and/or  the  occupational  specialist  will  explain  the  in-service  program  to  the 
school  siln  including  what  to  expect  on  the  tour  and  the  requirements  for  in-service  credit. 
Selection  of  participants  should  be  made  only  after  the  faculty  understands  the  program. 

5.  The  occupational  specialist  will  submit  to  the  Career  Education  Office  the  names  of  the  par- 
ticipants and  will  be  the  contact  person  for  questions  and  completing  necessary  forms.  If 
needed,  participants  will  be  required  to  arrange  for  their  own  substitutes.  Funds  to  pay  for 
substitutes  will  be  provided  through  the  in-service  program. 

6.  Participants  will  be  notified  of  time  and  place  to  meet.  Business-industry  representatives  will 
conduct  the  tour. 

7.  Participants  will  be  responsible  for  making  a  presentation,  either  written  or  oral,  to  their 
respective  departments  as  the  last  requirement  of  the  in-service  program.  The  Career 
Education  Office  will  provide  each  participant  with  an  outline  to  assist  them  with  the 
presentation.  One  copy  of  the  presentation  will  be  submitted  to  the  Career  Education 
Office  and  one  to  the  respective  school  principal. 

8.  Before  the  tour,  the  participant  will  receive  from  the  occupational  specialist  (a)  an  evaluation 
sheet  to  critique  the  experience,  (b)  a  School/Work  Relationship  form  to  describe  in  one  or 
more  paragraphs  how  the  concepts  and  skills  taught  in  his/her  classroom  are  used  in  the  specific 
occupations  viewed  during  the  tour,  (c)  an  outline  to  assist  them  with  their  presentation,  (d)  a 
tour  agenda,  and  (e)  a  special  "GREEN"  substitute  form. 

The  participant  will  receive  up  to  10  hours  exploratory  in-service  credit  for  each  experience  provided 


2.  completes  the  evaluation  and  submits  it  to  the  Career  Education  Office; 

3.  submits  the  School/Work  Relationship  form  to  the  Career  Education  Office  for  approval; 

4.  makes  a  presentation  to  his/her  department; 

5.  submits  a  copy  of  the  presentation  to  the  Career  Education  Office  and  to  the  respective 
principal.  / 

Additional  in-service  hours  up  to  a  total  of  60  can  be  earned  through  future  participation  in  the 


that  he/she: 


1 


attends  the  full  session; 


program. 
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I,  "... 

PARTICIPANT-^ 


C\  ^Sv  ^  J    BUSlpiSS/lNDUSTRY  TOI^R  PAR 


Following  are  several  statments  relating  tayour  tour.^  please  indicate  your  degree  of  agreement  or 
disagreemAit  by  circling  the  appropriate  alterna^.  Choo^"  "Not  Applicable"  only  if  the  statement 
has  no  application  to  the  tour  and  to  Its  objecu^s.        °    .  " 

1 .  The  orientation  gave  me  an  overview  oj  the  tour  antf'prepared  me  for  the  visit, 
strongly  agree     agree     undecided     disagree     strongly  disagree     not  applicable 

2.  The  tour  was  interesting  enough  to  hold  my  attention.  ^ 
strongly  agree     agree     undecided     disagree     strongly  disagree     not  applicable 

3.  Enough  time  for  questions  was  provided. 

strongly  agree     agree'    undecided     disagree     strongly  disagree     no^  applicable 

4.  The  tour  provided  me  with  enough  information  about  the  business/industry  visited, 
strongly  agree     agree     undecided     disagree     strongly  disagree     not  applic^te^? 

5.  The  tour  made  me  aware  of  the  processes,  procedures,  and  requirements  related  to  employment 
with  this  company. 

strongly  agree     agree     undecided     disagree     strongly  disagree     not  applicable 

6.  Sufficient  opportunity  for  contact  with  employees  was  provided. 

strongly  agree     agree     undecided     disagree     strongly  disagree     not  applicable 

7.  Tliere  was  enough  discussion  related  to  attitude  development. 

strongly  agree     agree     undecided     disagree     strongly  disagree     not  applicable 

8.  Company  representatives  sufficiently  emphasized  potential  occupational  opportunities  and 
related  advantages,  e.g.,  fringe  benefits,  advancement. 

strongly  agree     agree     un/iecided     disagree     strongly  disagree     not  applicable 

9.  My  knowledge  of  current  employment  trends  increased. 

strongly  agree     agree     yf^clecided     disagree     strongly  disagree     not  applicable 

10.  I  gained  new  Insights  irrfo  careers  and  career  opportunities. 

strongly  agree     agree     undecided     disagree     strongly  disagree     not  applicable 

1 1 .  Company  representatives  identified  career  opportunities  for  college  graduates,  high  school 
j    graduates,  and  others. 

strongly  agree     agree     undecided     disagree     strongly  disagree     not  applicable 

12.  This  experience  increased  my  knowledge  of  local  training  opportunities  and  programs  for 
college-bound  and  non-college-bound  students. 

strongly  agree     agree     undecided     disagree     strongly  disagree     not  applicable 
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Sample  5  -  Continued 


13,  This  experience  increased  the  potential  for  a  regular  flow  of  communication  between  school 
administrators,  teachers,  guidance  personnel,  and  business/industry  personnel  in  the  Sarasota 
County  area. 

strongly  agree     agree     undecided     disagree     strongly  disagree     not  applicable 

To  help  us  improve  these  tours  for  future  participants,  please  answer  the  following  in  as  much  detail 
as  possible. 

1 .  If  ijnother  business/industry  tour  were  to  be  held,  what  changes,  or  recommendations,  would 
you  make  to  planners? 

2.  What  additional  types  of  information  would  you  have  liked  to  have  received? 


Sample  6 

SCHOOL/WORK  RELATIONSHIP  FORM 

NAME  

SCHOOL   

DATE  

1 .  Which  of  the  skills/concepts  that  yoq  teach  were  identified  as  needs  by  the  employer? 

2.  Explain  how  each  of  the  above  is  used.  Be  specif  ic. 

3.  What  specific  new  knowledge  did  you  gain  from  the  tour? 

4.  Explain  how  you  will  apply  the  new  knowledge  listed  above  to  improve  your  instruction  and 
your  curriculum.  Be  specific. 


Sample  7 

GROUP  PRESENTATION 
OUTLINE  OF  POINTS  TO  COVER 

?■ 

1 .  Describe  purpose  of  company  or  organization, 

2.  Describe  your  tour  (Where  you  started,  areas  or  departments  visited,  and  functions  of  each). 

3.  Careers  identified. 
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—  Continued 

Employment  opportunities. 
Orientation,  in-house  training,  incentives. 
Educational  needs  of  potential  employees. 
Implications  for  education. 
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Chapter  IX 


COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS, 
POSTSECONDARY,  ADULT,  TEACHERS 


MANUFACTURER  ESTABLISHES  CAREER 
EXPLORATION  PROGRAM  FOR  TEACHERS 


MISC. 
K-12 


TEACHERS 


Mr.  Tim  Frisby 

Frisby  Manufacturing  Co. 

Elk  Grove,  Illinois 


Circumstances 

Mr.  Tinn  Frisby  of  Frisby  Manufacturing  Company  was  interested  in  the  implementation  of 
career  education  in  his  community.  His  initial  efforts  were  thwarted  by  an  expressed  lack  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  school  officials.  This  did  not  stop  Frisby.  He  eventually  helped  to  establish 
Project  Elementary  Vocational  Education  (EVE)— a  hands-on  career  exploration  program  for 
teachers.  , 

Objectives^ 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


6. 


To  identify  community^career  education  resource  persons 
To  prepare  career  education  materials  for  use  in  the  classroom 


To  increase  teacher  knowleavof  the  business/industry  fields 


To  create  positive  feelings  about  career  education  in  the  teachers  and  administrators 


To  provide  staff  development  materials  and  activities  for  educators  designed  to  increase 
their  knowlec^ge  and  appreciation  lof  the  world  of  work 

\> 

To  provide  woVk  experience  opportunities  (paid  and/or  unpaid)  for  staff  persons  in  edu- 
cation within  the  business/labor/industry  community  '"^ 
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7.     To  familiarize  teachers  with  economics 


Linkages/Participants 

Elk  Grove,  Illinois,  School  System. 
Twenty  firms  of  Elk  Grove,  Illinois. 


Process  ^ 

Mr.  Tim  Frisby  operated  the  Frisby  Manufacturing  Company  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
employees.  He  helped  to  implement  Project  EVE  to  help  teachers  in  the  Elk  Grove  School  System 
understjind  career  education.  This  project  operated  as  a  graduate-level  course  in  after-school  hours 
and  allowed  teachers,  with  the  aid  of  twenty  local  firms,  to  visit  plants,  observe  workers  on  the  job, 
and  then  share  their  experiences  in  the  classroom. 

Project  EVE  had  various  activities  to  implement  career  education  in  the  schools  with  the  twenty 
local  firms'  assistance.  Within  Project  EVE  was  another  project— an  Economics  Teacher  Project— in 
which  teachers  are  taught  a  twenty-week  course  in  economics.  The  course  was  taught  by  persons 
from  the  local  business/industry  community.  It  was  a  helpful  way  of  increasing  the  teachers'  knowl- 
edge of  their  own  buainess/industry  community.  Later,  teachers  used  some  of  the  same  resource 
persons  in  their  classfeoms. 

Another  activity  within  Project  EVE  was  the  use  of.  industri^ resource  persons  to  speak  at  local 
PTA  meetings.  The  activity  informed  parents  and  teachers  of  the  community  about  the  opportunities 
for  youth  in  careers. 

Still  another  activity  of  Project  EVE  was  the  "Popcorn  Factory"  in  one  elementary  school.  In 
one  day  elementary  school  students  were  made  aware  of  forty  different  occupations.  Many  were 
able  to  experience  hands-on  situations  with  most  of  the  occupations. 

.  In  arranging  for  the  use  of  business/labor/industry  personnel  within  the  classroom,  a  system  was 
developed  to  have  the  business  person  meet  with  the  teacher  two  weeks  prior  to  the  actual  visit  to 
make  plans.  An  evaluation  sheet  for  the  educators  to  assess  the  business/labor/industry  persdnnel's 
presentation  in  the  class  was  designed  to  improve  career  education  resource  people. 

Field  trips  to  the  assisting  twenty  firms  were  offered  to  the  teachers  of  Elk  Grove.  During  the 
field  trips  students  are  assigned  to  employees  on  a  one-to  one  basis  with  the  employee  actually  con-  • 
ducti/lg  a  tour  for  tbe^^tmt&nt.  This  procedure  helped  many  students  establish  contacts  with  adult  ^ 
employed  workers  who  can  be  used  as  resources  for  help  in  various  kinds  of  decisions— including 
career  decisions-f^»e^by  the  student.  This  procedure  has  helped  both  students  and  employees  to 
recognize  and  appreciate  their  own  worth  and  the  value  of  work. 


ERLC 


Problems 


1 .      It  is  a  big  job  to  convince  the  community  to  really  support  career  education.  Many  Odu 
cators  and  non-educators  iee\  career  education  is  anotlier  educational  fad  ratlier  ttian  a 
lasting  reform  movement. 
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2.  The  school  administrators  have  to  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  career  education. 
Convincing  only  the  teachers  is  not  as  effective  as  convincing  the  administrators  and 
teachers. 

3.  Career  education  has  t6  operate  as  a  concept  to  be  infused  into  all  existing  programs,  not 
as  a  new  program  to  be  added  to  all  others.  People  get  the  impression  that  career  educa- 
tion is  another  program  to  compete  with  other  educational  programs  for  funds  and  a  place 
in  the  school  curricula. 


EVALUATION 

1.  Elk  Grove  teachers  will  participate  in  the  EVE  Project.  At  least  half  of  the  teachers  took 
part  in  tlie  EVE  Project  or  the  Economics  Teacher  Course. 

2.  Community  resource  persons  will  be  identified.  A  list  of  key  persons  from  the  business/ 
labor/industry  community  who  could  go  into  the  schools  and  interact  with  students  was 
compiled. 

3.  A  positive  attitude  about  career  education  will  be  initiated  and  developed.  Mr.  Frisby 
^  found  resistance  to  the  career  education  conicept  at  first,  but  with  the  success  of  the 

various  activities  and  his  perseverance  with  the  community  he  implemented  a  procedure 
for  making  the  teachers,  administrators,  students,  and  public  at  large  aware  of  careers. 
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BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  SPONSOR 
CURRICULUM  THROUGH  "SPICE 


Unified  School  District  290 
Ottawa,  Kansas 


Circumstances 

Unified  School  District  290,  Ottawa,  Kansas,  sponsored  Sequential  Planning  of  Instruction  for 
Career  Education  (SPICE),  a  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  Career  Education  Exemplary  pro- 
grann  based  upon  the  Kansas  Model  for  Career  Education.  The  project  is  in  its  third  year.  The  first 
year  involved  the  development  of  community  and  staff  awareness,  the  establishment  of  a  Career 
Education  Council,  the  hiring  of  personnel,  the  planning  and  writing  of  materials,  and  the  testing 
of  the  materials  in  pilot  classrooms.  The  second  year  was  concerned  with  district-wide  implementa- 
tion of  the  project.  During  the  third  year  an  adaption/adoption  model  for  use  in  other  districts  was 
developed  and  disseminated  and  a  spring  Drive-In  Conference  was  held. 

The  Project  SPICE  gained  support  from  the  business  and  industry  community.  Many  facets  of 
career  education  were  carried  on  in  the^district  on  all  three  levels  of  instruction.  Teachers,  parents, 
students,  and  the  business  community  demonstrated  enthusiasm  Jor  career-oriented  programs,  such 
as  Career  Day,  Trade  and  Industry  class,  and'other  occupational  study  uni*ts.  Counselors  committed 
themselves  to  the  assisting  of  students  in  any  w^V  possible  in  making  better  adjustments  to  life.  Ad- 
ministrators and  the  Board  of  Education  were  09'ricerned  with  meeting  the  needs  of  all  students.' 
What  SPICE  provided  was  the  coordination  of^dividual  efforts  and  concerns  into  a  purposeful 
whole,  adding  to  what  had  been  done  in  the  p^st. 


Objectives 

1 .  To  use  career  information  for  selection  of  a  vocation 

2.  To  enable  high  school  seniors  to  work  at  a  selected  vocation  for  one  school  year 

3.  \o  use  on  the  job  experience  for  supplenr>|nting  high  school  courses 

4.  To  offer  high  school  seniors  the  opportunity  to  learn  vocational  skills 

5.  To  allow  high  school  seniors  the  responsibilities  required  by  business  and  industry  in  the 
work  world 

6.  To  provide  career^ 

Linkages/Participants 

.  Kings  Radio.  Haven  Steel  Company.  Sky  Hook  Company. 
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Process 


SPICE  Project  extended  career  education  fronn  the  classroom  into  the  community.  Today's 
curriculum  should  be,  and  was  in'  the  SPICE  Project,  an  experience  curriculum  where  hands-on  con- 
tacts and  actual  rather  than  simulated  activities  occur.  The  local  environment  offered  many  oppor- 
tunities for  direct  observation  or  participation  by  students. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  school  was  to  develop  Kansas  citizens  who  could  function  ef- 
fectively in  a  changing  state.  If  this  responsibility  was  to  be  fulfilled,  then  it  was  important  that 
during  the  course  of  a  student's  education,  he  or  she  developed  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
organization,  function,  problems,  opportunities,  heritage,  aesthetljBpributes,  and  offerings  that 
were  inherent  in  the  community  in  which  he  or  she  lived  and  worH^  The  use  of  Ottawa  as  a  teach- 
ing and  learning  laboratory  was  a  means  to  an  end. 

jit 

The  following  summaries  are  examples  of  ways  the  community  of  Ottawa  assisted  the  educa- 
tion of  its  young  people. 

1.  Advisory  Council  —  Local  business  people  served  on  the  Council  since  the  inception  of 
SPICE  Project,  assisting  in  everything  from  planning  stages  to  recommendations  to  the  local  Board 
of  Education.  Various  occupations  were  represented,  including  bankers,  beauticians,  and  farm  sup- 
pliers as  well  as  college  professors  and  news  reporters.-  Their  interest  was  significant  for  building 
bridges  of  communication. 

2.  Speakers  —  Classrooms  in  the  local  schools  utilized  over  250  persons  each  year.  The 
topics  ranged  from  bee  keeping  to  truck  driving,  from  compost  making  to  computer  science,  from 
cake  decorating  to  square  dancing.  One  group  of  retired  teachers  toured  the  elementary  schools 
demonstrating  the  arts  of  soap  making  and  weaving  in  costumes  reflecting  by-gone  days. 

3.  Study  Tours  -~  Each  year  students  were  taken  to  local  and  area  businesses.  The  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  compiled  a  list  of  sites  willing  to  share  their  experitse  with  students.  .A 
wide  variety  of  situations  was  available^so  that  the  teachers  chose  appropriate  activities  related  to 
their  classroom  study.  StHjdy  guides  for  a  designated  master  tour  for  each  grade  level  were  available.' 

4.  Industrial  and  Educational  Intern  —  To  familiarize  business  persons  and  teachers  with  each 
others'  jobs,  they  spent  a  minimum  of  one-half  day  in  someone  else's  occupation.  Teachers  were 
provided  with  substitutes,  so  they  could  pot  plants  at  a  greenhouse,  ride  with  a  police  officer  on  duty 
in  a  police  car,  and  set  type  for  a  newspaper  advertisement.  In  turn,  business  people  shelved  books^ 
in  th«|||[>rary,  coache<f  basketball,  and  read  stories  to  children.  In  many  cases,  the  so  called  interns^ 
in  bo^groups  returned  gratefully  to  their  own  jobs,  but  tfiey  gained  a  broader  understanding  of  ^ 
what  was  involved  in  the  other  person's  job. 

5.  Work  Study  —  Over  75  percent  of  tfie  students  were  placed  in  an  actual  work  experience. 
The  juniors  in  Career  Exploration  were  unpai(j  and  rotated  tfirough  various  jobs  which  tfiey  chose. 
Girls  tried  auto  mechanics  and  l)oys  tried  helping  with  the  h^eadstarl  Program.  Tfie  business  ed 
tion  students  learned  firstfiand  tfie  application  of  their  skills.  Learning  what  is  undesirable  about  a 
given  job  was  as  important  as  learning  of  tfie  desirable  outcomes:  Paid  employment  was  availal)le 
through  the  trade  and  industry  ()r()granfi.  At  least  twenty  l)usinesses  agreed  to  work  witfi  students 
from  tfie  special  education  classes. 

6.  Shadowing     From  time  to  time  studtMits  spent  ftalf  days  witfi  a  relative  or  otfier  adult  as 
or  she  went  al)out  fiis  regular  ()(:cu[)ati(>fial  tiisk. 
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7.'    Action  ~  In  their  senior  year  students  attended  high  school  in'^the  morning  and  worked 
at  a  selecteci  job  in  the  afternoon.  The  guidaj^e  counselors  cor  ulted  with  the  seniors  in  using  the 
career  study  information  to  select  a  vocatioffjhe  students  were  to  stay  with  their  selected  voca 
tion  for  a  year. 

For  example,  vocationji  ^  in  tronics  wa:,  offered  as  an  ext;snded  study  l)y  Kings  Radio  of  Ottawa. 
The  seniors  who  selected  elctronics  enrolled  m  a  correspondence  course  which  was  paid  for  by  Kings 
Radio.  Upon  completion  of  the  internship  and  course,  the  students  were  offered  jobs  with  Kings 
Radio. 


Problems 

1.  Students  did  not. always  appear  at  their  afternoon  jobs. 

2.  V.isible  outcomes  of  everyone's  effort  should  not  be  expected  for  two  years  or  lontjer. 


Evaluation 

1.  Attefidance  at  school  will  improve.  With  the  initiation  of  the  job  study  program  attendance 
at  fiigh  school  improved  over  what  it  fiad  been. 

2.  StudMts  will  obtain    ivthe-job -i^xperience.  At  least  75  percent  of  the  students  were 
\  place€  in  on-the-job  utuations 

3.  Students  will  be  employr'd  after  completion  of  fiigh  scfiool.  In  some  businesses  100  per 
cent  of  those  who  worked  part  time  during  the  senior  year  were  hired  for  full  time  work. 
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PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST  AIRLINES  TEACHES  STUDENTS 


Mr.  Glenn  Eliott 

Director  of  Educational  Services 

Pacific  Southwest  Airlines  ; 

322*5  North  Harbor  Drive 

P.  O.  Box  81 185 

San  Diego,  California  92138 


Circumstances 


*^   Pacific  Southwest  Airlines  (PSA)  is  an  example  of  how  one  company  can  influence  education. 

PSA's  origlf^l  school  programs  started  in  1969  at  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  levels. 
The  program  now  iRcluj^tes  high  school  and  adult  programs,  too,         ;    '  .  < 


Process 

.         -  '        ELEMENTARY  PROGRAM 

T      Basically  this  unit  covers  all  areas  of  the  curriculum.  It  gives  the  student  broaci  opportunities 
for  studies  in  human  relations,  mass  communications,  the  basic  workings  of  a  businesis  in  our  ecd- 
hoinic  system^, writing  skills,  and  art.  The  program  also  provides  basic  career  exposure  to  air  trans- 
portation. 

Students  are  enthusiastic  ^bout  creating  thenrown  advertising  programs,  planning  training  pro- 
grams, and  establishing  realistic  budgets  for  their  air  operation.  One  finance  director  of  a  sixth  grade 
airline  issued  the  following  order:  "all  estimated  salary  schedules  are  to  be  submitted  to  me  by 
Wednesday,  and  remember  don't  come  up  with  any  wild  figures  because  we  only?  have  .10  million 
dollars  to  operate  this  airline."  '        '     ^  ' 

,  The  unit  is  designed  for  classroom  use  over  approximately  a  nine  week  period.  After  an  organi- 
zational week/the  class  works  on  the  unit  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  nine  week  peripd  gives  the  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  cecerve  answers  to  their  inquiries  and  to'prepare  for*a  culminating  activity 
which  is  usually  a  simulated  flight  on  the  airline  for  "passengers"  from  other  classes  in  the  school. 
The  simulation|:includes  ticket  sales,  passenger  service,  baggage  check-in,  and  related  activities. 

v.^  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  p 

The  original  PSA  Ajr  Transportation  Careers  high  school  program  was  established  cooperatively 
vihth  9\e  San  Dfego  City  and  County  schoolxlistricts.  The  course  wa'5  developed  by  Glenn  Elliott, 
Qirector'^.of  Educational  Services  at  PSA,  and  teacher  Dick  Medenwald.  The  original  elementary 
school  airline  simulation  is  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  Subject  matter  cqu,^s  are  included,  too: 
oral  and  written  communications,  public  relatibns,  airline  routes  and  geography,  FAA  and  other 
regulatory  agencies,  flight  familiarization,  general  aircraft  servicing,  fixed-based  operations,  major 
UlS.  airports,  meterology,  general  counter  procedures,  operatiofis^air  freight  billihg,  I  ATA  ticketing, 
qamp  procedures,  and  general  airline  operatior(j^  .The  course  runs  360  hours.  Class  meets  two  hours 
per  day,  five  days  per  week,  for  one  semester.  In  addition  to  the  classroom  work,  students  receive 


^Vo^'k'experience  at  San  Dieg(5  International  Airport  on  ticketing,  reservations,  ramp  service,  customer 
delations,  and  operations.  Students  also  receive  work  experience  at  fixed  base  operations,  air  freight 
facilities,  rent-a-car  services,  various  FAA  facilities,  and  the  weather  biyj^^g.  PSA,  Delta  and 
American  Airlines  participate. 


^Outcomes 


A  high  percentage  of  the  students  in  the  high  school  prograni  have  Either  been  employed  in  the 
industr>/^Hi^|:gone  on 
with  commiw'ciiji  air  car 
20  percent  have  found 
vices;  35  percent  have  erii' 
air  trartsportationiin  the  futufreT 


training.  Fifteen  pef«;^t  of  the  graduates  have  been  employed 
;rcent  have  been  placed  in  general  aviation  fixed  base  operations, 
t  in  directly  related  fields  such  as  air  freight  and  rent-a-car  ser- 
igher  education  to  upgrade  their  skills  and  find  employment  in 


(Reprinted  fl^rri/'Report,  Action  Programs,"  ladustry  Education  Council  of  California,  555  South 
Flowe?!>;iO^^:<  71498,  Los  AngeJes,CA  90071.)  '  - 
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GENERAL  MOTORS'^PPORTS 
CAREER  EDUCATION 


MISC. 
K-12 


Anthony  G.  De Lorenzo 

Vice  President  v*. 
General  Motors  Corporation  \ 
(Public  Relations  Staff)  •  ^  ^  > 

Detroit,  Michigan  48202  ^ 


mstances^ 


Career  Education  was  initiated  by  Condress  with  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  1968  and  received 
further  emphasis  in  1974  by  establishing  the] Office  of^CommissSStcmr  for  Career  Education  in  the 
USOE.  Career  Education  is  a  response  to  a  rtatiohal  degi and  that  thfe  educational  system  change  in 
ways  that  will  enable  students,  when  they  teave  the  educational  system,  to  bj?  more  successful  in 
finding  and  epgagmg  in  satisfying,  worthwhile  work.  It  i§t)ot  a  separate  subject..  It  requires  only 
minor  redirection  of  existing  education  programs,  facilities  and  staff  and  so  should  not  involve 
greatly  increased  costs  for  public  education. 


Objectives 


P      to  t)ro\>ide  s€idents  of  &\\  ages  necessary  information  and  developmental  experienced  to  prepare 
them  for  fiving  and  working.  \ 

...         ®^  ^ 


Linkages 


Plant  CityJIcmiffittee  to  coordinate  GM's  involvement  with  plant  city  area  school. 
Each  G^Mu^nMBKnager^  should  have  a  person,  such  as  the  supervisor  of  education  and  training, 

directing  tnWinit's  career  education  activities. 
The  manager  of  Educational  Relations,  GM  Public  Relations  Staff,  will  coordinate  GM's  involve- 
ment with  state  and  national  career  education  organizations. 
Education  Relations,  Public  Relations  Staff,  will  serve  as  the  clearinghouse  for  dissemination 
of  information  and  other  forms  of  guidance  and  assistance  to  and  from  GM  Public  Relations 
Regional  Managers,  Plant  City  Committees  and  Field  Relations  Committees. 
Edu^^ional  Relations  will  monitor  GM's  involvement  intareer  Education  programs  and  report 
fir>dings  to  GM  management.  iUli 

y  .  -  ' 

Process 

General  Motors  will  encourage  and  support  Career  Education  in  all  educational  institutions, 
ilt  is  the  responsibility  of  each  appropriate  GM  manager  to  become  acquainted  with  leaders  of  Career 
'  {Education  }n  his  areas  of  jurisdiction  and  ( 1 )  inform  them  of  GM's  existing  educational  relations 
policies  that  supporti Career  Education  objectives;  (2)  determinine  how  GM  can  best  interact  to 
support  Career  Education  asdefined,,and  implemented  by  the  local^bols;  and  (3)  offer  appropriate 
assistance  consistent-with  other  GM  locations  to  aid  programs  of  Career  Education.  Such  assistance 
may  inc^e,  but  is  not  rest^M  to,  elements  such  as  those  listed  on  the  next  page. 
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1.  Provide  qualified,  effective  classroom  speakers  and  panelists  on  specific  careers  and  career 
•  areas  from  time  to  time 

2.  Provide  periodic  plant  and  facility  visits  that  emphasize  people  skills  and  work  environ- 
ment as  well  asiproducts  so  educational  people  may  relate  classroom  subjects  to  such  work 

3.  Provide  individual  career  experiences  such  as  having  students  work  for  a  day  with  an  em- 
ployee, if  reasonable  and  safe,  or  participate  in  a  cooperative  education  program 

4.  Cooperate l>ith  local  school  authdrities  in  designing  reahstic  curricula  for  various  careers 
•and  the  development  of  career  teaching  aids  / 

5      Cooperate  with  local  school  authorities  in  career  orientation  programs  for  teachers,  es- 
pecially counselors,  technical  and  vocational  teachers  and  Career  Education  Coordinators 

6.  Provide  films  and  displays  on  careers  and  processes  *  • 

7.  Help  develop  support  for  Carper  Education,  such  as  by  serving  oaindustry-ecjucation 
"advisory  councils  "  ^~ 

Outcomes  * 

All  GM  organizations  involved  in  Career  Education  program  services  arrto.und€ts?tafej^  ' 
Education  as  it  is  interpreted  and  implennented  in  tbeir^tate  and  community  aay,knqw  what  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  GM  in  their  areas  of  jurisdiction.  To  facilitate  this  orientation,  the  fol^w^ ng 
resources  are  suggested:  .  ^^^^  ^'^^''^ 

A.  Invite  the  State  Career  Education  Director  anfl/or  the  local  School  Co/rcHnator  of  Career 
Education  to  present  the  orientation  progra^  '  ^  ,  —        >  ^    /  ; ' 

B.  Invite  State  or  Local. Chamber  of  Commerce  CareV Education  Director  to  pr^^t 
orientation  programs     ^  I  Vt  .'-  .   '       -  ^^^^^ 


Evaluation 

Determine  after  a  period  of  years  if  Career  Education  is  contributing  signific9fTl 
cess  of  General  Motors  by  developing  potential  employees  with  better  entry  level  ski 
attitudes,  better  academic  skills,  grater  appreciation  of  their  contribution  to  society  ao 
.understanding  and  appreciation  of  ^  role  of  the  free-market  system  in  our  society.   ^  '  .J^  f  '' 

(A  paraphrase  from  General  Motofs  Corporation  executive  speeches  before  Career  Education  ;,  ^ 

groups.)  .  f.^-x  ' 

■  ■  V  ■  * 


'  / 
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INDUSTRY  AND  CE  WORK  TOGETHE 
Geneva,  Ohio 


MISC. 
K-12 
If-  


froumsltances 


Geneva's  Car^eTMjcation  Program  has  developed  an  approach  in  scheduling  large  group  field  " 
•  Irips  in  ^hbrt  peFro3^time  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Ibcal  industry,  the  superintendent  of  schools 


-^bjectiy)E 

^'Because  of  the  fr?rpH:acticality  of  touring  300  children  within  30  minutes,  it  was  decided  that 
some  prtB-tour  (^ata  for  classroom  usage  was  vitally  needed  to  minimize  tour  time  at  the  pJant,"  ex- 
v)     plained'  Wiirr^Tm  Porter,  superintendent  of  the  Geneya^District  ^ 


Process 

A  meetingwith  George  Manning  from  True  Temper,  Bruce  Gresham  of  Geneva  Rubber  and 
John  Haesler  of  Cbca^la,  Foods  Division,  was  arranged  with  school  officials,  resulting"' in  Phil  Elglden 
heSd  of  the  audicw^ual  pfogram,  developing  special  materials  for  each  tour. 
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These  materials  consisted  of  a  narrated  set  of  film  stMps,  and  a  co-ordinated  written  tour  de-  4  * 
scription.  With  this  each  pupil  can  see,  hear,  and  read  about  each  of  the  ten  key  areas  in  each  plant 
visited  prior  to  the  actual  visiit. 

This  enable/tf^e  large  group  of  children  to  take  a  "walk  through'^tour  without  the  typical 
guide  presentation  that  lengthens  the  time  in  touring  a  plant.  Children  see  the  posted  numbers  at 
each  station  and  can  refer  to  their  wrFtten  description  for  specific  data  regarding  the  work  or  work- 
ers in  that  zone.  .  - 

A  production  kit  was  also  developed  feom  each  plant  so  that  the  products  made  could  be 
viewed  by  the  children  prior  to  the  time  of^he  tour. 

All  345  fourth  graders  visited  the  Geneva  Rubber  and  the  Coca-Cola  Foods  Division  plants  in 
an  effort  to  show  them  industry  in  its  roll  in  the  community. 

The  complete  eighth  grade  class  of  290  visited  the  True  Temper  in  Geneva  as  part  of  se6mg, 
hearing,  and  experiencing  firsthand  what  jobs  and  occupations  are  like  within  the  manufacturing 
area. 


Outcomes  ^ 


The  program  director  indicated  that  they  hope  to  further  develop  this  approach  in  the  coming 
year  by  including  more  plants  in  the  program. 

(Taken  from  "Career  Education/'  publication  of  Geneva  Area  City  Schools,  Geneva,  Ohio,  1976,) 
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^^  THREE  DISTRICTS  FOCUS  ON  CAREERS 

Oranffe  County  Consortium— Career  Educatidn  Project 
Orange  Unified  School  District 
370  North  Glassell  / 

Orange,  California  92666    ^  # 

y 

Circumstances  |: 

A  state-sponsored  Regional  Occupational  Program  was  already  operating  at  the  high  slhool 
level.  Using  that  program  as  a.basis,  the  Orange-Santa  Ana  Consoiitum-Career  Education  Project 
obtained  a  grant  under  Part  D  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  With  the  addition  of  state  and 
loca^^unds;  the  grant  provided  a  $750,000  budget  for  a  three-year  period.  ^ 

The  participating  communities  have  little  in  common.  Orange  is  a  relatively  wealthy  city, 
pr^ominately  white.  Santa  Ana  has  a  50  percent  minority  population,  mostly  Spanish-speaking 
and  blacks,  and  is  a  low  income,  working  class  community. 


ac^appingtob,  project  director,  says,        try  to  give  our  students  a  grounding  in  basic 
ademic  subjects-but  with  a  purpose  so  they'll  have  some  idea  of  careers  availably  in  the  world 
fi^irvi^k  and  some  skills  they  can  use  in  putting  their  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder." 

-^r.^Sipptngton  cited  the  task  of  changing  the  attitudes  of  parents  and  teachers  as  one  qf  the 
initial  major^iiridte^  in  implementing  the^^^  ^:>e^ 

,  ^  ^  '      '  '  '  ' 

Linkages/Participants  " 

Fifteen  schools  from  thrfee  school  districts  in  Orange  and  Santa  Ana  joined  in  developing  a 
>^king  model  in  career^ucation  from  kinc^rgarten  through  community  college. 

Process  ( 

A  heeds  assessment  indicated  that  curriculum  revision  to  emphasize  the  learning  of  skills  along 
with  educational  fundamentals  was  on^f  the  first  changes  to  be  addressed.  The  following  three- 
year  timetable  was  useji  to  establish  this  successful  worl^ing  model. 

Year  One'    '  c> 

•      Assessment  of  needs. 

Development  of  curriculums  for  five  of  thef)ffice  of  Education's  career  clusters  (Fine 
Arts  and  Humanities,  Health,  Communi^ptions  and  Media,  Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education,  and  Business  and  Office). 

\  ' 


• 
• 
• 


Curriculum  guidance  by  secondly  counselors. 

Development  of  media  projects. 

In-service  trai^ning  of  teachers  and  counselors. 


Year  Two 

•  Development  of  curriculums  for  five  additional  OE  occupational  clusters  (Public  Service, 
Construction,  Hospitality  and  ReQreation,  Marketing  and  Distribution,  and  Transportation). 

•  Field  test  Year  One  curriculums. 

•  Develop  guidance  components  for  elementary  schools. 

•  Establish  facilitators  at  all  schools. 

•  Continue  in-service  training  of  teachers  and  counselors. 


Ye$r  Three 


Development  of  curriculums  for  five  final  OE  occupational  clusters  (Agribusiness  and 

Natural  Resources,  Environment,  Manufacturing,  Marine  Science,  and  Personal  Services) 

Field  tesf^and  evaluate  Year  Two  and  Year  Ifeiree  curriculums. 

Redesign  staff  positions  for  continuity  of  project. 

Document  major  groj^t  activities.      ^  ^fi 

Continue  in-service  traifMl>t  of  teachers  and* counselors. 

Expand  work  experience  for  younger  students. 

Expand  programs  fof^hools  outsid^  the  original  consortium. 

Relate  to  other  special  projects  in  the  district  such  as  consumer  educat^n,  early  child- 
hood education,  carea-  planning  centers. 


Mr.- Sappington  and  an  assistant  director  hired  two  teachers,  one  elementary  and  one  high 
schoQ*,  as  full-time  specialists  to  supej^  the  program,  vWijcS  was  gradual ly|?<tended  to  all  age 
iev^l  glasses.  ^^^^^f 


Money  incentives  were  provided  to  encourage  individual  teachers  to  develop,  test  and  refine 
career  education  units..  A  teacher  or  counselor  fronfiieach  of  tfle  ^fi^participatrng  schools  was  design 
n^ed  as  a  facilitator,  knd  paid  an  additfbnal  SSOO'a  yeac;  Beyond  prpyiding  coordination  with  the 
central  stafi,  the  facilitators  assisted  teachers  in  selectiitQ^r  developing,  field  testing  and  evaluating 
career-oriented  curriculum  materials.  They  also  established  resource  centers  at  each  school. 


Ir.  Sappington  recruited  the  counselors  at  the  high  school  and  community  college^teyet$^J^^ 
w'^^couraged  to  divide  tfieir- responsibilities  and  became  specialists  in  different  areas,  TosF^fier.>| 
tl^Vtr^nil5ftdously  increased  the  infusion  of  career  education's>nnphasis  on  technicat^fid  hum^n 
relatiian's  sRilts;  <•  ^  > 


Outcomes 


'  '   pufrhfl  the  three-year  period  approxinrt^te 
veloped  by  Orange-Santa  Ana  teach ers^'^eeletwen^ 
'  the  classroom  every  Monday  morning.  Puppets^arebein 
cause  they  have  adapted  so  successfully  in  communicating 


dWsi^itiorK^rriculum  units  were  de 
oolk  have/gijestsxlescribe  their  jobs  in 
19  used^^h^lementary  level  be- 
e  many.bjli^^^^?^ 


One  junior  high  school  has  a  career  lab  staffed  by  seven  volunteer  parents  and  avallat^le  to  stu- 
dents during  thevr  free  time.  Mini  courses,  speakers  and  career  "learning  stations"  that  re^^ter'^ 
regular  courses'are  all  contributing  to  career eAication  at  the  junior  high  level. 


1 


Santa  Ana  Connnnunity  College  teachers  have  written  33  career  education  units.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Regional  Occupation  Program,  the  Orange-Santa  Ana  Career  Education'PrSgram  now  offers 
65  courses.  A  craft  store  in  a  sho^Dping  center  and  a  tractor-trailer  diesel  rig  are  just  two  of  the  many 
resources  that  equip  the  program. 


All  types  of  community  resources  now  pervade  this  program  and  Mr.  Sappington  expects  the 
involvement  of  business,  industry,  and  labor  to  increase.  He  says,  "What  we've  tried  to  do  is  drive 
career  education  so  deep  into  the  corriculum  that  ft  will  never  come  out.  In  another  five  years  it 
won't  t>ftA&5ible  as  a  program  at  all,  but.an  integral  part  of  every  teacher's  basic  approach  fo  educa- 


tion/ 


(Taken  horn  Amer/cah  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  December  1975.) 
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NEUROLOGICALLY  HANDICAPPED 
DEVELOP  VOCATIONAL  SKILLS 


«  ) 


Handicapped 


Kansas  Neurological  Institute 
Topeka,  Kansas 

Circumstances 


To  develop  marketable  vocational  skills  for  the  profoundly  and  severely  retarded,  the  Kansas 
Neurological  Institute  needed  a  program  that  involved  training  sirriultaneously  with  actual  production 
Such  a  prografm  was  to  help  train  the  residents  in  attention  span  and  motor  skills  while  creating  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  progress,  for  completion  of  a  job,,  for  earning  mqney  from  work,  and  for  advance- 
ment to  future  jobs  in  community  life. 
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Many  research  studies  have  bjen  completed  at  KNI  to  develop  methods  of  instruction  for 
teaching  motor  skills  and  attention  span  to  the  retarded.  Using  this  research  as  a  base,  KNI  con- 
tacted an  industry  to  provide  supplies  for  producing  a  marketable  product  combmed  with  imple-  ^ 
menting  a  learning  procedure. 

Objectives 

The  following  objectives  were  met  in  the  progrann: 

'  ^.^ 

1.  To  produce  assembled  medical  kits  for  the  Munns  Medical  Supply  who  sell  to  hospitals 

*  throughout  the  country  "^j 

2.  To  increase  attention  span  and  motor  skills  of  the  profoundly  and  severely  retarded  resi- 
dents 

3.  To  develop  vocational  skills  '^^^^^  industry 

'  4.     To  enable  residents  to  realize  skisfaction  from  work  accomplishments  ^ 
^      5.     To  enable  residents  to  experience  payment  for  production  work  by  receiving  a  paycheck 
6.     To  allow  residents  to  use  money  in  the  way  they  choose^ 

Linkages/Participants  t  *  - 

Munns  Medical  Supply,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Process  * 

The  Kansas  Neurological  Institute  is  a  tnulti-service  facility  providing  residential  care  and  treat- 
ment and  habilitation  programs  for  over  4^  of  the  State's  retarded  citizens  currently  ranging  in  age 
from  2  to  30  years.  KNI  strives  to  develop^'all  residents  to,  their  maximum  potential.  For  some,  the 
goal  may  be  limited  Jo  responding  in  some  small  way  to  other  people;  for  many^the  goal  may  be 
limited  to  achieving  the  most  basic  daily  livirig  skills,  and  for  others,  the  goal  m^'t>etQ  realize  mar- 
ketable  vocationjil  skills. 

To  provide  basic  training  in  vocational  skills  along  with  actual  procluctii)n,  KNI  entered  into  a 
contract  with  a  local  medical  supply  company,  Munns  Medical  Supply.  As  a  result,  the  KNI's  Work 
Production  Center  was  deyeloped.  Here,  residents  were  employees,  abiding  by  the  same  rulesand 
regulations  they  could  expect  it  employed  in  the  connmunity.  «^ 

The  staff  afKN  I  worked  out  a  method  to  determine  the  bid  for'the  production  of  medical 
kits.  The  task  or  kit  to  be  assembled  was  completed  by  abnormal  individual,  whose  time  taken.to 
produce  the  kit  was  multiplied  by  the  minimun^-Vvage  ($2.30  an  hour).  This  determined  the  bid 
which  KNI  filiiinitted  to  Munns  Medical  Suppl^n  a  specific  kit.     %  . 


KNI  entered  int/a  cprttfactwith  Munns  Medical  Supply.  KNI  was  to  supply  the  labor  and 
Mfinns  was  to  proyi^tg|MHHd[      various  types  of  kits  per  specified  prices.  Both  parties 


entered  into  the  contract  with  the  understanding  that  deadlines  for  completed  kits  must  be  issued 
well  in  advance  of  production. 

The  Munns  Medical  Supply  Company  brought  the  raw  materials  to  the  KNI  and  picked  up  the 
finished  medical  kits,  thus  eliminating  these  two  phases  of  production.  The  company  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  Work  Production  Center  of  KNI  anytime  for  inspection  of  working  conditions. 

The  undertaking  of  training  and  production  simultaneously  at  the  KNI  required  many  detailed 
plans  for  identifying  procedures,  scheduling  the  resklents  and  recording  time-per-work  accomplished. 
There  were  107  tasks  identified  in  the  i^roduction  work,  and  the  work  procedures  were  blocked  into^ 
One  hour  work  periods.  At  Level  I  the  resident  sat  in  a  seat  and  assembled  a  thermometer  kit,  A 
major  emphasis  of  Level  I  was  on  attention  span.  The^r^esident  continued  at  Level  I  until  he/she 
could  work  a  four-hour  block  of  time. 

* 

*At  Level  II  the  resident  worked  on  an  assembly  line  where  the  work  is  done  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion. Again  work  was  introduced  at  one-hour  intervals  until  the  resident  could  work  under  less 
supervision  for  one  hour.  The  resident  learned  to  undertake  more  responsibility  to  complete  an 
assigned  task  in  the  assembly  line.  At  Level  III  the  assigned  vyork  was  a  more  complex  task.  Since 
the  most  complex  of  the  medical  kits  contained  19  items,  there  were  a  variety  of  experiences  offered^ 
in  the  production  work. 

#,  • 

The  resident  established  a  pace  until  the  progress  was  at  a  level  adequate  to  introduce  a  graded 
system  of  work  rates.  The  graded  system  had  three  work  rates-low,  middle,  and  high.  As  a  resident 
progressed  through  the  production  scheduling,  the  resident  experienced  requirements  of  the  three 
work  rates  de^^<ted^f6r  work  production. 

To  determine  the  pay  for  work  done  by  the  resident/production  worker,     assigned  "piece-rate' 
was  based  on  the  contract-bid-price-per-kit.  The  "piece-rate"  correlated  to  a  time  study  for  each  Ibsk 
which  pad  been  compiled  by  the  staff/  Therefore,  the  residents  were  taking  the  role  of  employees, 
abiding  by  rules  and  regulations,  and  receiving  real  pay. 

At  an  assessmertt  meeting  every  six  months,  the  work  produetf^  and  the  progress  in  training 
for  each  resident  were  evaluated  by  the  combined  effort  of  th/staff.  The  records  on  each  resident's 
work  in  the  Work  Production  Center  were  the  the  focus  of  tbfe  evaluation.  The  staff  .found  this  sys- 
tem of  joint  evaluation  in  going  over  the  records  of  yvork  to/be  vita*  to  the  expectant  level  per  resi 
dent  and  to  the  designated  outflow  of  niedical  kits. 


Problems 


1.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  KNI  residents  are  profoundly  and  severely  retarded;  therefore, 
much  time  is  required  to  accomplish  a  precise  segment  within  a  vocational  skilL 

2.  Step-by.-step  procedur;es  to  follow  in  teaching  vocational  skills  simultaneously  with  actual 
production  work  required  much  expertise  from  professionals  in  special  education,  psy- 
chology, and  production  management. 

3.  The-system  was  complex.  There  were  107  tasks  interlaced  with  scheduling  production 
and  the  recording  procedure.^ One  big  reference  chart  emcompassed  this  information. 


4,  The  relationship  of  paycheck  to  work  production  took  a  long  time  to  be  understood  by  ^ 
theprofoundly  and  severely  retarded  individual.  For  example,  some  residents  threw  their 
paydtiecks  away  because  they  could  not  comprehend  the  relationship  between  money  and 
•checks/  ; 

■  .  K  ■ 

5,  '  The^goal  for  a  resident  to  worhf  i*n  the  real  community  has  hot  thus  far  been  accomplished 

/by  the  program.  rtW,#^<^  *^ 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  ON  AN  ISLAND  IN  MAINE 


North  Haven  ProjecfJPor  Career  D^elopment 
North  Haven,  Maine 


Circumstances  * 

The  North  Haven  Project  for  Career  Development  is  an  excellent  ill^tration  of  how  one  rural 
community  structured  a  career  education  program  to  meet  their  unique  needs.  North  Haven,  an 
island  community  of  about  300  year-round  residents,  is  located  13  miles  offshore  Rockland,  Maine. 
Its  economy  is  tied  to  a  summer  vacation  community  and  to  the  marketing  of  fish  and  shellfish. 
The  business  and  occupations  on  the  island,  therefore,  wiect  a  limited  range  of  job  opportunities. 
*"*^''ere  are  two  boatyards,  a  general  store,  two  building  cfcjtractors,  an  electrician,  two  plunribers,  a 
t  off ice^ three  garages^  and  a  seasonal  pulp-cutting  opPation,  Most  pf  the  ye^r-round  residents 
ork  in  one  of  these  areas,  fish,  or  work  as  a  caretaker  for  a  summer  resident.     » ^.  . 

The  situation  in-fMofth^-Havearis  interesting  because  it  exemplifies  several  typical  rural  constraints 
relevant  to  the  implementation  of  a  career  educationlptogram;  geographic  isolation,  a  small  population, 
limited  career  and  educational  references,  and  limited  school  resources. 


Objectives 

The  school  faculty  at  North  Haven  felt  'that  despite  these  problems,  the  students  on  the  island 
would  benefit  from  a  career  education  program.  So  they  organized  the  North  Haven  Project  for 
Career  Development.  Sc?nr>e  of  the  many  activities  supervised  oy  the  project  are  described  on  the 
^following  page. 


Process  *  \ 

•  The  North  Haven  School  has  a  "Looking  at  Careers"  center  wher6  students  can  review 
^*             both  wrffi^ercially  and  homemade  multi-media  profiles  of  variety  of  careers  .  .  .  every- 
thing from  long  haul  truck  driver  to  a  vetwHnarian's  assistant. 

*•      Students  in  fSforth  Haven  enjoy  Thursday  "specials"  where  off  island  visitors  come  to  de- 

tibe  their  careers.  Visitors  h^e  mcluded  anUx-secret  service  agent  to  two  Presidents 
scribing  police  and  security  lk)rk  and  a  psychologist  talking  about  his  career  as  a  family 
counselor.  .  *  ^  . 

m  ^     ,  #     •  ^ 

•  Aj^lay-jobs  is  a  permanent  feature  of  one  room  of  the  North  Haven  school.  It  is 
open  for  freeply  to  all/'elementary  children  and  furnished  with  basic  kitchen  equipment, 
dress-up  clothes Tepresanting  different  career  roles,  a  puppet  theatre  with  police  persons, 
construction  workers,  and  nurses  as  puppets,  and  a  store  front.  Children  explore  many 
roles  there.  -% 

•  A  "Career  Seminar','  organized  for  high  school, students  in  North  Haven  is. designed  to  help 
them  clarify  their  v^ties,  explore  a-variety  of  career  areas  of  high  appeal,  develop  job  sur^  ^ 
vival  skills,  and  actively  pursue  career  and  educational  interests.  The  methods  used  to 
achieve, these  goak'include  video  tape^  simulations,  career  exploration  materials,  and  field 
trips. 

(Reprinted  from  "Communicating  Successful^ Career  Education  Practices      Rural  Schools/'  Career 
Education  Project,  Cashmere,  Washington  98815,  Nof,7i  September  197 
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^,  13-14 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS 
PR|0OMIMATE  AT  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

•  *  ■* 

La  (juardia  Comrmjrvity  College  '  ' 

Long  Island  City,  N^w  York     jn  -  *  '  ^ 

V 

Circumstai^es 

La  Guardia  Gommunity  College  was  established  ir)  l^ng  Island  City,  a  whtteethnic  blue-collar 
coitimunrty  located  just  ac|i|Mls  ^  Eas^  River  in  Queens  from  midtown  N||nhattan,  New  York.  U  is 
liged  ps  one  of  New  'Yorlt's  ile\^  po^ertyKareas,  with  Tower  median  indom^  and  highei'  unempltP- 
rf#ot  Ihijp  thi  entire  cilj^A  hfe'avily  industrialized  center'clistrict  of  factories  and  warehouses  is  en- 
circledrby'residentiat^^^^hl^Qpulation  is  80  pSrteritjwhite,  composed  largely  of  second  and 
third  generation  EuM^^^^Kttalian,  Irish  *  German,  and  Greek  descent.  Inpreasing  numbers  of 
Black  and  Puerto  Rifl^^HPes  are  coming  to  the  neighborhood.  The  1970  census  indicated  that 
adults.jn  Lpng  is|j|^5|JJ^eraged  between  nine  and  ten  years  of  schooling,  below  the  citywide 

The  newty  sB*^ed*preSdent  for  La  Guardii  recognized  the  strong  work  orientatior/of  the 
residents'  value^i^fc^Tsjand  City.  Young  people  surpassed  their  parents'  schoolin^Kust  by  com- 
pleting high  sel^Jb^Gijardia  Community  College  would  attract  students  only  with  9, strongly 
woik-related  p|H|Pn.  Furthermore,  by  providing  such  a  program,  the  college  would  not  only  ex 
pr^'ss  basic  resjiKt  for  the  cultural  background  of  its  students,  but  simultaneously  provide  a  new 
academie^experience.  ^ 
■  '  ^ 

Before  La  Guardia  planned  a  specific  academic  program/the  president  of  the  college  and  the 
initial  core  of  administrators  held  meetings  vvit^i  the  Rotary'Club,  PTA,  community  action  agencies, 
and  locil  unions.  PeopJe  were  told  that  a  community  college  was  being  developed  an(3  asked  what 
they  wanted  from  the  college.  The  following  objectives  were  specified  by  the  college's  administra- 
tion: (i)  extensive  work-study  programs;  (2)  dose  ^jstjculation  with  local  feeder  high  schools; 
(3)  experimentation  in  instructional  methods  and  organization;j,(4)  development  of  curricula  in 
the  liberal  arts,  business,  and  human  and jDublic  services. 

'Given  such  a  clear  mandate  from  area  residents— the  need  to  attract  students  from  this  environ-, 
mentand  th^  commitment. of  the  La  Guardia  administration  to  #work-study  focus  for  the  new 
school— the  objective  of  providing  extensive  work-study  programs  was  to  be  the  point  around  which 
the  community  college  revolved.  La  Guardia  was  consciously  planned,  from  the  outset,  as  a  coop- 
erative educatipn^pstitution.  ^    .  " 

V        .  % 

The  community  college  established  its  identity  as  a  cooperative  institution.  The  catalog  devoted 
pages  and  pages  to  cooperative  education.  The  student  counseling  center  published  a  student  orien- 
tation handbook  for  n«w  students  through  the  college  paper  which  included  a  full  page  of  questions 
and  answers  about  cooperatjv^e  education  at  La  <fuardia.  Although^a  number  of  students  who  were 
enrolling  for  the  first  time,  including  both  students  directly, out  of  higLschool  and  adults,  were  not 
aware  of  the  cooperative  program,  most  students  were.  On  student  surveys  the  cooperative  program 
consistently  ranked  among  the  top  reasons  for  chogsipg  La  Guardia.  Additionally,  the  community 
college  is  beginning  to  achieve  national  prominence  for  pioneerin^jfl^cooperative  education  > 
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Objectives 


1.  To  mesh  learning  in  academic  and  work  settings 

2.  To  practice  or  apply  career-oriented  skills  learned  in  the  classroom  to  t-he  non-classroom 
situation  ^ 

3.  To  explore  various  career  possibilities  or  to  confirm  the  realities  of  pre-selected  careers  4 

4.  To  develop  personal  and  vocational  gro)^th  and  maturity 

.5.     To  develop  experifentially  generated  increased  knowledge  of  one's  major  field  or  other 
area  of  academic  interest  * 


Linkages/Participants 

Two  hundred  business,  industry,  and  labor  groups  of  Long  Island  City,  New  York.  '  ^ 

Process  ' 

All  full-time  students  at  La  Guardia  were  required  to  take  three  internships.  Each  internship 
lasted  for  a  full  quarter,  and  students  normally  worked  a  forty-hour  week  on  the  job.  A  total  of 
nine  credits  was  gi^ven  for  the  internships.  Students  were  expected  to  attend  eight  consecutive  quar- 
ters to  graduate;  there  was  no  summer  vacation.  They  earned  sixty-six  credits,  including  nine  credits 
in  cooperative  education,  eigbt  quarters  at  the  college.  The  co-op  experience  was  a  requirement  of 
all  students.  Ninety  percent  of  the  students  were  paid  by  their  employers  for  their  internships;  ' 
payment  normally  ranged  between  $80-$  120  a  week. 

La  Guardia  co-op  coordinators  were  hired  on  faculty  budget  lines;  they  were  considered  faculty* 
by  the  college,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  diminished  status  within  the  college.  The  coordinatprs 
were  responsii^le  for  finding  placement  openings  for  students  in  a  wide  array  of  job  settings.  A  list 
of  oVer  600  intern  placements  had  been  developed  from  which  students  were  free  to  select.  Descrip- 
tive information  regarding  responsibilities,  duties,  and  needed  skills  was  provided  fojc  each  listing. 
The  placements  ranged  from  filing  and  office  clerk  to  computer  technology  assistant.  The  list  of 
employers  has  grown  impressively  since  La  Guardia  opened;  now  more  than  two  hundred  emp^loyers 
participate  representing  more  than  twenty  career  areas. 

Prior  to  their  first  internship,  students  were  required  to  take  a  Co-op  Prep  course  which  met . 
officially  once  a  week  and  was  taught  by  a  coordinator  The  Co-op  Prep  course  was  used  to  test 
and  evaluate  the  kinds  of  performance  which  would  be  expected  of  students  offthe  job.  They  ran 
through  simulations  of  their  job  interviews.  ^ 

The  second  requirement  of  the  students  on  internships  was  the  co-op  seminar,  which  met  once^ 
a  week,  normally  at  night.  The  seminar  provided  an  opportunity  for  students  and  coordinators  to 
examine  and  evaluate  the  intern  experience.  The  purpose  of  the  semjnar  was  to  use  the  internship 
as  a  learning  laboratory.  Students  were  required  to  make  observations  about  the/nselves  in  the  work 
setting,  both  before  the  group  and  in  writing. 

A  sequence  of  three  seminars  was  designed  to  match  the  development  which  occgrs  within 
students  as  they  complete  their  three  internships.  The  first  of  these,  "Work/ Values  and  Job 
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Satisfiers,"  introduced  stgd^nts  t>5  work  settings  and  the  expectations  made  of  studentSDn  the'job. 
The  seminar  was  desigifjed  to  clarify  wprk  valued  through  examination  of  work  fe'xperiervce.  The  . 
second  seminar  was  developed  With  two  options-one  for  students  who  were  clear  about  their  career 
choice  and  one  for  students  whcLwere  still  unsure  about  a  career. '  The  thirtJ  ^enriinar  was  an  inde- 
pendent research  project  wbich  allowed  "students  to  examine  an  aspect  of  thrfeir  intern  experiences 
as' it  related  to  their  academic  studies.  , 

*      '-^  ^ 

Students  then  took  their  first  internship.^Students  gained  a  field  experience  which  provided 
them  with  new  information  about  the  world.  Thus,  the  co-op  curriculum  achieved  a  continuity 
which  guided  the  student  through  intellectual  instructs,  and  placed  th^e  student  rn  an  internship 
where  those  constructs  were  reality -tested. 

Problems  .  ^ 

^  '    '  ■    .  \      ^  ' 

1.  Students  who  scored  low  on  basic  skills  tests  are  required  to  take  compensatory  courses 

for' little  credit.  They  often  dropped  out  of  school  in  frustration  over  unfulfilled  expec- 
.  tations.  ^      ^  .  ^ 

2.  There  was  disagreement  amoi4  faculty  on  the  value  of  the' jobs  Basic  Skills  n9rmally  held, 
For  example,  some  felt  trterewas  no  substancelo  working  at  McDonald's  and  the  students 

.  cannot  learn  responsibility  in  a  part-time  job.  ^  '  ^ 

3.  It  was  difficult  to  place  data  processing  students  on  the  job/      ^  - 

Evaluation  .  I  ^.^  ,  [:    .  ' 

Students  will  be  prepared  for  jobs  upon-completion  of  the cours^i'  Many  students  were  hired  • 
by  their  employers  upon  graduation;  if  not,  they  had  made  contact?  on  their  irjternships  which 
proved  useful  to  them.. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OFpERSiJNIQUE  TYPE 
i.Of  VOCATIONAL  EDUpATION 


Labette  County  Community  Junior  College 
Parsons,  Kansas^      •  . 

■'  .■  *    '  ,^ 
Circumstances  .  > 

Congress  has  citedcobperative  education  as  a  priority  area  in  legiStatifin-rAfiBw  m'oo^  of  social 
PosponsibiJitV  exists  In^the  business  and  industrial  community.  Large  num.bers  o|  youth  are  unpre- 
pared for  satisfying  ej^|»yment  of  continuing  edu(3tior1  and  Ia6k  an  appreciation  of  the  value  and 
dignity  of  work.  Tf)day  youth  ire  interested  in  mpre  relevant  educational  opportunitierand  the 
taxpayer  is  demanding  morie  ^ccountabHitv-  '    ^  / 

■  •      .■  ■    '  '       ■       ■    '  .  .  ■ '  t  /..  ,  : 

Representing  a  new  and  unique  t^pe  6f  vocationSf  education  for  community  junior  colleges 
in  Kansas,  the  Cooperative  Industrial  Training  Program  was  developed  as  a  joint  effor;t  between  the 
juniar'college  and  the  Stete  Department  of  Education  in  an  attempt  to  pieet  the  vocatjopal  educa- 
tion needs  of  Labette  County  and  surrounding  commupitiese  The  program  originated  as  a  cooperatiN<p 
vocational  education  curriculum  involving  the  junior  college/busines^/industry,  and  thfe  community  n 
at  large.  It  might  be  thought  of  as  an  adaptation  of  the  apprentyceship  system  to  modern  society. 
Cooperative  Industrial  Training  isdesi^ed  for  learners  who  seek  edgcation  and  experience  in  an 
occupational  field  or  vocation  of  their  choice.  This  program-,  hefps  a  student  become  more  employ^' 
ableor  lay  further  educational  plans  in  his  of4ier  chosen  fi^^y  prtovi^ling  pccupatiorfally  related 
cl^sswo|rk  and  related  job  experience.''  ,  .         ^  -      ^  ^ 


Objective^ 


1 .     To  the  student 


A.  To  give  college  credit  for  work  ex^^firi^pce 

B.  To  offer  vocational  exploratiort    '  V 

C.  To  offer.vocational  training  ; 

D.  To  interest  the  potential  dropodt 

E.  To  help  offset  the  college  expenses  ' 

2.  •  To  business  ahd  industry  , 


A. 
B. 

3.  To 


To  obtain  trskied  employees'  ,         '      •  ^ 

To  offer  employers  a  voi^e  in  the  vocational  education  of  today's  youth 
To  improve  employees' ^itude  toward  work 

thecommunfty 


To  alleviate  welfare  and  unemployment  problems 

To  strengthen  cooperative  attitude  between  School  and  community 

To  provide  more  productive  taxpayers  * 

To  reduce ^tax  dollars  needed  for'facilities  and  equipment  to  train  students 


LinM«es/Partici 


ICansas  Degartment  4)f  Edycation,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Employfersv 

C-Energy,  Welch,  Okkahoma 
C  &  H  Electric,  Pajsfons,  Kansas 
Cablevision,  Parsons,  Kansas 
Central  Financial" Services, 

Fort  Scott,  Kansas  . 
(Charles  Smith  Construction, 

Parsons,  Kaiisas 
City  of  Erie,  Kansas 
;  City  of  St.  PauJ,  Kansas^ 

Crockett  Farms,  Parsons,  Kansas 
)  D  &  M  Plunnbing,  McCune,  Kansas  .  ^ 
Day  and  Zimmerman,  Parsons,  Kansas 
DeMerit  Construction,  Chanute,  Kansas 
Elixir  Industries,  Oswego,  Kansas 
Emerson  Electric,  Independence,  Kansjal  ^ 


\ 
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Evans  Body  Shop,  Chetopa,  Kansas 
Frakfer's  Farms,  Parspns,  Kawas  \ 
Funk  Manufacturing,  Coffey^fille,  Kansas 
Galesburg  Grain,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
Good  Samaritan  Nursing  Home, 
^  Parsons,  Kansas  .  ^ 

Greaves  Nuway,  Parsons,  Kansas  r 
Greenbush  Seed  and  Supply  Company^ 
Girard,  Kansas 

Mines  Farms,  erie,.Kansas  > 
Hizey  Construction^  Parsons,  Kansas* 
Hoyvard  Johnson  Furniture,  Parsons, 
Kansas 

Huntsman,  Incorporated,  Chetopj^, 
Kansas  / 
J  &  H  Grain  Elevator,  Parson,  ^ansas'^ 
Johnson  Farms,  Parsons,  Kansas  j 
KAAP,  Parsons,  Kansas^y  ; 
K  G  &  E,  Parsons,  Kansas 
Kansas  Depjartment  of  Transportation, 
Altahf)orjdrKansas 

Kansas  Cijv  Southern  Railroad,  Pitt$bgrg, 

Kansas  g  v/  p 

Kansas  |>iesel  m)ducts.  Parsons,  Kacwas 


Kephart  Farms,  Thayer,  Kansas 
Labette  Coynty  Engineers, ^Parsons,;  Kansas 
Labette  County  Highway  Department, 
Oswego^Kansas 

Labette  ^county  Medjcal  Center,  Parsops,  /• 
Kansas         /  '4, 
'LaForge  8c  Buda  Construction,  Parsons, 

Kans^ls  "    *  ■  . 

MKT  Railroad,  Parsons,  Kansa^r 
Mitchell  Oil  Company,  Parsons,  Kansas 
Oman  Construction,  Parsons,  Kansas 
^    Paper's  Farms^^arsons,  Kansas 

Parsons-  Fire  Department,'  Parsons,  Kansas 
Parsons  State  Hospital  and  Trajning  Center,. 
^    Parsons,  Kansas  .   ^  V- 

Police  Department,  Parsons,  Kansas 
Post  Office,  Par|pns,  Kansas 
Powe^  Flame  Cmlsjon,  Ijic,  Parsons,  Kansas 
dice's  Farms,  Parsons,  Kansas 
Ru^kins  Manufacturing,  Parsqns,  Kansas 
.  Scaletty  Weating  and  Cooling,  Parsons, 
Kansas 

Searles  Construction  Company,  Parsons, 
Kansas 

Southwestern  Belf,  Parsons,  Kansas 
Sportsman  Suppl>i^  S]to re.  Parsons, 
%     Kansas  ° 

^    St.  Paul  Manor,  St.  Paul,  Kansas 
Superior  Concrete,  Parsons,  Kansas 
Superior  Research  and  DevelopiUent, 

Parsons,  Kansas  ^ ' 

Taylor  Products,  T^arsons,  Kansas 
jTecTank,  Parsons,  Kansas- 
Valley  Distributors,  Parsons,;  Kansas 
W.  W.  Farms,  Parsons,  Kansas  ^* 
Westhoff  Construction,  Parsons,  Kansas  ^ 
^  Work  Incentive  Prog/am,  Pat^sons,  Kansas  * 
.     York  Farm§,  Par^dns,  Kansas   ,  /  /^"^  • 

■  .  V    •  ;/ 


■  V 
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Process     ^         ^  ^ 

A  student  enrolling  in  the  Cooperative  Industrial  Training  Program  at  Labette  County  Commu- 
nity Junior  College  may  graduate  after  one  year  (nine  months),  receiving  a  vocational  training  cer- 
'tificate  in  the  occupation  in^which  he. received  his  training.  A  high  school  diploma  is  not  required 
if  the  program  is  taken  for  a  vocational  certificate  only.  College  credit  is  earned  at\he  rate  of  twefve 
credi't  Mours  per  semester  fot  a  total  of  tWenty-four  credit  hours.  Six  semester  hours  credit  for  class- 
.  room  jnstruction  and  six  hours  of  credit  for  the  on-the-job  training  is  received  each  semester,  .The 
classes  are  taught  by  the  Cl.T.  coordinator  and  other  instructors  participating  io  the  occupational 
college  courses. 


'    ,  For'the  indivi^al  who  knows  fairly  well  the  occupation  he  or  she  wants  to  enter,  the  Cl.T. 
program  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  fo»  vocational  training.^  For^ample,  a  student  who 
wants  to  be  ^  carpenter  might  attend  school  in  the;morning;  and  in  the  afternoon  he  or  she  would 
be  on  the  job  working  with  an' experienced  carpenter.  In  reality,  his  or  her  employer  is  a  teacher 
with  the  school.  The  student  is  learning  the  trade  under  real  life  conditions.  In  the  related  study 
cla^,  he  or  she  studies  carpentry  as  it  applies  to  the  work  he  or  she, is  actually  doing  on  the  job. 
Upon  graduation  from  the  program,  this  student  is  betteriprepared  to  earn  a  living.  In  addition  to 
recfeivlpa  training       schoc^credit?  the  student  is  paid  an  amount  comparable  to  other  beginning  v. 
workers  by  the  employer.  *  '  ^ 

Three  things  are  involved  in  the  learning  of  a  trade  or  occupation.  They  areTThtechnical  and 
^felated  information,  (2)  development  of  personal-social  traits.which  are  actually  ^needed  in  getting 
along  with  others,  arid  (3)  manipulatA/e  skills  which  are  actuaH^  needed  to  perform  the  job, 

/  °     /  •    "  '  \  '  '  ■  '  ■ 

^    In  the  Cl.T,  prografpn  the  technical  inform.^tion(can'be  taught  by  the  erpployer  or  the  school. 
In  mostJn.stances  it  can  be  taught  more  effectively  by  the  school  in  the  Direct^^Relatfed  study  class. 
The  actual  development  of  personal-social  traits  along  with  other  traits  vita|lyvieeded  by  every    \  . 
worker  are  stressed  in  the  G^rieral  Related  claj».  The:.purpose  of  :the  General  Related  class  is  to  pre- 
sent information  which  is  (^f  generaljinterest  ^o  the  e^re  class^such  as  SociaT Security,  labor  laws, 
taxes,  saving  and  investing;  and  bQdJeting,  ,        .    ^^1!^:  '  ^^/^ 

The  Cl.T.  proar^  is  under  the  directMi^  of  a  cJordir^tor,  who!^upen/ises  the^ac^cal  work 
experiences  and  corjpelates  the  school  work  of  the  student.  He  is.alsd  resporisibl^^r^etting  the  4^ 
ninety-one  employers  to  participate  in  the  program.'  ^  .  ^ 

The  pro^^am  is  established  sq  that  each  student  is  allowed  to  select  t^e  typ#of  training  he  or 
she  desires,.provided  of  course  that  it  is  possrble  to  locate  a  suitable  training  agency.  The  student-  . 
.shotuid  ha</B  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  type  of  training  he  or  she  is  Interested,  in  before  he  asks  ad- 
missib^o  the  program.  The  training  can  be  ir^  any  trade,  industry,  or  service  occupation.  The  job 
shc^rfd  be  such  that  the  training  required  amounts  to  air  least  one  year  of  organized  instruction  and 
vjjf^k  experience  on  the  job.  Some  of  the  occupations  in  which  individuals  hava obtained  training 
yaf|Labette  County  Community  Junior  College  are  auto  mechanies^  catpentry,  dental  assistant,  elec- 
trical appliance  repair,  florist,  meant  Clotting,  printing,  service  station  management,  welding,  accounting, 
"bookkeeping,  teacjper  aide, ^nsuranqe  Secretary,  medical  secretary,  business  management,  shop  sup^- 
vision,  and.  trade  foreman,  : 

Problems 

Selling  the  program  to  all  employers.  Initially  this  is  difficult;  after  the  program  has  been 
in  operation  and  other  employers  recipmmend  it,  getting  additional  and  new  employers ,to  ^ 


participate  becomes  easier 
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2.     The  coordinator  makes  the  program  a  success  or  failure.  4 


3.    .  It  takes  at  least  two  years  to  get  a  C.  I  J.  program  into  full  production.  Students  also  have 
tb  be  sold  thePprogram  as  well  as  employers. 


Evaluation  /  " 

'   /  ^       '       '  ^  ' 

1.  -/Business  and  industry  will  participate  in  the  Cooperative  Industrial.  Training  Program-ap- 

proximately 91  buVmesses  and  industries  have  empldyed  the  students. 

/       ,  .     ■■  ^  '    '  ' 

2.  Students  will  earn  college  credit.  Last  semester  588  college  credit  hours  were  awarded  to 

-  C.l.T.  students.  ^  '  ' 

3.  Students  who  would  not  otherwise  attend  school  will  participate  in  vocational  programs. 
Over  '450  students  have  experienced  the  program. 
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UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  1NT€RNS(;IJI?  IN  ^tEAT  P^CES^ING 


5  V' 


Part  of  the  difficulty  irt.  adapting  to  the  world  of  woj^k  is  translating  techn|caLknowle(^ge  intd 
practical  ski  I  Ts.'  This  is  true  whether  the  occupation  be  engineering/ medicine,  or  animal  sciences. 


Kansas  State  University 
^Aanhattan;  Kansas 


Circumstancies 


V/ 
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Many  schools  maintain  shops,  factories,  or  whatever  the  occupation  demands  to  simulate  the  real 
business  and/or  industrial  worlQj.  Ultimately  jt  is  i^npossible,  impractical^and  expensive  for  univer- 
sities to  imitate  industriakand  business  conditions  and^to  keep  up  with  technical  advancements. 
Also,  if  by  chance  a  college  shop  or  factory  were  to  be  successful,  it  would  tihen  come  into  direct 
competition  w'rth  commercial  organizations.  ,  ^ 

To  link  education)  and  industry  and/or  business  by  coord inat^g  classtoom  theory  with  real- 
world  ex(5erience,  the  Animal  Sciente  Department  of  Kansas  State  Univ^sity  devised  an  internship 
fpr  the  students  interested  in  meat  processing  and/or  meat  production  areas  Df  animal  science.  In 
turn,  the  advanced  technology  and  information  obtained  at  the  agriculture  exl^eriment colleges  can 
be  turned  into  profit  by  meat  processing  and  meat  production  companies.  , 

•    '  '    -    '-'  \  '     K  -  'M' 

Objectives       .  -  .  '  ^ 

1-  To  experience  all  phasesrof  meat  processing  ;  ^^,) 

2-  To  observe  the  u^  of  research  incorporate^j^^he  mefflt  processing  business' 

3.  /To  aAow  the  student  to  apply  fondarn^ntaTpirrpciples  of  meat  processing  to  practical 

^  4.  '  Ta^ootribute  to  the  advancement  of  knav^d^gelih  th^  field  of  meat  processing  through 
f  '  ..ya^^l^uir  ■ 

5,     To  allow  the  meat  processing  comp^es  to  plan'for  their  manpower  needs  in  advance 

Unkages/Partriipants  ^    \  ^ 

vjl^^^  iovva  BeetP*roc(SSSors,  Errlporia,  Kansas 
B  ,-^issouri  Beef  Packers,  Wichita^  Kansas 

;^  Rodeo  Meat,.  Inc.,  Ark^^s  Qity,  Kahsas 
^      TheisM^at,"lnc;,  Great  Mid,  Kansas 

^rr^lsand  Foods,  IncT,  Garden  City,  Kansas 
^  Artadur  Conipany,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
^     ,  Iviational  Livestock  and  Meat  Board 

Trocass  ,^  ,  • 

The  animal  science  faculty  in  the  College  of  Agricultupe,  Kansas  State  University,  in  coopera- 
tion with  meat  processing  companies  conducted  seminars  on  various  facets  of  meat  production. 
The  duration  of  tl^e  seminars  varied  from  one  to  three  days,^depending  on  the  topics  covered.  In 
the  seminars  the  most  recent  research  information  was  presented.  The  meat  processing  companies 
outlined  their  most  recent  developments  for  efficient  methods  of  operating  the  meat  processing 
plants,  new  procfccts  that  had  been  created  from  meat  by-piroducts,  skills  in  management,  and  the 
cost  of  production. 


After  attending  the  semi nar^^nhe  students  were  ready  to  receive  on-the-job  training  at  the 
meat  processing  plants.  The  students  enrolled  in  a  required  meat  packing  course  whicli  entailed 
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from  one  to  five  weeks  with  one  or  more  meat  processing  companies  that  have  joint  agreements  with 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  ^  ,  ^ 

'   The  stjudents  became  inv<^^d  with  a  variety  of  jobs  related  to  meat  processing:  the  bookkeep 
ing  of  the  Wjsiness;  the  cattle  buying  activities;  butchering^of  the  animals;  judging  prime,  choice,  or 
grade  of  meat  carcasses;  the  packaging,  labeling,  anc(  shipping  of  meat  cuts;  and  machine  maintenanc^e 
within  the  plant.  The  students  were  visited  during  the  work  assignments  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
student's  assigned  activities  with  the  meat  processing  company. 

Students  were  also  evaluated  by  4he  employer,  who  received  a  type  of  employer  appraisal  sheet 
'to  be  filled  put  by  the  student's  supervisor  in  the  irieat  processing  company.  The  supervisor  was 
asked  to  evaluate  the  development,  work,  attitudes,  and  skiUs  used  and  acquired  on  the  assignment. 
Its  primary  purpose  was  to  serve  as  a  developmental  tool  for  student.  Supervisors  were  encouraged 
to  discuss  their  appraisals  with  the  students  and  to  suggest  ways  their  performance  might  be  improved 
or  which  skills  should  be  developed.  ,  ^ 

When  the  student  returned  to  the  Kansas  Stat^  University  campus,  the  fie^d  professor  also  re- 
viewed the^ appraisal  with  the  student  along  with  the  student's  appraisal  of  the  job  e>;perience  in  the 
meat  processing  company.  The  purpose  of'this  procedure  was  to  help  the  student  place  his  or  her 
total  work  experience  in  a  proper  perspective  anrf'to  encpurage  continued  improvement.  It  also 
helped  the  field  professor  to  audit  student  development.  ^  ♦  ^ 

This  system  of  education  was  mutually  beneficial  to  all  particpants.  The  students  had  work, 
experience  in  their  chosen  career;  many  were  hired  upon  graduation  by  the  cooperative  employer. 
The  meat  processing  employers  got  a  good  look  at  the  student  and  hired  those  who  best  fit  the  man- 
power needs  of  the  company.  The  company  then  could  plan  for  its  manpower  needs  in  advance, 
and  there  was  less  time  and  risk  involved  in  recruitment..  Through  the  program-^  loop  was  developed 
between  KSU  and  the  meat  processing  industry. 

Problems 

<    \  ^ 
1.     The  cost  of  living  in  another  city  while  participating  in  the  meat  processing  Work  expe- 
riences was  a  financial,  hardship  to  the  studefit.  There  were  no  monetary  returns  for  the 
experiences. 


Evaluation  ^  , 

1.  The  students  will  be  assessed  according  to  their  accomplishments  and  failures  during  their 
participation  in  the  meat  processing  work  experiences.  All  students  have  an  evaluation 
report  on  file  for  reference  to  future  employment. 

2.  The  students  will  assess  their  experiences  during  their  participation  in  the  meat  processing 
company.  All  students  have  a  written  report  of  their  experiences  on  permanent  file  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

3.  The  students  will  be  able  to  apply  the  fundamental  principles  acquired  in  undergradute 
courses  to  practical  problems  of  meat  processing/  All  students  had  to  adapt  and  produce 
during  their  meat  processing  work  experiences  or  else  they  failed  the  course. 
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4.     The  students  ^ill  deal  with  a  research  problem  in  some  area  of  meat  processmg.  All  stu- 
dents wrote  a  report  on  a  topic  involved  with  meat  processing.,- 
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COLLEGE  MAINTAINS  TASK-ORIENTED 
WORK  PROGRAM 
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Adult 

_»  i  


Warren  Wilson  College 
Swannanoa, /North  Parolina 
Ashville,  North  Carolina 


Circumstances 

Warren  Wilson  College  was  started,as  an  elementary  and  secondary  school  in  1894  by  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  serve  the  poor  white  Appalachian  population.  Then  called 
the  Ashville  Farm  School  for  Boys,  the  students  worked  and  operated  the  farm  in  exchange  for 
their  education.'  In  1942  the  farm  schiool  was  merged  with  another  local  school  and  a  junior  college 
program  was  incorporated  into  the  curriculum,  including  vocational  and  liberal  arts  programs. 
During  the  1950's  the  high  school  program  was  dropped.  In  1965  Warren  Wilson  College  became  a 
foilir-year  liberal  arts  college  discontinuing  its  voci^ional  education  programs. 

Through  these  changes,  the  Work  Program  remained,  with  all  students  working  on  the  farm 
and  maintaining  the  college  community  in  return  for  room  and  board  ^pd  some  tuition.  Dr.  Henry 
Jensen,  having  an  interest  in  work  and  academics,  began  a  reorganization  of  the  work  program. 
Utilizing  the  philosophy  of  rotating  the  workers  and  scholars  from  the  factory  and  fields  to  the 
university,  Jensen  designed  the  work  program  where  students  and  faculty  members  work  together 
to  run  the  farm  and  maintain  the  college  facilities. 
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Objectives 

1 .  To  offer  organisational  skills  and  techniques  through  a  cooperative  work  program 

2.  to  allow  the  students  to  develop  and  explore  their  own  capabilities 

3.  To  give  the  students  a  sense  of  building  and  maintaining  their  own  community 

4.  To  provide  the  students  a  liberal  education  through  discovery,  learning,  and  applying 
those  arts  that  use  resources  economically  for  the  benefit  of  the'community  ^ 

,    5.     To  provide  students  wages  for  their  endeavors 

6.     To  prejDare  gcaduates  for  gainful  employment 

Process 

The  Warren  Wilson  Farrff  has  100  acres  under  cultivation,  200  acres  in  improved  pasture,  and 
500  acres  of  timber  land.  There  were  100  brood  cows  and  50  sows.  The  work  program  began  out 
of  necessity  to  operate  the  farm.  The  work  program  had  always  been  assumed  to  hold  value  for  the 
students'  education.  Additionally,  work  performed  by  the  students  was  also  a  source  of  financial 
assistance  for  those  students  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  attend  college. 

The  Ashville  community  used  to  be  isolated  from  the  college  until  the  1970's  when  the  Ashville 
residents  were  encouraged  to  use  the  campus  facilities  and  to  get  acquainted  with  the  college.  Com- 
munity residents  came  to  the  college  and  were  impressed  with  the  facilities  the  students  had  built 
and  maintained. 

The  student  body  of  Warren  Wilson  College  numbered  over  450  students.  .Over  35  percent  of 
the  students  come  from  the  Appalachian  Region,  20  percent  from  25-30  overseas  countries,  and  the 
remainder  from  all  regions  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  their  classes,  all  resident  students  worked  15  hours  a  week  at  the  rate  of  $2  an 
hour  which  is  applied  to  their  room  and  board.  The  school  hired  no  blue-qollar  workers  and  except 
for  professors  and  administrators  few  of  the  white-collar  variety.  Students  tended  livestock  and 
operated  a  slaughterhouse  to  provide  beef  and  pork  for  the  college  dining  Hall.  They  cooked  and 
served  the  food.  They  did  the  laundry,  operated  the  heating  plant,  made  electrical  and  plumbing 
repairs,*and  managed  an  auto  shrop. 

Students  worked  as  secretaries,  receptionists,^nd  photographers.  They  wrote  news  releases, 
ran  a  snack  bar,  and  kept  the  grounds.  They  worked  as  nurses'  aids  or  as  technicians  in  chemistry, 
biology,  and  physics  laboratories.  A  third  of  the  Buildings  on  the  campus  were  built  by  the  students 
and  faculty  members.  ^ 

All  students  were  also  required  to  plan  and  complete  a  service  project  before  the  start  of  their 
senior  year.  Some  recent  projects  included  working  witl^^children  in  an  orthopedic  hospital,  tutor- 
ing high  school  'students,  counseling  in  a  church  c^p,  organizing  a  small  town  library,  and  prepar- 
ing a  scale  model  of  the  buildings  on  campus. 
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Evaluation  ^  ^  * 

<■ 

1  The  students  will  cteyelop  alternative  careers  or  avocations.  Some  graduates  have  worked 
as  piarfo  tuners,  plumbers,  carpenters;  and  furniture  makers,  while  majoring  in  education, 
science,  etc. 

2.  The  students  will  develop  a  sense  of  themselves  and  confidence  in  their  ability  to  change 
and  cope  with  their  changing  environment.  With  a  background  of  skills,  mar?y  students 
are  provided  with  alternative  careers,  if  they  should  lose  the  job  they  are  currently  holding. 

3.  The  sphool  will  have  a  100  percent  work  participation.  Every  student  in  the  college 
works  to  make.the-scfiool  go. 

4.  The  curriculum  wilt  be  task  orienteci.  Evaluation  of  job  perft)»:niance  is  as  important  m 
the  school  as  is  the  passing  of  tests.  .  *  - 
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RETAIL  STORES  PROVIDE  INTERNSHIPS  PROGRAM 

Northwest  Missouri  State  University 

Marysville,  "Missouri  '     .  •  ' 


Circumstances 

Retail  sales  of  clothing  or  home  furnishings  is  hard'work-a  fact  that  is  difficult  to  affirm  to 
students  in  the  home  economics  classroom  and/or  business  course.  A  home  economics  professor  at 
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Northwest  Missouri  State  University  realized  tfj^t  the  students  in  the  merchandising  field  needed 
to  experience  the  actual  hard  work  that  was  involved  in  all  the  nicely  displayed  goods  in  the  retail 
stores.  Theprofessor  felt  that  students  needed  the  opportunity^to  relate  the  theory  of  the  class 
with  the  practical  aspects  of  the  job.  Therefore,  she  initiatecJ  and  developed  an  internship  program 
for  her  students  with  retail  stores  in  the  area. 


Objectives  I 

1 .  To  experience  on  the-job  work  in  the  merchandising  field 

2.  To  vie>A/  the  total  process  involved  in  retail  store  from  unit  buying  to  customer  assistance 

3.  To  apply 'theory)learned  from  booka  in  a  classroom  to  real  problems  that  exist  in  buying 
ar^d  belling  goods 

4.  To  associate  wkh  the  successful  businiessmen  and  women  in  the  merchandising  field 

5.  To  experience  the  responsibility  of  meeting  deadlines  for  displays  or  handling  customer 
problems 


Linkages /Participants 

Jones  Store,  Kaosas  City,  Missouri  - 
Macy  Department  Stores,  Kansas  City,  Missouri^ 
Wolf  Brothers  Store,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Brandei^s  Store,  Omaf^a,  Nebraska 
Yonher-Kirkpatrjck  Store,  Omaha.  Nebraska 


Process  *      ■  \  . 

Through  shared  interests  and  efforts  of  the  business  department  and  the  hxjme  economics  de- 
partment, a  new  type  of  BeChelor/s  degree  was  offered  at  Northwest  Missouri  State  University,  The 
degree,  named  "Mlrchandisingpf  Textiles,  Home  Furnishing,  and  Apparel,"  had  equal  coursework 
and  training  in  both  home  economics  and  busihess.  Thirty  hours  credit  from  each  field  along  with 
sixty  hours  of  basic  college  couf^s  comprised  the  program.  A  home  economics  professor  who  had 
her  degree  in  merchandising  urged  the  faculties  of  both  home  economics  and  business  to  acknowledge 
the  working  relationship  needed  between  the  two  fields  in  order  for  the  student  who  studied  merchan- 
dising to  be  completely  prepared  when  he  or  she  graduated  from  the  college  or  terminated  his  or  her 
education.  To  complete  the  training,  the  student  needed  a  period  when  he  or  she  could  apply  the 
theory  of  both  fields  to  the  real  world  of  work. 

'  There  were  numerous  businesses  for  the  professor  to  contact  for  participation  in  an  experimen- 
tal work  program.  She  preferred  that  the  large  department  stores  participate  because  a  store  had  to 
be  a  certain  size  before  it  needed  a  full-time  merchandiser,  which  is  what  the  students  were  studying 
to  be.  At  first  the  large  exclusive  retail  stores  in  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  were  hesitant  about  hiring 
students  on  a  learn-and-earn  basis,  but  they  agreed  with  the  hopes  that  better  trained  personnel 
would  be  available  for  employment. 

*»' 
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The  internship  of  the  student  in  Merchandising  of  Textiles,  Home  Furnishings,  and  Apparel  wa§ 
a  minimum  of  eight  weeks  in  the  summer  months  between  the  junior  and  senior  years  qf  college. 
The  students -in  their  junior  year  attended  seminars  presented  jointly      the  business  department  and 
the  home  economics  department  to  prepare  them  for  their  summer  internship.  '  ,  v  ^ 

During  the  summer  internship  the  students  worked  in  every  phase  of  the  store— selection  of 
'  merchandise,  unit  buying,  shipping  and  receiving  orders^promotioQ  of  sales,  displaying  inventory, 
stocking  the  counters  and  racks,  and  keeping  inventory  books.  Each  week  the  retail  store  held  a  two- 
hour  seminar  to  explain  the  operations  of  the  store  and  the  expectations  of  the  employees  in  the  . 
various  areas  of  the  store.  The  minimum  wage  vyas  paid  to  the  student^,^  and  perchance  the  student 
had  previous  experience  in  a  retail  store  he  or  she  was  paid  accordingly/  The  stores  rationalized  that 
salary  was  a  part  of  work  and  they  wanted  the  students  to  enter  whole-heartedly  into  the  wof'k  bf 
the  stor^/  '  ^  -  *    •  , 

The  students  were,  required  to  tabulate  their  learnings  while  attending  the  work  experience.  The 
home  economics  and  business  concepts  that  students  were  required  to  know  were  noted  in  a  practice 
notiBbook  when  and  if  they  were  applied  in  the  work  experieric6.  In  addition,  a  Weekly  diary  was 
kept  to  record  the  work  experiences. 

During  the  internship  a  professor  from  the  home  economics  department  or  the  business  depart- 
ment visited  the  store  to  assess  the  progress  or  problems  of  the  student.  After  the  internship  expe- 
rience, the  student  evaluated  his  orjher  own  progress  in  merchandising.  Each  student  gave  an  oral 
report  on  his  or  her  retail  work  experiences  to  a  committee  comprised  of  both  the  business  and 
home  economics  faculty.  The  notebooks  and  diary  reports  were  graded  by  the  home  economics 
representative.  Finally,  the  student's  performance  was  evaluated  by  the  store  management  on  the 
instrument  that  the  store  evaluated  all  its  personnel. 

From  all  these  evaluation  reports,  grades,  etc.,  the  student  could  make  his  or  her  decision— was 
his  or  her  experienc^^jn  the  store  and  the  impression  he  or  she  made  on  his  or  her  employer  accep- 
table for  him  or  her  to  decide  if  merchandising  was  to  be  his  or  her  vocation?  If  the  student  was 
not  satisfied,  he  or  she  had  the  senior  year  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  retail  stores  who  hesitated  about  participating  in  the  program  the  first  time  gave  their  full 
support  to  it  the  second  summer.  The  Northwest  Missouri  State  University  changed  the  status  of 
the  program  from  "probationary"  to  "approved."  Above  all,  student  follow-up  indicated  that  the 
students  in  merchandising  singled  out  the  work  experience  as  the  most  beneficial  jp  their  education. 


^  Problems 

1 .  Many  students  had  difficulties  in  resisting  their  own  sales  promotion  and  the  10-1 5  per- 
cent reduction  in  store  prices  for  employees.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  they  often  had 
used  their  paychecks  to  purchase  merchandise, 

2,  Since  the  university  is  small,  there  are  more  requests  from  stores  for  interns  than  there 
are  students  who  are  ready  to  take  their  internships. 


Evaluation 

1.     The  students  will  develop  employable  skills.  In  1976  all  the  graduating  seniors  in  Mer- 
chandising of  Textitles,  Home  Furnishings,  and  Apparel  were  employed  full  time  by  the 
stores  that  had  participated  in  the  internship  program. 
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2.  The  students  will  evaluate  the  internship  program.  The  notebook  on  theory  and  practice, 
diary  of  experiences,  oral  report  on  merchandising  to  the  faculty  committee,  and  a  per- 
sonal decision  on  pursuing  the  vocation  were  evidence  of  what'^the  students  thought  of 
the  program.  Since  all  students  who  participated  in  the  program  were  employed  upon 
graduation,  the  students  approved  of  the  internship.  — 

3.  The  stores  will  evaluate  the  student  employees.  Written  employer's  evaluation  reports 
and  conferences  between  college  representatives  and  store  employers  indicate  every 
student  was  evaluated. 
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MANUFACTURER  ESTABLISHES 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

TRVV;  Inc. 
Houston,  Texas 


Circumstances  ^ 

TRW,  Incorporated,  a  Cleveland-based  corporation  that  builds  everything  from  auto  and  tele- 
vision parts  to  spacecraft,  employs  over  80,000  people  throughout  the  world.  The  Houston  Opera- 
tion of  the  TRW  systems  took  an  unprecedented  step  of  combining  industrial  capability,  government 
funds,  and  educational  expertise  to  develop  a  possible  solution  to  one  of  the  critical  problems  in  the 
United  States-lack  of  quality  child  care. 

To  better  prepare  disadvantaged  preschool  children,  ages  two  through  six  years,  for  public 
school  attendance,  the  Houston,  Texas,  branch  of  TRW,  Inc.,  established  a  daycare  facility  entitled 
Urban  Affiars  Child  Development  Center.  In^cooperation  with  the  New  Careers  Program,  which 
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trains  disadvantaged  people  in  social  welfare  types  of  programs,  the  Center  was  intentied  to  provide 
instruction  and  experience  for  each  child  which  wj^uld  increase  his/her  mental  abilities,  physical 
skills,  social  adequacies,  and  emotionarmaturity-all  positive  attributes  that  TRW,  inc.,  feels  a  good 
employee  should  develop  in  school  before  he  o^^she  is  ready  for  a  successful  role  in  the  world  of 


work 

/ 

Objectives  i// 


To  equip  eacji  child  enrolled  in  the  program  with  coping  powers  and  skill  bank 


2.  To  develop  concept  building  and  communication  skills 

3.  '    To  offer  educational  aad  health  benefits  for  young  children  and  their  families  indirectly 

in  many  positive  ways 

4.  To  hire  staff  directly  from  the  neighborhood,  thus  providing  employment  for  the  dis- 
advantaged 

5.  To  give  industry  an  opportunity  to  reverse  the  task  of  re-educating  adults  and  to  start 
participating  in  a  more  sound  course  of  quality  education  in  the  beginning. 

Linkages/Participarrts 

Trinity  University,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Southwest  Texas  University,  San  Marcos,  Texas 
Local  industries,  Houston,  Texas 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


Process 

The  Urban  Affairs  Child  Development  Center  in  the  heart  of  Houston's  Fifth  Ward  poverty 
area  was  a  daycare  facility  with  a  capacity  for  seventy-five  children,  ages  two  through  six  years. 
The  doors. were  opened  weekdays  from  6:30  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  Breakfast,  hot  lunch,  and  two  snacks 
were  served.  Children  of  one-parent  families  or  potential  welfare  recipients  were  enrolled.  Four 
degreed  teachers  were  employed  (two  with  Master x)f  Science  degrees,  one  of  whom  served  as  Center 
director),  in  addition  to  five  assistant  teachers,  a  full-time  social  worker,  a  cook,  a  housekeeper,  and 
a  secretary/bookkeeper. 

Several  unique  features  characterized  the  Center.  lt  was  one  of  the  first  industry-sponsored 
daycare  centers  in  the  country  using  employee  and  corporate  contributions  to  operate  a  non- 
commercial Center  as  a  community  service  and  not  for  serving  employees.  Using  7o  percent  funding 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  TRW,  Inc.,  as  the  sponsor,  donated 
the  30  percent  necessary  to  claim  the  federal  matching  monies  through  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  after  being  certified  as  economically  disadvantaged.  The  care  provided  enabled  the 
parents  to  seek  employment. 

Other  novel  features  were  as  follows:  Through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  programs, 
the  Center  was  reimbursed  65  cents  per  child  per  day  to  help  offset  food  costs,  plus  receiving  surplus 
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commodrties  as  available.  This  practice  reduced  the  budget  by  approximately  $7,000  peryear.  ' 
Another  budget  reduction  was  the  use  of  the  New  Careers  Program,  which  trains  disadvantaged 
people  in  social  welfare  types  of  work.  Under  this  program  the  Department  of  Labor  paid  the 
trainee's  salary  for  the  first  year  while  the  Center  provided  them  with  on-the-job  training.  They 
worked  thirty  hours  a  w,eek  and  went  to  college  the  remaining  ten  hours  taking  job-related  courses. 
At  the  end  of  the  training,  the  Center  hired  them  as  full-time  enhployees. 

Also  unique  was  the  teaming  of  industry  with  education  voluntarily,  frorn  idea-stage  onward, 
to  develop  adequate  facilities,  select  personnel  and  assure  a  quality  progftm  rather  than  supply  a 
babysitting  service.  Early  childhood  specialists  from  regional  universities  contributed  their  assis- 
tance. ^  .  ,  ' 

Used  as  a  part  of  the  ct^rriculum  was  the  Fort  Worth  Central  Cities  Educational  Development 
Center  program,  a  curriculum  developed  in  Fort  Worth  under  a  three-year  HEW  grant  and  specifically 
designed  to  serve  preschool  minority-group  children  from  economically  deprived  homes.  A^  battery 
of  evaluation  instruments  were  selected  to  measure  gains  in  mental  abilities,  physical  skills,,  social 
adequacies,  and  emotional  maturity.  Th6  instruments  were  administered  pre-  and  post-test  at  school- 
term  intervals. 

Major  contributions  from  local  industries  and  individuals  in  the  Houston  area  made  possible  the 
$40  000  renovation  of  the  facility,  together  with  its  equipment  and  furnishings,'except  educational 
cqiiipment.  The  first  year's  budget  was  estimated  at  approximately  $85,000.  Parents  paid  on  a 
sliding  scale,  with  fees  averaging  50  cents  per  child  per  week. 

Industry  has  both  the  capability  ang^fi  resources  to  be  able  to  concei\ye  and  operate  a  project 
such  as  this.  Educators,  well  aware  of  c^K^e  needs  in  local  communities,  could  tell  indsutry  the 
way  and  the  how  of  becoming  involved  iirflRjects  similar  to  the  Urban  Affairs  Child  Development 
Center.  The  total  society  benefits  when  children  are  exposed  to  quality  care  in  early  years. 


Problems 


1      Getting  both  the  state  and  the  federal  government,  as  well  as  people  already  involved  in 
daycare,  to  understand  that  TRW,  Inc.,  was  not  going  into  the  daycare  business  as  a  pro- 
duct line  or  mon^y-making  venture,  but  rather  trying  to  serve  a  need  was  the  major  prob- 
lem of  the  program. 

2.     The  Center  was  not  at  capacity  level  the  first  year  of  operation.  It  takes  a  while  to  get 
established  with  the  economically  deprived  homes. 


Evaluation 


To  build  each  child's  coping  powers  and  skill  bank  so  that  he/she  can  compete  in  all  li#e 
tasks  on  a  more  equal  footing  with  children  from  enriched  environments.  A  battery  of 
evaluation  instruments  were  given,  but  first-year  data  are  still  iaprocess  of  analysis.  |t 
appears  that  findings  will  be  modified  by  family  mobility  factors. 

To  make  preschool  education  financially  available  to  children  from  economically  deprived 
families.  The  fees  of  the  school  were  on  a  sliding  scale.  The  fees  averaged  50  cents  a  w6ek. 
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3.     To'empioy  the  disadvantaged  in  the. Center.  The  hiring  of  all  staff  was  directly  from  the 
neigh)Dorhood,  whicH  was  located  in  the  heart  of  Houston's  Fifth  Ward  po\/erty  area. 

'  4.  T(jbffer  health  benefits  to  the  child^n  of  the  Center.  AIT  children  had  two  meal^  a  day 
p  which'  met  the  nutritionahrequirements  as  specified  by  U.S.D.A.  Any  health  probl^ems 

received  medical  attentiorf  through  Title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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MANCHESTER  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE/PRATT  &  WHITNEY 
AIRCRAFT  APPRENTICE  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Thomas  N.  Davier  . 

Coordinator  of  Contract  and  Grant  Program 
Manche;$ter  Community  College 
P.  O.  Box  1046 

Manchester,  Connecticut  06040 

(203)646-2137  ^ 
Ctrciimstances 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Group  in  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  is  located  about  four  miles  from 
Manchester  Community  College.  It  is  the  largest  employer  in  Connecticut  providing  jobs  for  over 
30,000  men  and  wotoen.  Among  its  many  training  and  education  programs  are  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams for  Machine  Operators,  Jet  Engine  Metalsmiths,  and  Electronics  Technicians.  Each  ot  these 
programs  contains  over  5,000  hours  of  training  combining  classroom  instruction  and  on  the  job 
training.  At  the  request  of  Pratt  &  Whitney,  Manchester  Community  College  evaluated  each  appren- 
tice program  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  college  credit  and  incorporating  such  training  into  an  asso- 
ciate degree. 


Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  agreement  between  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  and  Manchester  Community 
College  are: 
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1 .  To  evaluate  th^ee  apprenticeship  programs  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  colleoe  credn  for 
areas  of  training  which  were  compa/^e  to  existing  colfi^ge  courses  and  other  areaiy)^ 
'training  considered  to  be  college  level  >  ^  / 

2.  To  supplement  the  apprenticeship  traini'hg  vyith  additional  cpllege  courses  offered  at  the 
.*\  '     ^lant  vyjiich  would  ftJifiM  the  req-airements  of  an  associate- degree  and  p?epa^*graduate 

•    "  '      apprentrces^'for  supervisory  pQsiti<?it5  ,  <  _ 
'   \    ' ./      '    .  "  ^  ,  /  • 

3.  T6  adapt  college  courses  to  be  offered  at  the  plant  to  the  special  intere^s  and  needs  of 
Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft  .  \  <> 

Linkages/Participants  ^    ^       |  ^ 

The  program  is  administered  cooperatively  through  the  Community  Service^^Wj^ic^n  of  the 
CoJIege  and  the  Education  Assistance  Office  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft/ 


Process 
1. 


Manchester  Community  College  faculty  togethfJ-  with  apprentice  instructors  prepared 
course  syllabi  from  the  course  outlines  and  instructional/materials  for  each  apprenticeship'' 
program.  Each  new  course  was  then  approved  for  credit  by  the  College  Curriculum  Corh- 
mittee  artd  Faculty  Senate. 

/  ■■  • 

Both  the  College  and  P&WA  selected  additionafcDunS^s  to  supplement  credits  awarded  for 
apprentice  training  and  complete  ass(»ciate  degree  r^uirements 

P&WA  preparedlfartScripts  which  listed  courses  arid  provided  for  recording  grades  for 
apprentice  training 

/  ■  /■ 

4.     Axontractual  agreement  was  written  up  and  signed  by  both  parties  describing  the  terms 
of  a  cooperative  apprentice  associate  degree  prdgram 

Outcomes 

/' 

Thirty  college  credits  were  awarded  to  ea6h  of  thfee  apprentice  programs.  Ten  additional 
courses  were  selected  to  complete  degree  requirement^.  A  three-year  schedule.^of  courses  to  be^ 
offered  at  the  plant  was  established.  Each  senjester  over  200  apprentices  register  for  on-site  courses 
held  before  the  second  shift  and  after  the  first  shift. 

Subsequently,  the  College  awarded  credit  for  tv^/o  other  training  programMp  has  begun  the 
evaluation  of  another  program. 

Pr^att  and  Whitney  has  been  so  pleased  with  results  of  courses  offered  at  the  plant  that  plans 
are  underway  to  expand  the  number  and  types  of  course  offerings. 
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Business  & 

Industry^ 
Labor 

Government 

Ag^cies 
Postsetf^Jndary 

Educatibn  . 


Advisory  & 

Consulting 
Curriculum 

Enrichment 
Program  ^ 

Plahning 
Equipment 

Provision 
Hands;flri 

Exppr^oe'es 


Explc^ion 


«Attilud«&  ^ 

Vafues  ^•>> 
Career  Pli^ining 
Decision  Malcing 
Economic  Under- 
standing 


"GETTING  IT  TOGETHER"- 
OUR  KIDS,  OUR  SCHOOLS;  OUR  BUSINESS 


Informatibn  on  obt^intpg  the'Bell  System  Aids  to  Education  is  available  through  your  local 
Bell  Telephone  Company  > 


Objectives 


This  film  is  targeted  at  business,  professional,  labor  and  community  groups  to  inform  them  of 
the  purposes  of^career  education-what  it  is  and  why  they  should  get  involved. 


Process 

The  film  asks,  "Should  the  education  of  our  children  be  our  business,. or  leftexclusiVely  fo 
the  schools?"  It  then  takes  the  viewer  into  actual  classrooms  to  see  how  students  le^rn  basic  sub- 
jects through  the  world  of  work. 

Unstaged  sequences  provide  a  definition  and  demonstration  of  career  education  at  wbrk  in 
different  communities,  from^irst  grade  thrrougK  high  school. 

A  Leader's  Guide  is  available. 

(Reprinted  from  Bell  System  Aids  to  Education  materials. 
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Enrichment 
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FIELD  / 
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CARE^|i|  PEVELOP 
MENTFACTC?RS 


Attitudes  &  , 
•Values        -'^  • 
Career  Planning*  ' 
Economic^  Under- 
starKiing 


CREASES 


General  ^lectric^oiindation 
Corporate  Educatii>nal  Reiations  Qperation 


Educators- 1  n>  I  hdustry  -^rogr^ms 
Circumstances  , 


PLACEMENT 


Counselor 


Teacher 


Believing  thafhigh  school  courftelbrs  were  devot+ffg  an  undue  amount  of  time  in  assisting  ^ 
college-bound  studepts  while  neglecting  widespread  inadequate  job  preparation,  General  Electric 
set  out  to  upgrade  the  vocational  knowifdg^  and  career  guidance  skills  of  educators. 

The  General  lEIectcic  Foundation's  support  of  career  education  and  guidance  and  the  General 
Electric  pdmpany's  local  and  corporate  prog rarWjs  provide  a  valuable  backlog  of  experience.  This 
company  cteveloped  a  means  for  communicating  thii  experience  by  creating  a  partnership  with  other 
biusinesses  and  educational  entities  that'^^n  be  pr<>3ujctive  .for  students.  This  nrteans  is  entitled 
"Educators  in  lndustry'%an(f  offers  tethers  apd Counselors  a  procedure  for  teachers  and  counselors 
to  experience  the  sA/orlff^vyork"  in  their  corrvmu^ities,  so  they  will  be  better  prepared  to  build  oc- 
cupational awareness  and  dCoriomic,un^erstaciding  irfto  their  day-to-day  teaching  curricula. 


There  are  many  General  Electric  plant  communities  throughout  the  Nation  and  GE  instituted 
the  Educators-Jn-lndu5try  protfram  to  upgi^deicareer  guidance  in  junioi<^and  senior  high  schopls, 
piarticularly  ^or  young  rV^moriT/  group  members  and  females.  The  program  Eposes  counselors  to 
the  industrial  environment  and  informs  them  about  the  current  career  op'portunities  in  industry. 

Specif  ic^jectives  are  designed  to : 

Provfde^ducators  with  realistic  job  and  work-related  experiencesjnd  information 

2.     Assure  an  adequate  flow  of  potential  employees  prepared  intellectually  and  emotionally 


1. 


for  existing  careers  in  business  and  industry 


Provide  a  coordinating  and  catalytic  mechanism  for  use  by  business  and  industr>^  in  helping 
to  enhance  the  career  education  expertise  cJf  teachers  and  counselors  N 

Make  available^ the  people'and  facilities  needed  for  exposing  educators  to  the  work  environ- 
nnent  of  business  and  industry 

Provide  opportunities  for  continuing  relationships  between  business/industry  people  and 
educators 


Linkages/Participants     ^  • 

School  systems  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Portsmouth,  Virginia;  San  Jose,  California;  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  Lynn,  Massachusetts;  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  Irmo,  South  Carolina;  and  Bloomington, 
Indiana.  Approximately  2,000  educators  have  received  training  in  the  Educators-ln-lndustry 


Progranr^s. 


Mr.  Vincent  McManus 
Community  Relations 
General  Electric  Co.  * 
1 1 00  Western  Avenue 
Lynn,  Massachu^tt*S^  01905 

617-263  4322  \ 


Mr.  William  A.^Lewi^s     V  » 
Communications  &  Comn^unity  Relations 
General  Electric  Co.  ^' 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
5023344531 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Bertotti 
General  Electric  Co. 
Corporate  Educational  Relations 
Fairfield,  Connecticut  06431 
203-229^2413 


Mr.  E.  James  Clark 
Manager 

Corporate  Education  Communications 
General  Electric  Co. 
Fairfield,  Connecticut  06431 
203-373-2409 

Mr.  Louis  Staum 

Employees  Community  Relations 
General  Electric  Co. 
301  North  Curr,v  Pike 
Bloomington,  Indiana  n 
812-336-2215 
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Process 

Each  location  which  utilized  the  General  Electric  resources  for  improving  thB  knowledge  and 
experience  of  occupations  outside  their  own  world  of  education  followed  the  same  procedure. 

1.  Determined  the  local  needs  and  resources.  It  is  important  to  determine  the  community  ^ 
needs  and  resources  before  establishing  a  program.  \A  preliminary  assessment  was  made 
to  determine  the  following: 

A.    What  are  the  present  and  future  job  trends  of  interested  companies? 
B:     Do  other  industrial  experience  programs  exist  in  the  community? 

C.  H^re  career  education  activities  being  conducted  in  the  area  schools? 

D.  Is  there  a  university  or  college  with  a  graduate  school  of  education  or  a  department 
of  continuing  education  in  the  community? 

E.  Would  businesses  in  the^ommunity  participate? 

F.  Will  there  be  community  support  for  the  program? 

2.  Established  an  advisory  committee.  Because  the  program  design  varied  according  to  the 
resources  of  each  location,  it  was  helpful  to  establish  an  advisory  committee  made  up  of 
individuals  from  the  following  areas: 

A.  Representatives  from  interested  businesses 

B.  Representatives  from  the  local  university's  Department  of  Education 

C.  Representative  from  the  area  school  board^ 

D.  Teachers  and  counselors  from  the  immediate  school  district 

3.  Appointed  a  program  coordinator.  It  was  helpful  to  appoint  a  program  coordinator  to 
assure  effective  carry-through  of  the  program.  In  some  cases  a  universityor  school 
systfem  representative  asked  to  coordinate  the  program,  but  General  Electric  personnel 
did  provide  primary  leadership  for  the  industrial  experiences.  The  GE  coordinator  gen- 
erally assumed  a  major  role  to  assure  the  program's  initial  success  and  to  oversee  the 
necessary  follow-up  activities. 

4.  Scheduled  program  activities.  In  an  effort  to  sustain  the  interes^nd  enthusiasm  of  the 
participants,  the  Educators-ln-lndustry  programs  include  a  variety  of  activities.  Propor- 
tionate amounts  of  time  were  given  to  the  following: 

A.  Formal  presentations,  such  as  lectures,  films,  and  plant  tours. 

B.  Shadow  MBl^ns  which  were  more  than  a  traditional  plant  visit.  Participants  were 
assigned  tTlemployees  during  released  time  periods.  The  educators  worked  with 
or  filled  in  for  the  employee.  Both  the  educator  and  employee  were  briefed  in  ad 
vance  of  sha^wing  to  ease  the  introductory  period  and  to  encourage  open  dialogue. 
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Follow-up  group  discussions  dhiong:ttie  educators  were  important  to  shadowing. 
Shadowing  was  a  way  for  educators  to  gain  firsthand  industrial  experience  and  an 
understanding  orf  the  industrial  worker.  This  concept  was  unanimously  endorsed 
by  program  participants  and  employees  alike. 

C.     Informal  and  small  groilp  discussions.  The  availability  Df  facilities,  time)  or  personnel 
usually  determined  program  planning.  The  co_ordinator  ensured  that  allotment  of  time 
did  not  become  weighted  in  one  area.  For  example,  speakers,  films,  and  plant  tours 
may/equire  less  coordination  than  shadowing  or  on-the-job  experiences.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  advisory  committee  to  coordinate  the  participation  of  each 
representative  group. 

Because  the  programs  were  offered  for  academic  credit  in  guidance  and  counseling,  a  university 
counselor  educator  was  needed  to  coordinate  activities  that  require  university  evaluation  and  approval. 

5.  Established  a  basic  format.  The  Educators-ln-lndustry  programs  followed  one  of  these 
two  formats  fairly  closely. 

The  seminar  included  ten  to  fifteen  weekly  sessions  of  three  hours  duration  that 
were  conducted  in  the  late  afternoon,  evening,  or  on  Saturdays  at  the  plant  location 
and  at  the  college,  plus  released  time  periods!  for  field  trips  and  shadow  sessions. 
Seminar  participants  included  five  or  six  teams  of  teachers,  counselors,  and  adminis- 
trators from  local  schools.  Each  team  included  three  to  five  individuals  representing 
one  school.  If  possible,  teams  were  balanced  according  to  age,  sex,  and  race.  Group 
size,  however,  usually  depended  on  the  availability  of  personnel  and  facilities. 

The  institute  was  one  to  two  weeks  of  full  time  sessions  during  the  summer  months 
with  follow-up  meetings  during  the  year.  Since  the  seminar  was  more  feasible,  prac- 
tical, and  attractive  to  teachers,  the  Educators-ln-lndustry  was  oriented  to  that  format. 
In  some  locations,  the  seminar  was  preferred. 

6.  Determined  budget  cwi^iderations.  The  GE  C(|fnpany  helped  to  underwrite  the  major 
^       expenses  for  the  first  year  of  the  program.  Otner  participating  businesses  and  the 

jj;        Chamber  of  Commerce  also  were  willing  to  contribute.  In  some  locations,  tuition  costs 
A        were  absorbed  in  par^,  or  in  total,  by  the  participants  seeking  university  credits.  Budget 
;^    considerations  included  the  following: 

;    A.    Opening  and  closing  dinners 

>  B.    Awards  of  recognition  to  be  presented  to  the  participants  upon  the  successful  com* 
pletion  of  their  projects 

C.  Refreshments 

D.  Materials,  film  rentals,  and  instructional  supplies 

7.  Wanned  local  publicity.  Local  publicity  was  dn  important  motivational  device  and  was 
j^ntial  to  the  program's  success.  It  was  important  to  call  public  attention  to  the  pro- 
^jWfrrt^before  it  started.  A  luncheon  to  explain  the  program  to  local  school  superihtendents 
provided  an  appropriate  event  for  press  coverage.  Upon  completion  of  the  program,  local 
press  coverage  was  given  to  the  participants  when  they  received  their  awards  of  recognition. 
Then  their  projects  were  publicizied  in  follow-up  community  service  press  releases. 
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8.  Planned  a  program  evaluation.  A  program  evaluation  drawn  Up  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
was  a  helpful  way  to  deterrritne  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  program.  The  participants 
suggested  ways  to  improve  future  programs. 

9.  Planned  a  follow-up  program.  Upon  completion  of  the  Educators-ln-lndustry  program,  the 
coordinator  followed  the  projects  closely.  Follow-up  activities  were  planned  to  reinforce 
the  relationship  between  educators  and  industry.  Some  of  the  activities  included  group 
discissions,  reunion,  luncheons,  and  workshops  and  newsletters. 

Outcomes 

The  program  has  received  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  GE  personnel  and  educator  participants, 
who  gain  valuable  understanding  of  the  education  and  training  required  for  various  industrial  careers. 
"The  programs  have  heightened  the  participants  capacity  to  relate  to,  and  counsel  more  effectively 
with  (a)  vocational  or  technically;  oriented  students,  (b)  students  without  defined  career  objectives, 
(c)  minorities  and  women,  and  (d)  those  with  other  career  guidance  concerns." 

Samples  ->  ^ 

The  attached  samples  include  course  description,  invitation  letter,  program  formats,  and  evalu- 
ation form. 
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Sampl^  1 


^  COURSE  DESCRIPTION 

COURSE  TITLE: 


CREDITS:   ^   Semester  Hours,  Graduate  Level,   ^   University 

LOC/^TION:  (Name  of  town),  usmg  the  facilities  of  the  Geheral  Electric  Company  and  (other  cooperating 
businesses) 

OBJECTIVES:  To  provide  a  field-based,  leam  taught  graduate  level  course  in  career  education  that: 

1.  P\)vides  the  teacher  or  counselor  with  firsthand  industrial  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  worlds- 
of  industrial  work 

2.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  the  participants  to  develop  and  enhance  counseling  skills  in  both 
individual  and  group  settings. 

3       Provides  educators  with  an  awareness  of  the  education,  training,  skills  and  sources  of  motivation 
required  for  a  variety  of  mdusirfal  jobs. 

4.       Provides  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  improved  career  education  in  an  era  of  high  youth  unernploy 
ment  and  rapid  technological  change. 


METHOD 


All  schools  nominating  teams  agree  to  provide  released  ti^e  so  that  participants  may  attend  the 
program  sessions  and  take  pai't  in  the  "shadow"  assignments  at  varying  work  locations  during  a 
regular  working  week. 

Formal  presentations  and  informal  workshops  will  cover  ttie  education  and  skills  requirec;!  t6  perform 
various  types  of  work  in  an  industrial  enterprise.  Other  sessions  will  address  employment  hiring  and 
development  practices,  in  house  educational  development  opportunities,  supervisory  problems  and 
procedures,  the  nature  and  functions  of  unions,  employment  opportunities  and  employment  projec- 
tions. 

Participants  will  be  expected  to  develop  a  project  based  on  course  content  and  experiences,  which 
they  will  submit  to  xpe  faculty  team  and  their  sponsoring  school  system  for  approval  and  implemen- 
tation. Thel|ij;oject  should  be  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  career  education  services  to  studeiits 
with  whom  they^rk.  Credit  hours  will  be  given  upon  completion  of  the  seminars  and  additional 
credits  will  be  given  upon  the  successful  implementation  of  a  career  education  project  by  each  par 
ticipating  team. 


Sample  2 


INVITATION  LEtTER 

The  following  (ettei,  or  announcement  form,  dccornpaniecJ  hy  j  couise  descr  i[)tu)n  (Set!  Sample  ])  in^jy  be  sent 
to  the  school  superintendents  in  the  area.  Once  each  sujx?r  intefKlt?nt  fias  selected  ,i  team  for  the  pioyrdin.  the 
Advisory  Committee  scieens  the  candidates 


Dear 
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Sample  2  -  Continued 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  General  Electric  Company,  m  cooperation  with 


University,  is  offering  to  you  and  other  selected  school  systenns,  a  program  in  industrial  career  awareness  for 
teachers,  counselor  and  schodi  administrators  to  txj  held_^  

It  IS  the  purpose  6f  the  Educators-in-lndustry  program  ft)  provide  educators  the  opportunities  to  expand 
their  career  education  resources  to  the  business  community,  with  theultimate  goal  of  improving  occupational 
awaieness  among  students.  '  ^ 


In  recent  years,  the  Educators-m-lndustry  concept  has  been  implemented  successfully  m  several  General 
Electric  plant  communities  including  Louisville,  KY,  Lynn,  MA.  and  Erie.  PA    A  booklet  showing  how 
Educators  in  lndustry  programs  relate  to  career  education  is  enclosed 

You  are  invited  to  nominate  three  to  ftve  teachers,  counselors  or  administrators  from  one  b^f^uul  in  you? 
district  to  participate  m  the  Educators  in-I ndustry  program    You  will  be  tnformed  cf  the  fma!  selection  of 
participants 

Thank  you  tor  your  interest  m  career  eciucation 

Sincerely . 


Sample  3 


TYPICAL  PROGRAM  FORfViATS 

Tlie  following  formats  are  taken  from  General  Electric's  ex[)erienci'  with  Educators  in  Industry  f)ro9ranis 
The  Louisville  format  is  comprehensive;  the  others  show  content  outlines  that  can  t)e  adapted  to  local  needs 


THE  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY  FORMAT 

COOPERATING  INSTITUTIONS    University  of  Louisville,  Western  Kentucky  Univ<Msity,  Three  (3)  rieciit 

hours  upon  corTipletion  of  term  project 

PROGRAM  FORMAT    Twelve  ( 12)  three  hour  class  sessions  (3  00  [)  rTi     6  00  ()  rri  )  ^  Total  36  hours 

LOCATION    General  Electric  plant  site,  0[)ening  and  closiny  sessions  at  coOf)eratin(]  institutions 

PROGRAM  OUTLINE 

Lniploym«'nt  Practices    Recruitiruj  techniqui's.  av.,    *ble  jobs,  re()Uir»?d  (|u.ilif icdtions.  trainiru)  techrn(|ui's, 
(jrowth  [)ot<Mitial,  f)ay,  ()f)po<'tunit n's  and  emf)l()yment  ()rO|ecti()ns 

Industrial  Desujn     Hole  of  incJustrial  (iesi(|n  in  industry,  jot)  fer]uiremrnts  and  p<iy  raiujrs 

Medical  Servic  es     F  nvi r onrniMi tal  liiralth  and  Sidety  measures 

Hourly  F  iTiployee  Inter  views     ^  our  f).H  !u  i()ants  i'Xf)l()ri.'  tr  ainiiu),  edU(  ation,  thi'ii  johs,  l^ay .  |)ntiMi  n.il. 

f)efS()nal  (joals  iHid  omon  rnanagem<'nt  relaiinns 

Pi  (xlucl  Ser  VM  e  (l.ireiM  s     I  echriicians  des(  i  ibe  tfirii  jobs  in  pi  odiH  t  seiVK  »•  .uui  insl.illatiun  iJ*.\  ne»Ml 

tor  t(M  lim<  cms 
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Sample  3  —  Continued 

Education  and  Training:  Training  programs  in  manufacturing,  engineering,  relations  and  finance.  Includes 
programs  for  college  graduates,  high  school  graduates  and  high  school  drop-outs. 

Trainee  Panel:  Discussion  group  includes  an  apprentice  tool  and  die  maker,  a  relations  trainee,  manufac- 
turing trainee,  engineering  trainee  and  financial  trainee. 

<j 

Relations  Session:  Panelists  Includes  managers  of  Employee  Relations,  Communications,  Community 
Relations,  Plant  Facilities  and  Union  Relations.  Panel  discusses  careers  available  in 
^relations  and  facilities  work,  training  and  experience,  growth  potential  and  salary 
•  ranges. 

Non-Exempt  Employee  Interviews:  Representatives  might  include  a  secretary,  key  punch  operator, . 

draftsman,  technician,  printer,  industrial  nurse. 

Manufacturing:  Managers  of  manufacturing  and  their  staffs  describe  their  jobs  and  the  interrelationship 
with  other  components,  A  tour  of  the  manufacturing  facility  is  o^en  helpful. 

Engineeringr  Engineers  with  different  worR  experience,  length  of  service,  training  and  level  of  responsibility 
discuss  careers  in  engineering. 

Minority  Relations:  Minority  recruiting,  affirmative  action  programs  and  career  potential  for  minorities. 

< 

Union  Relations:  Representative  discusses  nature  and  function  of  unions  in  industry. 
CONTACT:     Mr.  William  Lewis,  Dial  Comm  8-334-4531 


THE  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA  FORMAT 

COOPERATING  INSTITUTIONS:  Cannon  College,  Edinboro  State  College,  Three  (3)  credit  hours  upon 

completion  of  term  project. 

PROGRAM  FORMAT:      Eleven  (11)  three-hour  class  sessions  (6:00  p.m.  -  9:00  p.m.).  Two  (2)  seven-hour 

released  time  shadow  sessions.  Total  47  hours. 

LOCATION:   General  Electric  plant  site.  Opening  and  closing  sessions  at  cooperating  institutions. 

PROGRAM  OUTLINE: 

Orientation/plant  tours  Manufacturing  operations 

Recruiting/employment  strategies  Quality  Control  Program 

Minority  programs  Manufacturing  Engineering  shop  operations 

ypion/Management  relations  Time  Standard  and  Study 

nftrsdnnel  practices  Pre-shadowing  briefing 


THE  PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA  FORMAT 

COOPERATING  INSTITUTION:    Old  Dominion  University,  Three  (3)  credit  hours  upon  completion  of 

project  assignment. 

PROGRAM  FORMAT:      One  (1)  three-hour  introductory  session;  Six  (6)  five-h  our  sessions  (9:00  a.m.  - 
^  2:00  p.m.)  that  include:  One  hour  pre-shadow  briefing,  Three  hours  shadowing, 
One  hour  experience  processing;  One  (1)  three-hour  evaluation  and  review  session; 
Total  36  hours. 
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Sample  3  —  Continued 


LOCATION:    General  Electric  plant  site,  Opening  and  closing  sessions  at  cooperating  institution. 

PROGRAM  OUTLINE:     Panel  discussions  include  representatives  from;  Employee  &  Community  Relations, 

Engineering,  Manufacturing,  Finance,  Marketing;  Topics  include:  Description  of 
work  elements.  Salaries,  Education  and  experience.  Career  ladder.  Recruiting  practices. 
Employment  projections. 

CONTACT:     Mr.  Joseph  Wallln  or  Mr.  Bruce  Campbell,  Dial  Comm  8-276-5634. 


THE  LYNN,  MASSACHUSETTS  FORMAT 

COOPERATING  INSTITUTION:   Boston  University,  Two(2)  credit  hours  upon  completion  of  class  sessions, 

Two  (2)  credit  hours  upon  implementation  of  class  project. 

PROGRAM  FORMAT:      Ten  (10)  three-hour  class  sessions  (3:30  p.m.  -  6:30  p.m.),  Four  (4)  seven-hour 

released  time  days  for  shadowing.  Total  58  hours. 

LOCATION:   General  Electric  plant  site.  Opening  and  closing  sessions  at  cooperating  institution. 

PROGRAM  OUTLINE: 

Plant  tour/orientation 

Sessions  include  shadowing  two  people  from  the  following  areas: 
Shop  manufacturing  ^ 
Maintenance 
Apprentice  program 

Personnel  ^ 
Discussion  groups  include: 

New  employees 

Supervisory  employees 

Exempt  and  non-exempt  employees 
Topics  include: 

Employment  hiring  and  development  practices 

In'-house  educational  development  opportunities^. 

Supervisory  problems  and  procedures 

Nature  and  function  of  unions 

Employment  opportunities  and  projections. 

CONTACT:     Mr,  Vincent  McManus,  Dial  Comm  8-263-4322 
THE  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA  FORMAT 

COOPERATING  INSTITUTION:    San  Jose  State  College,  Three  (3)  credit  hours  upon  <:ompletion  of  term 

project. 

COOPERATING  BUSINESSES:      Lockheed,  Sears. 

PROGRAM  FORMAT:      Eleven  (11)  three-hour  class  sessions.  Two  of  the  eleven  se^lons  are  devoted  to 

shadowing  (Teachers  unable  to  schedule  shadow  sessionyduring  the  day  arrange 
to  interview  employees  on  own  time).  Total  33  hours. 

LOCATION:    Local  high  school  career  center  for  orientation  session,  Lockheed,  Sears,  General  Electric, 
Opening  and  closing  sessions  at  cooperating  institution. 

PROGRAM  OUTLINE:     Orientation,  Guidelines  for  shadowing.  Career  and  life  planning,  Education/Training, 

Recruiting  practices.  Job  analyses.  Panel  discussions  include  employees  on  various 
job  assignments  at  participating  businesses. 

i 

CONTACT:     Mr.  Carl  Coleman,  Dial  Comm  8-423-3633 


ERIC 
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Sample  4 

EDUCATORS-IN-INDUSTRY  PROGRAM  SAMPLE  EVALUATION  FORM 


Please  rate  the  following  elements  of  the  workshop.  Do  not  sign  your  name. 
1 .    The  review  of  department  functions  by  the  program  coordinator  was  beneficial. 


Very  much  so 
5 


Not  at  all 
1 


4  3  2 

2.  The  overview  section  of  the  workshop  was: 

Too  long  Too  short  Just  about  right 

3.  The  format  (lecture  with  opportunity  for  questions  and  comments)  of  the  overview  section  was  appropriate 


Very  much  so 
5 


Not  at  all 
1 


4  3  2 

4.    The  use  of  overhead  projections  and  printed  material  for  the  overview  section  was  helpfuL 


Very  much  so 

5  4  3 

5.    The  shadow  sessions  were  beneficial. 


Very  much  so 
5 


Not  at  all 
1 


Not  at  all 
1 


4  3  2 

6.    The  method  of  shadowing  both  hourly  and  salaried  employees  was  beneficial. 


Very  much  so 

5  4  3  2 

7.    The  briefings  for  shadow  sessions  were  helpful. 


Very  much  so 
5 


Not  at  all 
1 


Not  at  all 
1 


4  3  2 

8.    The  shadow  experience  has  given  me  an  appreciation  of  occupational  functions  in  GE. 


Very  much  so 
5 


Not  at  all 
1 


4  3.2 
9.    The  length  of  the  informal  group  discussions  were: 

Too  long         -  Too  short  Just  about  right 

10.    The  presence  of  a  GE  representative  in  group  discussions  was  helpful. 


Very  much  so 
5 


Not  at  all 
1 


4  3  2 

1 1 .    The  (half-hour)  group  sharing  of  ideas  and  activities  at  the  end  of  each  session  was  useful. 


Very  much  sa 
5 


Not  at  all 
1 
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Sample  4  —  Continued 

.  / 

12     The  "midterm"  evaluation  session  was  useful.  ; 

Very  much  so  Not  at  all 

5  4  3  2  1  ? 

13.  The  size  of  the  group  was  appropriate.  ; 

Very  much  so  Not  at  all 

5  4  3  2  1  .  ; 

i 

14.  The  makeup  of  the  workshop  group  (males,  females,  minorites,  whites)  was^good. 

> 

Very  much  so  Not  at  all 

5  4  3  2  1  ^ 

15.  The  accommodations  for  the  workshop  were  good. 

Very  much  so  Not  at  all 

F  5  4  "3  2  -  1 

w 

16.  The  workshop  experience  will  help  in  career  guidance. 

Very  much  so  Not  at  all 

5  4  3  2  1 

17.  Please  list  briefly  three  ways  in  which  you  already  have  or  definitely  plan  to  use  the  knowledge  gained  in 
this  program: 

1.       


3. 


(Allow  space  for  additional  comments) 


{ 
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Adult 

Counselor 

Teacher 


EXECUTIVES  BECOME  TEACHERS 


Louis  S.  Cicek,  Jr. 
Career  Education  Director 
301  East  293rd  Street 
Willowick,  Ohio 


Circumstances 


The  academic  community  has  long  been  aware  that  many  students  could  not  correlate  the  sub- 
jects they  were  studying  with  their  futures  in  the  world  of  work. 


Objectives 

Realizing  that  educators  would  like  their  knowledge  of  the  business  world  increased,  the 
Willoughby-Eastlake  Career  Education  Program  implemented  an  intense  in-service  effort  to  raise 
educators'  economic  consciousness  in  which  business  executives  could  become  teachers  of  teachers. 


Linkages/Participants 

Eighty-five  educators  primarily  from  Willoughby-Eastlake  Schools  and  representatives  from 
seven  other  districts  participated  in  Career  Education  economics  course  sponsored  by  Willoughby- 
Eastlake  economic  education  program  and  accredited  by  Garfield  Senior  College.  Prominent  busi- 
ness leaders  and  educators  shared  their  expertise  with  teachers.  Among  the  participants  were: 
Dr.  Wm,  Deighan,  Director  of  Secondary  Education,  W.  E.  School  system;  Dr.  Michael  Pap,  Direc- 
tor of  Institute  for  Soviet  Studies,  John  Carroll  University;  B.  Charles  Ames,  President,  Chief 
Operating  Officer,  Reliance  Electric;  Robert  Files,  Partner,  Files,  Crystal  and  McFarland;  Joel  Reed, 
Vice  President  Public  Relilions  and  Public  Affairs,  Ohio  Bell;  George  Willis,  President,  Lincoln 
Electric  Co.;  Noel  McBridge,  Vice  President,  Cleveland  Trust  Company;  Raymond  Kudukis,  Director, 
Cleveland  Public  Utilities;  James  Zampini,  President,  Lake  County  Nursery  Exchange;  Alex  Machaskee, 
Assistant  to  the  Pubrfther,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  From  the  Eaton  Corporation:  Richard  Sabo,  Jr., 
Public  Relations;  Mel  Arnold,  Executive  Vice  President;  W.  W.  Breninghouse,  Executive  Speech 
Writer;  Gerald  L  Gherlein,  Corporate  Council;  and  Marshall  Wright,  Vice  President  of  Government 
Affairs. 


Process 

The  course  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Deighan,  who  reported  on  the  current  work  values  and  eco- 
nomic attitudes  of  young  people  today.  ^ 

In  his  own  unique  style.  Dr.  Michael  Pap,  shared  his  firsthand  experiences  relating  to  alternative 
economies.  As  director  of  John  Carroll's  Institute  of  Soviet  Studies,  he  discussed  the  comparative 
aspects  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds. 
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Eaton  Corporation  hosted  the  class  at  their  new  Willoughby  Hills  Conference  Center/  Mel 
Arnold  with  a  team  of  executives  and  videotapi;  rnaterials  presented  facts  about  the  operation  of 
corporate  multi-nationals  and  international  economics. 

The  need  for  profit  in  a  free  enterprise  system  was  stressed  by  many  presenters,  particularly 


Charles  Ames,  whose  presentation  at  Reliance 


growth  opportunities,  and  humanistic  managen|)ent  and  employee  relations 


lectric  stressed  the  need  for  profit  sharing,  employee 


As  an  insurance  man  and  investoi-  in  commercial  real  estate,  Mr.  Robert  Files  presented  the 
medium  sized  businessman's  dilemma  in  capitalizing  a  company  and  maintaining  adequate  cash  flow. 


George  Willis  and  Richard  Sabo  from  the  jLincoln  Electric  Company  gave  the  participants  an 
inside  look  at  a  company  which  is  known  interfiationally  for  its  highly  successful  use  of  an  employee 
profit  sharing  system.  j 

! 

Ohio  Bell's  representative,  Joel  Reed,  intrjoduced  participants  to  the  intricacies  of  a  national 
communication  network.  Equal  time  was  devested  to  questions  and  answers  on  the  need  for  legal 
monopolies  and  their  current  status  in  our  natjon. 

The  small  businessman's  viewpoint  was  developed  by  Jim  Zampini,  Lake  County  Nursery 
Exchange,  who  related  the  means  by  which  a  small  businessperson  expands  an  operation  in  a  de- 
pressed economy.  { 

i 

Noel  McBride,  senior  economist  for  Clevieland  Trust,  explained  current  monetary  and  fiscal 
trends  prevalent  in  the  United  States  today.  He  related  current  national  monetary  policies  and  indi- 
cated their  effect  upon  individual  consumers  particularly  within  the  Greater  Cleveland  area. 

The  day  to  day  operation  of  the  mammoth  Cleveland  water  system  and  water  disposal  system 
was  described  by  Raymond  Kudukis,  Director,  Public  Utilities.  The  complexities  of  maintaining 
sufficient  potable  water  and  disposing  of  waste  water  in  ao  envionmentally  aware  society  was  de- 
scribed in  detail  by  Kudukis.  I 

The  closing  class  session  brought  together  many  of  the  previous  class  presentors  with  the  par- 
ticipants to  hear  Alex  Machaskee,  Assistant     the  publishers.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Mr.  Machaskee  related  the  responsibilities  of  k  large  metropolitan  newspaper  in  informing  readers 
about  current  economic  issues  as  well  as  contributing  to  the  development  of  the  Greater  Cleveland 
area.  During  the  question  and  answer  period  Which  followed  Mr.  Machaskee's  presentation,  num- 
erous inquiries  were  posed  concerning  inflation,  advertising  policies,  news  reporting  practices,  and 
other  currently  relevant  issues.  ^ 

(Xitcoines 

The  participants  convened  to  review  instructional  practices  which  they  developed  as  a  result 
of  the  seminar  experience.  Each  participant  /ncorporated  career  education  and  economic  education 
in  the  instruction.  The  innovations  were  d9^umented  and  evaluated  by  a  tKjrd  party  team  of  edu- 
cators who  will  include  the  results  in  a  Career  Education  Economic  compendium. 

(Reprinted  from  "Career  Education  News,"  The  Wiiloughby  Eastlake  City  School  District,  Vol.  4, 
No.  2,  1976.) 
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CAREER 
EMPHASIS 


LINKAGES 


SERVICES 
PROVIDED 


FIELD 

EXPERIENCES 


CAREER  DEVELOP 
MENT  FACTORS 


PLACEMENTl 


Agriculture  &  Natural 

Resources 
Butinett  &  Office 
Communications 

Media 
Consumer  & 

Homemaking 
Construction 
Environmental 
Control 
Fine  Arts  & 
Humanities 
Health 

vitality  & 
creation 
Manufacturing 
t^efine  Sciences  <^ 
/rketing  &1^ 
)istribution 
f^ersonal  Services 
fPuWjc  Service 
Transportation 


Business  & 
.  Industry 
Labor 

Government 

Agertcies 
Posesecondary 

Education 


Advisory  & 
Consulting 

Employment 
Information 

Speakers 


Exploration 


Attitudes  &^ 
Values 

Economic  Under- 
standing 

Environment 

Interpersonal 
Relations 


10-12 


Teacher 


THE  NIAGARA  FRONTIER  INDUSTRY- 
EDUCATION  COUNCIL,  INC 


Counselor 


Dorothea  Sterne,  Executive  Director 

Niagara  Frontier  Industry-Education  Council,  Inc. 

2  Pleasant  Ave.,  West 

Lancaster,  New  York  14086 

(716)686-2032 

Henry  H.  Coords,  President  of 
Fisher  Price  Toys,  Council  Chairman 


Circumstance 

The  Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services 
for  Erie  County's  first  Supervisory  District  organized  the  Council  in  March,  1973.  The  economy, 
which  is  declining,  is  predominately  based  on  manufacturing,  trade,  government  and  port  activities. 
."Organized  labor  is  strong  in  area.  The  rate  of  unemployment  is  high  (9.9  percent)  and  median  family 
'ihdome  js  low  ($8,794)., 
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Objectives 


t 


The  NFIEC  works  to  orient  secondary  school  teachers,  counselors,  and  students  to  the  world 
of  work.  It  is  now  expanding;its  collaboration  with  local  postsecondary  institutions,  of  which  there 
are  many  in  the  area  with  ovter  55,000  students  in  the  12  largest.  The  Council  also  initiates  and  en- 
courages cooperation  betvyeen  the  work-world  and  educators/students. 


Linkages/Participants'  ^ 

The  Niagara  Frontier  Industry-Education  Council,  Inc.  and  its  Board  of  Directors  is  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  following: 


Fisher-Price  Toys 
s  New  York  Telephone  Co. 

Marine  Midland  Banks-Western 

Ken  more  Schools 
♦    Hamburg  Central  Schools 

Lake-Shore  Central  Schools 

United  Auto  Workers 

WBEN,  Inc. 

Building  &  Construction  Trade 
Council  of  Buffalo 


Chevrolet  Motor  Division  of  General \^ptors 
Lockport  Schools  '  / 

Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
Cornell  University 
Buffalo  Public  Schools 
Niagara-Wheatfield  Central  Schools 
Orchard  Park  Central  Schools 
Buffalo  AFL-CIO  Council 
N.Y.  State  Department  of  Labor 


4 


Process 

The  following  activities  to  meet  the  Council's  goals  are  in  operation  or  being  developed:^/ 
special  workshops  for  teachers  on  occupational  awareness 

resource  bank/directory  of  community  resource  persons  for  classroom  presentation  of 
occupational  information 


ten-week  training  program  for  educators  in  job  placement  of  students  ^  ^ 

teacher  exchange  day  programs  in  which  teachers  have  thje  opportunity  to  work  in  actuar 
situations 

student  scholarship  program  for  two-week  management  internships  at  community  sites 
career  awareness  media  (TV  and  radio)  campaign 
workshops  on  economic  training  for  teachers 
development  of  a  center  for  career  information 

student  shadow  program  ^ 
energy  symposium 
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Teacher 

STAFF  IN-SERVICE  FOCUSES  ON  ECONOMICS  '  


Randall  Redington 
Career  Development  Director 
Defiance  Public  Schools 
Defiance,  Ohio 


Circumstances 


Thirty  Defiance  area  teachers  participated, in  all  or  part  of  the  year-long  teacher  in:sep/iee)Dro- 
gram  known  as  Adventure:  Economics.  The  program  was  offered  for  either  2,  4  or  6  graduate  credit 
tiours  through  Bowling  Green  State  University. 

The  course,  coordinated  by^ Randall  Redington,  was  organized  through  the  cooperative  efforts 
\of  the  Defiance  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Career  Development  Advisory  Board,  Bowling  Green 
State  University,  and  the  Career  Development  Program. 

Objectives 

The  program  had  two  specific  objectives: 

1.     To  examine  the  basic  tenets  of  the  private  enterprise  economic  system 

,  \     2.     To  generate  learning  activities  to  teach  these  tenets  to  students  in  all  grade  levels— kinder- 
garten through  twelve. 

Linkages/Participants  ^ 

Educational  TV  i 
Local  business,  industrial,  labor  and  professional  representatives 
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Process 


The  course  was  coinposed  of  two  separate,  but  related  segments.  In  the  first  segment,  worth 
2  graduate  credit  hours,  teachers  viewed  12  episodes  of  the  Education  TV  economics  series  titled. 
Adventure: .  Economics.  After  viewing  each  episode,  teachers  developed  plans  and  activities  to 
either  utilize  the  episodes  or  the  concepts  in  their  classroom.  During  the  second  segment  of  the 
course,  worth  4  credit  hours,  teachers  visited  local  business,  professional,  labor  and  industrial  sites 
where  top  level  management  discussed  the  practical  side  of  important  economic  issues.  Teachers 
made  eight  separate  community  visits  during  this  segment  of  the  course. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  the  topic  covered  during  the  class  hosted  by  State  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  executives.  The  Director  of  Career  Development  for  the  Warren  City  Schools 
conducted  two  workshops  for  the  teachers,  acquianting  them  with  techniques  that  could  be  used 
to  bolster  student  self-concepts.  The  Defiance  Publishing  Company  >iosted  a  two-day  seminar,  de- 
monstrating effective  utilization  of  the  newspaper  as  a  classroom  teaching  tool.  A  workshop  on 
Decision  Making  gave  teachers  a  chance  to  experience  numerous  excellent  activities  that  can  be 
utilized  to  help  students  learn  a  sound  decision-making  procedure. 

Outcomes 

The  Career  Development  Program  is  offering  this  course  again  during  the  1977-78  school  year. 
Through  a  grant  from  the  Martha  Holden  Jennings  Foundation,  the  first  30  teachers  in  the  four-county 
area  to  register  for  all  or  part  of  the  course  will  receive  grants  amounting  to  70  percent  of  the  tuition 
cost. 

(Excerpted  from  "Career  Development  Review,"  Defiance  City  Schools,  Defiance,  Ohio,  May  1977.) 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  ASSIST 
TEACHERS  OF  INDUSTR(AL  ARTS 


Teacher 

Counselor 


State  University  College 
Oswego,  New  York 


Circumstances 


One  of  the  main  goals  of  industrial  arts  education  is  to  teach  students  about  the  American 
industrial  complex.  The  study  of  industry  is  included  in  most  industrial  arts  education  curricula. 
The  problem  confronting  the  institution  of  higher  learning  which  prepares  future  teachers  is  how 
do  we  prepare  students  to  teach  about  the  world  of  industry? 

■f 

Objectives 

1 .  To  provide  future  industrial  arts  teachers  with  a  broad  understanding  of  the  function  and 
organization  of  major  common  elements  of  industry  for  interpretation  in  their  classes. 

2.  To  develop  a  fundamental  understanding  of  the  history  and  development  of  industry  and 
labor  and  of  the  relationship  of  labor  and  management  in  our  industrial  society, 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  industrial  sociology,  industrial  psychoU 
ogy,  industrial  economics,  and  industrial  location  for  future  industrial  arts  teachers, 

4^    To  give  future  industrial  arts  teachers  an  opportunity  to  identify  the  important  concepts 
about  American  industry  which  need  to  be  taught  and  to  prepare  curriculum  resources 
for  developing  these  concepts  with  students 

Linkages/Participants 

Local  industries  in  the  Oswego,  New  York,  area 

Local  labor  organizations  in  the  Oswego,  New  York,  . area 

Process 

The  Directed  Field  Study  at  State  University  College  was  part  of  undergraduate  student  teach- 
ing Experience,  The  first  quarter  of  student  teaching  was  conducted  in  conjunction  with  a  public 
«hool  industrial  arts  teacher,  following  the  familiar  guidelines  of  a  student  teaching  experJenc^'  In 
the  second  quarter  the  program  was  different  for  those  students  who  chose  and  were  selected  to 
participate  in  the  Directed  Field  Study  in  Industry  Program, 

The  program  was  divided  into  three  sections: 

»» 

(1 )  One  Week  of  Orientation.  This  week  of  orientation  was  spent  in  familiarizing  students 
,with  some  irfiportant  areas  of  concern  to  industry  and  education.  Guest  speakers  from  the  college 
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community  were  invited  to  lead  discussions  oln  such  topics  as  industrial  sociology,  industrial  psychol 
ogy,  the  American  labor  movement,  the  history  of  American  industry,  and  industrial  organization 
and'management.  Library  resources,  movik,  tapes,  and  other  media  were  used  to  supplement  the 
major  topics  discussed.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  a  student's  responsibilities  with  his  assigned  industry 
and  to  the  program  were  explained. 

(2)  Six  Weeks  in  Local  Industry.  The  second  phase  of  the  program  involved  in-depth  study  of 
industry  as  it  exists  today.  This  was  accomplishied  by  going  into  the  industrial  complexes  and  meet 
ing  with  selected  persons  who  were  involved  in  the  various  sectors  of  the  industry's  operation.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  students  were  prepared  to  assemble  at  the  college  to  discuss  their  experiences 
and  to  begin  developing  a  matrix,  which  was  used  to  find  commonalities  among  the  assigned  industries. 
At  this  point  in  the  program,  the  class  worked  on  the  assumption  th^t  within  industries,  there  exist 
basic  concepts  that  are  universal.  For  future  educators  who  will  teach  industry,  an  understanding  of 
these  concepts  was  significant. 

The  commonalities  which  were  ultimately  revealed  included:  (A)  personnel,  (B)  financing, . 
(C)  engineering,  (D)  marketing,  and  (E)  production.  Specific  functions  within  each  area  differed 
according  to  the  unique  needs  of  each  industry,  but  the  roles  of  each  were  crucial  to  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  an  industry;  all  were  interrelated.  Personnel  must  know  the  number  and  kinds 
of  workers  necessary  for  each  of  the  areas.  Engineering  must  respond  to  production  needs.  Produc- 
tion must  react  to  market  flow.  Each  of  these  departments  must  be  aware  of  limits  in  financing, 
while  financing  must  be  aware  of  the  needs.  Common  to  all  industries  was  the  overriding  factor  of 
profit  and  loss.  Without  a  profit  margin,  industry  canno^fungtiQq. 

As  an  example  of  implementing  this  Directed  Field  Study  in  Industry  Program,  one  unit  started 
with  the  weekly  topic,  "Personnel  Administration  and  Industrial  Relations,"  One  day  was  spent  with 
the  personnel  administrator  of  a  local  paper  company.  After  a  plant  tour,  the  role  that  a  personnel 
administration  plays  in  a  large  industry  was  discussed.  To  present  industrial  relations  from  labor's 
point  of  view,  another  morning  was  spent  with  a  representative  of  one  of  the  local  labor  organizations. 
The  students  spent  two  days  in  their  assigned  industries  asking  questions  and  talking  with  industrial 
employees  in  the  area  of  personnel  administration.  A  broad  concept  that  the  class  felt  represents  the 
area  of  industrial  personnel  administration  is  then  developed  along  with  subconcepts.  Subconcepts 
within  the  area  of  personnel  might  include  training,  wages,  and  maintenance  of  morale.  The  final 
phase  of  the  week's  work  involved  assigning  students  to  develop  classroom  activities  that  they  felt 
could  be  used  in  the  schools. 

Each  week  a  different  area  of  commonality  was  studied,  with  two  weeks  allowed  for  learning 
about  production.  The  logical  order  as  presented  earlier  was  desirable;  however,  flexibility  to  allow 
for  cooperating  with  the  availability  of  industrial  personnel  took  precedence. 

if 

For  the  following  five  weeks  of  the  second  phase,  a  weekly  format  was  established.  Monday 
was  scheduled  with  a  host  industry  introducing  the  weekly  topic.  Tuesday  through  Thursday  the 
students  were  involved  with  their  assigned  industries.  The  students  met  at  the  college  to  share  their 
knowledge  from  the  week's  activities  on  Friday.  Each  of  the  host  industries  sponsored  a  discussion 
by  a  qualified  industrial  person  and  a  plant  tour.  The  students  saw  many  kinds  of  industries  and 
talked  to  many  different  industrial  personnel.  By  being  individually  assigned  to  a  particular  industry, 
students  also  developed  an  intensive  study  of  a  single  industry.  Based  on  the  firsthand  exposure, 
each  of  the  individual  areas  studied  fell  into  place  as  it  applied  to  the  total  picture  of  industrial  or- 
ganization. 

(3)  Two  Weeks  on  Campus  Developing  Curriculum  Materials.  The  final  phase  of  the  program 
took  place  on  campus.  The  students  developed  their  curriculum  materials  by  working  on  different 
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assignments.  For  example,  one  involved  collecting  resource  materials  and  developing  classroom  ac 
tivities  for  the  five  basic  areas  of  industry.  Responsibility  for  the  areas  was  divided  according  to 
individual  interests.  Each  group  researched  and  compiled  a  list  of  resources  available  in  its  area. 
Then  activities  were  devised  for  each  of  the  subconcepts  which  the  class  as  a  whole  had  developed. 

Thus,  the  Directed  Field  Study  in  Industrial  Programs  utilized  the  industrial  and  labor  com 
munity  as  a  valuable  resource  for  educating  teachers  of  industrial  arts. 


Problems 

1.  The  length  of  time  for  the  program  could  have  been  longer.  It  had  been  developed  within 
the  confinement  of  college  scheduling. 

2.  Shadowing  or  on-the  job  training  vvas  not  included  in  the  program.  This  would  have  been  . 
extremely  beneficial  to  the  future  industrial  arts  teachers.  Actually  experiencing  the  duties 
as  performed  by  the  president  of  the  industry  or  the  person  in  the  laboratory  is  essential  to 
understanding  the  job. 


Evaluation 

1.  The  student  will  understand  the  principles  of  industrial  sociology,  industrial  psychology, 
and  industrial  economics.  Most  of  the  students  werelible  to  relate  the  theory  of  these 
topics  to^the  actual  experiences  they  observed  or  partfcipated  in  during  their  six  weeks  in 
the  local  industry.  Pencil  tests  and  ve^al  discussion/ indicated  the  understanding  of 
theory  and  practice  in  sociology,  psychology,  and  ^onomics. 

2.  The  student  will  experience  the  relationship  between  labor  and  industry.  The  program  wa 
set  up  so  that  students  observed  and  discussed  this  relationship  with  both  labor  and  indus- 
try. 

3.  The  student  will  prepare  curriculum  resources  for  developing  the  concepts  of  American 
industry.  All  students  were  required  to  develop  or  identify  materials  in  such  things  as 
(a)  planning  the  layout  of  the*industrial  arts  laboratory  so  it  reflects  the  industry  and 
technology  laborat&ry  layout,  (b)  borrowing  tools,  materials,  and  equipment  from  indus- 
tries, (c)  using  new  project  ideas  that  more  closely  reflect  techniques  and  methods  of 
manufacturing  industrial  products. 
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Counttlor 


Teacher 


ONE-TO-ONE  AWARENESS  WORKSHOP 
FOR  TEACHERS 


Mi.  Jama  Roman 
Career  Development  Supervisor 
Toledo  Public  Schools 
Manhattan  Blvd.  &  Elm  St. 
Toledo,  Ohio  43608 


Circumttancet 


At  the  end  of  the  1976-1977  school  year,  26  businesses  and  26  educators  participated  m  the 
third  annual  Career  Awareness  Workshop.  The  Workshop  is  conducted  annually     the  Career  D^^^^ 
^  op^ent  Program  and  the  Toledo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  cooperat.on  with  the  Un.versity 
Tf  ToieSo  Thi  program  has  grown  out  of  the  realization  that  educators  are  "ot  ajl^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  day-to-day  life  in  the  business  world  and  that  they  are  not  therefore  readily  able  to  commu- 
nicate this  information  to  their  students. 


Obiectives  ? 

The  workshop  acquaints  educators  with  the  job  attitudes  and  the  skills  needed  for  employment 
provides  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  occupations  available  in  the  Toledo  area;  furnishes  msights  into 
the  workings  of  area  companies  and  how  students  might  prepare  for  employment;  familiarizes  edu^ 
Stors  witMocal  companies  and  their  operations  in  the  day-to-day  business  world;  allows  edutators 
to  experience  the  non-teaching  work  world;  informs  educators  of  educational  and  traming  oppor- 
tunities for  employees;  facilitates  open  communication  lines  between  the  education  and  business 
worlds. 


Linkages/Participants 

The  Andersons 

The  Toledo  Blade 

Bostwick-Braun  Co. 

Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio 

Commodore  Perry  Motor  Inn 

Dana  Corporation 

DeVilbiss  Co. 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Medical  College  of  Ohio 

St.  Vincent  Hospital  and  Medical  Center 

Sears  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Toledo  Area  Regional  Transit  Authority 


Chevrolet  Motoh  Division 
Seaway  Food  Town,  Inc. 
Toledo  Trust  Co. 
Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Doehler-Jarvis  Division 
Sheller-Globe  Corp. 
Holiday  Inn-Perrysburg 
Toledo  Hospital 
Sun  Oil  Co. 
Chryslt^r  Corp. 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglas 
Ohio  Citizens  Trust  Co. 
Toledo  Ecbson  Co. 
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Process 


The  educators  represent  public  and  parochial  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  They 
are  teachers,  counselors  and  administrators  with  teaching  experience  of  one  or  more  years.  Theif 
outside  work  experiences  range  from  none  to  several  years  of  employment. 

In  addition  to  observing  and  performing  a  minimum  of  10  different  jobs  during  the  three  week 
period  of  time,  each  educator  is  required  to  complete  a  written  description  of  each  job  experienced 
and  write  a  paper  synthesizing  the  entire  work  experience,  including  a  procedure  for  integrating 
career  education  concepts  into  each  curriculum. 

Each  sponsoring  company  hosts  one  educator  for  the  duration  of  the  workshop.  During  the 
1372  work  days  "employed"  at  the  company,  the  educator  holds  at  least  10  different  jobs.  These 
jobs  reflect  all  levels  of  employment  within  the  company  and  the  educator  is  treated  as  a  beginning 
worker  in  each  situation.  The  educator  observes,  discusses  and  performs  tasks  along  with  the  person 
usually  responsible  for  the  job  and  does  not  replace  the  actual  worker. 


Outcomes 

The  educator  is  not  expected  to  master  these  jobs,  but  learn  about  the  variety  of  employment 
opportunities  at  a  given  company,  the  day-to-day  routine  in  the  business  world,  and  the  role  the 
company  plays  in  our  American  economic  system. 

(Reprinted  from  "Career  Development  News."  newsletter  published  by  Career  Development  Program, 
.  Toledo  Public  Schools,  Toledo,  Ohio,  May-June,  1977.) 
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WESTERN  COMPUTER  ASSISTED  PLACEMENT  SERVICES 


Constance  Brown 
Western  Vo-Tech  Center 
110  Kenwood  Ave., 
Baltimore,  Md.  21228 


Circumstances 


The  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  (BOAE)  through  the  Western  Vo-Tech  Center 
sought  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  using  a  computer  m  student  placement. 

Objectivt'* 

A     To  serve  as  a  job  locating  service  to  students  for:  ^ 

1.  career  exploration  through  volunteer  and  paid  limited  duration  positions 

2.  permanent  placement  for  graduates  and  those  terminating  before  completion  of  a 
program 

B.  To  provide  employers  with  a  single  source  of  initial  contact  with  potential  employees  in 
the  Southwestern  Area  of  the  county  to  facilitate: 

^      1.     controlling  the  number  of  students  sent  to  a  specific  job 

2.  making  all  area  employers  aware  of  school -sponsored  work  programs 

3.  centralizing  the  operation  and  administration  of  placement  activities 

4.  improving  relationships  with  potential  employers 

C.  To  gather  and  maintairi^current  information  on  area  job  needs  for: 

1.  future  career  planning  by  students  ^ 

2.  future  vocational-technical  planning 

D.  To  relieve  job  coordinators  of  job  seeking  functions  so  that  they  may: 
1.     provide  students  with  closer  job  supervision 

o  2.     handle  larger  loads  of  students 

^  3,     facilitate  the  maintenance  of  records  on  student  experiences  and  employer 
cooperation 
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^    4.     work  with  employers  to  improve  the  quality  of  on-the-job  learning 

E.  To  improve  placement  of  students  by: 

1 .  making  students  aware  of  local  employment  demands 

2.  better  matching  student  potential  and  job  requirements 

3.  emphasizing  the  exploratory  nature  of  part-time  placement 

4.  completely  canvassing  all  opportunities  for  placement 

F.  Determine  effective  methods  of  evaluating  placement  efforts  by: 
1  -     conducting  employer  and  employee  follow-ups 


tabulating  the  frequency  of  usage  of  paraprofessional  personnel  by  students  and 
employers 

itemizing  the  cost  per  placement 


V 


Linkages/Participants 


George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D*C. 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  (BOAE) 
Contacts  in  business  and  industry 


<*  Process 


Western  Computer  Assisted  Placement  Services  (WCAPS)  provided 
schools  and  their  students.  . 


services  to  five  cooperating 


Outcomes 
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Obiective  E  -  An  effective  process  of  matching  students  and  available  jobs  was  followed  and 
considered  effective,  but  it  was  time  consuming  and  more  in  the  traditional  way  of  placmg  students. 
The  computer  services  were  minimal.  It  provided  summaries  of  transactions  and  a  relatively  good 
directory  for  employer  information. 

\  Objective  F  -  The  follow-up  procedures  were  practiced  and  improved.  Many  useful  devices, 
forrns.  etc.  will  enable  replication  by  others.  No  cost  per  placement  formula  had  been  developed 
at  the  time  of  reporting. 


Evaluation 

In  June  of  1976,  the  placement  of  students  into  summer  jobs  with  potential  for  permanent 
positions  was  up  to  40  percent  of  the  200  students  seeking  placement. 

Records  were  kept  and  feedback  data  was  collected  in  terms  of  employee,  employer  satisfaction 
and  other  relationships  which  were  useful  for  program  improvement. 

(Excerpted  from  Federal  Project  Findings  of  PROJECT  ID  NO.':  OEG-0-74-1647  and  SRG  ID  NO.: 
25067  provided  by  The  George  Washington  University.) 
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FARGO  AREA  SCHOOL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 


Adult 


David  C.  fehle^ 
"Fargo  Public  School 
Fargo,  N.D.  58102 


Circumstances 

The  Fargo  Area  Schools  Work  Experience  program  evolved  from  a  "work  experience"  based 
project  into  a  "career  awareness"  program  having  implications  for  secondary,  postsecondary,  and 
adult  education. 


Objectives  ;  ^ 

To  develop  a  non-paid,  "hands-on"  work  experience  program  that  incorporateifWorkmen's 
compensation  coverage  for  students. 


Linkages/Participants 

George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  (BOAE) 
Community  Participants 


Process 

Vthree-phase  program  was  designed  to  help  students  explore  and  obtain  career  related  activities 
and  information.  These  are: 

I 

1.     SSI,  "Students  Seeking  Insight,"  is  the  observation-visitation-interview  approach  which 
enables  a  student  to  be  matched  with  a  community  participant  in  a  particular  career  area 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  specific  career  information.  The  length  of  time  a  student  spends 
with  a  participant  is  open  and  flexible. 


2.  PACE,  "Participate  in  A  Career  Experience,'!  ^  non-paid  practical  work  experience  througl 
a  formal  agreement  with  a  community  participant  which  enables  a  student  to  gain  "hands-or 
experience  in  a  particular  career  area. 

3.  J  IS,  "Job  Information  Search,"  is  designed  to  provide  a  student  with  career  information 
and  materials  if  he  is  unable  to  participate  in  either  of  the  other  two  phases.  As  much 
information  as  possible  for  any  particular  career  area  is  gathered  and  channeled  back  to 
the  student  via  the  counselor. 
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Outcomes 

The  special  education  department  found  PACE  to  be  a  great  asset  for  its  students.  PACE  allowed 
them  an  opportunity  to  gain  valuable  work  experience  which  probably  was  not  available  to  them  on 
a  paid  basis. 


Evaluation 

As  a  result  of  the  project  it  was  possible  to  develop  a  non-paid,  "hands-on"  work  experience 
program  that  incorporated  workmen's  compensation  coverage  for  students. 

(Excerpted  from  Federal  Project  Findings  of  PROJECT  ID  NO.:  OEG-0-74-1714  and  SRG  ID  NO.: 
25096  provided  by  The  George  Washington  University.) 
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EVALUATION  OF  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING  FOR  RURAL  PEOPLE 


Adult 


D.  W.  Brown  and  Sam  Cooper 
Agricultural  Economics/Rural  Sociology 
University  of  Tennessee 
Knoxville,  Tennessee  37916 


Circumstances 


The  staff  of  the  Social  Research  Group  of  the  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
made  this  summary  of  this  landgrant  university  study  of  vocational  training  effects  on  rural  men  and 
women.  The  research  was  conducted  as  an  agricultural  experiment  station  project,  funded  in  part  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  part  by  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
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0bje£tivt»  > 

to  analyze  the  data  from  a  follow-up  survey  of  graduates  of  an  experimental  industrial  skills 
training  program  at  Oak  Ridge  in  order  to  learn  how  persons  of  rural  origin  had  fared  relative  to 
thcJse  with  urban  backgrounds. 


Linkages/Pirticipants 

Cbnduct^of  the  Training  and  Technology  (TAT)  manpower  development  program  itself  and' 
the  follow-up  survey  of  1966-71  TAT  graduates- 

'  Oak  Rfdge  Associated  Universities  (ORAL!)  and  the  Nuclear  Division  of  the  Union  Carbide 
Corporation,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Conduct  of  the  further  analysis  of  the  follow-up  survey  to  identify  rural-urban  similarities  and 
differences—  . 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economics/Rural  Sociology,  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Knoxville,  in  cooperation  with  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities. 


^  Process 

■      ■    ••  \j 

The  sample  survey  was  based  on  information  for  472  persons  who  had  been  in  the  Oak  Ridge 
Trairiing  and  Technology^  (TAT)  Program  during  the  1966-71  period.  Of  these,  173  had  origins  in 
rural  ar^eas  andsrhaN  towns  of  Tennessee  and  elsewhere  in  Appalachia;  299  had  come  from  cities 
and..suburbs,  mostly  in  the  South  but  some  from  Chicago.  Nearly  three-fourths  were  from  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds.  About  half  of  the  urban  group  were  non-white.  Fift\y3ercent  of  the  rural 
persons  were  trained  in  machining;  the  remainder  specialized  in  welding,  machine  operation,  physical 
testing,  draft ing,-6r  electronics  while  at  TAT. 


"^butcomes  . 

1.  Nine  out  of  10  had  regular  jobs  when  interviewed  by  TAT  in  1972.  Three-fifths  still  held 
the  ^ame  job  they  had  taken  after  graduating  from  the  training  program.  Two-thirds  were 
in  jobs  that  related  at  least  partly  to  their  training  specialty.  More  than  7  out  of  10  had 

'   \  gone  from  TAT  into  jobs  that  did  not  entail  moves  to  new  locations. 

2.  Subsequent  relocation,  either  to  take  better  jobs  or  to  be  nearer  the  jobs  they  already  had, 
was  more  common  among  the  rural  graduates;  55  percent  of  the  rural  graduates  in  the 
sample  had  relocated  at  least  once,  by  mid  1972,  compared  to  40  percent  of  the  urban 
graduates.  Job  terminations  or  layoffs  were  less  frequent  in  the  rural  group  than  in  the 
urban  group.  In  the  initial  jobs  taken,  the  graduates  more  often  utilized  their  training 
specialties. 

3.  The  average  wage  per  hour  in  1972  was  $3.49  for  the  persons  from  rural  areas,  and  $3.29 
for  those  from  urban  areas. 

4.  Relatively  few  of  the  rural  graduates— 36  percent  against  51  percent  of  the  urban  graduates— 
-    reported  having  serious  problems  related  to  their  new  work  after  completing  TAT  training. 
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Their  most  common  adjustment  problem  was  getting  used  to  shift  work  ichedules.  In 
most  instances,  these  initial  problems  had  been  resolved  after  a  few  weel4S!^ 

5.     Most  from  rural  areas  who  had  relocated  had  not  encountered  serious  difficultieVrelated  to 
their  moves.  Some  did  rriention  problems  of  finding  suitable  housing.  HeJrndsickness  was 
not  a  dominant  problem.  However,  desire  to  be  near  friends  and  relative^^Bid  seem  to  be 
an  important  consideration  for  many  who  had  chosen  not  to  relocate  or  who  were  hesitant 
to  move  in  the  future. 


Most  respondents  said  they  would  be  willing  to  make  future  moves  if  they  found  themselves 
out  of  work  or  if  they  could  obtain  jobs  that  better  utilized  their  skills.  The  rural  group 
was  somewhat  more  reluctant  than  the  urban  group  in  this  regard.  A  number  had  plans  to 
move  within  the  same  vicinity  to  better  houses  or  neighborhoods. 

The  special  help  provided  by  the  TAT  program  in  personal  counseling  and  job  placement 
probably  reduced  the  problems  encountered  after  training.  But,  overall,  this  analysis  does 
suggest  that  persons  from  rural  areas  were  able  to  adapt  well  to  industrial  work  settings 
involving  use  of  technical  skills. 


Evaluation 

1'     Feelings  were  reinforced  that  rural  people  can  "make  it"  in  urban  and  industrial  settings. 

2.     Counselors  need  to  provide  rural  young  people  with  information  on  how  to  adjust  to  shift 
work,  commuting,  etc. 


(Excerpted  from  Federal  Project  Findings  of  PROJECT  ID  NO.:  TEN00365and  SRG  ID  NO.: 
24264  provided  by  The  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C.) 
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WOOD  HARVESTING  TRAINING  AT 
THE  POSTSeCONDARY  LEVEL 


Joseph  S.*Krug,pept.  Chairman 
Washington  Co.  Voq.  Tech.  Institute 
River  Road 
Calais,  Maine  04619 


Circumstances 

Washington  County  Vocational  Technical  Institute's  Wood  Harvesting  Training  Program  was 
developed  out  of  the  need  for  well-qualified  woods  workers.  It  has  been  reported  that  there  has 
|been  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  wood  products  over  the  past  two  decades,  and  at  the  same 
ttime  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  people  entering  the  field.  This  decline  was  due  to  lack  of 
l&xperience  for  new  employees,  changes  in  harvesting  methods,  and  lack  of  available  training.  No 
pother  training  facility  was  available  at  the  postsecondary  level  within  1500  miles  to  perform  this 
service.  As  a  result,  a  training  program  for  woods  workers  was  initiated  at  the  Washington  County 
Vocational  Technical  Institute. 


To  train  safe,  competent,  productive  wood  harvesters  or  woods  workers  in  22  weeks.  A  wood 
harvester  or  wood^worker  is  defined  as  one  who  is  capable  of  harvesting  standing  timber  with  a 
chainsavv  and  rubber  tired  skidder,  with  the  degree  of  efficiency  to  make  a  comfortable  living. 

Lin  kages /Pa  rt  ic  i  pants 

Georgia-Pacific  Corporation,  Woodland,  ME 
Moosehorn  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Calais,  ME 


During  the  22'Week  training  program  the  curriculum  is  divided  into  three  major  sections  as 
follows: 

1.  Chainsaw  and  skidder  operation  (Wood  Harvesting)  —  65  percent 

2.  Chainsaw  and  skidder  maintenance  —  25  percent 
3,.     Subjects  related  to  wood  harvesting  -  10  percent 

The  last  phase  of  harvesting  is  the  production  of  mature  tree  length  wood  out  of  one  of  Georgia- 
Pacific's  regular  cutting  or  logging  camps. 

The  school  property  adjoins  the  Moosehorn  National  Wildlife  Refuge  which  contains  approxi- 
mately 18,000  acres.  Stumpage  is  presently  being  purchased  from  the  Refuge. 


Objectives 


Process 
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There  are  six  wood  harvesting  training  programs  offered  per  year  with  the  starting  dates  stag- 
gered by  approximately  two  months.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  five  instructors,  one 
mechanic  and  one  department  chairman. 


Outcomes 

To  date,  approximately  70  percent  of  all  graduates  are  working  in  the  woods  or  woods  related 
occupations.  According  to  the  department  chairman  the  keys  to  a  successful  program  are  good 
instructors,  strict  discipline  and  early  removal  of  incapable  or  unproductive  students. 

Through  curriculum  design  and  staff  leadership,  the  program  attempts  to  impart  the  following 
benefits  to  each  student: 

1.  Infornvand  show  the  student  wb^t  is  expected  of  him  in  woods  work. 

/ 

2.  Develop  in  the  student  the  methods  to  maintain  high  daily  production  standards, 

3.  Develop  the  student  into  a  productive  wage  earner. 

4.  Show  the  student  how  to  work  safely  and  develop  an  awareness  of  safety  procedures. 

5.  Inform  and  show  the  student  what  goes  on  around  him  in  woods  work. 

6.  Teach  the  student  how  to  reduce  lost  time  on  the  job. 

7.  Provide  the  student  with  means  to  be  a  more  valuable  employee. 

8.  Develop  in  the  student  the  benefits  of  proper  maintenance. 

9.  Develop  in  the  student  the  correct  operating  methods. 

10.  Develop  in  the  student  a  better  job  attitude  by  being  better  informed  and  prepared. 

(Excerped  from  "Wood  Harvesting  Training  at  the  Postsecondary  Level,"  by  Joseph  S.  Krug,  The 
Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  Vol.  50,  No.  4,  October  1977,  pp.  78-79.) 
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Adult 

COLLEGE/LABOR  UNION  COOPERATION 


William  L.  Abbott 

One  Dupont  Circle,  N,W. 

Suite  410 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Circumstances 

Community  colleges  are  creating  new  and  exciting  delivery  systems  for  training  which  work  well 
with  all  segments  of  society  in  building  a  better  America.  In  a  survey,  conducted  by  the  Service  Center 
for  Community  College-Labor  Union  Cooperation,  over  1200  apprenticeship  programs  on  community 
college  campuses  were  identified.  ^ 

Objectives 

1 .  To  determine  how  much  cooperation  exists  between  unions  and  community  colleges 

2.  To  promote  the  expansion  of  community  education/work  councils 

Ltnkages/Partiglpants 

American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 
^    Technical  and  Community  Colleges  Offering  Apprenticeship  Training 

'Process 

The  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges'  Service  Center  for  Community 
College-Labor  Union  Cooperation  conducted  a  survey  to  determine  how  much  cooperation  exists 
between  unions  and  community  colleges. 


Outcomes 

1.  While  joint  undertakin^gsvexist,  there  could  be  many  more  cooperative  efforts  if  unions 
would  ask  for  them. 

2.  bf  1,014  institutions  surveyed,  52  j^responded.  Forty-one  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  they  had  developed  programs  aObe  request  of  unions,  about  half  of  the  84.7  percent 
figure  of  colleges  which  are  conductin^rograms  at  the  request  of  employers. 

3.  The  fact  that  many  unionists  sit  on  college  advisory  committees  tends  to  contribute  to 
cooperation,  it  would  appear.  Nearly  65  percent  of  the  respondents  said  union  members 
sit  on  such  committees,  and  21 .4  percent  of  the  colleges  have  a  union  leader  as  a  trustee. 
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'4.     Th6  survey  indicated  that  much  of  the  cooperation  takes  place  in  the  field  of  apprentice 
ship  training,  a  percentage  of  38.6.  These  programs  are  conducted  jointly  by  labor  and 
management  according  to  their  contractual  arrangements.  The  programs  include  both 
liormal  classes  and  on-the-job  practicejr^^::^^^?^ 

5.  Apprenticeship  training  differs  from^vtl<i(Wonal  education  in  that  an  apprentice  first  has  to 
have  a  job  before  the  training  begins.  Furth«4;more,  2000  hours  of  training  takes  place 

on  the  job,  with  144  hours  in  the  classroom. 

6.  Cooperation  with  apprenticeship  training  committee  ranges  from  having  only  one  program 
on  campus  to  situations  of  many^j^rams. 

7.  One  of  the  problems  in  training  and  retraining  is  that  some  workers  do  not  have  basic 
language  or  mathematical  skills,  which  deters  them  from  efficiently  performing  their  jobs. 
Education  and  skill  training  do  seem  to  have  an  interrelationship. 

8.  Joint  apprenticeship  committees  testify  to  labor-management  cooperation. 

9.  Community  education/work  councils  are  advocated  through  which  school  officials,  em- 
ployers, members  of  labor  unions,  and  members  of  the  public  engage  collaboratively  in 
developing  or  administering  education-work  programs. 

10.  There  seems  to  be  no  uniform  method  of  dealing  with  the  conceptual  framework  of  work. 
Sixty-Qjie  percent  treat  the  world  of  work  in  their  vocational  curricula;  39  percent  treat 

it  in  general  studies  programs. 

1 1 .  Community  colleges  are  steadily  serving  more  groups.  At  Wisconsin's  Indianhead  Technical 
Institute  they  report  98  committees  with  a  total  of  750  people  providing  input  into  the 
development  of  new  and  continuing  programs. 

12.  The  major  impression  one  gains  from  the  survey  is  that  in  many  cases,  labor  and  community 
colleges  are  waiting  for  the  other  party  to  make  the  first  move. 

13.  Cooperation  requires  college  commitment  in  the  form  of  a  full  time  labor  coordinator  to 
attend  union  meetings,  discuss  problems  with  union  members,  gain  their  trust  and  con- 
fidence, and  work  diligently  with  them.  And  unions  can  well  afford  greater  commitment 

to  community  colleges.  ^ 

14.  The  study  shows  that  the  majority  of  community  college  students  are  sons  a»id  daughters 
of  skilled  or  semi-skilled  workers. 

15.  Community  colleges  are  the  closest  thing  we  have  to  workers'  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
The  recommendation  based  on  this  study  is  that  college  funding  sources  should  recognize 
that  workers  feel  community  colleges  best  understand  their  needs  (often  because  tfie 
workers  are  consulted  about  their  needs),  and  that  a  well-planned  program  directed  at 
meeting  more  needs  of  more  workers  is  sound  and  beneficial  public  policy  geared  toward 
improving  state  and  local  economies  and  toward  enriching  the  lives  of  this  citi/en  majority. 
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Evaluation 


More  workers  than  ever  before  are  going  to  community  colleges  and  this  is  made  possible,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  tuition  aid  programs  negotiated  by  a  number  of  unions. 

The  advisory  committee  structure  takes  care  of  identifying  needs  very  well.  As  a  result,  one 
center  now  has  a  well  defined  "Job  Placement  Center"  which  collborates  with  labor  unions,  employers, 
the  general  public  and  stjjdents,  ^ 

(Taken  from  "College/Labor  Union  Cooperation,"  by  William  Abbott,  brochure,  Service  Center  for 
Community  College- Labor  Union  Cooperation,  April  1977.) 
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Bob  M.  Brown,  Job  Placement  Diroclor 
North  Idaho  Junior  College 
1000  W.  Garden  Ave. 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 
(208)  667  7422  , 

Circumstances 


It  was  felt  that  tlu!  two  year  Forestry  Tech  pro()riirn  needed  actiidl  work  e'xperienee  alono  with 
the  classrwOTt^Hnstriictioii.  As  North  Idiiho  is  a  lieavy  timber  piodiiciiK)  au.'ii  with  both  piiviite'  iiidus 
try  ami  U.S.  Fo>l;st  Service  operations,  it  seemed  reasonable  that  there  would  be  sufficient  employ 
ment. 
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ObjMtivM  ,/ 

To  place  every  student  in  the  freshman  Forestry  Tech  program  in  a  summer  work  experience 
of  up  to  six  months  duration. 

Linkages /Participants 

U.S.  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Idaho  Department  of  Lands,  and  various 
private  industries  including  Potlatch  Corporation,  Idaho  Forest  Industries,  Louisiana  Pacific,  and 
Diamond  International  Corporation. 

Process 

Classes  are  dismissed  the  end  of  April  and  start  up  again  on  November  1st.  This  enables  students 
to  work  up  to  six  months  in  the  woods.  They  are  assisted  in  placement  by  the  Placement  Office  and 
that  office  mails  a  written  evaluation  to  each  employer  toward  the  end  of  the  period  asking  them  to 
rate  the  student.  The  Forestry  instructors  and  the  Placement  Officer  together  assign  a  grade  and 
college  credit  of  18  hours  is  given  for  the  six  months. 


Outcomes 

t> 

"The  outcome  has  been  better  than  we  could  have  possibly  imagined  inasmuch  as  we  have  a 
reputation  for  g;<cellence  that  apparently^  is  nationwide,  as  we  receive  hundreds  of  applications  every 
year  from  nearly  every  area  of  the  country.  We  have  less  than  a  7  percent  drop-out  rate,  and  our 
placement  is  always  above  90  percent." 

Evaluation  ^ 

"It  is  our  belief  that  the  summer  work  experience  has  added  immeasurably  to  the  quality  of 
our  Forestry  Tech  program.  Evaluation  by  employers,  students  who  have  graduated,  and  our  own 
instructional  staff,  all  rate  it  very  highly." 
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Adult 

HOW  ADULTS  LEARN   


Bruce  Kingery 
Education  Dept.  UAW 
8000  E.  Jefferson 
Detroit,  Ml  48214 


Circumstances 


Educating  adults  is  not  "schooling."  Educationally  speaking,  the  UAW  local  leader  wants  help 
in  being  a  more  effective  discussion  leader. 

Objectives 

To  investigate  how  adults  learn. 

Linkages/Participants 

UAW  Education  Department 
Local  Union  Discussion  Leaders 


Process 


The  UAW  Education  Department  recognizes  that  adults  learn  in  many  ways  and  that  adults 
learn  differently.  Some  characteristics  of  the  adult  learner  are: 

1.  ^  Adults  are  independent.  If  they  do  not  find  their  interests  or  needs  being  met,  they  will 

turn  to  other  activities. 

2.  Adults  resist  the  "learner"  role.  They  prefer  to  learn  by  total  participation. 

3.  Adults  have  a  background  of  life  experience.  They  will  use  this  background  in  the  learning 
situation. 

4.  Adults  come  to  learning  situations  with  a  variety  of  motivations. 

A  key  to  adult  learning  is  discusak)n.  The  job  of  the  discussion  leader  is  to  help  each  person  to 
.  participate,  to  learn  and  to  grow.  A  dmiocratic  leader  provides  an  opportunity  for  individual  mem- 
bers to  participate  in  discussion,  but  does  not  allow  any  one  person  to  monopolize  the  proceedings. 
In  other  words,  the  leader  guides  the  discussion  by  tactfully  controlling  the  give-and-take  between 
members,  drawing  out  those  who  are  slow  to  participate  and  seeing  that  everyone's  ideas  are  con- 
sidered by  the  group. 

The  discussion  leader  must  be  aware  of  the  rules  for  group  learning  in  order  to  direct  the  dis- 
cussion toward  a  goal.  Following  are  some  of  the  rules  followed  by  the  UAW  for  group  learning: 
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1 .  ENCOURAGE  P^PLE.  All  are  assembled  together  for  the  same  purpose-that  of  learning. 
Therefore,  each  member  of  the  group  has  the  responsibility  of  being  warm  and  friendly  to- 
ward their  neighbors  and  responsive  to  the  views  of  all  other  members  of  the  group. 

2.  MEDIA  TE  IF  NECESSARY  The  group  leader  must  help  all  members  of  the  group  feel 
they  are  a  part  of  the  group-bwlding  process.  , 

3.  SET  STANDARDS.  Set  up  rules  which  the  entire  group  can  respect  and  which  will  struc- 
ture the  discussion  toward  a  goal. 

4.  LISTEN.  The  art  of  listening  is  as  important  as  the  art  of  speaking.  Listening  is  the  way 
to  learn  and  the  way  to  remain  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  group. 

5.  RELIEVE  TENSIONS.  Divert  attention  or  interject  a  joke  if  the  group  appears  to  be  at  a 
hostile  impasse.  Drain  off  that  negative  feeling  by  offering  some  new  positive  approaches 
to  the  problem. 

The  discussion  leader,  in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  leadership,  does  the  following: 

1 .  USES  INITIATIVE:  Provokes  thought  by  injecting  new.,  even  jarring  ideas. 

2.  SEEK  INFORMATION:  Pins  the  discussion  down  by  asking  a  member  of  the  group  or  an 
outside  resource  for  specific  information  in  order  to  get  the  discussion  into  more  fertile 

fields. 

3     GIVES  INFORMATION:  Keeps  the  group  honest  by  giving  factual  information. 

^      4.     GIVES  PERSONAL  OPINION:  The  group.has  apiight,  at  times,  to  Took  to  the  discussion 
leader  for  some  opinion. 

5.  CLARIFIES  THE'QUESTION  UNDER  DISCUSSION:  At  times  too  many  opinions  mud- 
dle the  issue  and  the  discussion  leaders  must  step  in  and  clarify  it  or  redefine  it  for  the 

group. 

6.  ELABORA  TES:  A  good  idea  may  die  for  want  of  a'proper  explanation. 

<" 

7.  COORDINATES:  The  discussion  must  be  pulled  together,  directed  and  resolved  in  some 
way. 

8.  EVALUA  TES:  Checks  the  group  to  se7|f  it  really  believes  the  conclusion  it  appears  to 
have  reached,  and  examines  the  value  of  The  conclusion. 

9.  ORIENTS:  A  labor  gfoup  usually  does  not  have  the  same  orientation  or  frame  of  reference 
that  a  business  group  has.  Every  group  must  operate  within  a  context  or  framework. 

Outcomes  ' 
What  is  retained  depends  on  how  adults  learn.  Adults  retain: 

1 .  10  percent  of  what  they  read 

2.  20  percent  of  what  they  hear 
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3.  30  percent  of  what  they  see 

4.  50  percent  of  what  they  see  and  hear 

5.  70  percent  of  what  they  say  as  they  talk 

6.  90  percent  of  what  they  say  as  they  do 


Evaluation 

ft 

The  best  discussion  leac^r  gets  frank  and  open  biscussion  of  opinions,  and  uses  facts  wherever 
possible  to  help  resolve  the  differences  between  individuals. 

Note:  Even  though  this  lesson  was  prepared  for  union  members,  this  type  of  training  is  very 
/appropriate  at  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  all 
(students  preparing  for  work. 


(Taken  from  UAW  Local  Union  Discussion  Leader  Training  Session  One  Booklet  entitled  Introduction 
to  Learning  Group  Discussion  and  Discussion  Leadership,  November  1976,  16  pages.) 
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DEALING  WITH  ATTITUDES  &  BEHAVIOR 


10-12 


Bruce  Kingery 
Education  Dept.  UAW 
800  E.  Jefferson 
Detroit,  Ml  48214 

Circumstances 


Workers  spend  most  of  their  waking  hours  within  the  doors  of  the  workplace,  therefore: 
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A.  Workers'  happiness  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  their  experience  in  the  workplace.  It  is 
through  the  union  that  they  seek  it. 

B.  There,  in  the  workplace/  they  seek  solutions  to  most  of  their  problems. 

C.  It  is  there  that  they  find  the  easiest  outlet  for  their  emotional  expressions. 

Objectives 

To  recognize  that  every  human  being  is  different;  different  in  attitudes,  personalities  and  actions, 

Linkages/Participants 

UAW  Education  Department 

Local  Union  Discussion  Leaders  / 
Process 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  in  mass  production  industries,  few  people  are  in  a  position  to 
see  beyond  their  own  limited  job.  A  key  to  understanding  and  helping  these  people  is  to  recognize 
that  workers  are  different  in  their: 


A. 

Characteristics 

J. 

Social  beliefs 

B. 

Races 

K. 

Customs  and  habits 

C. 

Religions 

L. 

Attitudes  on  many  things 

D. 

Sex 

M. 

Concepts  of  many  different  things 

E. 

Nationalities 

N. 

Moral  viewpoints 

F. 

Age  groups 

0. 

Folkways  and  mores 

G. 

Education 

P. 

Associations 

H. 

Political  beliefs 

Q. 

Group  loyalties 

1. 

Ethnic  beliefs 

R. 

Ideas  ...  on  almost  any  subject 

In  working  to  fill  different  people's  needs,  the  union  attempts  to  train  its  discussion  leaders  to: 

1 .  Have  a  sense  of  humor— don't  be  too  serious. 

2.  Become  interested  in  people-people  are  interested  in  themselves,  not  interested  in  you! 

3.  Smile.  A  smile  says,  "I  like  you,  I'm  glad  to  see  you." 

4.  Say  something  nice  wherever  you  go.  A  nice  seed  planted  bears  nice  fruit. 

5.  Greet  the  workers  each  day.  Call  them  by  name. 

6.  Talk  in  terms  of  the  other  man's  interests. 

7.  Make  the  other  person  feel  important.  Build  up  their  ego.  A  person  craves  importance. 
Feed  this  hunger. 
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8»   Respect  the  other's  point  of  view,  though  you  may  disagree. 
9.   Don't  dictate. 

10.  Get  people  to  understand  you. 

A.  Lack  of  understanding  breeds  suspicion.  ^ 

B.  Understanding  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  the  maintenance  of  good  relations. 

11.  Create  an  atmosphere  of  sincere  friendliness  and  trust. 

12.  For  people  to*  like  you,  yop  must  like  people. 


Outcomes 

You,  yourself,  are  a  daily  advertisement  of  what  you  are.  Things  you  do,  things  you  say,  are 
your  ads.  Make  inventory  of  your  conduct  occasionally.  To  know  workers,  you  mu$t  know  your- 
self. ,  ""x 


Evaluation 

Workers  will  respond  favorably  to: 


1. 

Attention 

7. 

Positive  Leadership 

2. 

Praise 

8. 

Sympathy 

3. 

Respect 

9. 

Service 

4. 

Consideration 

-  10. 

Understanding 

5. 

Honesii^ 

11. 

Results 

6. 

Kindness 

Note:  Even  though  this  lesson  was  prepared  for  union  members,  this  type  of  training  is  very 
appropriate  at  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  all 
students  preparing  for  work, 

(Taken  from  UAW  Local  Union  Discussion  Leader  Training  Session  Four  Booklet  entitled  Dealing 
with  Attitudes  and  Behavior,  November  1 976,  20  pages  J 
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Bruce  Kingery 
Education  Dept.  UAW 
SOO  E.  Jefferson 
Detroit,  Ml  48214 


Adult 


13-14 


10-12 


SPEAKING  IN  PUBLIC 


Circumstances 


Good  public  speaking  is  simply  the  art  of  gbod  conversation  pi?rried  a  step  or  two^D^yond  the 
usual.  It  is  largely  through  the  spoken  word  that  vye  cpmmumqate  wi^  each  other,  develop  under- 
standing, exchange  koowledge  and  find  mutually  acceptablejpals;  TMrouah  effective  public  speak- 
ing we  can  encoujcage,  tepch,  entertairi  ar^d  inspire  oth^rs^.  PulDlic  speaking,  ir\the  UAW,  most  often 
me^ns  speaking  before,  vyit!^;or  among  an  informal  adult,  labor/^i^  civic  grpup.  - 


Objj^tives  .a  - 

.       ToH'earn  ho\/v  to  convey,  an,  idea. 

»„.^*%^^g^shAre  the  principles  of  effeptive^blic  speakii^^^. 


\ 


Li 


/Participants 

*  UAy)(^ducatlon  Department 
'iscussi'ort  Ljeaders 


Xhe  five  partj  of  a  sp^eH  are: 


7" 


^1 


OfiNEfi.  Yoik  ha)(e  the  audiefce's  attention  wh^n  vou  appear  before  it.  How  long  and 
to  what  exten/you-mairvtain  its  m^erest  d^e'nds  upon  your  opening  statement.  You  must 
have  this  wfell/prepared  becWse  jthe^giri^nmg.is  the  most  difficult  part.  A  good  beginning 
is  necessary  tor  a  gobd  ending,       ^      '  -.^      °"    -  ' 

j?/?/D6iEt>mSjnecessary  to  make  yo^ir  audience  fe^el  thj^t  they  have  spmething  personal  to 
gain  from; yqlJ^-|alJ<-^that  they  are  a  part^of  your  presentatiph.  they  listen  for  a  purpose 
and  they  it*e^  i^iier^^^    in  personal  gain.  Tie  your  subj^t-^t^6ir  interest, 

POINjT.  This  r^J^e  assertion  that  brings  out  the  thing  or  things  you  are  going  to  explain 
or  pr^e  jay^^r  talk^.  If  it  is  a  controversial  subject,  state  your  point  in  a  manner  so  that 


W I     ^ «  W^f;  W    jip*y^*-i  .^.w   —    w—  J  -     ,  , 

th6  audienie  will  know  your  position  or  feelings  on  the  matter. 
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4.  PROOF,  This  consists  of  what  you  have  experienced,  seen,  or  read  that  will  prove  your 
point.  Never  offer  proof  nor  attempt  to  discuss  a  subject  that  you  have  not  personally 
checked.  You  should  have  made  your  own  conclusions  in  advance.  Pick  your  point  of 
attack,  mass  your  arguments,  and  go  ahead. 

5.  CONCLUSION,  What  thought  did  you  intend  to  get  into  the  minds  of  your  audience? 
There. are  four  things  you  attempt  to  do  in  a  talk.  They  are  to  make  the  audience  feel, 
believe,  think  and  do  something.  The  major  parts  of  most  speeches  are  forgotten.  The 
conclusion  of  your  talk  is  never  forgotten,  because  in  a  successful  talk  you  have;|odged 
your  thoughts  or  ideas  in  the  minds  of  your  listeners,  and  the  conclusion  is  your  way  of 
getting  action  or  acceptance. 

a.  Summarize  d.     Humorous  close 

b.  Appeal  for  action  e.  Quotation 

c.  Pay  audience  a  compliment 

Some  principles  of  public  speaking  are: 

1.  Make  sure  that  those  in  the  back  row  can  hear  what  you  are  saying. 

2.  Never  begin  with  an  apology  such  as  "I'm  not  much  of  a  public  speaker,"  or  "I  don't 
know  why  I  was  called  upon." 


3.  The  audience  should  feel  that  you  are  talking  to  them.  Look  at  vfour  audience. 

4.  Vary  the  pitch  of  your  voice  to  avoid  monotony.  A  low,  grave  quality  expresses  serious- 
ness or  sadness,  a  middle  range  for  ordinary  conversation,  and  a  higher  pitch  that  expresses 
happiness,  excitement  or  indignation.  The  medium  range  will  be  used  for  most  of  your 
speech,  of  course,  but  the  other  two  should  be  used  where  appropriate  in  order  to  add 
interest. 

5.  Enunciate  clearly.  Listeners  soon  tire  of  a  speaker  if  they  cannot  understand  every  word. 

6.  Watch  your  posture.  Stand  in  a  relaxed  and  comfortable  position,  but  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  listlessness. 

7.  End  on  a  strong  note.  Make  the  last  statement  of  your  speech  sound  as  strong  and  positive 
as  it  seemed  when  you  wrote  it.  Remember  that  it  is  not  logical  to  say  "thank  you"  unless 
you  have  asked  for  permission  to  speak. 


Effective  speaking  \s  persuasive  conversation  developed  and  adapted  to  fit  the  occasion,  to  fur- 
ther a  special  purpose,  and  to  suit  the  people  who  listen. 


The  main  thing  to  remember  when  making  a  speech  is  to  have  something  to  say,  and  say  it  as 
though  you  meant  it. 


Outcomes 


Evaluation 
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Note:  Even  though  this  lesson  was  prepared  for  union  members,  this  type  of  training  is  very 
appropriate  at  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  all 
students  preparing  for  work. 


(Taken  from  UAW  Local  Union  Discussion  Leader  Training  Session  Three  Booklet  entitled,  Speking, 
Listening  and  Participation,  November  1976,  36  pages.) 
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PROJECT  ACT-AWARENESS,  CAREER,  AND  TRANSITION 


Counselor 


Dr.  J.  Erie  Love 

Dexter  Regional  Vo-Tech  Center 
Dexter,  Maine  04930 


Circumstances 

Comprehensive  guidance,  counseling,  placement,  and  follow-up  are  not  likely  to  be  implemented 
by  small  school  districts  acting  alone,  but  through  districts  combining  their  resources  with  those  with 
whom  they«5hare  a  common  interest  or  responsibility.  The  Dexter  Regional  Vo-Tech  Center  assumed 
leadership  for  initiating  this  concept  in  their  district.  / 

.  J 

Objectives 

To  facilitate  career  awareness  and  education  through  leadership,  knowledge,  and  skills,  in  each 
of  the  districts  served  by  the  Regional  Center. 


Linkages/Participants 

OE/Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  (BOAE) 
Districts  served  by  the  Dexter  Regional  Vo-Tech  Center 
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Process 

The  following  four  recommendations  were  developed  from  ACT  (Awareness,  Careers,  and 
Transition),  as  they  apply  to  the  Regional  Vocational  Center: 

1.  Establish  a  coordinator  of  student  services  at  the  Regional  VocS^pal  Center.  Respon- 
sibilities would  include: 

a.  Coordination  of  admissions  activities  for  the  Center  with  sending-school  guidance 
counselors. 

b.  Identify  and  spotlight  innovative  and  effective  practices  in  the  sending  schools. 

c.  Provide  intensive  guidance  and  counseling  to  Center  students  in  preparation  for 
employment  and/or  further  education.. 

d.  Coordinate  vocational  career  irrformation  services  in  the  region  for  counselors  and 
teachers. 

e.  Direct  resource  center  activities. 

f.  Conduct  follow-up  activities  to  maintain  continuous  follow-through  of  all  drop- 
outs and  graduates  to  provide  information  for  improved  program  revisions. 

g.  Coordinate  a  regional  advisory  guidance  council,  meeting  nggularly  to  develop  compre- 
hensive guidance,  placement,  and  follow-up  services  in  the  area  served  by  the  Regional 
Center.  ^  # 

2.  The  position  of  Career  Education  Coordinator  should  be  established  to  implement  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  awareness,  careers,  and  transition  throughout  the  district.  The 
identified  functions  would  be: 

a.  Serve  as  a  resource  person  for  career  education  to  classroom  teachers. 

b.  Provide  orientation  to  all  new  staff  members  on  career  education. 

c.  Contact  community  resources  for  field  trips,  human  resources,  work  experience,  and 
classroom  visits. 

d.  Obtain,  develop  and  coordinate  career  awareness  information  for  all  disciplines  within 
the  curriculurTT\ 

e.  Organize  and  develop  local  in-service  workshops  for  all  staff. 

3.  Organize  a  functioning  career  resource  center  to  serve  all  districts.  The  center  should  be 
portable  in  nature  and  be  fully  equipped  with  career  education  materials,  evaluated  and 
developed  by  teachers,  administration  and  guidance  personnel  to  insure  their  usefulness 
for  information,  and  as  a  supplement  to  all  classroom  disciplines. 

4.  A  component  of  career  awareness  should  be  developed  for  grades  K-6.  This  would  em- 
phasize both  student  and  faculty  awareness.  Workshops  should  be  conducted  by 

S 
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professionals  within  districts.  Instructional  and  resource  material  should  be  identified  and 
provided  to  teachers  for  inclusion  within  their  existing  curriculum.  Awarene'is  of  self  and 
the  world  of  work  should  be  the  theme.  \  . 

lExceriDted  from  Federal  Project  Findings  of  PROJECT  ID  NO.:  OEG  O-74-1728  and  SRQID  NO.: 
25063  provided  by  the  George  Washington  University.)  ^ 
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RURAL  YOUTH  AND  THEIR  PATTERNS  OF  MOBILITY 


C.  R.  Sollie 

Mississippi  State  University 
State  College/ Miss.  39762 


Circumstances 

The^staff  of  the  Social  Research  Group  of  the  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
made  this  summary  of  a  Federal  research  grant  between  1966  and  1972.  The  sponsoring  agency  was 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USD A). 


Objectives 

To  make  a  survey  of  occupational  aspirations  of  a  regional  sample  of  rural  youth. 


Linkages/Participants 

George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


I 
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Process 


Analyzing  a  regional  sample  of  respondents  to  a  research  study  to  determine  the  differences 
between  aspirations  in  1966  and  attainments  in  1972. 


CXjtcomes 

1.  Respondents  scored  significantly  higher  on  knowledge  about  occupational  roles  than  labor 
force  knowledge. 

2.  Whites  scored  significantly  higher  than  blacks  on  general  occupational  knowledge. 

3.  White  femlaes  with  rural  farm  background  achieved  the  highest  occupational  knowledge 
scores. 

4.  Occupational  expectations,  but  not  aspirations,  were  significantly  related  to  occupational 
knowledge. 

5.  Responents  perceived  Structural  and  Personal  Occupational  Goal  Blocks  as  significantly 
stronger  than  Enabling  Blocks. 

6.  Occupational  aspirations  of  respondents  increased  slightly  from  1966  to  1972,  but  expec- 
tations decreased  by  a  greater  degree.  \ 

7.  Respondents  who  experienced  the  least  occupational  goal  deflection  (difference  between 
aspirations  in  1966  and  attainment  in  1972)  were  white  females.  Those  experiencing  the 
most  goal  deflection  were  black  males. 


Evaluation 

Project  recommendations  are  for  a  more  concerted  effort  in  job  information  activities  in  high 
schools  to  include: 

1.  Educational  requirements  of  specific  occupations 

2.  Employment  opportunities 

3.  Geographic  distributions  of  occupational  types 

(Excerpted  from  Federal  Project  Findings  of  PROJECT  ID  NO.:  MIS-4006  and  SRG  ID  NO,:  24205 
provided  by  The  George  Washington  University.)  \ 
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Marketing  & 

Distribution 

Personal  Services 

Public  Service 

Transportation 

Adult 
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UNIVERSITY  SPONSORS  WOR4«5gpP5 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 


Prof.  Eugene  Trotter 
Project  Director 

121  Agriculture  Hall  ^ 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 


Circumstances 

A  student  who  bombs  on  a  make-believe  job  interview  in  front  of  fellow  students  probably^ 
won't  be  flustered  going  through  the  real  thing.  That's  a  theory  Michigan  State  University  is  testinf 
on  high  school  vocational  students. 


Objectives 

To  sponsor  workshops  for  vocational  educ^on  teachers,  to  hjelp  them  help  their  students 
land  jobs. 

I 

\ 
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Linkagn/ParticiiMMitt 


Calhoun  Area  Vocational  School 
Genetsee  Intermediate  School 
Waverly  High  School 
Kellogg  Community  College 


Procats 

The  methods  vocational  education  teachers  learn  to  get  ideas  across  include  the  simulated  job 
interview,  skits  and  role-playing. 

Eleven  skills  are  tatight  to  increase  students'  employability.  Among  the  skills  are  interviewing, 
resume  writing,  and  cornering  personnel  managers  for  an  interview. 

'There  is  a  180-degree  difference  between  the  amount  of  responsibility,  aggressiveness  and 
dependability  demanded  of  peopfe  in  school,  and  the  amounts  demanded  in  the  job  market,"  says 
Clifford  Jump,  director  of  the  Michigan  State  University  Institute  of  Agriculture  Technology,  which 
is  sponsoring  workshops  for  Voc  Ed  teachers,  to  help  them  help  their  students  land  jobs.  'The 
schools  have  been  doing  a  good  job  of  providing  students  with  technical  training,"  he  says,  "but 
haven't  been  teaching  students  what  potential  employers  expect  of  them,  nor  what  the  job  market 
and  the  business  world  are  like/' 

(Taken  from  "Simulated  Job  Interviews  Help  Voc  Ed  Students  Prepare  for  Working  World,"  by  Prof. 
Eugene  Trotter,  Manpower  and  Vocational  Education  Weekly,  September  291,  1977,  Page  10.) 
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PLANNING  A  WEEKEND  MEETING 


Adult 


Bruce  Kingery 

Education  Department  UAW 
800  East  Jefferson 
Detroit,  Ml  48214 


Circumstances 


A,  12-page  guide  was  prepaced  by  the  UAW  Education  Department  for  organizing  meetings, 
conferences,  and  weekend  seminars  to  promote  interest  and  enrollment  in  a  Labor  Studies  Program. 
The  Leadership  Conference  Organization  Checklist  for  Conference  Organizers  consisted  of  31  items 
that  appeared  adaptable  in  planning  meetings  by  any  group. 

Objectives 

1 .  To  identify  areas  of  responsibility  that  are  keys  to  good  program  planning. 

2.  To  show  the  user  that  details  are  important  in  effective  planning. 

Linkages /Participants 

UAW  Education  Department 

Representatives  of  Business,  Industry,  and  Education 
Process 

Effective  planning  is  vital  to  successful  outcomes  of  group  interaction.  The  attached  samples 
provide  a  means  for  careful  planning. 

Outcomes 

Good  planning  results  from  attention  to  details. 
Evaluation 

The  checklist  has  been  tested  and  can  be  used  with  confidence. 
Samples— see  following  pages. 
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Sample  1 


LEADERSHIP  CONFERIlSlCE  ORGANIZATION 
CHECKLIST  FOR  CONFERENCE  ORGANIZERS 
FOR  A  LABOR  STUDIES  CONFERENCE  OR  SEMINAR 


'TEM  WHO  WILL  DO  IT  TIMETABLE 

Start  Complete 


1.  Check  meeting  times 

2.  Check  times  for  busses,  trains  and 
airpiaines 

3.  Look  after  pre-conference  radio 
and  newspaper  publicity 

4.  Arrange  delegate  hotel  accommo- 
dations—assign delegates 

5.  Prepare  map  outline  (mimeo  for 
*    kits)  Conference  City 

6.  Responsibility  for  delegate  kit 
material 



7.  Responsibility  for  delegate  kit 
,  assembly 

 r"^  — 

8.  Prepare  badges  for  delegates  and 
conference  staff 

 i  

9.  Assistance  at  conference 

registration  desk    .  ^ 

10.  Pre-conference  registration  ^ 

11.  Arrange  for  discussion  group  1 
meeting  room  assignments  J 

12,'  Conference  newspaper  publicity  | 
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Sample  1  —  Continued 
ITEM 


WHO  WILL  DO  IT 


TIMETABLE 
Start  Complete 


13.  Prepare  attendance  records— Delegate 
evaluation  questionnaire 

1 4.  Displays! 

(a)  Courses  Available:^  Brochures 

(b)  Campus  facilities 

(c)  Course  descriptions/Outlines 

(d)  Recruiting  posters 

(e)  Book  displays 

If)     Enrollment  Application  Forms 
(g)     Information  on  Student  Grants 
and  other  Tuition  Aids 

15.  Provide  and  look  after  sound 
equipment 

16.  General  Sessions: 
,  .  Speakers  table 

Platform  seating 

Water  &  Glasses 

— 

Backdrop  for  platform 

17.  Banquet: 

Look  after  tape  recordings  ^ 
Background  music 

 ^ 

(Prepare  headtable  list 

Letters  headtable  guests 

Headtable  place  cards 

Serviettes 

Table  Decorations 

lo.  DUTTet  Luncneon 

19.  Arrange  for  conference  photography 

H^fi     \A/oir>nmo  Hplpnafpc  to  Onpninn 

E  Session 

1  

21.  Arrange  welcome  signs  from  locals 
in  the  area 

22.  Arrange  dllfgates  direction  signs 
for  registration,  etc. 

23.  Posters  for  main  assembly  hall 

 '  r'— 

24.  Who  will  put  them  up 

Sample  1  -  Continued, 


I TEM  WHO  WILL  DO  IT  TIMETABLE 


Start  Complete 


25.  Posters  for  discussion  rooms 

26.  Who  will  put  them  up 

27.  Going  away  leaflet 

Notify  delegates  of  travel  schedules 

2B.  Blackboards  for  discussion  groups 

29.  Rooms  or  tables  for  individual  or 
group  consultations  about  Labor 
Studies  (answering  questions) 

30.  Meeting  the  Faculty 

Labor  Studies  instructors  meet 
interested,  potential  students 

31.  General  Discussion  Session  and 

Summary  of  Seminar  or  Conference 

Sample  2 


PROJECT  PLANNING  TABLE  FOR 
A  WEEK-END  SEMINAR  IN  LABOR  STUDIES 


THE  NEEDTOBEjyifT: 
(What  is  the  problem?) 

THE  OBJECTIVE: 

(What  do  we  want  to  accomplish?) 

WHO  WILL  BE  REACHED? 

HOWWILLTHEYBE  REACHED? 

MECHANICS  OF  THE  PROJECT: 


What  date  are  we  setting?   

What  time  of  day?  

Where  will  we  be  operating?  

How  long  will  the  projeqj^last?  ^  

What  will  be  the  role  of  the  Labor  Advisory  Committee? 
What  role  will  the  Labor  Studies  faculty  members  play? 

WHAT  RESOURCES  WILL  WE  NEED? 

Printed  Materials:  

Films:  


Personnel: 


WHAT  TECHNIQUES 
WILL  BE  USED? 


ANY  SPECIAL  OBSTACLES  .  .  . 
AND  SOLUTIONS? 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 

AGENCY:  A  governmental  organization  devoted  to  serving  or  enforcing  a  specific  function  of 
government  (as  differentiated  from  institution). 

COOPERATING  AGENCY:  One  of  the  governmental  units  above  which  is  or  may  become  involved 
in  the  Cooperative  Rural  Career  Guidance  System  in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  achieving 
the  system  goals. 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  FACTORS:  Those  conceJRlated  to  the  overall  career  guidance  of  the 
individual,  the  totality  of  which  enable  the  client  to  become  "self  actualized"  (A,  Maslow)  in 
relation  to  his/her  total  career.  These  factors  include: 

•  Environment  •  Attitudes  &  Values 

•  Interpersonal  Relations  •  Career  Planning 

•  Leisure  •  Decision  Making 

•  Self  Concefit  •  Economic  Understanding 

FORMAL  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT  -  GENERIC:  Continues  from  year  to  year.  Goals  sought 
are  clearly  understood  by  personnel  involved.  It  is  reinforced  by  personal  relationships  between 
the  parties  and  by  student  benefits.  Recorded  in  written  form. 

INFORMAL^COOPERATI VE  AGREEMENT  -  GENERIC:  Not  a  permanent  feature  of  the  school's 
relationship  with  external  agencies  or  institutions.  The  result  of  short-term  planning.  Goals 
sought  are  imprecise.  Continuation  may  or  may  not  be  part  of  the  agreement. 

COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT  -  OPERATIONAL:  Cooperative  agreements  should  be  designed  to 
promote  improved  career  development  and/or  preparation  of  clients.  They  may  be  either 
formal  or  informal  and  cover  any  or  all  of  the  following  functions: 

visits  by  educational  personnel  and/or  students  to  business,  industry,  labor  sites 

visits  by  business,  industry,  labor  to  educational  sites  for  purposes  of  expanding  educa- 
tional and  career  development  opportunities  for  participants,  including  youth  and  adults 

consultation  and/or  advice  for  planning,  analysis  and/or  evaluation  relative  to: 

•  school  plant  ^  #  guidance  activities 

•  curriculum  >^     •  placement  of  clients  full  or  part  time 

•  in-service  education  of  school  •  vocational  education 
staff  or  cooperating  agency  •  development  and/or  purchase  of  learning 

materials 
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•  community/school  service  through  donations,  loans,  and/or  sharing  of  funds,  facilities, 
personnel 

•  alternative  schooling  % 

•  occupational  experience  —  paid  or  unpaid: 

•  \Ajprk  experience 

•  ymkk  study 

•  cooperative  vocational  education 

•  occupational  exploration/orientation/guidance 

•  serve  educational  needs  of: 

•  students  (youth  K-14)  • 

•  school  personnel  • 

•  business,  industry,  labor  personnel  « 


connnnunity  rpembers 
specialized  populations,  e.g.,  handicapped; 
rural  disadvantaged,  women,  minorities, 
other 


•      foster  mutual  assistance  among  educational  institutions,  i)Oth  secondary  and  post- 
secondary,  and  business,  industry  and  labor 

Such  cooperative  agreements  should  also: 

be  subject  to  legal  review 

conform  to  federal,  state,  local  regulations 

conform  to  local  contractual  obligations 

promote  health  and  safety  of  all  participants 

criteria  will  also  reflect  concern  for  such  exemplary  features  as: 

multi  agency  funding 
multi  agency  implementation 
student  transportation  to  cooperative  sites 
recruitment  and  screening  procedures  for  clients 
other  exemplary  or  unusual  features 

FEEDBACK:  A  means  of  receiving  evaluative  information  regarding  the  system  used  for  improvement 
or  modification. 

INSTITUTION:  An  established  organization  in  society,  related  to  business,  industry,  labor  or  edu- 
cation. 

♦LINKAGE-  A  negotiated,  authoritative  arrangement  between  two  or  more  organizations  which 

allows  for  exchange  among  the  parties  of  ideas,  information,  procedures,  facilities  and  personnel 


in  order  to  achieve  mutual  goals  and  objectives. 


*Based  on  definition  by  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development. 
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IsrATIONAL  ADyiSg«^ANEL.v  . -Representative?^  busiHes^,  ed^ucation,  industry,  labor  and  ^udents 
from  a  cros^^^  ftf  Qrgarltzatfens,  primarifyrnational  in  scope,  who  have  informed  know\dge 
^    oT  existioQ  c^^t^ive  agreemehts;ihe,  potential  for  or  t^hazafds  of  instituting  cooperative 
agreement?  drwaribus  educational  levels  foria  variety  of^ purposes 

^.^vfx^f:,  -   *       y/  \  * 

Al\fl2iS[TI'bw  ^e  Institution.'  '  ^  ^ 


RURAL^YOUTH:  Students  in  schools  witii  an  enrollment  of  500  or  fewer  in  grades  K-12  who  live] 
primarity  in  isolated  locations  25  m^fes  or  morje  from  the  corporate  limits  of  cities  with  popu- 
lations of  25,000  or  more  and  wh|6  niay  attend  consolidated  schools  with  a  student  population 
of  no  more  than  2,500.  /  « 


)  ■ 
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Appendix  B 

RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  COORDINATOR 


Responsibilities  of  Cooperative  Agreements  Coordinator 

1 .  Works  closely  with  school  staff  and  administration  to  determine  needs  of  students  and 
community  for'various  cooperative  agreements  to  enhance  the  career  development  of 
youth. 

2.  Works  closely  with  schobi  staff  and  administration  to  plan  and  implement  cooperative 
relationships  between  schools  and  business,  industry,  labor,  and  governmental  agencies, 
including  other  schools  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  career  development  needs  of  youth. 

3.  Arranges  with  representatives  of  the  external  agencies  listed  above  for  cooperative  relation- 
ships with  these  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  career  development  of  yoUth. 
Such  cooperative  relationships  are  based  upon  the  ne^ds  discovered. 

This  includes  holding  both  small  and  large  group  meetings  of  state,  regional  and  local 
business,  industry,  labor,  and  governmental  groups  to  interpret  school  policies, 
school  programs,  student  needs  and  problems  relative  to  career  guidance. 

This  also  includes  negotiating,  writing  and  implementing  cooperative  agreements 
with  specific  groups  and  individuals  from  the  above  populations.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  promoting  the  learning,  career  development,  and  safety  of  participants. 

4.  Interprets  for  school  people  the  educational  and  skill  needs  of  business,  industry,  and 
labor  manpower  and  assists  educators  at  all  levels  in  translating  these  needs  into  school 
program  offerings. 

5.  Points  out  to  labor  leaders,  businessmen  and  iridustrialists  possible  tax  deductions,  credits 
and  other  benefits  which  they  should  investigate  when  providing  volunteered  services, 
money  and  equipment  to  schools. 

6.  Is  familiar  with  public  affairs/relations  and  marketing  techniques  in  dealing  with  individuals, 
companies,  non-profit  organizations,  and  the  general  public. 

7.  Serves  as  general  liaison  between  the  school  and  community  relative  to  career  guidance 
needs  of  students  and  the  need  for  community  involvement. 

8.  Arranges  for  and  assists  in  at  least  annual  program  review  and  evaluation  to  be  carried  out 
by  a  disinterested  third  party  or  parties. 

9.  Discharges  other  duties  as  assigned  by  the  school  administration. 
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Desirad  Background  of  Coordinator 

The  individual  should  have  experience  in  resources  management  as  a  leader  or  staff  member  of 
an  educational  institution  or  as  a  management  person  in  business,  industry,  labor,  or  government. 
This  person  should  demonstrate  leadership  qualities,  and  have  a  working  knowledge  of  career  develop- 
ment theory.  This  person  should  be  comfortable  in  dealing  with  executives,  understand  industry, 
business  and  labor  organizations  and  trade  and  professional  associations  and  know  what  motivates 
these  executives  to  become  involved  in  public  service. ,  The  individual  should  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  organizing  such  involvement  and  in  writing  news  releases  in  appropriate  form  for  publication. 
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RESOURCE  CATALOG  AND  SURVEY  SHEETS 


Target  Population: 
Type  of  Resource: 
n  Material 


RESOURCE  CATALOG  SHEET 

K-3  □    4-6  □    7-9  □     10-12  □  '  13-14  □    Adults  □    Staff  □    All  □ 

Contact  Person  

Title 


□  Self  &  Interpersonal  Relations 

□  Career  Planning  &  Decision  Making 

□  Life  Roles 

□  Unassigned 

Human 

□  Student 

□  Staff  Member 

□  Parent 

□  Community  Member 


m  Organizational 


□  Social  &  Service 

□  Educational 

□  Religious 

□  Governmental 

□  Business  &J||g|dustry 


en  Facilltativi 


Description: 


Address 


Phone  Number   

Birth  Date  (students  only) 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Space  

Group  Size  _ 
Time  Limits 
Costs  


Equipment  Needed^ 


Times  Available  

Resource  Available  Only  in 


Amount  of  Time  to  Obtain  Resource: 


School 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


Immediate  ' 
One  Week 
One  Month 
Varies 
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RESOURCE  SURVEY  SHEET 


Name  of  Source 


Name  and  Title  of  Contact  Person 
Address   


4 


Phone   

Title  of  Resource/Name  of  Resource  Person 
Description  (in  20  or  30  words)   


Check  appropriate  grade  levels:  K'3  □     4-6  □      7-9  □      10-12  □      13-14  □ 

Adults  □     Staff  □  All 
Equipment  or  Space  Required  [  


When  Available   

Group  Size  

Instructions  for  Obtaining  Resource 


Cost  

Time  Limits  . 
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,  CURRENT  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS 

aS!^ Jhe  Guidance  Legislative  Puzzle,"  Working  Draft,  American  Vocational  Association-Arrierican  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Awociation  Legislative  Committee  on  Guidance  and  Counseling,  1977.)  ^uiudnte 


TERMS 


Business,  industry,  labor,  school 
cooperation 


Cooperation  with  community  agencies 


Community  resource  people 

Resource  sharing 

Community  councils 
Lifelong  learning  activities 


Working  with  correctional  institutions 


Education  Amindnwnts  of  1976 
PL  94-482 


Title  I 


Part  A 
Sec.  101 
"Sec.  133" 
p.  2089; 


PartD 
Sec.  128 
"Sec.  801" 
p.  2145 


Part  A 
Sec.  101 
"Sec.  102" 
p.  2084 


Part  A 
Set,  101 
"Sec.  r32" 
p.  2087; 


Part  A 
Sec.  101 
"Sec.  133" 
|p.2088; 


Part  A 
Sec.  101 
'Sec.  133" 
p.  2088 


Title  I 


Sec.  202 
"Sec,  132" 
p.  2192; 


Sec,  202 
"Sec.  121" 
p.  2188; 


Sec.  202 
"Sec,  122" 
p.  21 89-21 9C 


Sec  202 
"Sec.  122" 
p.  2190; 


Sec.  202 
"Sec.  132" 
p.  2192 


•Sec.  202 
"Sec.  134" 
p,  2194 


•Sec.  202 
p.  2198 


Title  III 


•Part  C 
Sec.  334 
p.  2223 


•Part  D 
Sec.  334 
p.  2225- 
2226 


1977 
CarMT  Ed  Bills 


Sec.  7 
p.  8 


Sec.  7 
p.  9 


Sec.  7 


Sec.  7 
p.  8 

Sec.  7 
p.  10 

•Sec.  7 
p.  8 

•Sec.  7 
p.  9 

Sec. -7 
P.  8 

Sec,  7 
p.  10 

ESEA 


PL  93-380 


CETA, 
1973 


PL  93-203 


YEOA, 
1977 


PL  95-93 


Cod*: 


ESEA  -  EUmtntiry  and  Secondary  Mixtion  Act 
CETA  -  Comprahtmive  Education  Training  Act 


YEDA  -  Youth  Employment  Demonstration  Act 
EAHCA-  Education  for  l^icapped  Children  Act 


ERIC 
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REPRESENTATIVE  SAMPLE  OF  AGENCIES  THAT 
CAN  COOPERATIVELY  ASSIST  IN  ACHIEVING 
EDUCATION-BUSINESS-INDUSTRY-LABOR'OBJECTIVES 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


National  Institute  of  Education 
1200  19th  Street,  SW 
Washington,  DC  20208 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Career  Education 

The  Ohio  State  University 

The  National  Center  for  Research 

in  Vocational  Education 
1960  Kenny  Road 
Columbus,  OH  43210 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Counseling  and 

Personnel  Services 
University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Education  Building,  Room  2108 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48109 


U.S.  Office  of  Education 

Administrative  Office  and  Bureau  of 

School  Systems 
400  Maryland  Avenue,  SW 
Washington,  DC  20202 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Aciult  Education 
Bureau  of  Postsecondary  Education 
Division  of  Research  and  Demonstration 
Office  of  Bilingual  Education 
Office  of  Career  Education 
7th  &  D  Streets,  SW 
Washington,  DC  20202 


Regional  Office  of  the  Office  of  Education 

Region  I  (Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 

New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont) 
John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Building 
Room  2303 
Boston,  MA  02203 

Region  II  (New  Jersey,  New  York,  Puerto  Rico, 

Virgin  Islands) 
26  Federal  Pla/a 
New  York,  NY  10017 


Region  III  (Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 

Virginia,  Washington,  DC,  West  Virginia) 
Gateway  Building 
3535  Market  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19104 


Raoibn  IV  (Alabama,  F^lorida,,, Georgia, 
JBlntucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
^jiuth  Carolina,  Tennessee) 

50  Seventh  Street,  NE 

Atlanta.  GA  30323 


Region  V  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 

Minnesota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin) 
300,South  Wacker  Drive 
32nd  Floor 
Chicago,  I  L  60606 

Region  VI  (Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New 

Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas) 
1 1 1 4Commerce  Street 
Dallas,  TX  75202 


Region  VH  (Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska)  V 
601  East  12th  Street 
Kansas  City,  MO  64106 

Region  VIII  (Colorado,  Mpntana,  North 

Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wyoming) 
Federal  Building 
1961  Stout  Street 
Denver,  CO  80202 

Region  IX  (Arizona,  California,  Hawaii, 

Nevada) 
50  Fulton  Street 
San  Francisco,  GA  94102 

Region  X  (Alaska,  kiaho,  Oregon, 

Washington) 
Arcade  Plaza  Building 
1321  Second  Avenue 
Seattle,  WA  98101 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 


National  Advisory  Council  for  Career  Education 
Room  3100,  ROB  No.  3 
7th  &  D  Streets,  SW 
Washington,  DC  20202 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education 
425  13th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20004 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and 

Continuing  Education 
425  13th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20004 


National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education 

of  Disadvantaged  Children 
425  13th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20004 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 

Education 
425  13th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20004 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Wonnen's 

Educational  Programs 
425  13th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20004 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


Bureau  of  Labor  St.^^  .ncs 
441  G  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20212 

Department  of  Labor 

Employment  and  Training  Administration 

6th  &  D  Streets,  NW 

Washington,  DC  2p213 


Department  of  Labor 

Employment  and  Training  Administration 

Office  of  Comprehensive  Employment 

Development  Programs 
6th  &  D  Streets,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20213 

Uepartment  of  Labor 
Women's  Bureau 

3rd  Street  and  Constitution  Aven«e,  NW 
Wasnington,  DC  20210 


STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION 


The  acidresses  identified  llfcow  will  be  useful  in  cc rresponding  with  state  departments,  state  level 
guidance  and  counseling  supervisors,  state  directors  <  l  career  education  and  state  directors  of  voca 
tional  education. 


Alabama 

State  Department  of  Fducalion 
State  Office  BuiUiing 
Montgomery,  AL  36130 


Alaska 

artmoiit  of  Education 
Alaska  Oflin;  DuiUiiny 
Poucti  F 

Junoaii,  AK  99811 
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Arizona 


Hawaii 


State  Department  of  Education 
1535  W.Jefferson 
Phoenix,  AZ  85007 

Arkansas  - 

Stat6  Depahment  of  Education 
State  Education  Building 
Little  Rock;  AR  72201 

California    •*  ' 

State  ^e^rtment  of  Education  < 
721  C|Mi?oI  Mall 
Sacramerito,  95814 

Colorado 

State  Department  of  Education 
State  Services  Building 
1525  Sherman  Street 
Denver/CO  80203' 

Connecticut 

Statef  Department  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
165  Capitol  Avenue  • 
Hartford,  CT  06115 

Delaware 

Department  of  Public  Instruction' 
J:'6/rownsend  Building' 
Dover,  DE  199pl  ' 

Florida 

State  D«partmerit  of  Education 
-  Collins  Buildint^  ;  .| 
.Tallahassee,  FL  32304  . 

^  Georgia 

State  Department  of  Education 
'  State  Off  ice  Building 
Atlanta,  GA  30334 


Department  of  Educ?ition 
P.  O,  Box  2360 

Honolulu,  HI  .96804     /        '  > 
Idaho  8  , 

State  Department  of  E<|feication 

Len  B,  Jordan  Offitfe  Building  4^' 

Boise,  ID  83720  ^  f 

Illinois  ^ 

Illinois  Office  of  Education 

100  North  First  Street 

Springfield,  IL  62777  _    .  • 

Indiana 

■i  * 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 
1'20  W.  Market  Street 
Indianapolis,  IN ^204      ,   .  . 

(owa 

Iowa  Department  of  Public  InstructiSfi 
Grimes  State  Office  Building  • 
Des  Moines,  I A  50319 

Ait 

Kansas 

State  Departrp«m  of  Education  ^ 
State  Office  Build ihg  ' 
1 20  tast  Tenth  Street 
Topeka,  KS  '66612 

■  ^  ■ 

-HCentucky 

-  State  Department  of  Education 
^apitol  Plaza  Tower 
Frankfort,  KY  40601 

Louisiana 

Vocation^  Education 
State  D^p^tfnent  of  Education 
Capitol  Station  -  Box  44064 
vBaton  Rouge,  LA  70804 
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Nebraska 


Department  of  Education  and 

Cultural  Services 
Bducation  Building 
Augusta; ME  04330 

o  Maryland 


State  Department Education' 


^     0.  'B0>c| 
^^fVi(l  Airpa 
:  ^BafJimoreV 


l^ai$dchusetts 


l^a^Siiachu setts  State  Department  of  Education 
[Fremont  Street 


■  86stdn,  MA  02111 

V  $tS|^  bep^rtra^    of  Education 

■  ;Pf<i,  B6>(  30009  , 
ilao5ing,1V1i  '48909  ^ 

'Minnesota 

State  Department  of  Education 
C>^pitol  Square  Building 
*i58  Cedar  Street 
St.  Paul,MN  55101 

Mississippi 

State  Department  of  Education 
P.O.  Box  771 
Jackson,  MS  39205 

Missouri 


ite  Department  of  Education 
-T.  O;'Box480 


Jefferson  City.  MO  &5f&1 


Montana  ^ 

Office  of  the. Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction 
State  Department  of  Education 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  MT  59601 


State  Department  of  Education 
^ji^outh  Tenth  Street 
Lmfcin,  NE  68508 

Nevada 

Sta[te  Department  of  Education 
4C(D  West  King  Street 
Carson  City,  NV  89701 

New  Hampshire 

State  Department  of  Education 
105  Loudon  Road 
Concord,  NH  03301 

New  Jersey 

State  Department  of  Education 
2f25  West  State  Street 
Trenton,  NJ  08625 

Director^j^^of  Career  Education 
Department  of  Education 
Job  Corps  Center,  BIdg,  871 
Plainfreld  Avenue 
Edison,  NJ  08817 

i 

Nevv  Mexico 

State  Department  of  Education 
Education  Building 
Santa Fe,  NM  87503 

New  York 

State  bepartment  of  Education 
99  Washington  Avenue 
Albany,  NY  12230 

North  Carolina 

State  Department  of  Education 
544  Education  Building 
Raleigh,  NC  27611 


North  Dakota 


) 


Depactment  of  Public  Instruction 
State  Capitol 
Bismarck,  ND  58605 
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State  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
State  Office  Building 
900  East  Boulevard  Avenue 
Bismarck,  ND  58505  ' 

Ohio 

Department  of  Education 
65  South  Front  Street 
Columbus,  OH  43215 


Oklahoma 

State  De{)artment  of  Education 
Oliver  Hodge  Education  Building 
2500  N.  Lincoln  , 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73105 

Vocational  Education 
1515  West  Sixth  AVenue 
Stillwater,  OK  74074 

Oregon 

■  State  D^epartment  of  Education 
®42  t^nca^ter  Drive,  NE 
Sa1em,'OR  97310  ^ 

Penhsylvania  i 

State  Departmji^of  Education 
•P.  O.  Box  91  W 
Harrisl?tlrg^litf^l7126 


•r 


Tennessee 

State  Department  of  Education 
Cordell  Hull  Building 
Nashville,  TN  37219 

Texas 

Texas  Education  Agency 
201  East  11th  Street 
Austin,  TX  78701 

Utah 

State  Department  of  Education 
250  East  5th  Street,  South 
Sltt  ;Mke  City,  UT  84111 

Vermont  ^ 

,  '• 

State  Department  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
Montpelier,  VT  05602 

Virginia 

State  Department  of  Educatiorr 
Eighth  Street  Office  B^iildrng 
f^ichmond,  VA  2^219 


Washington 


Rhode  istan 


Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Old  Capitol  Building 
Olympia,  WA  98504 


State  Department  of  Education 
Roger  Williams  Bujiding 
22  Hayes  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02908 

South  Carolina 

State  Department  of  Education 
Rutledge  Office  Buildi^ig 
1429  Senate  Street 
Columbia,  SC  29201 


State  Director 

Commission  for  Vocational  Educat 
Building  No.  17 
Airdustrial  Park 
OJ^mpia,WA  98504 

West  Virginia 

State  Department  of  Education 
190d  Washington  Street  East 
Charleston,  WV  25305 


South  Dakota 

State  Department  of  Epucatton 
Office  Baildfffg  No. 
Wjrre,  SD  57501  ^ 
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Wisconsin 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 
126  Langdon  Street 
Madison,  Wl  ^702 


State  Director 

Vocational  Education 

Board  for  Vocational,  Technical 

and  Adult  Education 
4802  Sheboygan  Avehue 
Madison,  WP  53702 


r 

Wyoming 

State  Department  of  Education 
Hathaway  Building 
Cheyenne,  WY  82002 

Director  of  Career  Education 
Department  of  Education 
State  Office  Building  West 
Cheyeqpe,WY  80220 

/ 


VOCATIONAL  YOUTH  GROUPS 


Agriculture 


Home  Economics 


National  FFA  Center 
Box  15160 

Alexandria,  VA  22309 
Phone:  (703)  360-3600 
Contact:  Coleman  Harris  ^ 
Associate  Executive  Secretary 

Business 

Future  Business  Leaders  of  America 
P.  O.  Box  17*417  -  Duties 
Washington,  DC  20041 
Phone:  (703)860-3334 
Contact:  Edward  D.  Miller 
Executive  Director 

Office  Education  Association 
'1 120  Morse  Road 
Columbus,  OH  43229 
Phone:  (614)  888-5776 
Contact:  vCharles>King 

Executive  Director 

Distributive  Education 

Distributive  Education  Qlubs  of  America 
1908  Association  Drive 
Reston,  VA  22^01 
Phoner  (703)  860-5000 
Contact:  .H.  A.  Applegate 

Executive  Director 


Future  Homematers  6f  America/ 
2010  Massachuset'ts  A\ 
Washington,  DC  . 
Phone:  (30^)^3^ 

>  Contact:  WlildrdS  Reel   ^         va  . 
\ExMitive  l>irflif*thr  •) 

Industrial  Arts 

The  America^lhdustrialp^rts  Stud^ 

Assoc iati|j^ 
1201  i;6th^rfet,'N# 
Washington-,  DQ^20D36 
Phone:  (202)^8-42'l  1  , 
Corftact:  ftonald  y\/.^pplegate 

Director-^itStudent:^ 

ft  * 

f  * 

Trade  and  kfd] 

Vocational  li 
105  North  Virs 
Ralls  Church,' 
Phonej  (703)  533- 
Contact:  Stephenjpenfc? 

Associate  Ex^iFtive« 
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'''S^f^'-'-h:-  ^fetECTED  EDUCATION-BUSINESS-INDUSTRY-LABOR 
r        ;  ,  >  AND  ASSOCIAYlpNS 


Advertising  Council,^lnc; 
825  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  1«05 
*^Phone:  (212)  758-C 
Contact:   Robert  Keim,  President 


K)22 

-olbo 


AllisXhalmers  Manufacturing  Company 
P,  0.  Box  512 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 
Gontact:   Ronald  J.  Burns 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

Alma  Community  Aption  Council 
P.  0.  Box  102 
Alma,  Ml  48801 
Phone:  (517)  463-6404 
Contact:  Mary  Agria 

Executive  Director 

American  Association  of  Community^ 

and  Junior  Colleges 
One  Dupont  Circle,  Suite  41 0 
Washington^  DC  20036 
Phone:  (202)  293-7050 
Contact:   Roger  Yarrington 
Vice  F^resi^ent 

American  Association  of  SchopI  Administrators 
>     ISOITMorth  Moore  Street 
,^  Arlington,  V  A  22209 

Pf^qne:  (202)  528-0700 
'^#:;^ontact:  Paul  B.  Salmon 

-  *       EyesfiiJtive  Director 

ers  Association 
tut  Avetiue,  NW 
C/^b36 
467-4153. 
fl^jph^Snheda 
■  I     Ex ejcut?^  Director 
*.     -   ^  Education  Policy  and  Developmenttv 
J      >^  >  Group 

American  Federation  dl» Labor-Congress 
of  Industrial  Or^nizations  (AFL  CIO) 
815 '16th  Stf«k,  NW^'' 
Washington,  DC  20036 
Phone:  (202)637-5141 
Contact:  ' W^er  G.  Davis 

director  of  Education 
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AppeiHK^uncil  AFL-CIO 
2109  wBftfl^bn  Street,  East 
Charleston,  Vy^y^;iS3l  . 
Contact:  Ch«#jfte  A.  Spurlock 

•  RegionaJ  Education  Coordinatgi^ 

California  AFL-q|0 

Suite  310  \ 

995  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

Phone:  (4*15) ,986-3585^  ^ 

Contact:  Albin  Gruhn,  President  ^ 

Georgia  AFL-CIO 
Suite  1422 

40  Marietta  .Street,  NW 
Atlantp,  GA  30312 
Phone:  (404)  525-8549 
Contact:  Al  Kehrer,  Director 
Southern  Civil  Rights 

Mississippi  AFL-CIO 
P.  0.  Box  2010  ' 
Jackson,  MS  39205 
Phone^^^kl)  948-0517 
Contad^Hpude  Fibmsay 

*^«iWresident 

I" 


North  Carolina  AFL-CIO 
P.  0.  Box  10805 
Raleigh,  NC  27605 
Phone:  (919)  833-6678 
Contact:  Wilbur  Hobby,  President. 

Texas  AFL-CIO 
P.  0.  Box  12727 
Austin,  TX  78711 
Phone:  (512)  477-6195 
Contact:  Rosa  Walker,  Assistant  to 
President 

Washington  State  Lat^r  Council 
,270*0  First  Avenue 
Seattle,  WA  98121 
Phone:  (206)  MU2-6002 
Contact:  Loujs  0.  Stewart^ 
Education  Director 


0^7 
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West  Virginia  AFL  CIO 
1624  Kanawha  Boulevard 
Charleston/WV  25311 
Phone:  (304)  344-3557 
Contact:*  Jo^ph  W.  Powell 
^  President 


American  Forest  Institute 
16^9  Massachusetts  Avenue^'^W 
Washington,  DC  20036 
Phone:  (202)667-7807 
Contactt:  June  McSwain 

Director,  Education 


Appalachian  Council,  AFL-CIO 
2109  Washington  Street,  East 
Charleston,  WV-  25311 
Phone:  (304)  342-4138 
Contact:  Charles  A,  Spurlock 

.   Regional  Education  Coordinator 

Atlanta  Labor  Council,  i||FL-CIO 
Suite  531 

501  Pulliam  Street,  SW 
Atlanta,  GA  30312 
Phone:  (404)  525-3559 
Contact:  John  E.  Wr^ht 
^  ,  President 

ip 

Dillas  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 
2Q11  Cedar  Springs 
Dallas,  TX  75201 
Contact:  Gen4  C.  Freeland 
^  Secretary-Treasurer 

Metro  Detrcyf  AFL-CIO  Council 
2310  Cass  Avenue 
Detroit,  Ml  48201 
Phone:  (313)  W03-4233 
^Contact:  ^  Thomas  Turner         ^  j 
President 

! 

.1    Venango  County  LaboriCouncil,  AFL-CIO 
204  Kresge  Building*. '  ' 
Oil  City,  PA  16301      >     g  \ 
Phone:  (814)  676-855t^  r  ' 
Contacf^  Albert  Ei^J^f  r.  President  . 

f-^     '    '  /'^  f 
American  Federation  pf  Government  Employees 
1325  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  DQ  20^5 
Phone:  (202) '737^8700  , 
Contact:   Louise  Director 

Department  of  Women's  Affairs 

American  Federation  of  Teachers 

1012  14th  Street,  NW 

Washin^on,  DC  20005 

Phone:  (202)737-6141 

Contact:*  Carl  J.  Megel,  Legal  Director 


American  Gas  Assocration 
1515  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  VA  22209  ' 
Phone:  (703)  524-2000  Ext.  250 
Contact:  Wilfred  C,  Burton 

Manager,  Educational  Services 

American  Institute  for  Certified  Public 

Accountants  <sl 
666  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Phone:  (212)581-8440 
Contact:  Guy  Trump,  Vice  President''^ 
Education  &  Regulation 

D.C,  Office 
1620  I  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20036 
Phone:  (202)  872-8190 
Contact:  Rosemary  Baker 
Office  Managfer 


American  Institutes  for  Research 
Metric  Studies  Center 
P,  O.  Box  1113 
Palo  Alto,  94302 
Phone:  (41^)493-3550 
Contact:  Albert  B.  Chalupsky 
Director 


^^I^Wierican  Iron  and  Steer  Institute 

^  ^€00  16th  Street,  NW 

V   Washington,  DC  20036 

J  Phone:  (202)452-7112 

/  Contact:  Bertis  E.  Capehart  ' 

Director  of  Education 
* 

American  Management  Association  Inc. 
Box  88  .  ^ 

Hamilton,  NY  13346  , 
Phone:  (315)824-2000 
CocrtlalSvt:  Franklyn  Barry 
Director 

Center  for  Planning  and  > 
Development  . 
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Jtfnajjfimn  Marketing  Associ^ion 

222  South  Riverside  Plaza 
Chicago,  I L  60606 
Phone:  (312)648-0536 
Contact:  Wayne  A.  Lemburg 

Exedfttive  Vice  President 


Atfierican  Society  of  Hospital  Phartfnacists 
4630  Montgomery  Avenue 
Washington,  DC  20014 
Phone:  (301)657-3000 
Contact:  Jaxon  A.  White,  Jr. 
Staff  Attorney 


American  Motors  Corporation 
3880  North  Richards  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wl  532Q1 
Phone:  (414)962-1800 
Contact:  Jude  M.  Werra,  Manager 
Salaried  Personnel 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive 
Reston,  VA 

Phbne:  (703)620-9500 
Contact:  Judith  Mines,  Education 

Services  Representative  / 

American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 

1607  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW 

Washington,  DC  20009 

Phone:  (202)  4flS  4633 

Contact:  Charles  L.  lewis 

^  E)^ecutive  Vice  President  ^\ 

American  Petroleum  Institute 
^Jt;B01  K  Street,  NW: 
Vi/asKington,  DC  20006 
Ph<^^j2p2)  833-5600 
Contact?  JRpbert  H.  Breunig  . 

Cdbrdinafti^r,  Education  and 
Youth  i^VogVam 

American  Sheep  Producers  Council,  Inc. 
200  Clayton  Street 


Denver,  CO  80206 
Phone:  (303)  399-8130,  \ 
Contact:  John  C.  Morrison 
Managing  Director 

American  Society  for  Cybernetics 
Suite  530,  Cqal  Building  'h 
1130  17th  Street,  NW 
Washirigton,  DC  u 
Phone:  (202)338-4958 
Contact:  Roy  Hermann- 


American  Society  for  Training  and 

Development 
P.  O.  Box  5307 
Madison,  Wl  53705 
Phone:  (608)  274  3440 
Contact:  Kevin  O'SulUvan 

Executive  Vice  President 

American  Society  of  Association  Executives 
1101  16th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20036 
Phone:  (202)  659-3S3 
Contact:  James  Low,  Executive 
Vice  President 

American  Technical  Society 
5608  Stony  Island  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60637  ^ 
Phone:  (312)  643-4700  ' 
Contact:  Michael  S,  WaFsh,  Coordinator 
Sales  and  Publishing 

Arrterican  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
195  Broadway 
Nev\4^>^rk,  NY  10007 
Phon^  Y^12)  393-3881 
Contact:  William  Bowden,  Director 
'^Urban  Education  R&D 


American  Vocational  Association 
1510  H  Street,  KiW 
Washington,  DC  20005 
Phone:  (202)  737-3722 
Contact:  James  E.  Bottoms  ( 
Executive  Director 

Amway  Corporation 
7575  But  Fulton  Road 
Ada,  Ml  49301 
Phone:  (616)  676-6633 
,  Contact:  Peter  Meyers 

Education  Coordinator 


'X 
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Arizona  Busffiessrlndustry-Education 

Council 
26  East  University  Drive 
Tempe,  AZ  852^81 
Phone:  (602)966-2331 
Contact:  Barney  W,  Jung 

Association  of  American  Publishers 
1826  Jefferson  Place,  NW 
Washington,  DC'20036 
Phone:  (2p2)  293-2585 
Contact:  Robert  Frase 
Vice  President 


Boys'  Clubt  of  America 

771  First  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
Phone:  (212)  MU4-4400 
Contact:  Alex  A.  Maleski,  Director 
National  Special  Service 

Brick  Institute  of  America 

1750  Old  Meadow  Road 

McLean,  VA  22101 

Phone:  (703)893-4010 

Contact:  William  F.  Roark,  Director 

,  Manpower  Development  Division 


Audiotronics  Corporation 
P.  O.  Box  151 

North  Hollywood,  CA  91603 
Contact:  Charles  A.  Musson 

Vice  President,  Marketing 

Bell  Laboratories 
Crawford  Corner  FPSad 
Holmdel,  NJ  07^33   H>  . 
Phone:  (201)94^6211 
Contact:  Carl  Wjschmeyer 

Dircictor^  Education  Center 

Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services 
BOCES  Education 
Upper  Glenwood 
P.O.  Box  1450 
Binghamton,  NY  13902 
Phone:  (6i07)  729-9301 
Contact:  Earte  S.  Spaar,  Director 
'    Career  Education  Project 

Biby  Scouts  of  America 
ISUitional  Headquarters 
North  Brunswick,'NJ  08902 
Phone:  (201 )  249^6000 
Cbmact:  Mi^ihaef  Shyne.-H^irector 
SihooV  Relations 


)n  Cenl^P 


D.C.Burdau  ^ 
lOldVerthpnt  Avenue,  NV\( 
Washington,  DC  20005  " 
Phone:  (202)  783-2444*r- 
Contact:  George  C.f^reeman,  Diretitbr.  ^  ♦ 
Washington  Bureau  f 


Building  and  Construction  Trades  CIO 
815  16th  Street,  NW,  Suite  603 
Washington,  DC  20006 
Phone:  (202)  347-146r 
Contact:  Victor  Kamber 

Assistant  to  the  President 

Building  Construction  Employers' 

AsM|Mon  of  Chicago,  Inc. 
228  LaSalle  Street 

Chicago,  IL  Q0601 
Phone:  (312)  782-6-152 
Contact:-  Hugh  J.  McRae 

Executive  Vice  President 

1^  '   '  '  0^ 

Building  Industry  Association  of 

California,  Inc. 
1 57T  Beverly  Boulevard  ^ 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90026 
;  Phone:  (805)485-8387 
Contact:  (Northern  Area) 
^  Victor  G.  Conley,  Director 

Governmental  AilWit 


Business- Educt^^l^lGobj^ 
444  Church  Sfr^t         ^  ^ 
Firrtt,MI  48502 
f>hone:  (313)  232-5422 
Contact:  Gerald  J.  Nagy 
Council  Director 


Council 

f 


kisiness.  Industry,  Education  Council, 
The  Arizona  ,  '        ,  * 

_,%^jfc^iJniversity  Drive 
Pin»ef'AZ  85281 
Jtibhe:  (602)  966:2331 
Contact:  Barney  W.  Jung 


^pusiness.  Industry,  Education  Council,  The 
^22  West  Court  Street 

Ithaca,  NY  14850 

Phone:  (607)473-7082  • 

Contact:  David  J.  Martin 

Coordinating  [director 

Cablecommunications  Resource  Center  / 
laog  L  Street,  N W,  Su  ite  20^'  .  / 

wBfflfngton,  DC  20036  ,  ^ 

Prione:  (202)296-5810  ^ 
Contact:  Juan  Moreno,  Market  Analyst 

California  Association  of  Work  Experience 
Educators  /  i 

c/o  Redlands  Senior  High  School 
Badlands,  QA  92373 
Contact:  William  W.  Cook 
im  President  ^ 

Camiifire  Girls,  Inc. 
'  1740  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10017  V 
Phone:  (212)  581-0500 
Contact:  He||^  Turner,  Director 

Caterpillar  Corporation 
Industrial  Division 
Peoria,  I L 

Phone:  (309)578-6470 
Contact:   Robert  Hubert 

Central  Jersey  Industry  Educai^n  Council 
71  Main  Street 
-  Woodbridge,  NJ  07095 
Phone:  (201)636-0348 
.Contact:  Kenneth  Hampton 
President 

\  Chamber  of  Commerce,  United  States 
1615  H  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20005 
Phone:  (202)  659-6107 
Contact:  Thomas  Walsh,  Director 

Manpower  &  Poverty  Programs 

Northeastern  Division 
71 1  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
Phone:  (212)  557-9871 
Contact:  Harrison  W.  Moore,  Jr.,  Mgr. 
Human  Resources  Affairs 


Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
238  Main  Street 
Buffalo,  NY  1420^ 
Phone:  (716)  852-5400 
Contact:  Charles  F,  Light 
President 

Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce 
1507  Pacific  Avenue 
Dallas,  TX  75201 
Phon0:  (214)  651-1020 
Contact:  Al  Stillman,  Director 
Urban  Affairs 

D,C,  CtHhriber  of  Commerce 
1420  N  Street  NW,  Suite  103 
Washington,  DC  20005 
Phone:  (202)  232-7075 
Contact:  W.  Ronald  Evans 
President 

Empire  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
150  State  StreetP  < 
AHieny,  NY  12207 
PHor«  (518)  472-9166^; 
Con^:  Peter  J.  O'Brien 

Director  irfj^enjbership 

Fllftt  Chamber  of  Commerce 
44  Church  Street 
Flint,  Ml  48503 

Contact:  Allan  Chrenka,  Director 
Busineisand  Education 
Coordiriating  Council 


iwaii^  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Dillingham  Uhnsportation  Building 
Hty;iolulu,  HI  98B13 
Phone:  (808)  530-7491 
Contact:  Robert  F.  Ellis,  President 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  cdnSmerce 
lOIOWilshire  Boulevard,  Room  331 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90017 
Phone:  (213)  621-7560  _ 
Contact:  Roger  V.  Langner  ^* 

Michigan  State  Chai^iber  of  Commerc^ 
501  South  Capitol  Avenue 
Lansing,  Ml  48933 
Phone:  (517)  371-21J00 
C6ntact:  Lewis  CAEasterling,  Mgr. 

Economic  Research  &  Analysis 
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Portland  Chamber'of  Commerce 
824  SW  Fifth  Avenue 
Portland,  OR  97204 
Contact:  01  ivef  C.  Larson 

Executive  Vice  President 

Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legislatures 
4722  Broadwjy,  Suite  225  ^ 
Kansas  City,  MO  64112 
Ihoner  (816)  531-8104 
Contact:  Larry  Margolis 

Executive  Director 

City  Public!  Service  Board 
P,  0.  Box  1771 
San  Antonio,  TX  78296^^ 
Phone:  (512)  227-3211^ 
Contact:  Leroy  Deanda" 

Conference  Leader 

Compulearn 

4  Gateway  Center 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15222 
Phone:  (412)  566-2360 
CoNj^t:  Julius  Oleihick  ^ 
*  President 


Conference  Board,  The 

845  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Phone:  (2^75^0900 

Contact:  S^nriour  Lusterman 
Senior  Specialist  , 
Public  Affairs  R«l6rch 

Construction  Advancement  Program 
1319  North  Pennsylvania  Street 
Indianapolis,  IN  46202 
Phone:  (317)  632-6550 
Contact:  Thomas  E.  Gajda 

Director  of  Training 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
1201  16th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20036  • 
Phone:  (202)833-4191  ' 
C«ptact:  Byron  W.  Hansford 
Executive  Secretary 


Council  of  Educational  Devalopmant  and 

Research,  Inc. 
1518  K  Street,  NW,  Suite  206 
Washington,  DC  20005  * 
Phone:  (202)638-3193 
Contact:  Joseph  M.  Tallakson 
Senior  Associate 

Corning  Glass  Woi|| 

Corning,  NY  '  * 

Contact:  JohnJ-.  Sheldon 
Reseaifch  Manager 
Television  Products  Division 

Dun-Dbnnelley  Publishing  Corporation 
66  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  iqqi9 
Phone:  (212)489-3450 
ContiBg^e  y^^tt&^  Presid^Ht''  ^ 

DuPont  Company 

DuPont  BuiJding 
Wilmington,  DE  10898 
Contact:  Jack  McDonald 

Earth. SatelllH  Corporation 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20006 
Phone:  (202)  223-8T00 
Cpntact:  E.  Reed  Needles 
Staff  Scientist 

^Eastern  Mi\k  Producers  Cooperative 

Association,  Inc. 
Kinne  Road    •  ^ 
Syracuse^fiY  - 
Phone:  (66f  )  4^3-2714 
Contacts  Robert.Baldwin,  Secretary 

^cdr^^nic  &  Manpower  Corporation 
677  Fifth  Avenue 
New  Yok,  NY  10022' 
Phone:  (212)  371-22L1 
•Contact:  Samuel  Ganz,  President  • 

'  Edison  Electrid  Institute  ^ 
90ParkAvenu^ 

New  York,  NY  10016  .  ' 

Contact:  Richard  B.  Sche^tz 

Coordinator 

Egmcational  Services 


EjductKtkm  Commiuion  of  tht  States 
Suite  822,  Lincoln  Tower  Building 
1860  Lincoln  Street 
Denver,  CO  80203 
Phone:  (303)893-5200 
Contact:  R^rt  B.  McCall 
Deputy  Director 

Education  Film  Library  Aiaociation 
17  We«  60th  Street 
New  York,  10023 
Phone:  (21 2|  246-4533 
Contact:  Ni^ine  Covert  ^ 

Administration  Director 

Education  Rfesearch  and  Development 

Council  of  Delaware 
140  East  Delaware  Avenue 
Newark,  DE  19711 
Contact:  John  F.  Corrozi 

Executive  Director 

Education  Systems  Resources 
2900  M  Street,  NW 
Washit^on^pC  20007 
PhoiW?'  (202}  965-3477 
Contact:  Charles  W.  Consolvo 
General  Manager 

Fairfax  County  Vocational  Education 

Foundation,  Inc. 
c/o  Farms Wd  Acreage,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  215 
Oaktbn,  VA  2212* 

(703)  591-7020 
ContactVVerlin  W.  Smith 


Farm  Journal,  I' 

230  Washington  S<;^jare 
Philadelphia,  PA  19105 
Contact:  Richard  Joseph  Babcock 
President 

Fashion  Institute  of  Technology 
227  West  27th  Street  ^ 
New  York,  NY 
Phone:  (212)  237-7660 
Contact:  Marvin  Feldown  ^ 
Presi^hit 


Federation  of  Telephone  Workers  of 

PenniylMnia 
1410  Chestiut  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102 
Contact:  1.  C.  Glendenning 
President 

First  National  Bank  of  Arizona 
First  National  Bank  Plaza 
Phoenix,  AZ 
Phone:  (602)271-6632 
Contact:  Robert  R.  Leary 
Vice  President 

Fisher-Price  Toys 
606  Girard 

East  Aurora,  NY  14052 
Phone:  (716)652-7000 
Contact:  Henry  Coords  ^ 
President  ^ 

Freightliner  Corporation 
Marquam  Plaza 
2525  SW  Third  Avenue 
Portlanll,  OR 
Phone:  (503)224-6350 
Contact:  G.  Wm.  Schenck,  Meager 
Trailing  and  Development 

General  Dynamics  Corporation 
E^ona  Division 

0.  Box  2507 
Pomona,  CA  MM66 
Phone:  (714)  62&-51 1 1 
Contact:  Charles  Home,  Consultant 
♦ 

4 

General  Motors  Corporation 
General  Motors  Building,  Robm  8-151  ^ 
Detroit,  Ml  48202  *  ^ 
Phqne:  (313)  556-2294  ^  • 
Contact:  John  R.  Wyatt,  Jr.,  Manager 
Field  Service  Training  • 
and 

Paul  E.  McDonald 
National  Manager  ^ 
G.  M.  Training  Centers 

General  Motors  Training  Center 
10355  Lee  Highway 
,  Fairfax,  V A  2TQ30 
Phone:  ,(703)  273-21|p 
Contact:  Thomas  C.  Samuels,  Manager 
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Girl-Scoutt  of  America 
1616  Com^ecticut  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20036 
Phone:  (202)  462-5252 
Contact:  Kathleen  B,  Ross 

Natioriali  ftepresenl&tjve  . 


|i^||6ir1f  ChJbs     AnDprica,  Inc.^ 
'  ^  ^5 133  East  6^nd  Street      ,  > 
'  New  York,  NY  10021  ' 
Phone:  1^12)  832-7756 
1^   Contact:  Elinor  B.  Buchholz 

Administrative  %ssistar# 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
1144  E.  Market  Street 
Akron,  OH  44316 
Contact:  John  P.  Kelly 

Director  of  Advertisement 


Idaho  Retailers  Association 

817  West  Franklin  - 
Boise,  ID  83702 
Phone:  (208)344-7051 
Contact:  J.  Jim  Brennan 

Executive  Director 

Industrial  Mi^nagement  Council,  Inc, 
1Z|i/Iortimer  Street 
Rochester,  NY  14604 
Phone:  (^16)325-5133 
Contact:  l^ichael  Divito 

Industrial  Research  institute.  Inc. 
lOtJPark  Avehue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
Phone:  (212)683-7626 
Contact:  Gordon  McBride 
Executive  Director 


Hampden  County  Industry- Education 

Council 
170  Wilbraham  Road 
Springfiigrt!,  MA  0110^ 
Phone:  ^  (413)  733-2132 
Contact:  Theodortf  R.  Byrne 

Co-Executive  Director 

Home  and  School  Institute 
Box  4847,  Cleveland  Park  Station 
Washington,  DC  20008 
Phone:  (202)  362-6772 
Contact:  Dorothy  Rich 


Hotel  Employee^  Union 
^ocal.  255,  Greater  Miami 
21 1  23rd  Street 
"IVIiami- Beach,'!  L  33^39 
Contact:  P.  Schiffman 


V 


Hotel,  Motel  Cafeteria  &  Restaurant 

Employees,  Local  Unio  327 
400  North  Jefferson 
Peoria,  IL 

Phone:  (309)  676-7635 

Contact:  John  Martin,  Business  Agent 

Human  ResoSrtes  Development  Institute 
225y2  Mitchetf  Street,  SW 
^    Atlanta,  GA  30303 

Contact:  Walter  Rucker,  Area  Manpower 
^  Representative 
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lndustry*Education  Council  of  America 
235  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 
Phone:  (4l5)  781-3282 
Contact:  Charles  F.  Home 
President 

Industry-Education  Council  of  California 

555  South  Flower 
.P.  Gb^ox  71498 
\os  Angeles,  CA  90071 

Phone:  (213)628-1014 

Contact:  Henry  D.  Weiss 

Executive  Vice  President 

Institute  fQ|.Educational  Development 
52  VahderVll  Avenue 
New  Yorl^^8^ig017  . 
Phone:  (2t2)^6-89l0 
Contact:  Donald  E.  Bdl^es 
Vice  President 


International  Brotherhood  ofJeamsters 


25  Louisiana  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20001 
Phone:  (202)624-6888 
Contact:  Wal|ter  J.  She^  ^ 

Executive  As^istarft 


*1 


r 
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Central  Conference  of  Teamsters 

8550  West  Bryn  Mawr  Avenut^ 

Chicago,  IL  60631 

Phone:  (312)693^00 

Contact:  RaylgcTi^ssling,  Interna'l  Directc 


Eastffrt  Conference  of  Teamsters 
4641  Montgomery  Avenue 
BethMda,  MD  20014 
Phon^  (301)  656  6006 
Contact:  Joseph  Trerotola 

International  Director 

dl^hern  Conference  of  Teamslirs  • 
6162  East  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75207  ^ 
Phone:  (21^||27-8331 
Coif>tact:  JcmB  Morgan 

Int^Witional  Director 


Western  Conference  of  Teamsters 
1870Ogdan  Drive  ^ 
Burlingame,  CA  94010 
Phone:  (415)  W7-0500 
Contact:  M.  E.  Anderson 

International  Director 

Teamster  Loca!  210 
345  West  44th  Street 
New  Yprk,  NY 
Contact:  Frank  Cannizzaro 
Business  Agent 

Teamster  Local  372 
Newspaper  Drivers  ahd  Handlers' 
2741  Trumbull  Avenue 
Detroit,  Ml  48216 
Phone:  (313)  W05-6388 
.  Contact:  Al  Schade 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Intamationai  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers 

1125  15th^treet,  NW 
NewYork/fijY  10007 
Contact:  H.  Darwin  Haines 
Executive  Director. 

International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
1801  K  Street,  NW,  Suite  1200 
Washington,  DC  20006 
Phone:  (202)^33-6363 
Contact:   fpink  E.  Wall,  Jf. 
'  Manager 

Community  Rfelations 


\ 

Intarnalbnal  Correspondence  Schools 
P.  O.  Box  4342 

TakomaPark,  MD  20012 

Phone;  (301)434-0641  ^ 

Contact:  Travis  E.  Wells        '  / 
District  Manager  / 

International  Longshoremen's  and 

Warehousemen's  Union,  Local  142 
451  Atkinson  Drive 
Honolulu,  HI  96814 
Phone:  (808)W9-4161  . 
Contact:  David  E.  Thompson 
Education  Director 

International  Management  Council 
291  Broadway  * 
New  York,  NY  10007 
Contact:  H.  Darwin  Haines 
Executive  Director 

International  MoldersSi  Allied  Workers 
Union 

1225  Mc^llan  Street  C 
Cincinnati,  OH  45206 
Phone:  (213)221-1525 
Contact:  James^.  Wolfe 

Director,  Research  and  Education 

» 

International  Paper  Company 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10(J17 
Phone:  (212)  682-75(X):*^-^ 
Coritact:  G.  W.  Heng^^rrector 

Managemenf^Pevelopment 

"J 

International  Telephom  and  Telegraph 

Corporation 
7821  Onion  Avenue  ^ 
Van  Nuys,  CA^91406  ■ 
Contact:  ifkrnold  Milton  Levine  , 

Vice  President,  Communications 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers, 

Local  57 
141  Gano  Street 
Providence,  Rl  Q2906 
Phone:  (401)  421-7298 
Contact:  Richard  Zorabedian 

Administrator  of  Apprenticeship . 

and  Skill  Improvenwnt  Prg^^m 

^1- 
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Jaycen,  Dallas 

P.  O.  Box  35001 
.Mail  Station  A1 24  • 
Dallas,  TX  75235 
Contact:  GJyn  Strother 
President  ^ 

\  Jaycau,  Philadalphia* 

\35  South  16th  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102 
Contact:  Stephen  A.  Levi ne 
Pr(^eit  Imager  y 

Corporation 


Dienstback 
resident 
Affairs 


Joint  (^tocjronJEconomic  Education 
1212^flb^Q|  the  Americas 

Pho|Pf2l2)  582-5150 
CorvTsjct:  Stowell  Symmes 

Director  of  Curriculum 

t 

Klemtner  Advertising,  Inc. 
1 1 85  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
fslew  York,  NY  10036 
Phone:  (212)  869-8200 
.  Contact:  John  A.  Broomheid 

Treasurer  ^ 

Latin  American  Manufacturers 

Association 
1728  East  14th  Street 
San  Leandro,  CA  94577  ' 
Phone:  '^(415)  352-2782 
Contd<^<;  Joseph  Acev« 

.   Executive  Dir^or 

League  of  Women  Voters 
Madison  Bank  Building 
1730  M  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20036 
Phone:  (202)  296-1770 
Contact:  Martha  T.  Mills 

Staff  Director 

Education  Fund 


Learning  Institute  of  l^rth  Carolina 
1006  Lamond  Avenue  » 
-Durham,  NC  27701 
Contact:  Richard  Ray 

1.       Executive  Director 

Lloyds  Bank  California  / 
548  South  Spring  Street  r 
^  Los  Angeles,  C A  .  9001 3 
Phoner  (213)  629-4381 
ContlK:t:  gart  L.  Ludeman 

Assistant  Vice  Pr^pdent 

Los  >\ngeles  County  Alliance  for  Career 
Education  and  Industry-Education 
6dbn6ils 

621  South  Virgil  Avenue,  305 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90005 

Phone:  (213)  386-7271 

Contact:  Kaare  Jacobsen,  Chairperson 

Manufacturers'  Association  of  Delaware 
Valley 

Valley  Forge  Industrial  Park 
Norristown,  PA  19401 
Phone:  (215)  666=7330 
^Contact:  Kenneth  B.  Miley  i 
Executive  Director 

Manufacturers  and  Traders  Trust  Company 
One  M  &  T  Plaza 
,  Buffalo,  NV  14^40  * 
Phone:  (716)  842-5390 
Contact:  Lewis  G.  Harriman,  Jr. 
Vice  President 

Manufacturing  Chemists  A^ociation 
1825  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20009 
Phone:  (202)483-6126 
Contact:  Robert  Var^Serin 

Manager  of  Education 

McDonnell  Douglas  Automation  Company 
Box  516 

St.  Louis,  MO  63166  J 

Phone:  (314)  232-7057 
-Cftwtact:  John  T.  Snyder 
f  Internal  Consultant  ^ 
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